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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  M.  Schmidt  for  permission  to  trans- 
late his  book  into  Euglish,  Dr.  Dale  for  his  Preliminary 
Esaajj  and  J.  L.  Paton^  Esq.,  for  assiataaoe  wiUi  the 
olassioal  notes. 

The  completeness  with  which  ^I.  Schmidt  gives  the 
authorities  apon  which  his  statements  rest,  adds  greatly 
to  the  Tslae  of  his  book. 

Born  iuto  a  world  iu  wliich  the  institutions  are  at 
least  coloured  by  Christianity,  we  can  hardly  realize 
either  what  they  .have  been  withont  it,  or  to  what  they 
may  yet  rise  with  a  fuller  appreciation  of  its  principles 
and  spirit* 

It  is  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  Christianity 
has  acoomplished  for  hnmanity,  its  realized  results  lead- 
ing to  a  study  of  its  aims  und  central  motives,  that  is 
likely  to  bring  about  the  Yivid  belief  in  its  life-giving 
mysteries;  the  intelligent,  new  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples, which  will  be  the  greatest  means  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Social  Order  to  a  true  ideal. 

"the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time," 

should  not  throw  aside  his  lesson -book  of  History 

Is 
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unread;  lengthening  ages  add  to  its  value,  increasing 
intelligence  deepens  its  meaning. 

"JVIen,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  erer  reaping  something 

new : 

That  w}iic]i  thoy  have  done  bat  earnest  of  the  things  that 
they  shall  do." 

MARY  THOBPK 

Lekton  Housb,  LsMTDirt 
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PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 


 ♦  

The  admirable  Essay  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  Strasburg,  on 
La  Soci^te  Civile  dans  le  Monde  Romain  et  sa  Transfor- 
mation  par  le  Christianisme"  has  long  been  known  and 
valued  by  students  of  Church  history. 

By  translating  it  into  English,  I  trust  that  my  friend 
Mrs.  Thorpe  will  secure  for  it  a  still  larger  number  of 
readers  in  this  country.  For  it  illustrates  a  subject 
which  is  creating  a  deep  and  even  a  painful  interest 
among  all  classes  of  the  English  people — the  relations  of 
the  Christian  Faith  to  the  improvement  of  the  material 
condition  of  mankind  and  the  reformation  of  the  Social 
Order.  At  a  time  when  many  of  us  are  regarding  almost 
with  despair  the  miseries  of  large  masses  of  mankind,  it 
may  renew  our  courage  to  recall  the  brilliant  story  of 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  Christian  Gospel  for  the 
regeneration  of  human  society  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries. 

But  the  evils  which  now  require  redress  are  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  which  existed  in  the  Roman 
world;  and  the  economical  and  social  conditions  of 
modern  nations  are  very  unlike  those  which  environed 
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the  Chrisbian  Church  daring  the  first  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  of  its  history.    The  splendid  achievenients 

illnstrateJ  in  this  Essay  would  do  us  more  harm  than 
good  if  they  so  mastered  our  imagination  as  to  prevent 
as  from  discovering  the  new  and  unfamiliar  ways  in 
which  the  Christian  revelation  should  exert  its  force  in 
correcting  the  inequalities  of  oar  own  Social  Order^  and 
redeeming  our  own  ooontrymen,  our  oontemporaries,  our 
neighboars,  from  their  hereditary  poverty  and  saffering* 

We  may  do  honour  to  the  courage  and  administrative 
power  of  famous  bishops^  who  organised  relief  and  found 
employment  for  cities  and  provinces  suffering  from 
famine  ;  we  may  recall  with  admiration  the  times  when  a 
great  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  poor^  the  sick  was  a  part 
of  the  organisation  of  every  great  Church;  we  may 
honour  the  memory  of  saintly  men  who  were  ready  to 
sell  the  silver  and  golden  vessels  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  most  sacred  service  of  the  Church  in  order  to 
redeem  men  from  slavery ;  and  yet  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence, with  distrust,  or  even  with  positive  hostility  those 
new  methods  in  which  Christian  Charity  is  attempting 
to  remedy  the  new  forms  of  social  injustice  and  the  new 
forms  of  suffering  incident  to  modem  oivilization.  We 
may  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  and  yet  crucify 
their  successors. 

It  is  not  only  in  theological  belief  that  tradition  may 
be  too  strong  for  us.  Both  in  practical  life  and  in  specu- 
lation originality  is  the  characteristic  of  a  real  and 
vigorous  faith.  If  we  are  to  do  oar  own  work  in  our  own 
age,  we  must  derive  oar  chief  inspiration  and  guidance^ 
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not  from  the  services  which  the  Church  rendered  to 
coantries,  to  centuries^  to  populations  very  unlike  our 
own— bat  from  the  CJuiBtian  reyelation  itself,  which  is 
not  a  tradition,  bnt  a  fresh  and  Mviug  word  from  God, 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  to  His  children  in  every  age. 

* 

.  1. 

At  the  root  of  all  onr  theories  concerning  the  ideal 
Social  Order  lies  oar  conception  of  the  natare  of  man. 

Before  we  can  determine  what  are  the  obligations  of 
Society  to  individual  men  and  to  classes  of  men — before 
we  can  discover  the  obligations  of  individoal  men  and  of 
classes  of  men  to  Society — we  have  to  arriire  at  some 
couclasion  concerning  the  powers  and  capacities,  the 
real  contents  and  possibilities  of  haman  life.  How  does 
man  differ — ^if  he  differs  at  all — ^from  those  inferior  races 
which  we  enslave — which  we  compel  to  live  for  us,  not 
for  themselves — which  we  train  to  do  our  work — which 
we  kill  for  food?  Oar  whole  theory  of  the  political, 
economical,  and  social  organization  of  society  will  de- 
pend upon  the  answer  which  is  given  to  this  question. 

The  Christian  revelation  answers  it  in  a  very  sarprising 
manner.  The  answer  is  not  worn  oat.  It  is  of  a  kind 
that  must  make  it  full  of  inspiration  to  the  latest  ages  of 
haman  history.  It  contains  an  inunense  reserve  of  an- 
ezhaasted  energy*  It  has  never  yet  been  adeqnately 
expressed,  either  in  the  institutions  of  Society  or  in 
the  organisation  of  Charches.  Indeed  it  has  not 
received  its  trae  place  in  any  of  the  Confessions,  the 
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Oreeds,  the  Articles  of  the  great  Goancils  and  Synods 

of  Christendom.  Theologians  have  never  adequately 
defined  it.  About  the  Christian  idea  of  Qod  there 
have  been  prolonged  oontroTersies  which  have  left 
their  memorials  aud  monuments  in  famous  creeds ;  but 
the  controversies  about  the  Christian  idea  of  man  have 
been  mnch  less  thoiongh.  They  have  rarely  passed 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  qaestions  which  were  at 
issue  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  between 
Aug^tine  and  Felagios.  They  have  approached  the 
subject  on  only  one  side,  and  have  left  large  provinces  of 
truth  wholly  unexplored.  They  have  issued  in  no  definite 
conclusion  that  has  been  confirmed  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Church  through  snccessive  generations.  Notwith- 
standing the  conflict  between  the  East  and  the  W est  on 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  has  substantially  represented  for  fifteen  centuries 
the  belief  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
bear  the  Christian  name  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
deepest  questions  concerning  the  nature  and  life  of  God. 
There  has  been  no  soch  approach  to  unanimity  in  relation 
to  the  deepest  questions  concerning  the  nature  aud  life  of 
man.  Even  in  Western  Christendom,  where  Augustine 
has  always  been  honoured  as  the  great  doctor  of  the 
ancient  Church,  Augustine's  theory  of  human  nature 
has  never  secured  any  real  control  of  Christian  thought. 
Its  authority  has  been  partial  and  intermittent. 

But  though  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  has  been 
so  imperfectly  elaborated  by  scientific  theology,  about 
the  substance  of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  has 
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inflnence  on  Christian  life  and  con* 

duct.  For  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  is  really  a  part 
<^  the  Chriatian  doctrine  of  God.  The  two  are  not  only 
inseparable ;  the  one  is  largely  included  in  the  other. 

I  suppose  that  to  most  men  in  these  days,  and  perhaps 
to  many  orthodox  Christians,  the  controversies  which 
oocaaioned  the  oonYening  of  the  Ooancil  of  Niosa  and 
the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  creed  inacoarately 
attributed  to  Athanasius^  lie  far  remote  from  Christian 
oondact.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  regarded  as  a 
strain  on  the  resources  of  faith  rather  than  an  inspiration 
and  law  of  practical  righteousness.  That  there  is  any 
real  and  direct  relation  between  that  great  mystery  and 
Christian  morals  or  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  Social 
Order,  never  occurs  to  them.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  Christian  morality  is  wanting  in  originality,  vigour, 
conrage^  and  grace;  and  why  the  Christian  ideal  of 
society  has'  not  become  infinitely  nobler.  But  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  man  is  imphcated  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  God;  or,  to  speak  more  ezaotly,  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  the  Chriatian 
doctrine  of  man  determines  the  Christian  theory  of 
morals  and  the  Christian  theory  of  society. 

The  faith  of  Christendom,  ita  theology,  ita  worship,  and 
its  ethics  rest  on  the  revelation  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  eternal  life  of  God.  That  it  should  be  possible  for 
God  to  be  manifeated  onder  the  conditiona  of  a  human 
history,  impliea  a  kinahip  between  man  and  God.  And 
this  alliance  between  God  and  Humanity  in  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Jeaaa  Christ  was  not  tranaient.   In  Him 
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tlie  eternal  Son  of  God  became  man ;  in  Him  tiie  eternal 

Son  of  God  remains  man.  Tho  luiman  nature  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  exalted  and  transfigured^  its  powers 
enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  onr  thought^  is  the  per^ 
manent  manifestation  and  organ  of  the  life  of  God.  The 
awful  personal  supremacy  over  all  worlds  and  all  age( 
which  we  attribute  to  God  belongs  to  Christ.  We  never 
knew  the  immeasnrable  possibilities  of  expansion  and 
development  belonging  to  human  nature,  its  possibilities 
of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection, 
until  we  received  the  revelation  of  the  angnst  greatness 
of  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God,  and 
who  is  enthroned  "  far  above  all  rule  and  authority  and 
power  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,'' 
all  things  being  put    in  subjection  under  His  feet.*' 

Nor  is  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  His 
permanent  union  with  onr  race  an  isolated  and  abnormal 
fact.  It  is  God's  witness  to  the  ideal  relation  of  all  men 
to  Himself.  Man,  according  to  the  earliest  representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  books  which  preserve  and  illustrate  ir 
various  forms — in  history  and  in  song,  in  prophecy,  pro- 
verb,  prayer,  and  myth — the  successive  movements  of  the 
revelation  of  God  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  prophets 
that  heard  His  voice  and  saw  His  glory  before  He  called 
Abraham  to  be  the  head  of  the  elect  nation— man,  belongs 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  material  universe ;  he  sprang  from 
the  dust ;  he  shares  the  physical  life  of  inferior  races : 
but  he  belongs,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  invisible  and 
eternal  order ;  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  <^ 
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received  the  inspiratioii  of  the  divine  Hfe.  Aooording 

to  the  fuller  and  clearer  discoveries  of  a  later  age,  his 
higher  life  hes  ito  fountains  in  the  eternal  life  of  the  Son 
of  Ood.^  Men  were  created  in  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  the  eternal  Word  of  Gotl,  and  were  created  to  share 
His  eternal  relations  to  the  Father.  We  are  brauches  of 
Christy  the  eternal  Vine;  branches  which  began  to  grow 
OQt  of  the  eternal  roots  bnt  yesterday,  bat  destined,  if 
we  are  loyal  to  the  idea  of  oar  life,  to  remain  in  Christ 
for  ever.  The  Vine  is  necessary  to  the  branches ;  the 
branches  are  abo  necessary  to  the  Vine ;  and,  without 
relying  on  the  precririous  argument  from  analogy,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  human  race  and  its  relations  to  Christ 
end  to  the  Father  through  Him  are,  in  a  very  true  sense, 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  Christ's  own 
life  and  of  Christ's  own  relations  to  the  Father. 

Christian  theology  finds  its  nltimato  oonc^tion  of  man, 
the  transcendent  ideal  of  the  life  of  man,  the  prophecy 
and  assurance  of  his  perfection,  in  the  eternal  life  uf  God 
and  in  the  angnst  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  In  nnion  with 
the  Son  of  God  we  share  His  relations  to  the  Father  and 
His  eternal  perfection  and  blessedness. 

For  this  every  man  was  created.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  have  received  the  Christian  revektion  there  is  in 
overy  man  ^no  matter  how  mean  and  wretched  his  exter- 
nal condition^  how  feeble  and  neglected  his  intellectual 

1  ▲  difina  wotd,  iiid  mom  of  flis  MMfant  Stoki,  is  al  tii*  n»oi  ci  ths 
liii  of  mmf  auui— a  BoUe  eonooptioB  omying  Iho  infanBee  Ihsi  ovoiy 
ms&*s  hiftaij,  soeording  to  the  law  of  his  being,  shoold  be  a  tranililloii 
into  obaniotar  and  condact,  not  of  any  ideal  of  perfection  arbititiifyoott* 
■traolid  or  ohoNii  Iqr  bimieU,  Imt  ol  s  cUvino  thoushi  sod  poipott. 
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powers,  llow  coarse  his  habits^  how  gross  his  vices — the 
possibility  of  realizing  this  wonderfal  glory.  They  dis- 
cover  in  every  man  indications  of  the  greatness  to  which 
God  has  destined  him.  In  his  perceptions,  however 
obscure,  of  the  authority  of  duty,  and  of  the  in&nite  con- 
trast between  right  and  wrong,  they  recognise  his  aotnal 
and  present  relations  to  Christ,  "  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  in  his  capacity  for  religious  faith  and  wor- 
ship, however  cornipt  may  be  his  creed,  and  however 
superstitions  the  rites  by  which  he  attempts  to  propitiate 
the  unseen  powers  which  he  supposes  are  able  to  desolate 
or  to  defend  and  augment  his  happiness,  they  recognise 
his  actual  and  present  relations,  not  merely  to  an  invisible 
and  eternal  world,  but  to  the  invisible  and  eternal  God. 

The  moral  freedom  which  he  possesses  is  necessary  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  idea  of  his  perfection;  but 
in  the  power  of  that  same  moral  freedom  the  Divine 
idea  may  be  defeated.  The  will  of  God  is  not  always 
done*  It  is  God's  purpose  that  all  men  should  be  tem- 
perate, industrious,  kindly;  many  men  are  profligate, 
indolent,  malicious.  Man  was  created  for  virtue  ;  ho  may 
live  in  vice.  And  as  God's  purpose  may  be  defeated  in 
man's  moral  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  it  may  also  be 
defeated  in  man's  moral  and  spiritual  relations  to  God 
Himself.  But  it  remains  true  that  he  was  created  that 
he  might  share  the  Divine  life  in  Christ,  and  be  eternally 
one  with  God  in  Him. 

This  conception  of  man  lies  at  the  root  of  Christian 
morals,  and  determines  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  Social 
Order.   All  our  duties  to  other  men— in  the  family,  in 
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business,  in  general  society,  in  public  life,  as  members  of 
the  same  mamcipality,  as  citizens  of  the  same  common- 
wealth—are governed  by  it ;  and  the  only  Social  Order 
which  can  satisfy  the  Christian  conscience  is  one  that 
rests  on  the  assumption,  that  all  men  were  created  to  be 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  for  eternal  onion  with  God  in 
Him. 

n. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Christian  conception  of 
the  grandeur  of  man's  relations  to  God  and  to  eternity^ 
if  it  were  ever  to  take  possession  of  the  foith  and  the 
imagination  of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  would 
paralyse  their  hostility  to  social  injustice  and  their  pity 
for  all  the  miseries  of  the  race*  What  is  there^  it  may  be 
asked,  in  the  most  cmel  sufferings  of  this  transient  earthly 
life  to  touch  the  compassion  of  those  who  seriously 
believe  that  man  was  created  for  eternal  righteousness 
and  glory  ? 

(1)  The  objection,  however  plausible  it  may  look,  and 
whatever  strength  it  may  derive  from  abnormal  and 
fanatical  growths  of  the  Christian  life^  finds  no  support  in 
the  general  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith 
led  to  what  a  oool  criticism  may  pronounce  to  have  been 
ft  reckless  and  pernicious  provision  for  the  poor.  The 
early  Church,  the  Church  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  the 
Acts  ol  the  Apostles,  took  the  form  of  a  philanthropio 
organisation.  Those  who  received  the  Christian  gospel 
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became  snddenly  indifferent  to  wealth ;  lands  and  Iionses 
were  sold^  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  put  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Gharchj — ^not  to  maintain  a  splendid  ritual, 
or  to  support  missions^  but  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to 
clothe  tho  naked.  They  ceased  to  care  about  comfort 
and  luxury  for  themselves,  but  they  cared  a  great  deal 
for  the  relief  of  the  wants  of  other  men.  Throughout 
the  history  of  the  Ohnrch,  whenever  Christian  faith  in 
the  glories  by  which  we  are  surrounded  has  been  most 
yig^rons,  there  has  been  the  most  compassionate  pify 
.for  the  temporal  miseries  of  mankind. 

(2)  The  objection  finds  no  support  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  that  teaching  than  its  perfect  sanity.  He  did  not,  like 
the  Stoics,  attempt  to  convince  men  that  hunger  and 
thirst  and  nakedness  are  not  real  evils.  He  told  them, 
indeed,  to  seek  first  God's  kingdom  and  God's  righteooa- 
nesB,  and  not  to  be  anxious  abont  what  they  should 
eat  and  what  they  should  drink,  and  wherewithal  they 
should  be  clothed;  but  He  added:  ''Your  Heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things." 
God  recognises  the  reality  of  the  physical  wants  of  the 
race :  Christian  men— if  they  wish  to  recover  the  image 
of  God — ^mnst  recognise  them  too. 

(3)  The  objection  finds  no  support  in  the  history  €md 
example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  who  came  to  reveal 
to  men  that  they  are  akin  to  God,  that  they  are  destined 
by  the  Divine  purpose  to  nnion  wi^  God  and  to  immor- 
tal  blessedness  in  Him,  was  ''moved  with  compassion"  by 
every  form  of  physical  sufiering*   His  miracles,  which  to 
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the  men  of  His  own  time  were  among  tibe  aigns  ihat 
He  oame  horn  Heaven,  lum  perhaps  their  chief  Talne 

in  our  own  ago  as  striking,  startling,  and  most  im- 
pressive illostratione  of  the  characteristic  aim  of  the 
Ohratian  redemption— the  peoorery  of  the  race  from 
misery  as  well  as  from  sin.  They  teaoh  ns  that  it  is 
the  permanent  duty  of  those  who  find  the  law  of  per- 
fiBotioa  in  the  life  of  Christy  to  feed  the  starving-— not 
merely  by  acts  of  eharify,  bnt  by  promoting  a  national 
policy  which  will  increase  the  productive  power  of  in- 
dostry,  and  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
tiie  wealth  whioh  industry  <»eates ;  to  lessen  pain  and 
suppress  disease— not  merely  by  care  for  the  sick^  but 
by  sanitary  legislation  which  will  prevent  sickness;  to 
oonqnw  death  itself-— not  by  restoring  the  dead  to  life, 
which  is  beyond  oar  power,  but  by  soeisl  and  economical 
reforms  which  will  augment  the  vigour  of  huniau  iil'e  and 
prolong  its  duration. 

(4)  The  objection  finds  no  snpport  in  the  (7Anf<Ki»coii« 
eeption  of  human  nature.  According  to  that  conception, 
man  is  not  a  spiritual  being  with  an  accidental  and  tran- 
sient conneotion  with  a  i^ysiosl  orgsniaation;  body  and 
sonl  are  equally  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  hnman  life. 
Mauicheeismj  which  attributes  the  visible  world  to  the 
devil,  and  regards  the  flesh  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
was  one  of  the  heresies  which  the  Chnroh  had  to  fight 
in  early  centuries,  and  which  it  condemned  as  fatal  to 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  fatal  to  Christian 
raorslity.  The  lilis  of  men  is  a  unitj,  thongh  it  tenches 
the  earth  on  one  side  and  Gk>d  on  the  other. 
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To  increase  the  health  and  vigour  of  man's  physical 
nature  ia  a  work  worth  doing  for  its  own  sake.  The 
discovery  of  man's  relations  to  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
creates  new  motives  for  doing  it.  The  physical  condition 
of  large  masses  of  the  people,  even  in  the  wealthiest  and 
most  highly  civilised  coantriesj  is  unfriendly  to  common 
morality.  When  we  give  them  better  health  by  giving 
them  purer  air,  better  water,  more  wholesome  food,  we 
are  contributing  aids  to  their  moral  improvement;  and 
every  advance  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  race  contri- 
butes to  the  fulElmeut  of  tho  Divine  idea  of  human 
perfection. 

The  intellect  of  all  descriptions  of  men  is  worth 
cnltivating  for  its  own  sake;  and  we  honoar  God  by 

cultivatiug  it,  for  "it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
that  giveth  them  understanding/'  Bat  by  a  wise  cnlti* 
vation  of  the  intellect  we  make  men  capable  of  sorer 
and  more  delicate  moral  judgments;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  of  a  wider  and  exactor  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  revelation;  for  the  functions  of 
the  intellect  are  not  suspended  by  the  light  which  falls 
direct  from  Heaven  on  those  who  are  taught  of  God. 
There  have  been  times  when  ecclesiastical  authorities 
have  regarded  with  hostility  and  with  dread  the  quick* 
eniug  of  tho  popular  mind,  the  audacious  spirit  of  a 
robust  and  independent  scholarship^  and  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  science;  but  these  have  not  been  the 
times  when  spiritual  faith  was  most  active.  And 
whatever  crimes  against  the  human  intellect  have  been 
committed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is 
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to  tibe  Christiaii  Church  that  Europe  owes  its  popular 

schools  and  its  universities. 

If,  therefore,  the  Church  has  beoome  iudififerent  to  the 
material  and  intelleotoal  interestB  of  mankind^  it  has  for* 
gotten  both  the  teaching  and  the  example  of  Christ,  it 
has  misapprehended  the  Christian  conception  of  human 
natoOj  it  has  broken  with  its  own  be^t^caditions. 

IIL 

Bot  the  qoestion  reeara— -and  some  recent  discossbns 

give  it  exceptional  urgency — ^vhether  the  iires  of  Chris- 
tian enthusiasm  for  the  relief  of  the  present  miseries 
of  the  race  may  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  subdued 
by  the  supreme  interest  which  has  been  claimed  for 
the  invisible  and  eternal  olijects  o£  reUgious  faith,  and 
whether  the  development  of  Christian  morality  may  not 
suffer  from  the  devotion  of  a  large  measure  of  Christian 
thought  and  energy  to  speculation  on  the  nature  of 
God  and  on  His  relations  to  mankind.  It  is  supposed 
that  we  should  do  more  for  morals  if  we  oared  less 
for  theology,  and  that  the  Nicene  Creed  has  made  the 
Church  indifferent  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
appears  incredible  that  those  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
life  whidi  cannot  be  completely  explored  by  the  boldest^ 
liardiest;  and  most  adventurous  thought,  and  which  may 
seem  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  common  mind^  can  have 
any  real  relation  to  the  Morals  and  Social  Order  of  Chris* 

tiau  nations. 

But  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  assumption  that 
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truths  which  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  masses 
of  mankind  may  have  the  most  powerful  inflaence  on 
their  lives  and  fortunes*  Scientific  discoveries,  which 
are  intelligible  only  to  experts,  change  the  organization 
of  great  industries  and  impoverish  or  enrich  millions  of 
men  to  whom  the  first  principles  of  science  are  unknown. 
Philosophical  speculations,  which  in  their  principles  and 
methods  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  undis- 
ciplined intellect^  have  been  the  origin  of  political  and 
social  revolutions.  If  the  Christian  revelation  concerning 
the  life  of  God  were  really  above  the  reach  of  the  intel- 
lectual commonalty  of  the  race,  it  might  still  be  true  that 
this  revelation  has  the  power  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  changes  in  the  morality  of  nations  and  the 
most  stupendous  revolutions  in  their  Social  Order. 

But,  however  intricate,  perplecdng  and  difficult  may 
be  the  speculations  of  theologians  on  this  great  mystery, 
the  substance  of  the  revelation  is  received  by  millions  of 
untaught  men  for  whom  the  commonest  technical  terms 
necessary  to  define  it  have  no  meaning.  The  mystery  is 
verified  iu  their  personal  experience.  They  know  that 
t^eir  life  is  a  life  iu  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  there- 
fore  a  life  in  union  with  the  Father.  They  know,  too,  that 
it  was  for  this  lifb  that  all  men  were  created. 

It  may  be  answered  that  this  immediate  and  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Faith  is  enough,  and 
that  as  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  define  them  there 
is  peril  that  the  glory  of  the  vision  will  be  quenched.  But 
the  intellect  has  its  rights  in  every  province  of  human 
life,  and  the  attempt  to  suppress  them  will  always  be 
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miBchievoos.   These  rightB  will  be  won  by  Tiolent  revolt 

if  they  are  not  frankly  coDceded  and  surrounded  with 
honoarable  guarantees.  If  there  is  a  divorce  between 
faitik  and  reasoned  ihoaght,  faith  will  become  snper- 
slitions  and  the  intellect  will  become  atheistic. 

It  is  only  by  a  return  to  those  transcendent  facts 
which  have  given  to  the  Christian  Gospel  in  past  ages 
its  power  over  the  sooisl  life  of  Christendom  that  its 
power  will  bo  renewed  and  enlarged  in  oar  own  times. 
Here  lies  the  secret  of  that  freshness  and  originality  of 
moral  thought  whioh  is  necessary  to  the  Christian  Church 
if  it  is  to  retain— or  recover— the  moral  leadership  of 
Europe.  Here  are  the  fountains  of  that  inspiration  and 
vigour  which  alone  can  enable  the  Church  to  translate 
its  new  and  loftier  moral  ideals  into  practice.  For  the 
elevation  of  the  Social  Order  we  need  a  deeper  reverence 
for  man — for  every  man;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
relations  of  every  man  to  the  Eternal  Son  o£  Grod.  These 
give  sanctity  to  the  outcast  and  confer  an  awful  dignity 
on  the  meanest  and  most  miserable  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  no  metaphor  that  Christ  uses  in  His  dramatic 
representation  of  the  judgment  of  the  nations—*'  I  was 
an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  Me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  Me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  Mo  in ; 
xiaked,  and  ye  clothed  Me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me ; 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me" — for  between  Christ 
and  the  hungry,  the  starving,  the  naked,  the  desolate, 
the  sick,  the  oppressed,  there  are  relations  so  close  that 
the  service  which  we  render  to  them  is  rendered  to 
Him.   They  were  created  to  share  His  eternal  life  a^d 
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righieoQsneu,  to  be  one  with  Him  as  He  ii  one  with  the 
IViiher.   ''Inetmach  as  ye  did  it  to  one  oi  these  less^ 

ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  aU  thy  aoal,  and  with  aU  thy  mind.  This  it 
the  great  and  first  oommandment.  And  a  second  like 
unto  it  is  this.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighboar  as  thyself." 
IrtX^s^beoaase  the  relations  between  man  and  God  are 
10  Tital,  that  to  love  God  perfeotly  is  impossible  without 
loving  man.  "  He  that  hououreth  the  Son/'  Christ  said, 
"honoareth  the  Father";  and  in  honouring  men  who 
were  oieated  in  the  Son,  we  also  honoor  the  Father. 
Moralists  have  nothing  to  gain  from  quarrelling  with 
theologians ;  social  reiormers  may  find  inspiration  and 
Strength  in  the  oentnd  mysteries  of  the  Ciiristian  Faith. 

B.  \V.  DALE. 

I 

BmoiieHAic. 
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INTRODUCTOEY  LETTER  FROM  THE 
AUTHOR  TO  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


Madam, 

I  am  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that  this  book, 
first  printed  thirty  years  aj^o,  should  seem  to  you  suf- 
ficiently valuable  to  be  translated  for  the  use  of  your 
countrymen. 

Well  received  on  its  first  appearance,  translated  into 
German  and  Batch,  it  nevertheless  contains  somq  chapters 
that  need  revision,  either  to  complete  them  by  the  result 
of  more  recent  publications,  or  to  strengthen  them  by 
new  arguments. 

Various  circumstances,  of  slight  interest  to  the  public, 
prevent  me  from  undertaking  that  task.  This  I  ought 
not  to  conceal  whilst  thanking  yon  for  approving  the 
book  as  it  is. 

In  our  day,  when  the  world  is  so  full  of  sin  and  misery, 
and  the  remedies  proposed  are  often  more  dangerous  than 
the  evils  they  are  intended  to  cure,  I  remain  convinced 
that  the  Christian  faith  and  the  love  it  inspires  are  the 
only  efficaoions  means  of  raising  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  On  right-hearted 
men  a  pictorial  represeiitation  of  this  truth,  such  as  I 
have  attempted  to  sketch,  may  perhaps  make  more  im- 
pression than  abstract  discussion. 

zxvU 
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It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  practical  aim  that  yoa  have 
wished  to  make  use  of  my  work. 

May  it  senre  the  caase  yoa  hope  to  help  by  its  trans- 
lation. 

I  am^  Madam^ 

Yours  with  deep  respect, 

C.  SCHMIDT. 


Stbasbqbs, 

Namflbtir.  1884. 
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PREFACE. 


In  a.d.  1849  the  French  Academy  proposed  the  following 
theme  for  a  prize  essay:  "To  trace  the  influence  of 
Charity  on  the  Roman  W orld  during  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era;  to  prove  how,  while  showing  all 
respect  for  law  and  property,  it  wrought  a  change  hj 
persoasion,  through  the  power  of  Religion ;  and  to  show 
in  the  constitntions  which  were  thns  established  the  new 
spirit  with  which  it  had  imbued  civil  society/'  After  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  scheme,  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  commence  by  indicating  the  character  of  the 
ancient  spirit^  the  doctrines  and  social  moralitj  of  an- 
tiqaify,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  what  was  new  in 
the  spirit  with  which  Christian  charity  had  imbued  civil 
society.  I  thought,  too,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Academy  to  restrict  attention  solely  to  the  bearing  of 
charity  on  the  poor.  That  would  give  only  one  side  of 
a  sabject,  which,  embracing  the  whole  round  of  civil 
society,  necessarily  includes,  besides  the  relations  of  rich 
and  poor,  those  of  man  and  woman,  father  and  children, 
master  and  servants.  I  have  therefore  divided  my  work 
into  three  parts. 

In  the  first  I  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  ancient  social 
morality,  which  I  shall  trace  to  its  sources ;  viz.  the 
egoism  of  the  citizen  and  the  despotism  of  the  gtate* 
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In  the  second  I  8um  np  Christian  social  morality^ 
which  is  only  an  application  of  charity  to  the  various 
relations  of  life;  and  with  this  I  combine  a  pictare  of 
Christian  life  and  institutions  during  the  earlier  periods 

of  oar  era. 

The  third  part  is  intended  to  show  how  the  ancient 
maxims  and  Koman  laws,  which  affected  civil  society, 
were  transformed  by  charity ;  or^  to  speak  according  to 
the  programme^  how  this  society  was  imbned  with  a  new 
spirit*  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  I  have  not 
taken  the  word  charity  in  the  restricted  sense  of  alms* 
giving  or  benevolence.  The  Gospel,  in  freeing  the  aonl 
and  proclaiming  the  equality  of  all  men,  restored  to  their 
personal  dignity,  has  replaced  the  despotic  and  exclusive 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world  by  a  new  social  principle^ 
that  of  love. 

This  love,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  respect  dne  to 
all  men,  whatever  their  external  status,  is  charity  in  its 

highest  sense;  it  is  the  fundamental  virtue  of  Christi- 
anity, the  central  motive  of  all  the  feelings  we  ought  to 
entertain  one  towards  another. 

From  this  point  of  view  T  have  taken  for  motto  a 
saying  of  St.  Angnstine,  "  Where  charity  is  not,  justice 
cannot  be.'' 

In  a  treatise  published  nnder  trying  conditions,  one  of 

the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  age  has  said,  ''Justice 
is  the  bridle  of  humanity,  charity  is  the  spur."^  An- 
tiquity, which  wished  to  use  the  bridle  only,  and  which 
employed  it  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  few,  was  compelled 
to  end  by  relaxing  it,  alter  being  deceived  as  to  its 
nature  and  strength.  To  Christianity  the  glory  belongs 
of  having  applied  to  souls  the  spur  which  impels  them  to 
abnegation  and  sacrifice,  and  which  makes  it  possible  to 
1  M.  Coosin,  Jutticc  tt  ChariU»  Paria,  1848. 
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manage  the  bridle  in  the  interest  of  all.  This  is  the  true 
condition  of  social  life.  Without  the  free  sacrifice  of 
man  for  man,  society  is  only  a  violence  or  a  chimera. 
Justice  itself^  i,e,  respect  for  individual  rights,  needs  to 
be  enlightened  and  vivified  by  charity. 

When  I  pictnred  to  myself  the  present  state  of  society 
(which  is  not  without  resemblance  to  the  early  times  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Gospel),  where  we  have  so 
vast  a  field  for  the  activity  and  self-sacrifice  inspired  by 
charity  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Academy  required  no  erudite  work,  bat  one  easily 
understood  by  all,  which  would  give  an  historical  apology 
for  Christianity^  based  on  its  moral  effects  and  social 
influence.  This  idea  of  writing  a  book  for  the  public  in 
general  has  guided  me  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  materials.  Had  I  written  solely  for  the  learned,  I 
would  have  developed  several  points  more  slightly,  while 
various  questions  of  criticism  would  have  been  more  fully 
discussed.  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  have  cited  no 
fact  which  is  not  supported  by  positive  and  authentio 
testimony.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  add  many  in- 
teresting details,  but,  in  dealing  with  a  subject  so  vast, 
1  have  kept  strictly  to  what  seemed  to  me  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  centuries  and  epoch  with  which  I 
was  occupied. 

Several  points,  which  belong  to  the  general  question, 
have  been  treated  elsewhere  with  superior  ability  and 
scientific  method  in  special  works,  such  as  those  of  MM. 

Villemain,  Troplong,  Naudet,  Wallon,  Moreau-Christo- 
phe,  Martin,  etc.  To  me  was  left  the  task  of  making 
such  a  picture  of  the  whole  as  might  draw  attention  to 
the  social  transformations  elfected  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity. 

I  have  refrained  from  making  applications  to  the  pre- 
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sent  day^  only  because  I  am  convinced  they  are  useless 
to  the  readers  of  an  historical  work^  who  are  quite  able  to 
compare  for  themselves  the  past  with  the  times  in  which 
they  live, 

I  attribute  the  saccess  of  my  work  with  the  French 

Academy  rather  to  my  desire  to  do  good  than  to  its  in- 
lierent  merits.  This  emiuent  body,  after  hearing  the 
report — only  too  kind  to  me — presented  by  the  illustrious 
secretary,  M.  Villemain,  awarded  an  equal  prize  to  the 
work  of  my  honourable  oolleagae»  M.  Chastely  of  Geneva, 
and  to  mine.  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  warm  thanks  to  the 
Academy  for  the  distinction  it  lias  accorded  to  my  book. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  this  will  wholly  shield  me  from 
criticism ;  but  I  hope  that  the  public  also  will  bear  in 
mind  my  intention  to  aid  in  spreading  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  inspired  by  Christian  charity,  and  with  which 
many  of  our  contemporaries  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
imbued, 

March,  1853. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At  ihe  epoch  when  Christianity  appeared  Rome  was  at 
ihe  summit  of  her  power  and  glory.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  then  known  world  obeyed  her  laws ;  her  civih'za- 

tion,  with  its  benefits  and  its  vices,  was  estublislied  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa;  her  legions  had 
planted  their  victorious  eagles  everywhere  ;  her  institu- 
tions, her  customs,  even  her  language  had  followed  them^ 
and  the  world  had  become  Roman,  not  in  name  only^  bat 
in  thought  and  deed. 

The  social  and  moral  state  of  the  Empire  was  alike  in 
both  Ivi.st  and  West :  it  was  the  result  of  a  fusion  of 
Grecian  civilization  with  that  of  Republican  Homo.  This 
fusion  was  easily  accomplished,  for  notwithstanding  the 
difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  genins, 
the  two  civilizations  rested  on  the  same  fandamental 
principle. 

It  will  not  be  needful  to  go  back  to  the  heroic  tradi* 

tions  of  primitive  ages  in  order  tu  recognise  this  principle, 

and  to  characterise  generally  the  spirit  of  Koman  society 

in  the  ages  with  which  we  are  engaged.    We  need  not 

seek  these  germs,  half  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  myths, 

but  we  must  follow  their  historical  development,  both  in 

the  institutions  which  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  customs, 

and  in  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  who  justified  both 

law  and  customs  by  their  theories. 

From  this  double  source  we  shall  draw  the  materials 
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for  composing  the  following  picture  of  the  life  and  spirit 
of  Roman  sooietj.  We  shall  show  the  genemWy  received 
ideas  about  men  and  their  mutoal  relations  in  mil  life, 
and  thus  unite  the  principal  charactertstioa  el  andent 
social  morality. 

Historical  llict.s  will  confirm  the  rosnlts  of  this  study  : 
all  the  internal  history  of  pagan  society  will  be  fihown 
to  be  the  ineritable  fruity  the  fatal  consequences,  of  the 
spirit  and  social  principles  of  antiquity.  The  ethical 
priooipbs  of  the  ancients  do  not  differ  from  their  praotioal 
morals ;  or  to  speak  more  eacaotly,  we  shall  find  in  their 
ethical  principles  the  expression  of  their  practical  morals 
reduced  to  a  system  or  formulated  in  laws. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TBI  PBINCIPIiB  AND  AIK  OF  ANOIINT  SOCIAL  MOIULITT. 

§  1.  Happiness. 

In  ancient  times  man  sought^  as  he  does  now  and  always^ 
to  make  himself  happj.  That  the  end  aud  aim  of  life  is 
happiness  was  the  moral  principle  bj  which  individuals 
guided  their  whole  conduct. 

The  pagan,  knowing  little  of  the  deep  and  eternal 
realm  of  tho  soul,  generally  sought  this  happiness  in 
external  things,  in  the  more  material  enjoyment  of  tho 
senses.  Material  enjoyment  is  in  its  own  nature  egoistical. 
Everything  is  referred  to  personal  desire ;  the  I  reigns 
supreme,  the  centre  and  spring  of  all  activity ;  it  has  an 
exclusive  reign ;  it  hates  those  who  resist  it,  and  despises 
those  whom  it  uses,  unless  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  themselves  feared.  We  shall  soon  see  that  in  this 
is  summed  up  the  social  morality  of  antiquity,  whose  sole 
principle  is  egoism. 

The  philosophers  Democritus,  Aristippus,  and  the 

Sophists  have  unvaryingly  declared  that  ike  sole  aim  of 

human  activity  is  to  seek  happiness  in  enjoyment.  They 

were  faithful  interpreters  of  those  who  had  the  means  of 

making  themselves  happy  in  the  sense  of  pagan  antitpiity. 

Other  less  materialistic  philosophers  have  tried  to  moderate 

the  principle  of  ancient  morality  by  less  vulgar  definitions 
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of  supreme  good ;  but  they  also  have  been  unable  to  rise 
above  the  demands  of  egoism.  If  they  speak  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  less  sensnona  happiness^  they  not  the  leas 
allow  external  enjoyment  to  exist  by  its  side ;  they  refer 
man  to  yirtne^  but  their  yirtne  is  neither  deep,  nor  clear 
from  impure  alliance.  Their  morality,  founded  on  self- 
love,  knows  nothing  of  duty  towards  all  men ;  it  con- 
secrates contempt  for  the  weak  and  hatred  of  enemies, 
and  does  not  tend  to  the  realization  of  true  justice.  It 
is  a  morality  goyemed  by  existing  facts  and  intended  to 
help  them  by  philosophic  sanction  and  support ;  it  is  not 
a  doctrine  svperiar  to  these  facts^  intended  to  correct  and 
transform  them. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  here  detailed 
developments  of  the  moral  systems  of  antiqaity ;  it  will  be 
enough  to  recall  their  fundamental  principles,  reserving 
for  the  end  of  this  work  the  ideas  of  philosophers  about 
social  relationship  and  different  classes  of  men.  We 
content  ourselves  with  saying  here  that  these  pracMcal 
ideas,  far  from  being  the  results  of  the  purer  speculations 
to  which  several  amongst  the  ancient  snges  attained,  are 
only  the  theoretical  justification  of  the  customs  and  insti« 
tntions  of  antiquity. 

Socrates  places  happiness  in  wisdom^  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  supreme  good,  of  Gk>d.  For  him  this  knowledge  of 
good  is  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  good ;  wisdom  is 
one  with  virtue;  but  we  question  liim  in  vain  as  to  what 
is  good  and  just  in  life.  He  leaves  his  disciples  in  doubt 
in  this  respect,  or  rather  the  doubt  has  not  even  arisen  in 
their  soul^  for  Socrates  did  not  inquire  with  them  whether 
the  customs  and  laws  were  in  accordance  with  yirtne 
and  wisdom  or  not. 

It  is  true  that  Plato  combats  the  opinion  that  enjoy, 
ment  is  the  supreme  good.    He^  in  his  turn^  says  that 
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▼iriae  is  the  only  happiness  of  the  soul^  and  that  God  is 
ihe  sapreme  good.  He  has  beautif  al  aspirations  towards 
Qodg  in  which  he  recognises  His  infinite  perfections ;  bnt 
thongh  he  attains  a  certain  elevation  in  his  specnlationsj 

ho  falls  back  into  pagan  egoism  when  he  touches  prac- 
tical and  social  qnestious.  We  find  him  affected  by  this 
egoism  even  in  the  midst  of  his  Utopia  of  the  ideal 
society. 

As  to  Aristotle^  he  is  no  Utopian.  Taught  by  experi- 
ence^  he  states  that  men  perform  all  their  actions  with  a 
▼iew  to  happiness,  and  he  belteTes  happiness  to  exist 

simply  in  this  practical  activity.  BuL  he  wishes  our 
actions  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  reasonable  nature. 
The  more  this  rational  activity  is  developed,  the  happier 
man  vriW  he,  and  the  nearer  he  will  approach  to  pnre 
Tirtne.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  practice  of 
yirtne  mast  be  the  source  of  happiness.  Bat  this  virtue 
itself  is  only  external ;  its  principle  resides  in  the  desires 
and  interests  of  man,  in  his  egoism.  This  lies  beneath  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  that  utility  is  the  standard  of  right, 
and  that  it  is  only  through  the  observation  and  judgment 
of  men  that  we  can  find  the  medium  between  extremeSj 
and  discern  between  bad  and  good.  Thns,  in  the  last 
analysis,  the  moral  principle  is  founded  only  on  personal 
interest  eulightened  by  experience. 

Stoicism  appears  to  rise  above  the  calculations  of  an 
interested  prudence.  It  lays  down  as  a  law  for  the  man 
who  aspires  to  the  happiness  to  be  obtained  from  virtue, 
that  he  shall  live  in  conformity  with  the  intelligent  nature 
of  the  soul.  The  perfection  of  this  nature  is  supreme 
yirtne,  and  in  its  practice  consists  supreme  happiness ; 
for  the  perfection  of  intelligent  nature  is  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  all  impressions  produced  by  external  things  and 
chances.   Virtue  and  happiness  reside,  consequently,  in 
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calm  of  the  soul,  in  imperturbability  of  spirit,  which 
resists  the  passions  whatever  may  be  their  cause  or  object, 
and  dwells  unshaken  amidst  the  afifections.  To  preserve 
this  precioas  calm,  the  Stoio  will  harm  no  one,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  have  an  excuse  for  troabling  him  with 
offences  or  complaints.  It  is  therefore  still  personal 
interest  which  inspires  the  Stoic;  his  system,  no  less 
than  the  others,  is  founded  on  egoism. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  new  academy^  who,  attaching 
themselves  partly  to  Stoicism  and  partly  to  the  doctrinee 
of  the  Peripatetics,  sought  to  reconcile  doty  and  interest, 
justice  and  utility.  It  was  the  school  of  men  of  the 
world  who  were  anxious  to  have  in  everything  an  irre- 
proachable external  appearance.  Cicero  is  its  chief 
representative.  The  morality  of  this  philosopher  is 
summed  up  in  the  precept  to  live  honourably^  that  is 
to  say,  iu  conformity  with  the  intelligent  nature. 
Honourable  is  that  which  is  to  be  praised  in  itself,  with- 
out  reference  to  material  utility.  We  know  it  by  con- 
suiting  the  common  judgment  of  men.  What  they 
generally  agree  to  blame  or  despise  is  bad,  and  what 
they  praise  or  honour  is  good.  Cicero  believes  that  he 
has  proved  that  the  terms  good  and  honourable  are 
synonyms,  as  well  as  the  terms  disgracefal  and  bad. 
Returning  to  utility,  whose  exigencies  could  not  be 
conquered  by  ancient  morality,  he  declares  that  what  is 
good  is  useful ;  the  good  being  what  is  honourable,  he 
definitely  concludes  that  all  that  is  houourable  is  also 
useful. 

We  should  have  little  to  say  against  this  principle  of 
the  Roman  philosopher  had  he  given  us  any  other  stan- 
dard of  what  is  honourable  than  the  judgment  of  men, 
which  is  generally  so  misleading  and  contradictory.  If 

there  is  no  motive  superior  to  love  of  self,  each  ou^'  is  led 
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to  consider  that  to  be  honourable  and  good  which  favoars 
his  wishes.  He  therefore  limits  himself  to  the  avoidance 
of  extemid  oondact  which  would  shock  the  crowd;  he 
is  contented  with  this  decomm,  for  which  Cicero,  as  a 

moralist  and  man  of  the  world,  reserves  all  his  enthusiasm. 
Any  one  who  has  the  coniscieuce  to  observe  decorum  may 
even  set  himself  above  publio  judgment.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Cicero  gives  the  assurance  that,  to  live  happily^ 
it  suffices  to  have  the  tranquil  content  given  by  virtue 
itself  when  practised  freely ;  that  is^  without  seeking  it 
either  in  external  benefits  or  even  in  a  deeper  satisfac- 
tion.^ We  see  what  becomes  of  the  union  of  honour 
and  utility,  of  duty  and  interest  in  this  system  of  morality, 
which  is  as  egoistic  as  all  those  of  antiquity.  It  is 
evident  that  after  this  reconciliation  duty  is  infallibly 
sacrificed  to  personal  interest.  Duty  only  begins  when 
it  is  not  opposed  by  personal  interest,  and  actions  may 
be  unfettered  provided  that  decorum  is  observed.  Thus, 
according  to  Cicero,  morality  is  measured  by  the  approval 
of  men,  or  at  least  by  freedom  from  their  blame.  It  is 
principally  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  man  of  the  worlds 
who,  occupying  a  high  position  in  society,  is  more 
eoqposed  than  others  to  the  view  and  criticism  of  the 
mnltitude. 

In  the  rapid  examination  we  have  just  made  we  have 
recalled  only  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  ancient 
thought.  If  the  moral  principle  of  men  so  learned  and 
so  wise  was  unable  to  free  itself  from  egoism^  from  the 
desire  of  enjoying  undisturbed  happiness,  the  rule  of 
conduct  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  philosophy  was 
sure  to  be  neither  more  strict  nor  more  certain. 
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§  2.  T/m  State. 


In  considering  the  character  of  ancient  morality^  we 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  a  morality  in- 
tended only  for  individnaUi  which  imposed  apon  them 
neither  social  duties  nor  reciprocal  obligation.  But  there 
was  an  egoism  greater  than  that  of  the  individual,  the 
egoism  of  the  State.  We  shall  be  convinced  of  this 
when  we  have  seen  the  way  iu  which  the  philosophers, 
representatives  in  this  respect  of  the  general  spirit  of 
antiquity,  looked  at  the  means  of  realizing  individual 
happiness.  This  means,  according  to  them,  was  the 
State.  To  live  in  a  well-organized  State  was  the  highest 
condition  of  the  well-being  of  man.*  This  idea,  which  is 
true  in  a  certain  sense,  ceases  to  be  so  when  it  justifies 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  individuals. 

Aristotle  is  the  first  who  expresses  philosophically  the 
political  thought  which  was  the  basis  of  Greek  social 
order.  The  State,  he  says,  exists  rationally  before  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  as  the  whole  exists  before 
being  divided  into  parts ;  it  is  in  its  nature  superior  to 
its  members,  who  give  themselves  to  it  because  they 
only  have  being  through  it;  it  is  the  condition  of  their 
existence,  gpK>wth,  and  prosperity.'  The  whole  organi- 
zation of  ancient  States  rested  on  this  idea :  as  the  part 
is  nothing  without  the  whole,  so  they  believed  man  to  be 
nothing  apart  from  his  relations  as  citizen, — his  exist- 
ence depended  entirely  on  that  of  the  State.  The  State 
was  anterior  and  superior  to  all  individual  personality, 
and  absorbed  it  entirely. 

PlatOy  in  his  speculations  on  the  model  republici  was 
unable  to  free  himself  from  this  conception  of  a  State 
which  stifled  the  individuality  of  its  members.   His  ideal 
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is  the  ideal  of  pablio  egoism,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
the  ideal  of  the  united  egoisms  of  a  certain  number  of 
privileged  men*  Such  im  the  aaeient  State.   To  Plato, 

seeking  the  conditions  of  a  perfect  republic,  the  State 
i3  everything.  It  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  activities  of  its 
members;  there  is  nothing  that  ought  not  to  be  sacriticed 
to  it.  Those  who  cannot  serve  it  have  no  reason  for 
existence;  policy  permits  them  to  be  despised,  if  it  does 
not  command  them  to  be  destroyed.  As  the  State  ia  all, 
it  also  pa89e8§e8  all.  It  is  not  a  natnral  right  to  have 
private  property,  it  is  not  even  a  privilege ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  inferiority,  for  only  those  who  are  excluded  from  tlio 
community  of  the  State — those  who  work,  labourers,  the 
industrial  classes — can  possess  anything  of  their  own* 
The  troe  members  of  the  State  do  not  work;  they  have 
no  private  property;  they  have  everything  in  common, 
even  the  women.  The  family  is  destroyed  for  them ;  their 
children  belong  to  the  State,  they  are  the  wealth  of  all. 
Supreme  happiness  consists  in  directing  such  a  State ;  and 
it  is  the  philosopher  who  is  the  most  capable  of  this 
direction — of  being  the  perfect  king.  This  perfect  king 
need  think  of  nothing  bnt  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 
It  matters  little  to  him  if  the  individual  is  happy^  so  long 
as  the  State  prospers,  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  whole  classes  of  its  members.  The  State  is  composed 
only  of  a  small  number  of  men,  of  an  aristocracy  divided 
into  castes,  from  which  those  who  belong  to  them  can 
never  separate  themselves. 

Hnman  individuality  is  thus  completely  overlooked 
and  sacrificed  to  a  chimerical  commnnity,in  which  the 
only  real  thing  is  the  egoism  of  those  who  profit  by  it 
and  the  misery  of  the  others.  All  the  errors  of  the  social 
morality  of  this  great  philosophy  r  proceed  from  this 
mistake.    We  shall  see  proofs  of  this  farther  on.  We 
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do  not  know  how  far  Plato  desired  the  realization  of  hia 
ntopia,  whose  whole  principle  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  spirit.  What  we  do  know  is  that  he 
taught  that  when  the  progress  of  things  in  the  State  no 

longer  sailed  the  sage^  who  was  unable  to  alter  it^  he 
should  withdraw  from  public  life  and  attend  solely  to  his 
own  affairs,  abandouing  the  State,  that  could  be  no  longer 
oseful  to  him^  to  its  riiin>  Plato  himself  followed  this 
nngenerooa  advice  in  respect  to  his  native  town.*  By 
his  theories  and  example  he  gave  political  pkilosophj, 
and  perhaps  Greek  civilisation  itself,  a  tendency  which 
removed  it  further  from  ancient  and  more  patriotic  habits. 
This  school  was  suitable  only  for  the  aristocracy,  who 
learned  thero  to  rise  above  the  growing  corruption  of 
the  people,  through  disdain ;  and  who  alone  would  have 
benefited  ooald  the  Platonic  Bepnblic  have  been  realized. 
It  was  not  a  school  in  which  a  man  conld  learn  the 
energy  and  devotion  necessary  to  save  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  ancients  themselves  asked  whether  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  had  not  inspired  more  tyrants  than  enemies  of 
tyranny.  Plutarch  collected  the  names  of  some  friends 
of  liberty  who  came  from  tlie  Platonic  ranks^  to  which 
Athensaas  opposed  a.  long  list  of  oppressors  formed  in 
the  same  schooL' 

The  counsel  gfiven  to  the  sage  to  leave  the  State  to  its 
ruin  when  he  could  not  save  it,  was  not  the  general 
opinion.  Plato  himself  expresses  the  latter  when  he  says 
that  human  activity  should  have  no  other  aim  than  the 
good  of  the  State,  and  that  the  highest  purpose  of  life  is 
to  serve  one's  country.'  Aristotle  gives  still  more  formal 
expression  to  this.'  No  one  should  think  that  he  is 
anything  in  himself,  that  he  has  an  individual  vslne  and 
right;  each  is  something  only  so  fur  as  he  is  a  part  of 
the  whole.    He  ought  not  therefore  to  seek  what  is  for 
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Lis  personal  beneSt^  but  to  consecrate  himself  wholly  to 
the  common  good.*  This  last  is  the  only  true  standard 
of  justice;  it  is  this  which  should  rale  all  social  daties 
and  relations.  Socrates  had  already  been  contented  to 
refer  those  who  wished  to  know  what  was  practically 
gootl  and  just  to  tbe  laws  of  the  State.'  Cicero  re- 
produces the  same  ideas.  He  acknowledg-es  the  natural 
need  of  sociability,  common  to  all  men,  as  the  origin 
of  the  State;  but  like  the  philosophers  of  Greece  who^ 
when  speaking  of  the  State,  saw  only  the  Republics 
of  Athens  or  Sparta,  he  also  confounds  the  ideal  of  the 
State  with  the  Roman  Republic,  and  declares  that  to 
serve  Rome  is  the  noblest  aim  for  man's  activities.^® 

In  antiquity  everything  appears  thus  in  the  State, 
which  claims  and  absorbs  the  vital  forces  of  its  members. 
The  individual  himself  is  nothing;  it  is  only  as  a  citizen 
that  he  is  of  value.  He  is  a  person  only  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  State;  outside  that  commonity  he  is 
overlooked,  despised,  trodden  under  foot  by  the  State 
as  well  as  by  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  making 
part  of  it. 

It  follows  from  this  that  ancient  morality  recognises 
no  other  social  duties  than  duties  towards  the  State,  and 
no  other  virtues  than  political  ones.  Man  being  essen- 
tially a  political  animal,^^  what  other  duties  and  virtues 

can  there  be  that  he  ought  to  practise  ?  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  Stoics,  Cicero,  recognise  no  virtues  but  those  of  the 
citizen.  Wisdom,  coumge,  moderation,  justice  are  the 
only  necessary  ones  for  him  who  wishes  to  share  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  The  man  who  possesses  these 
and  adds  to  them  decoram,  the  ornament  of  life,  is  the 
model  man,  the  perfect  citizen.^*  The  whole  history  of 
tlie  golden  age  of  Greece  and  Rome  bears  witness  that 
the  virtues  which  were  most  highly  developed  were  the 
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political  ones.  The  principle  of  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  republics  was  precisely  this  indissoluble  union  of 

the  perBonality  of  the  citizen  with  the  State.  The  indi- 
viduul  was  great  only  when  he  accepted  this  position 
with  all  its  consequences^  and  learned  to  live  and  die  for 
the  State  to  which  he  belonged  and  which  alone-  had 
the  right  to  dispose  of  him.  Also  antiquity  only  recog- 
nised as  sernces  to  the  country  those  which  were 
rendered  to  the  government  or  in  defence  of  the  soil. 
The  tomb  of  -^schylus  called  to  mind  that  ho  fought  at 
Marathon,  but  ignored  his  glory  as  a  poet.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  ancient  State  did  not  permit  individual  virtue 
to  rise  above  the  common  level :  it  banished  Aristides, 
and  condemned  Socrates  to  death. 

We  must  not  be  astonished  that  we  do  not  find  love 
of  country  numbered  amongst  political  virtues.  The 
possibility  of  citizens  without  patriotism  never  occurred 
to  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Man,  being"  absorbed  by  the 
State  and  identified  with  it,  could  not  help  feeling 
attached  to  the  community  to  which  he  owed  his  ex- 
istence and  whose  glory  he  shared.  But  at  a  later  time« 
when  these  bonds  were  loosened  through  the  corruption 
of  the  citizens  and  the  decay  of  the  State,  Tacitus  re- 
minds his  age  thiit  love  of  public  affairs,  piety  towards 
the  country,  was  the  highest  of  all  duties.  To  reproduce 
once  more  the  character  of  ancient  Kome,  he  wished  that 
individual  advantage  and  honour  should  be  unreservedly 
subordinated  to  the  honour  and  benefit  of  the  State. 
Virtue  was  for  him  only  a  free  sacrifice  of  all  private 
interests  to  the  interests  of  Rome. 

These  were  noble  etlorts  uf  the  great  historian  to  re- 
kindle a  patriolisni  which  grew  less  from  day  to  day  j 
but  his  elforts  were  inefifectual^  for  if  the  Bomans  of 
the  time  of  Tacitus  had  no  longer  the  virtues  of  past 
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ages,  Rome  also  was  no  longer  ancient  Home.  It  would 
liave  needed  a  purer  and  more  sublime  devotion  than 
ancient  patriotism  to  inspire  self-sacritice  for  the  welfare 
of  degraded  men  who  idly  yielded  to  vile  despots.  Cicero 
had  already  foreseen  this  insufficiency  of  political  Tirtae, 
and  wished  to  strengthen  it  by  the  support  of  religion. 
He  added  to  motives  drawn  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Statu  one  that  was  deeper  in  its  nature,  the  fear 
of  the  gods.  This  should  bo  joined  to  lovo  of  country 
to  lead  men  to  respect  social  transactions  and  to  refrain 
from  public  crimes.^ 

§  3.  GUize^is,    Foreigners,  Euhes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ha])piness  of  the  individual 
through  virtue  is  linked  with  the  public  welfare,  which 
is  the  result  of  some  social  virtues  practised  by  all  those 
who  compose  the  State.  But  of  whom  is  this  State  com- 
posed ?  Can  it  of  its  own  nature  gather  all  men  to  its 
bosom  ?  In  other  words,  are  all  men  capable  of  virtue, 
and  can  they  consequently  hope  to  be  happy  ? 

Ancient  civilization,  through  the  mouth  of  its  wisest 
men,  answers  No.  Happiness  is  only  for  the  Greek  or 
Koman,  because  the  commonwealth  of  tho  State,  as 
egoistic  as  individuals,  is  reserved  only  for  the  citizen 
of  these  countries.  Other  peoples  are  barbarians,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  enemies,  below  the  human  race ;  the 
Greek  and  Boman  alone  are  men.  The  barbarian,  that  is 
the  foreigner,  is  through  his  own  nature  in  the  same 
rank  as  the  slave;  he  is  not  capable  of  commanding,  he 
is  made  to  serve.  It  is  perfectly  just  to  rule  over  foreigners 
or  to  sell  them  for  slaves ;  those  are  wrong  who  refuse 
to  do  BO,  for  this  is  the  destiny  appointed  to  them  by 
nature. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Socrates  and  Artstotle,^^  to 
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which  Plato  adds  his  own.  If^  aooordiDg  to  him,  the 
Greeks  onght  not  to  bring  one  another  to  slavery  becanse 
they  are  all  equally  men^  jet  they  only  act  in  conformity 

with  justice  when  they  tura  their  arms  against  the  bar- 
barians to  enslave  them.^^  The  contempt  for  foreigners, 
of  which  Grecian  history  shows  so  many  examples,  was 
held  to  the  same  extent  in  Home.  It  was  the  canse  of 
all  the  nnjnst  wars,  of  all  the  violations  of  the  right  of 
the  people,  the  remembrance  of  which  tarnishes  the 
Roman  name.  Cicero  approved,  as  just  and  natural, 
the  8ubuiisj>iou  of  other  nations  to  Rome.  Foreigner 
and  enemy  are  sjnouyms  to  him.  He  does  not  wish 
that  he  who  is  not  a  citizen  should  be  ti*eated  as  such.*^ 

The  ancient  nations  have  been  often  praised  for  their 
hospitality.  If  it  was  offered,  it  was  only  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases ;  for  how  conld  he  who  despised  the  bar* 
bariau  as  in  an  inferior  condition,  and  who  saw  in  him 
only  a  natural  enemy,  feel  desirous  of  doing  him  good  ? 
When  the  ancients  speak  of  hospitality,  they  mean  only 
the  duty  of  giving  a  splendid  reception  to  illustrious 
guests,  especially  rich  and  powerful  citizens,  that  the 
honour  may  be  reflected  on  the  Bepublic.^^  The  goeat 
is  welcomed  through  national  ambition,  not  benevolence ; 
the  liouse  is  open  to  him,  not  because  lie  is  a  man,  but 
because  he  is  illustrious.  Hospitality  therefore  is  not  a 
duty  for  every  one :  it  is  possible  only  for  the  rich,  and 
for  him  it  is  an  accidental  duty  depending  on  the  rank 
of  the  guest. 

The  foreigner  is  thus  excluded  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  State,  and  consequently  from  happiness,  of  which, 
uccording  to  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom,  the  State  was 
the  supreme  condition. 

But  at  least  every  Greeks  every  Roman  will  have  his 
place  in  the  State,  his  share  of  happiness  ? 
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We  are  so  accnstotncd  to  speak  of  the  liberty  of  these 
ancient  republics^  that  we  are  almost  led  to  believe  that 
every  man  there  was  a  happy  and  free  ciUsen.  Bat  it 
never  was  so.  From  the  time  when  in  soeiety  person- 
ality is  ignored^  when  the  State  is  represented  as  saperior 
ond  anterior  to  the  individual,  it  may  be  safely  said 
beforehand  that  there  will  be  no  true  liberty  for  all.  In 
antiquity  the  worth  of  man  was  determined  by  external 
and  accidental  circumstances ;  it  was  not  respected  on 
aocoont  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature^  bat  only  in 
proportion  to  the  position  filled  in  the  State.  Man  as 
man  was  nothing ;  he  was  something  only  as  a  oitisen^ 
but  this  qualification  did  not  belong  to  every  one. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  aim  of  the  State  beinfy* 
the  welfare  of  the  citizen,  the  best  State  would  be  that 
where  he  would  find  the  most  advantage  in  return  for 
his  political  virtaes.  Bnt^  aooording  to  the  anoientSj  the 
ezerdse  of  these  virtaes  leqoires  leisure.  Therefore  only 
he  who  has  leisnre  can  be  a  citisen ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
must  have  no  pro- occupation,  no  care  on  the  subject  of 
a  livelihood.  "  The  title  of  citizen,"  said  Aristotle,  be- 
longs only  to  those  who  need  not  work  to  live."  ^*  To 
live  without  work  it  is  needfal  to  have  a  f ortone.  Hence 
comes  the  principle  that  ptoperty  makes  a  dtisen;  and 
as  man  is 'only  respectable  according  to  his  position  in 
the  State,  he  who  has  enongh  wealth  to  have  no  need  to 
work  is  the  only  man  worthy  of  esteem. 

Plato  does  not  conceal  this.  Although  he  demands 
community  of  wealth  in  his  ideal  Republic,  he  declares 
that  in  the  established  order  the  rich  man  only  can  be 
considered  a  good  citiaen*  It  is  he  alone  whose  life  has 
an  aim ;  that  tjf  the  man  who  works  has  none.^*  We 
find  the  same  principles  in  Rome  also.  Personal  con- 
sideration is  given  there  only  to  property^  riches^  and 
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numerous  slaves.  Fortune  takes  precedence  of  virtue 
and  probity,  and  a  man  is  only  esteemed  for  his  posses- 
sions. ^  Consequently  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the 
eagerness  with  which  all  methods  of  amassing  riches  were 
seized  upon  in  Greece  and  Borne.  According  to  Gicm^ 
wisdom  commands  a  man  to  iDcrease  his  fortune^  pro- 
vided that  he  can  do  it  without  in  justice. 

The  pride  of  the  citizen  in  the  ancient  Stiites  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  method  of  measuring  a 
man's  civic  capacity  and  worth  by  his  fortune.  The 
citizen  alone  was  tmly  mm,  he  only  could  practise 
▼irtne.  The  State  guaranteed  protection  to  him  alonoi 
and  as  we  said  before,  the  State  was  only  the  union  of 
those  who  had  the  qualifications  of  citizens.  All  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  outside  the  State, 
which  repelled  them  in  its  political  egoism,  as  the 
citizen  in  his  individual  egoism  despised  them  whilst 
employing  them  in  his  service.  The  citizen,  finding  him- 
self placed  so  high  in  the  State,  thought  only  of  the 
greatness  of  his  country  because  that  greatness  was  also 
his.  In  the  externals  of  life  he  avoided  everything  low, 
sen- He,  barbarous,  in  order  to  seek  for  what  would  add  to 
the  lustre  of  his  name* 

This  pride  was  the  virtae  recommended  by  philoso> 
sophers  under  the  name  of  greatness  of  sonl.  Their 
magnanimity  was  very  diffbrent  from  what  we  call  so 
in  modern  languages  that  have  been  transformed  by 
Christianity.  It  was  only  the  contentment  of  the  citizen 
proud  of  serving  his  country  by  his  aristocratic  virtues, 
carefully  observing  outward  decorum,  and  regarding 
with  supreme  disdain  all  those  who  were  not  rich  enoagh 
to  share  the  advantages  of  his  title.  Humility,  that  is 
inferiority  of  position,  was  a  subject  of  contempt  for  the 
philosophers  of  paganism.       Lowliness  of  mind  was 
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with  them  inseparable  from  inferiority  of  condition. 
From  their  purely  outward  point  of  view,  tliey  never 
dreamt  that  the  name  of  humility  woald  be  given  one  day 
to  one  of  the  purest  virtaes. 

§  L  Frietulshl^,  Vetiycuiicti, 

We  will  indicate  the  principles  by  which  citizens  were 
guided  in  their  relations  between  themselves,  before  wo 
examine  the  attitude  of  the  proud  and  egoistic  morality 
of  aatiqoity  towards  the  hnmble  classes;  that  is,  those 
who  were  not  citizens^  and  were  considered  nnwortby 
to  be  sa  We  do  not  refer  to  official  or  bosiness  relation- 
ships, ordered  and  protected  by  the  laws,  and  in  which 
men  could  associate  without  any  abatement  of  their 
complete  mutual  indifEerence ;  we  will  speak  only  of  the 
relations  founded  upon  reciprocal  sentiments,  either  of 
goodwill  or  hatred. 

The  motive  of  all  the  acts  of  the  citizen  was  egoism. 
This  individual  egoism  was  subject  only  to  the  despotic 
power  of  the  Stjite.  Still,  notwithstanding  its  power  in 
all  circumstances  where  the  State  was  not  concerned,  it 
cooid  not  completely  stifle  the  need  of  sympathy  which 
draws  the  hearts  of  men  together,  however  it  repressed 
this  need  within  narrow  limits.  The  natural  sentiment 
of  kindliness  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  friendship*  but 
was  unable  to  break  the  bonds  of  political  pride.  Even 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  thought  friendship  could  only 
be  possible  between  equals.^ 

They  did  not  believe  that  meirof  ditierent  social  con- 
ditions could  feel  drawn  towards  each  other,  or  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  rich  and  powerful  citizen  to  feel  a  close 
tffectton  for  one  weaker  and  poorer  than  himself.  It 
WIS  well  said  that  virtue  and  accord  of  soul  were  the 
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conditiona  of  true  friendship;  but  the  beautiful  writings 
oi  the  ])hilosopliers  about  this  matter  produce  just  the 
same  effect  becaase  they  recall  the  aristocratic  character 
of  ancient  virtae.  Besides^  in  searching  to  the  roots  oi 
things,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  even  those 
who  speak  the  most  warmly  of  the  happiness  of  friend« 
ship  reduce  it  to  an  egoistic  principle,  to  utility.  Socrates 
and  Aristotle  regard  it  as  supremely  useful,  both  in 
happiness  and  in  misfortune.-*  Pythagoras,  who  has 
been  called  the  legislator  of  friendship,  thoagh  he  re- 
stricted its  sphere  more  than  the  other  ancient  sages, 
desired  a  community  of  wealth,^  besides  one  of  sentiment. 
Zeno  defined  it  as  a  commtimty  of  all  that  is  necessary 
for  life.**  The  general  opinion  clearly  was,  that  friends 
were  required  rather  as  helpers  in  time  of  need,*'  thau 
for  the  satisfaction  of  reciprocal  good  feeling. 

Cicero,  who  often  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  less  egoistic 
spirit,  goes  one  step  farther*  According  to  him,  friend- 
ship is,  after  wisdom,  the  greatest  good,  not  on  account 
of  any  considerations  of  utility,  but  for  itself,  because  it 
responds  to  the  natural  need  for  aflfection.  He  says  its 
true  fruit  is  love  itself.*®  We  find  in  antiquity  some 
beautiful  instances  of  such  disint<jrested  and  nobly 
devoted  affection.**  The  great  admiration  with  which 
historians  mention  these  examples  proves,  however,  that 
these  strong  and  durable  friendships  were  rare.  It  was 
seldom  that  they  could  bear  the  supreme  test  of  misfortune.  . 
The  poets  call  it  a  giit,  almost  beyond  hoping  for,  to 
posses;}  a  friend  who  is  the  same  in  bad  as  in  good  for- 
tune; they  think  a  friend  who  is  faithful  amidst  calamity 
is  a  more  delightful  sight  than  a  sea  without  a  storm  to 
the  navigator.*^ 

This  disappearance  of  friendship  before  unexpected 
reverses  was  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  common 
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lift^,  wliicli  reduced  the  union  of  friends  to  one  of  reciprocal 
utilitj.  What  was  the  good  of  retaining  affection  for  a 
friend  who  conld  be  of  no  more  nse?  It  was  an  in- 
terested traffic:  services  were  exchanged.  When  one  of 
the  parties  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  help  the  other^ 
he  felt  bound  no  longer,  and  remorselessly  deserted  him 
in  his  time  of  greatest  need.  Ovid  expresses  in  some 
verses  his  sorrow  for  the  universal  egoism  of  antiquity .^^ 

It  was  to  avoid  these  easily  broken  bonds  that  philo- 
sophers insisted  so  macfa  on  prudence  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  flatterers;  they 
recommended  only  a  small  nnmber  of  friends,  whose 
services  could  be  depended  iipon."*^-  Some  even  carried 
ej/oism  so  far  as  to  demand  tli.'it  men  should  bo  attached 
to  no  one,  each  being  sufficiently  occupied  with  his  own 
affairs,  and  nothing  being  more  inconvenient  than  to  be 
mixed  np  with  those  of  others.^ 

This  was  the  principle  of  Boman  society  in  the  time  of 
the  decadence  of  the  Empire.  It  had  become  incapable 
uf  all  noble  sentiments,  worn  out,  debauched,  and  egoistic 
to  the  last  degree.  "If,"  says  Martial,  "  thou  wishest  to 
spare  thyself  a  reason  for  regret,  do  not  attach  thyself 
too  strongly  to  any  one ;  thou  wilt  have  less  joy,  but  in 
retam  thou  wilt  also  prepare  for  thyself  less  sorrow/' 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Plntarchi  friendship  no 
longer  existed,  even  in  families  between  the  children  of 
the  same  parents  ;  they  believed  that  brotherly  love  had 
been  possible  in  heroic  times,  but  examples  of  this  fabulous 
union  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  theatre.^^ 

If  friendship^  reduced  to  interested  requirements,  was 
neither  close  nor  sure,  the  same  egoism  profoundly 
deepened  hatred,  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  sar- 
mounting  its  abysses.  The  general  maxim  of  antiquity, 
approved  by  philosophers  and  sanctioned  by  legislators. 
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was  ialion,      We  mnst  outrage  tliose  wbo  ontnge  ns/' 

said  yEscliylus.^®  The  common  opinion  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  as  in  the  time  of  Quint  ilian,  was,  that  to  return 
ovil  for  evil  was  not  to  commit  injustice.^'  The  sages 
proved  bj  the  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies 
vengeanoe,  that  it  is  in  coDformity  with  hamaii  nature.** 
They  strove  espeoially  to  prove  that  it  was  demanded  by 
the  dignity  of  the  oitisen ;  to  suffer  evil  without  indig* 
nantly  returning  it  was  a  mark  of  servile  lowness,** 
whilst  the  anger  roused  by  injury  was  the  sign  of  a 
strong  soul,  a  cause  of  heroic  actions.^  It  was  a  manly 
virtae^  a  dut^ ,  to  Imrm  the  enemy,  as  it  was  to  rendor 
service  to  the  friend.^^ 

Cicero  thinks  he  is  the  truly  good  man  who  injures  no 
one  80  long  as  he  is  not  provoked  by  receiving  injury.** 
'i'lius  virtue  consists  in  not  beginning  the  strife.  A  man 
should  refrain  from  harming  others,  that  he  may  not  be 
exposed  to  their  anger ;  but  when  once  ofiended,  all 
consideration  ceases,  and  if  interest  advises  the  use  of 
the  law  of  talion,  it  is  perfectly  justifiable;  provided  it  be 
used  with  prudence,  in  order  not  to  harm  one^s  self.^ 
Aristotle,  whilst  praising  anger  as  a  stimulant  to  virtue, 
will  not  allow  excess  in  vengeance,  in  accordance  with 
his  principle  that  virtue  resides  in  the  medium  between 
extremes.*^  The  Stoics  also  forbid  the  mastery  of  passion, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  calm  of  the  soul.  One  mnst 
revenge  one's  self,  bnt  without  anger.  It  is  then,  in  their 
opinion,  not  vengeance,  but  a  just  chastisement.  Bvil 
ought  necessarily  to  entail  punishment.  It  is  cowardly 
weakness  to  tolerate  it,  and  makes  one  an  accomplice  of 
the  crime  to  leave  it  unpunished. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  addresses  the  magistrates, 
saying  that  they  would  act  contrary  to  their  duty  if  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  inflnenoed  by  the  entreaties  of 
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Uie  aoomed,  even  when  tkey  were  perhaps  more  unfor- 
tunate tban  gailty ;  and  that  they  oaght  to  punish  great 

crimes  and  slight  offences  with  equal  Beverity.'*^  In 
strict  law  the  Roman  philosopher  might  be  right,  but 
from  the  ground  of  humauity  he  was  wrong.  There^ 
M  in  a  thovuftnd  other  cases,  the  tummum  ju$  "  might 
beoome  the  '^wmma  injuria,'* 

It  is  trae  that  antiquity  has  leftr  somereoommendations 
to  pardon  and  indulgence,  but  they  were  inspired  by  the 
same  pride  which  authorized  anger  and  hatred.  Nothing 
was  in  more  complete  accordance  with  the  ancient  spirit 
than  the  direction  to  the  citizen  to  show  his  strength  to 
the  enemy  who  injored  him^  that  he  might  not  be  dis- 
kononred  and  oonqoered  by  him;  bnt  he  oonld  show  his 
greatness  of  sonl  in  two  ways,  either  by  rerenging  the 
offence  or  despising  it.  He  could  suppress  all  signs  of 
hatred,  or  have  recourse  to  talion,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  social  position  of  the  oSbnder.  Men 
rSTenged  themselves  if  to  refrain  would  appear  cowardly, 
and  remained  impassive  when  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
manly  dignity  to  look  down  on  the  injury  with  superb 
disdain.  To  take  revenge  always  was  considered  con- 
trary to  Greek  civilization  and  Roman  gravity.  It  was 
to  act  like  a  barbarian,  a  foreigner;*'  it  was  to  show  a 
weak  and  small  soul.^  Nothing  was  more  worthy  of  a 
great  and  illustrious  man  tban  clemency  and  the  forget- 
folness  ol  injuries.^  The  higher  the  place  of  the  oitiaen 
in  the  Bepublip,  the  less  can  he  be  injured  by  offence. 
It  is  the  less  able  to  harm  his  own  opinion  of  his  merit, 
or  weaken  the  esteem  with  which  his  fellow-citizeus 
surround  him. 

It  was  to  these  men,  who  thought  themselves  stronger 
the  more  they  were  filled  with  pride,  that  the  connsels  of 
the  i^osophars  were  addressed.   They  were  to  remain 
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masters  of  themselves  in  asger^  to  return  injuries  with 
silence,  and  to  rise  abore  low  things  unworthy  to  occupy 
a  sage.   They  may  be  satisfied  with  the  repentance  of 

the  offender,*'*  or  even  go  so  far  as  to  be  reconciled  with 
him  ;  they  inay  perhaps  take  the  first  steps,  yield inpr 
something  of  right  and  returning  injuries  with  redoubled 
benefits,  but  this  mast  only  be  when  they  find  it  will  be 
useful  for  themselTes.*^  This  is  not  the  pardon  inspired 
by  loTO,  it  is  only  a  new  sign  of  egoism^  another  way  of 
satisfying  personal  interest. 

Tlie  ancient  authors  are  full  of  examples  which  confirm 
all  we  have  said  in  this  respect.  If  in  antiquity  facts 
were  oftener  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  theory 
than  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity^  it  is  because 
ancient  moralists  limited  themselves  to  the  generalisation 
of  the  daily  phenomena  of  common  life  and  thus  formu- 
lated the  data  of  experience  into  philosophical  precepts; 
whilst  Christian  morality,  which  has  no  earthly  origin,  is 
superior  to  deeds,  and  rules  them  from  her  heavenly 
height  in  order  to  sanctify  them. 

Ancient  morality  was  entirely  outward,  and  instead  of 
combating  auger,  hatred,  and  vengeance,  approved  them. 
She  gave  the  strengrth  of  her  syllogisms  to  the  most 
violent  passions;  and  instead  of  aiding  to  unite  men,  she 
multiplied  and  justified  the  causes  of  divisions.  We  are 
therefore  right  in  repeating  that  she  cannot  detach  men 
from  earth,  and  that  egoism  is  her  fundamental  principle. 
The  end  of  this  work  will  prove  this  still  further. 
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§  1.  Women,  Marriage. 

W«  have  already  found  that  antiquity,  taking  no  account 
of  individaal  character,  had  no  true  standard  for  the 
dignity  of  man.  The  individoi^  being  absorbed  in  tiie 
State,  his  worth  depended  only  on  accidental  externals. 
To  falfil  his  mission  of  citizen,  a  man  needed  to  be 
capable  of  assisting  in  the  governmeut,  as  well  as  the 
defence,  of  the  Republic.  Now  this  demands  virtues  that 
require  for  their  exercise  complete  power  over  one's 
person,  time,  and  action,  as  well  as  bodily  strength. 
Those  who  are  gifted  neither  with  physical  strengtlTlior 
the  riches  which  give  liberty,  are  without  the  means  of 
being  virtuous.  They  are  incapable  of  rendering  direct 
service  to  the  State,  which  consequently  excludes  them 
from  the  prosperity  which  it  ensures  for  its  citizens ; 
they  have  uo  legitimate  place  in  the  public  community, 
nor  in  the  systems  of  philosophers.  Ancient  morality 
refuses  to  recognise  them,  or  acknowledges  them  only  to 
despise  them,  and  to  justify  the  right  of  the  strong  to 
use  them  for  any  selfish  personal  requirement.  Thus  the 
population  of  the  State  was  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  who  were  strong  and  free,  and  those  who  were  not. 
The  first  only  are  citizens ;  in  the  second  class  may  be 
placed  women,  children,  men  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  their  living,  the  poor  and  weak,  and  the  slaves.  These 
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despised  classes  incladed  ihe  majority  of  the  popalation. 
Notwitbstanding  this^  posterity  has  too  often  praised  the 

liberty  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  proposed  it  as  a 
pattern  for  modern  society.  This  liberty  was  ouly  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  a  small  number  of  rich  and  powerful 
citizens.  The  ancient  republics  were  in  reality  the  most 
oppressive  aristocracies. 

Let  US  now  examine  the  position  given  by  ancient 
civilisation  to  the  classes  whom  we  have  jast  called  the 
despised  classes.    We  will  begin  with  women. 

The  pagan,  who,  in  his  barbarous  state,  valued  nothing 
bat  physical  strength,  and  when  civilized  recognised 
nothing  beyond  political  lifoj  necessarily  considered 
woman  as  belonging  to  a  lower  rank  in  the  social  order.^ 
Himself  strong  and  free,  he  threw  upon  woman  the  work 
which  he  despised  as  unworthy.  He  treated  her  with 
disdain  or  iudifference ;  though  considering  her  worthy 
to  serve  his  own  pleasure  or  perpetuate  the  duration  of 
the  State.  In  support  of  this  we  will  quote  passages 
from  some  poets  who  cannot  be  accused  of  exaggeration, 
and  we  shall  also  refer  to  the  testimony  of  philosophers 
and  legislators.  They  tell  ns  that  if  in  the  time  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  woman  was  sarrounded  with  the  esteem 
which  her  ways  deserved,  it  was  no  longer  so  in  the 
time  of  the  highest  civilization  in  Greece.  On  account 
of  her  natural  weakness  she  was  judged  unsuitable  for 
the  struggles  of  political  life.  In  this  Christianity  agrees 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore refuse  to  acknowledge  her  dignity  of  soul,  and  it 
assigns  to  her  a  more  peaceful  and  hidden  domain  than 
to  man.  The  ancients,  on  the  contrar}^,  considered  that 
woman,  being  unable  to  fill  a  place  in  the  State,  was  on 
that  account  naturally  inferior  to  the  sex  which  has  the 
privilege  of  strength. 
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Aristotle  admitted  a  natnral  difference  between  tlie 

woman  and  the  slave.  He  praised  many  of  bis  country- 
men for  nob  imitating  tlie  Orientals,  wlio  reduced  woman 
to  tlie  most  disgraceful  servitude ;  but  he  himself  held 
the  opinion  that  if  she  has  a  will,  it  is  a  powerless  one ; 
that  if  she  is  capable  of  yirtnOi  it  is  a  virtue  which  is  very 
little  different  from  that  of  the  slave.'  In  Athens  woman 
was  treated  all  her  life  as  a  minor.  If  she  married,  her 
tutor  or  master,  as  the  law  called  him,  was  her  husband ; 
if  she  remained  unmarried,  her  father  or  some  other 
relation  exercised  the  rights  of  guardian  over  her ;  she 
could  ouly  inherit  property  in  default  of  male  heirs,  and 
the  number  of  these  was  increased  to  make  her  succession 
more  unlikely.'  In  Borne,  both  in  the  customs  and  laws, 
manly  majesty  was  contrasted  with  the  physical  and 
intellectual  weakness  of  women,  who,  humble  and  sub- 
ordinate, were  not  allowed  to  forget  to  oEer  due  homage 
to  that  majesty.* 

This  degrading  inferiority  necessarily  developed  vices 
in  woman  rather  than  her  higher  qualities.  It  was 
thought  that  these  vices  had  their  roots  in  her  very 
nature.  She  was  said  to  incline  to  evil  more  than  did 
man,  whose  faculties  she  did  not  possess.  Only  her 
faults  were  looked  at,  whilst  no  one  dreamt  that  the 
burdens  and  isolation  from  which  she  suffered,  both  at 
home  and  in  society,  prevented  her  virtues  from  showing 
themselves.  This  way  of  regarding  woman  was  not 
adopted  only  by  the  vexed  and  weary  spirits  whose 
verses*  have  been  preserved  by  Stoboeus,  it  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Greek  philoso|)hers  and  Roman  statesmen.^ 
*'  If  nature  had  allowed  us  to  be  without  women,  we 
should  have  been  relieved  of  very  troublesome  com- 
panions,''  said  the  censor  Metellus  Nnmidius  before  the 
assembled  people.^ 
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Wl^en  in  Rome,  throngh  the  progress  of  an  artificial 
civilization,  women  endeavoured  to  emancipate  them- 
selves, wasting  their  fortune  by  foolish  expenses,  and 
claiming  some  of  the  honours  reserved  for  men^  the 
public  aothoritieB  interfered  to  Btop  the  evil;  bat  not 
baying  a  higher  opinion  of  the  natore  of  woman>they 
went  beyond  their  aim.  A  law  was  passed,  based  on 
contempt  for  an  inferior  sex,  to  exclude  daughters,  even 
an  only  daughter,  from  the  paternal  inheritance.' 

We  should  be  unfaithful  to  history  if  we  denied  that, 
even  in  the  most  degenerate  times  of  Greece  and  Bome, 
we  meet  with  some  women  who  compelled  men  to  respect 
ihem;  bnt  this  exceptional  respect  does  not  weaken  onr 
opinion  as  to  the  general  condition  of  women  in  ancient 
times. 

This  condition  remained  the  same  in  marriage;  the 
legal  union  with  a  husband,  instead  of  raising  woman 
enslaved  her  still  further.  We  are  not  exaggerating^  for 
in  ihe  opinion  of  philosophers  and  lawgivers,  mai^iage 
was  not  a  nnion  of  sonl,  bnt  only  a  nnion  formed  in  the 
interest  of  the  State,  to  perpetnate  it.  It  had  no  moral 
importance  for  the  individuals  who  contracted  it,  but  was 
only  a  political  institution  intended  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  citizens.  He  who  married  iolfiUed  a  duty  to  the 
State;  therefore  the  advantages,  which  were  purely 
material^  were  receiTod  by  him  and  not  by  the  woman. 

According  to  Plato,  it  was  necessary  in  marriage  to 
think  more  of  nsefolness  to  the  State  than  of  personal 
taste.'  It  is  true  that  besides  the  political  aim  of 
marriage,  there  is  the  higher  one  of  bringing  into  the 
world  servants  for  the  gods,  and  passing  on  the  name 
of  fSsther  to  a  gratefnl  poeterity,^^  bat  he  never  quitted 
the  political  standpoint.  He  wished  the  first  laws  in  a 
well  constitated  State  to  be  intended  for  the  regulation 
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of  marriages. Ho  himself  proposed  a  similar  law, 
which  shows  how  much  importance  can  be  attached  to 
what  he  soys  about  the  higher  aim  of  the  union  between 
man  and  woman.  He  desired  that  in  the  perfect  Bepablio 
the  warriors  slionld  have  the  women  in  common.  A  sort 
of  community  of  this  kind  waa  carried  ont  in  Sparta. 
Girls  lived  in  freer  intercourse  with  men  there  than  else- 
where. It  was  intended  to  give  them  in  this  way  a 
manly  educatiuu,  but  it  only  produced  a  boldness  which 
shocked  the  ancients  themselves.  When  women  married^ 
this  freedom  ceased,  to  give  way  to  that  of  men.  Nowhere 
was  human  individuality  more  coldly^  and  completely 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  State  than  in  Sparta. 
Lycurgus,  ill  a  famous  law,  ordere(I  that  the  old  man  who 
had  a  yuung  and  beautiful  wife  should  give  her  up  to 
youDger  and  stronger  men.^* 

Such  laws  inevitably  produced  licentionsness  and  im- 
modesty in  women.  £uripides  pointed  ont  this  fatal 
result,  and  Plato  himself  blamed  it.  Aristotle  finds  in  it 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  Sparta.^  This  philosopher^ 
with  his  clear  reasou,  saw  how  the  community  of  women 
and  wealth  proposed  by  Plato  was  contrary  to  the  aim  of 
the  whole  of  human  society.  "  Man,"  he  says,  "  only 
attaches  himself  strongly  to  what  is  his  own.  He  takes 
trouble  only  for  those  he  loves.  If,  then,  all  was  in 
common,  there  wonld  be  no  longer  any  fiitmily  ties.^* 
That  confusion  would  be  established  which  Aristophanes 
has  wittily  pictured  in  his  ^  Comedy  of  the  Assembly  of 
Women.' 

Though  Aristotle  reproved  the  Platonic  commnnify  in 
Sparta,  becanse  he  gave  the  family  an  importance  in- 
compatible with  these  immoral  chimeras,  he  retained  none 
the  less  the  idea  of  a  purely  civil  aim  in  marriage :  the 

family  must  be  organised  because  it  is  the  base  of  the 
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coinmnne,  which  is  the  base  of  the  Republic.  Marriage 
still  remains  oaly  a  political  union,  a  duty  towards  the 
State.^^  Ocellus  Lacanus,  the  Pythagorean,  taught  the 
same  principles;  he  also  holds  that  marriage  was  not 
institated  for  individual  happiness,  bot  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  society  of  - which  husband  and  wife  form 
a  part.  They  ought  to  live  in  peace  between  themselves, 
m  order  to  set  a  useful  example  to  their  children,  and 
thus  to  make  them  better  citizens.*^ 

These  political  considerations  ought  to  direct  the 
choice  of  a  wife.  It  was  suited  to  the  aristocratic  cha- 
racter of  G^^ece  that  each  should  seek  a  wife  only  in 
rank  equal  to  his  own.  In  Plato^s  Eepnblio  no  one 
desires  a  wife  outside  hi^  own  class,  and  the  community 
itself  was  restricted  to  the  higher  classes.^*  The  choice 
amongst  women  of  equal  rank  was  decided  by  physical 
reasons.^'  To  this  was  added  the  consideration  of  fortune, 
as  the  advantages  of  the  union  were  always  for  the 
husband  in  his  position  of  citizen,  and  for  his  family. 
Most  frequently  the  father  chose  for  the  son,  (Vom  which 
followed  a  marriage  without  inclination  or  mutual  affec- 
tion. If  there  was  passion,  it  only  arose  from  sensuality. 
Philosophers  themselves  recognised  no  other  love  between 
man  and  woman  than  that  of  the  senses;  frequently  it 
was  not  even  the  wife  to  whom  it  was  given. 

The  relations  between  man  and  woman  in  a  union 
i^ntracted  after  such  principles  could  not  be  intimate. 
In  the  golden  ago  of  Greece  and  Homo  there  had 
been  marriages  founded  on  true  affection  and  reciprocal 
esteem.  Woman  took  her  natural  place,  managing  the 
interior  of  the  household.  She  was  not  mixed  np  with 
the  noisy  business  of  men,  bnt  presided,  calm  and  re- 
spected, as  matron  and  mother  of  the  family,  over  the 
domestic  economy.    She  superintended  the  education  of 
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her  daughters,  and  often  eren  tliat  of  her  sons.^   Bat  in 

proportion  as  the  view  of  mftrriage  as  a  political  institu- 
tion prevailed,  these  marriaij^es  became  increasingly  rare. 
Woman  retained  her  household  domain,  but  no  longer 
received  the  veneration  of  her  husband  and  the  respect 
of  her  servants.  8he  was  bound  to  consider  herself 
naturally  inferior  to  her  lord  and  master;  she  was  shut 
up  in  a  special  part  of  the  house,  from  which  she  could 
not  honourably  escape,  and  where  she  lived  isolated 
amid  her  slaves,  occupying  herself  with  work  that  men 
considered  servile.'* 

It  is  true  that  Aristotle  had  said  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  to  look  upon 
a  wife  as  on  the  same  level  with  the  slaves  but  he 
energetically  enforces  her  submission  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  her  husband.  He  is  the  soul,  to  which 
dominion  belongs  ;  the  wife  is  only  the  body,  which  must 
obey.'^  In  the  house  the  husband  reigned  supreme ;  the 
advice  of  the  wife  was  not  considered  in  his  resolves. 
Legally^  any  action  taken  on  her  suggestion  counted  for 
nothing  and  was  of  no  value.^  He  sought  on  all  oc- 
casions to  maintain  in  her  sight  his  dignity  as  a  citizen 
and  freeman,  and  to  impress  her  with  his  manly  majesty.^* 
He  hardly  condescended  to  speak  to  her.  "Is^ there 
any  one,"  asks  Socrates  of  Critobulus,  ''with  whom  then 
talkest  less  than  with  thy  wife  ?  "  No  one/'  answered 
the  disciple, or  at  least  very  few  people.''  ^  If  he  was 
intimate  with  any  woman,  it  was  with  his  mistress,  for 
the  fidelity  which  with  jealous  vigilance  he  exacted  from 
his  wife,  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  observe.^' 

In  Home  we  End  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  customs. 
If  possible,  the  pagan  ideas  about  marriage  were  even 
harsher  than  in  Greece,  and  more  coldly  formulated  in 
civil  legislatbn.    There  also  the  supreme  interest  in 
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marriage  was  tlie  interest  of  the  State.   There  also  the 

liberty  of  the  citizen  was  bound  by  the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  the  Republic,  wliich  forbade  him  to  marry 
beoeatk  his  rank,  or  to  disgrace  a  free  family  by  iutro- 
dacing  a  member  of  servile  origin.^^ 

Augostns  permitted  free  men  to  many  into  a  lower 
rankj  and  all  bat  senators  might  marry  those  who  were 
enfranchised.^  At  a  later  time  this  concession  was 
extended  to  senators,  with  the  restriction  that  the  wife 
was  only  held  h'gitiniate  by  special  favour  of  the  emperor, 
or  after  the  husband  had  given  up  his  senatorial  digaity.^® 
The  daughters  of  senators  were  still  forbidden  to  marry 
freedmen^  and  snch  marriages 'were  held  Toid.^^  The 
equality  of  rank  between  husband  and  wife  required  by 
Roman  law  did  not  prevent  the  same  complete  subordi- 
nation of  the  woman  as  in  the  Grecian  Republics. 

In  antiquity,  particularly  in  Rome,  the  child  was  so 
far  the  property  of  the  father  that  he  could  dispose  of 
him  as  he  liked.  He  might  kill  him ;  how  much  more 
then  might  he  sell  him.  In  Rome  the  primitive  method 
of  concluding  a  marriage  seems  to  have  been  to  buy  the 
daughter  from  the  father.  In  ancient  Roman  law  one  of 
the  chief  k^iuds  of  marriage  was  that  by  purchase,  j^^*' 
coem^tionenif  a  custom  which  in  later  times  only  existed 
symbolicftlly.  This  sale  invested  the  husband  with 
marital  Authority.  Having  bought  his  wife,  he  became 
her  maiter  and  owner,  as  of  any  other  object '  ^o  ac- 
quired. v^Besides  this  form  of  marriage,  there  was  a  more 
s^)lemn  ofui,  accompanied  with  certain  reli*^nuus  cere- 
monies; tin's  was  the  marriage  by  ci)nj\in'tiitl<in.  A 
third  form,  simpler  and  briefer^  was  when  a  woman,  with 
the  consent  of  her  fatlier,  agreed  to  be  married  for  a 
yeaTi  for  the  sake  of  a  child:  this  was  marriage  per 
wum. 
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These  different  kinds  of  marriage,  particularly  the  two 
first,  entailed  evil  results  on  women,  which  are  only  new 
proofs  of  what  we  said  of  the  jealous  pride  of  the  citizen- 
of  the  ancient  States.  In  marriage  woman  passed  from 
the  power  of  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband ;  the  law 
said  she  passed  under  his  hand.  Also  this  hand  weighed 
on  the  wife  with  inflexible  harshness.  Woman  was 
saluted  with  the  titles  of  mistress,  dmm'na,  and  mother  of 
the  family,  but  these  titles  were  derisive;  the  husband 
alone  governed  the  household,  and  the  wife  saw  in  him  her 
master  and  judge.  When  she  left  her  father's  house  for 
that  of  her  hnsbandi  she  passed,  so  to  speak,  from  one 
father  to  another;  she  became  the  adopted  daughter  of 
lier  husband.*'  Eemaining  a  minor  as  before,  her  state 
continued  to  be  a  kind  of  servitude.  Being  in  a  manner 
the  daughter  of  her  husband,  she  was  entirely  in  his 
power.  He  could  dispose  of  her  as  of  his  other  childreUj 
or  anything  whatever  that  belonged  to  him.  The  Soman, 
like  the  Spartan,  husband  might  lend  his  wife  to  another.** 
At  a  later  time  examples  of  this  disgraceful  traffic  are 
still  found,  reflecting  more  shame  on  the  traders  than  on 
the  unfortunate  sufferers.^ 

By  the  mamis,  that  is  the  transmission  of  authority 
over  the  woman,  the  father  gave  to  the  husband  the  right 
of  possessing  the  wealth  which  was  her  dowry ;  and  he  re- 
mained in  possession  of  this  even  after  a  divorce.**  There 
were  also  cases  where  the  ownership  of  the  woman's 
wealth  remained  with  the  father.  This  was  when  she 
was  not  emancipatod  before  marriage.  In  that  case  she 
did  not  pass  under  the  hand  of  her  husband,  but  remained 
still  under  her  father's  power.  He  retained  the  right  of 
reclaiming  her  from  his  son-in-law.**  It  is  probable  that 
these  marriages,  where  the  wife  was,  so  to  speak,  lent, 
were  less  common  than  those  in  which  she  passed  with* 
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body  and  wealth  under  the  hasband's  aaihorify;  for 
after  the  oonnderation  of  the  State^  the  fortune  was  most 
oonaidered  in  arranging  a  marriage^  and  there  even  oame 
a  time  when  this  motive  prevailed  over  political  interest. 

The  young  man  who  served  his  country  by  marrying,  ex- 
pected to  profit  from  it  himself  by  increasing  his  riches, 
and  the  father  especially,  whose  consent  was  indispensable^ 
considered  the  dowry  the  most  suitable  motive  to  guide 
his  dioioe*  It  was  the  dowry  which  made  the  wife 
legitimate.  Married  women  witiiout  fortune  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  concubines." 

The  wife,  placed  under  the  husband's  hand,  considered 
as  his  daughter,  inherited  his  fortune  if  he  died  without 
children  or  a  will.  If  he  had  children,  she  shared  equally 
with  them  in  the  inheritance.  The  death  of  her  husband 
did  not  allow  her  to  return  to  her  own  family ;  she  was 
bound  to  his  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  Althongh  a  widow, 
she  remained  a  minor  without  rights,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  agnates,  that  is  relations  on 
the  male  aide,  as  she  had  been  under  her  husband's 
guardianship  daring  his  life.  This  goardianship  was  a 
political  measure  in  the  husband's  interest^  to  strongthen 
his  authority  over  what  belonged  to  him;  and  in  the 
interest  of  his  family,  to  retain  the  fortnne  in  it  by 
ensuring  the  succession  of  male  relatives.  It  was  far 
from  being  a  wise  and  benevolent  precaution  in  the 
woman's  interest^  to  protect  her  rights  and  aid  her 
weakness. 

These  humiliating  results  of  Boman  marriage  to  the 
woman  who  submitted  to  the  yoke  strongly  helped  to 
relax  the  ties  of  the  conjugal  bond,  and  to  take  away 
even  the  importance  of  its  civil  and  political  character. 
From  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  the  growitig-  inditi'erence 
to  religious  rites  caused  marriage  by  confarreauon  to  be 
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disused;*^  and  marriage  by  co-emption  became  equally 
rare*  Men  and  women  indined  to  shake  off  the  legal 
formalities  and  practices  of  worship.    The  most  frequent 

form  ot'  marriage  at  this  time  was  that  in  which  two  people 
ao^reed  to  live  toojether  for  the  sake  of  a  family.  This  was  a 
simple  mutual  agreement,  without  either  civil  or  religious 
consecration,  and  by  which  neither  felt  seriously  bound. 
Tutelage  itself  lost  its  power  through  this  weakening  of 
the  conjugal  tie.  Successive  concessions  and  the  increase 
of  corruption  took  away  much  of  its  legal  strictness.  A 
law  in  the  time  of  Claudius  released  free  women  from 
the  oversight  of  the  agnatesP  They  had  only  guardians 
chosen  by  the  magistrates,  the  hnsbaud«  or  the  father. 
Released  from  the  care  of  the  agnates,  who  were  more 
severe  as  they  were  more  interested,  rich  Romans  yielded 
to  luxury  and  debauchery  of  .all  kinds.  The  law  gave 
them  a  juster  liberty  than  they  had  before  enjoyed,  but 
they  only  profited  bj  it  to  give  freer  scope  to  their  vices. 

Marriage,  regarded  simply  as  a  political  institution, 
produced,  besides  the  degradation  of  woman,  laws  against 
celibacy  and  contempt  for  widowhood.  It  appears]  that 
amongst  the  Greeks,  except  in  very  early  times,  a  woman 
rarely  remained  a  widow.  It  was  a  melancholy  and 
desolate  state,  and  the  woman  who  was  compelled  to 
endure  it  was  more  despised  than  pitied.  There  were 
special  temples  where  the  women  went  to  beseech  Diana 
to  send  them  second  husbands.^  The  husband,  owner 
and  master  of  his  wife,  might  preserve  her  from  widow^ 
hood  by  leaving  her  by  will  to  a  friend  who  would  receivt* 
her  as  a  legacy.^  Antiquity  took  no  care  of  widows  who 
were  poor.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic 
they  were  freed  from  some  taxes;  bat  at  a  later  time, 
when  penalties  were  inflicted  for  celibacy,  this  exemption 
was  discontinued.    Oa  the  one  hand  they  were  in  the 
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obarge  of  interested  agnaiet,  whilst  on  the  other  they 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  celibates  if  they  did  not 
re-marry  within  a  certain  time. 

The  penalties  against  celibacy  are  amongst  the  strangest 
laws  of  antiquity.  In  these  Republics,  where  personal 
liberty  is  said  to  have  b^en  surrounded  with  so  many 
gaarantees,  how  conld  this^  liberty  have  been  so  tyran- 
nonsly  shaqkled  as  to  compel  a  man  and  woman  to  many 
contrary  ilo  their  wishes  ?  But  there  is  nothing  here  to 
surprise  nW^^fter  the  i jidividnal  is  absorbed  by  the  State^ 
there  can  be  iJa  true  liberty,  because  there  is  no  respect 
for  personal  rights.  If  the  conjugal  union  has  only  a 
civil  and  political  aim,  if  the  family  is  only  formed  in  the 
interest  of  the  State,  naturally  the  State  will  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  conclusion  of  marriages.  It 
faTonrs  them  by  the  advantages  that  it  accords  to  hus- 
bands, as  well  as  by  the  penalties  which  it  inflicts  on 
celibates.  It  enforces  these  penalties,  because  to  refuse 
to  marry  was  to  omit  a  duty  towards  the  ]{epublic ;  it 
is  to  put  personal  taste  before  the  needs  of  the  country, 
and  is  thus  an  act  of  independence^  quite  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  antiquity.  j 

In  several  States  of  Greece,  e^ecially  Sparta,  there 
were  laws  against  celibates.  It^vas  tlie  same  in  Home, 
where,  after  the  most  ancient  times,  they  expiated  by 
fines  the  crime  of  wishing  to  remain  unmarried.*^  But 
these  coercive  measures  did  not  stop  the  evil  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  In  Rome,  after  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public, the  number  of  celibates  became  very  considerable. 
Individual  egoism  progressed  in  proportion  as  political 
virtues  grew  weaker.  Therefore,  as  marriage  had  a 
purely  external  aim,  with  no  profound  and  close  union 
of  soul,  it  follows  that  no  one  any  longer  took  a  wife 
through  pure  patriotism. 
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The  censor  Metellus  told  the  people  that  marriage  was 
the  sacrifioe  of  private  pleasare  to  a  pablio  datj.^  Let 
118  bear  this  in  mind,  for  very  soon  public  duty  was  sacri- 
ficed to  private  pleasure,  and  men  preferred  celibacy  to 

union  with  a  troublesome  companion.  Those  who  married 
in  the  higher  classes  were  influenced  generally  by  their 
wish  to  gain  a  fortune  or  to  perpetuate  an  illustrious 
race ;  whilst  the  others,  witnessing  the  foolish  extrava* 
gance  of  Boman  ladies,  and  seeing  nothing  in  women 
beyond  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  were  little  inclined 
to  enter  the  bonds  of  legal  marriage. 

Things  had  reached  this  point  after  the  civil  wars  which 
depopulated  Italy.  Augustus  enacted  laws  which  have 
become  celebrated,  to  encourage  the  Romans  to  marry; 
privileges  and  exemptions  were  granted  to  married  men 
who  had  children,  and  penalties  imposed  on  celibates 
and  on  those  married  people  who  at  a  certain  age  had  no 
children,  either  adopted  or  real.** 

These  laws,  w^inclTlire  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  which  slight  iiis  liB^^ty,  htul  no  power  to  improve 
society.  Customs  were  stronger  than  the  laws,  more 
eflScacious  remedies  wet^  needed;  but  the  morality  of 
antiquity  could  not  rise  to  the  restoration  of  woman,  and 
a  pure  and  spiritual  aim  in  marriage.  This  is  a  hdight 
inaccessible  to  the  egoism  of  man. 

}  2,  Love,    Hetoirce  and  Concubines, 

We  have  been  considering  the  consequence^  of  mar- 
riage, in  its  ancient  form,  upon  woman.    We  must  now 

see  how  she  was  regarded  in  Greece  and  Rome  in  respect 
to  her  relations  with  man  outside  the  legal  marriage  tie. 

In  consequence  of  the  purely  political  and  external 
character  of  marriage,  the  law  and  the  moralists  made 
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few  objections  to  extra-matrimonial  relationships.  Man 
liad  sopreme  authority.  To  him  belonged  the  liberty 
and  strength  which  woman  lacked.   He  conld  abuse  her 

unrestrainedly.    He  regarded  her  as  intended  to  furnish 
the  State  with  citizens  or  minister  to  his  pleasures.  The 
ancients  often  spoke  of  love;  it  was  sung  by  poets  and 
discussed  by  philosophers,  but  they  did  not  mean  that 
spiritual  and  holy  feeling  which  arises  in  the  depths  of 
oor  being  and  estaljlishes  a  sweet  calm  and  disinterested 
'sympathy  between  two, souls,  which  endures  through  all 
changes,  and  survives  death  itself.    Ancient  egoism  could 
know  nothing  of  such ,  love,  or  at  best  could  but  feebly 
foreshadow  it.    What  they  called  love  was  only  the  pas- 
sion and  desire  of  the  seuses.    The  ancients  more  fre- 
qnently  spoke  of  its  fury  than  of  its  sweeter  charms.  They 
sang  of  the«transports  which  bewildered  the  mind  and  con- 
quered the  will.^   They  professed  it  was  caused  by  a  god 
in  delirium,  who  exerted  his  irresistible  power  over  gods 
and  men,  and  eveu  over  the  animals  which  people  both 
land  and  water.^^    This  last  characteristic  shows,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  that  sensuality  was  the  only  principle  of 
ancient  lore.    It  is  on  this  aooount  that  the  most  serious 
philosophers  desire  that  love  shall  be  avoided.   The  sage 
cannot  yield  to  it,  because  it  makes  hira  the  slave  of  his 
body  and  troubles  the  calm  of  his  soul.'*'    It  is  unwortliy 
of  a  free  man  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  woman  ; 
according  to  Cicero  there  is  no  servitude  more  miserable.^' 
Perhaps  platonic  love^  which  has  been  so  much  praised 
from  the  middle  ages  until  our  time^  may  be  brought  up 
in  contradiction  to  this  statement.   This  love  has  been 
represented  as  the  ideal  union  of  the  purest  souls.  One 
can  hardly  say  to  how  much  poetic  and  conttiij{)lative 
mysticism  it  has  given  rise.  Unfortunately,  all  this  dilfers 
from  Plato.   The  invention  of  platonic  love  has  doubt- 
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less  arisea  from  a  tale  in ''The  Symposium"  about  two 
halves,  who  seek  each  other,  and  feel  themselves  mys- 
teriously attracted  towards  one  another.  Bat  on  a  close 
▼iew  this  tale  seems  to  be  rather  ironical  than  senti- 
mental. The  love  spoken  of  in  *'The  Symposinm*'  in 
language  worthy  of  the  poets  is  a  purely  philosophical 
love,  which  is  only  attained  by  parting  with  earthly  love, 
which  is  in  some  respects  an  inferior  degree  of  it.  This 
last  is  only  the  love  of  the  senses.  Plato  recognised  no 
other  between  man  and  woman.  The  character  of  Eros 
is  only  the  desire  to  reproduce.  The  whole  of  Plato's 
theory  of  love  rests  on  this  idea,  which  was  suited  to  a 
civilisation  wliich  deified  physical  forces  and  was  aljsorbed 
in  external  nature.  There  are.  according  to  Plato,  two 
kinds  of  love^  according  to  what  one  desires  to  produce: 
sensual  love^  a^d  the  nobler  desire  of  creation  in  the 
sphere  of  the  mental  powers.  This  is  true  love^  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  good ;  fruitful  in  sublime  creations^ 
it  is  the  possession  of  the  philosopher  only,  and  does  not 
exclude  the  other  love,  which  is  even  necessary,  as  the 
first  degree  and  point  of  departure. 

Ancient  authors  relate  that  Plato  did  not  always  re- 
main on  the  heights  of  philosophical  love^  nor  disdain 
the  less  abstract  delights  of  the  inferior  degree.  If  we 
need  further  proof  how  little  Plato  was  under  the  power 
of  sentiment,  we  may  recall  his  theory  of  the  community 
of  wunien  in  the  perfect  Republic.  In  the  last  analysis, 
he  and  all  antiquity,  with  one  common  accord,  admit  no 
other  than  a  physical  cause  for  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  in  marriage.  The  aim  is  raised  by  its  political 
significance,  but  the  feelings  of  the  heart  count  for 
nothing.  If  a  man  has  desires,  it  is  only  those  of  tho 
senses;  if  he  feels  a  j^assion,  no  moral  princi[)lc  hinders 
him  from  gratifying  it.    In  this  respect  nature  reigns  iu 
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all  her  plenitude  and  power,  and  philosopliy  and  paganism 
rather  justify  and  enconrage  than  restrain. 

There  was  a  class  of  women  wLo  took  advantage  of 
these  inclinations  to  withdraw  from  conjugal  servitude, 
and  to  gain  a  power  and  influence  over  men  not  possessed 
by  the  rightful  wife*  It  was  the  emancipation  of  woman 
in  the  sense  of  pagan  antiquity;  even  in  our  day  there 
are  reformers  of  society  who  ask  no  less.  In  Greece, 
after  the  time  when  arts  and  letters  were  cultiyated  with 
an  ardour  fruitful  in  immortal  works,  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  nation,  philosopliors,  poets,  mn;^nstrates,  and 
Statesmen,  sought  the  hetcerce,  and  yielded  to  the  danger- 
ous asoenden^  of  their  charms.  Free  in  their  behaviour, 
these  women,  who  were  not  condemned  to  the  melancholy 
isolation^f  the  gynoecwm,  mixed  with  men,  followed  the 
lessons  ^  the  philosophers,  and  formed  their  taste  by 
interviews  with  artists  and  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
inspired  by  their  graces.  They  thus  gave  themselves  an 
education  which  custom  prohibited  to  the  pure  young 
girl  and  the  faithful  wife.  The  husband,  who  could  Bad 
nothing  to  say  to  his  wife,  who  knew  so  little  and  held  an 
inferior  position,  solaced  himself  for  his  domestic  weari- 
nesses by  the  lively  and  witty  conversation  of  the  courtesan. 
It  is  true  the  hetceroi  were  held  in  contempt,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  austere  philosophers  and  illustrious  states- 
men from  passing  their  time  at  the  feet  of  a  Phryne  or 
an  Aspasia.'^ 

The  hetmrm  were  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in 
Corinth,  where  they  served  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 

which  in  the  second  century  still  justified  the  title  of 
Corinth  to  be  the  most  licentious  city  of  Greece.*'  There, 
the  married  man,  who  cared  little  for  his  wife,  was  allowed 
to  take  the  slaves  of  his  own  household  as  concubines. 
The  only  concession  which  the  law  made  to  morality  was 
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to  deprive  any  ohildrea  who  might  be  born  of  their  civil 
rights ;  bnt  the  father  was  allowed  to  adopt  them,  and 
they  often  shared  even  the  love  of  the  mother,  along 

with  her  rightful  children. 

Things  were  just  the  same  in  Rome.  After  the  last 
century  before  Christ,  ancient  severity  of  manners  was 
relaxed  in  all  ranks  of  society.  It  was  not  the  people 
alone  who  frequented  the  lupanar.  The  rich  man,  the 
senator,  the  patrician,  lost  themselves  in  these  places, 
where  they  found  women  like  the  heteercB  of  Greece,  a 
little  above  the  lowest  rank.  There  were  dancers,  mimes, 
players  on  the  flute  or  lyre,  living  sometimes  on  their 
own  account,  and  sometimes  sharing  the  oi-gies  of  young 
Romans  of  high  family,  whom  they  ruined  by  their  luxury. 
These  were  the  Lesbias,  Delias,  and  Cynthias  of  the  libera 
tine  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  were  in  turn  sung 
for  their  wanton  caresses  or  disdainfully  deserted,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprices  of  these  impure  and  fleeting  loves. 
Grave  men,  whose  dignified  position  or  illustrious  name 
kept  them  from  descending  so  low,  saw  no  disgrace  in 
living  with  concubines.  Sallust  already  remarked  with 
regret  the  decay  of  the  ancient  morality  of  the  Re- 
public." 

In  the  Augustan  age  these  irregularities  were  so  great 
that  concubinage  was  publicly  tolerated,  and  acknow- 
ledged and  regulated  by  the  laws ;  instead  of  being 
repressed,  it  was  made  almost  legal.  The  name  of  nuces 
injwtm  was  given  to  habitual  intimacy  with  a  female  of 
inferior  rank,  with  whom  marriage  waa  prohibited  by  law. 
Concubinage  became  a  legal  union  ;  differing  from  lawful 
marriage  in  that  it  assigned  no  duties  to  the  husband, 
who  was  also  free  from  the  law  against  adultery. This 
concession  to  the  license  of  the  age  took  away  all  force 
from  the  laws  of  Augustus  against  celibacy,  and  from 
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those  which  forbade  mairiage  with  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank*   Althoogh  oonoabinage  was  no  longer  oonsidered 

a  disgrace,  those  whom  the  ancients  had  called  concu- 
bines now  took  the  more  decent  name  of  friends. 
Tombs  were  raised  to  their  memory,  on  which  their 
description  was  inscribed  without  any  shock  to  morality; 
it  even  happened  that  the  name  of  the  wife  and  thO'Con-' 
onbine  who  followed  after  her  death  wen  Migraved  npon 
the  same  marble.**  The  law  went  no  farther  than  to 
forbid  the  Romans  to  have  more  than  one  concubine,  or 
to  have  one  along  with  a  legal  wife.  Throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  the  Empire  the  greatest  meu,  and 
ihe  emperors  who  -were  the  most  renowned  for  their 
▼irtoee^  snch  as  Vespasian  and  Marcos  Anrelins^  lived 
Qfjpeolj  in  nnions  of  this  kind. 

The  public  prostitutes  were  the  only  persons  branded 
with  infamy.'*  Domitian,  with  the  hope  of  diminishing 
their  numbers,  degraded  them  still  further;  ho  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  inheriting  or  of  receiving  a  legacy." 
Bat  this  measure  was  inetrec-tnal  against  an  evil  so  firmly 
rooted.  The  State,  finding  itself  too  weak  to  stop  this 
disgraceful  profession,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  stUl,  only 
the  result  of  pagan  ideas  about  the  infbriority  of  a  weak 
and  despised  sex,  had  long  tolerated  ib  and  even  sought 
to  profit  by  it.  Solon  had  already  established  houses  of 
pablic  debauchery  in  Athens,  and  had  levied  a  tax  on  the 
women  who  inhabited  them,  the  revenue  from  which  had 
sufficed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  vagabond  Venns ;  ^  after 
his  time  the  Athenian  Government  annually  let  this 
revenue  to  private  persons.*^  In  Rome,  after  the  time  of 
Caligula,  a  like  tax  was  raised  by  the  fiscal.*'  Alexander 
Severus,  one  of  the  most  moral  of  the  emperors,  unablo 
to  suppress  this  tribute  raised  from  the  vilest  corruption, 
at  least  refused  to  receive  it  in  the  public  treasury,  but 
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employed  it  solely  for  the  support  of  the  circuses  and 
amphitheatres.^'  It  is  melancholy  to  be  compelled  to 
say  that  this  infamons  tax  oontinaed  to  be  levied  doring 
the  Christian  period  of  the  empire,  and  still  is  in  onr  own 

times.  When  will  the  power  of  Christianity  be  strong 
enough  to  abolish  it,  along  with  the  profession  at  which 
it  is  aimed,  and  which  in  striking  it  authorizes  ? 

Besides  this  tribute,  the  depth  of  the  corruption  of 
Roman  morality  and  the  contempt  of  the  laws  and  magis- 
trates for  women  are  still  farther  proved  by  the  sentences 
of  the  judges,  who,  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Ohnrch, 
condemned  Christians  to  the  lupanaTy  or  gave  them  up  to 
the  savage  brutality  of  the  executioners  or  of  the  gladia- 
tors. The  "  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  "  give  many  examples 
of  these  decisions,  as  barbarous  as  they  were  cowardly, 
which  compelled  Christian  maidens  to  become  prostitutes 
or  to  renonnoe  Christ.^  The  pagans  understood  the  great 
respect  paid  to  chastity  by  the  Christians,*^  and  there- 
fore these  sentences  were  the  more  odious,  and  showed 
more  completely  their  contempt  both  for  Christianity  and 
for  human  diguity  iu  women.  "  Thuu  hast  been  a  pros- 
titute,''  said  the  judge  to  Saint  Afra;  "go  then  and 
sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  thou  art  unworthy  of  the  Qtod  of 
the  Christians,  who  knows  thee  not  J'  ^  Christian  virgins 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  hav('  given  their  bodies  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  Coliseum,  but  in  sacrificing  a  treasure 
more  precious  than  life  for  their  faith  their  heroism  was 
still  more  sublime. 

§  3.  Adultery  and  Divoice. 

It  18  easy  to  foresee,  as  the  result  of  these  ideas  about 
woman  and  marriage,  that  adultery  committed  by  a  man 
would  not  be  severely  punished  by  the  ancients.  The 
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moral  ohftraoter  of  marriago  was  absorbed  in  ito  civil 
and  poHtioal  aspeote.  Adultery^  theoj  was  regarded  as 
an  infriogement  of  the  rights  of  the  hosbaad;  as  an 

attack  on  his  property,  which  brought  trouble  within  his 
threshold,  where  he  alone  reigned  supreme.  In  both 
Greece  and  Kome  immediate  revenge  was  permitted,  the 
husband  was  allowed  to  kill  his  gailty  wife  as  well  as 
the  man  with  whom  the  orime  was  committed.^  If  he 
did  not  wish  himself  to  aveog^  his  outraged  honour,  he 
had  the  power  of  aconsing  his  wife.  This  was  a  mason- 
line  right,  and  was  not  possessed  by  the  woman;  she 
could  not  make  a  complaint  against  her  husband  if  he 
violated  conjugal  fidelity.** 

The  pride  of  the  husbands  wished  the  adulterous  wife 
to  be  severely  punished,  but  it  would  have  been  an  attack 
on  manly  msjest^  if  they  had  been  punished  in  their  turn. 
**  We  are  men,"  they  said ;  how -will  the  dignity  of  our 
sex  bear  the  insult,  if  we  submit  to  the  same  penalties  as 
women  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our  wives  ?  "  These 
accepted  their  humiliating  position  unmurmuringly. 
They  learned  absolute  submission ;  they  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  husband's  dignity  was  above  attack  and 
authorised  all  transgressions,  tf  a  woman  was  sorrowful 
on  this  account,  she  was  told  for  her  consolation  that  the 
virtue  of  woman  does  not  consist' in  superintending  her 
husband,  but  in  conforming  herself  to  his  wishes.  This 
derisive  comfort  was  given  by  a  woman,  Theauo,  the  wife 
of  Py  thagoras.^^ 

Violation  and  rape  were  punished  as  lightly  as  adul- 
tery. It  was  hardly  a  disgfraoe  for  a  young  girl  to  allow 
herself  to  be  seduced/'''  Violation  was  perfectly  repaired 
by  marriage,  and  was  only  an  infringement  of  the  laws 
protecting  her  father's  property.  In  Athens,  rape  was 
punished  as  a  slight  offence,  with  mild  penalties.  In 
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Eome,  where  in  the  times  of  the  decadence^  rape,  com- 
mitted even  by  married  men,  was  yery  freqoeQt,  the 
yoaog  girl  might  demand  the  death  of  the  ranaher^  or 
reparation  by  marriage  with  htm.*'  To  leare  the  deoiaion 

to  her,  who  was  as  often  an  accomplice  as  a  victim^  OOnld 
hardly  be  to  punish  the  crime. 

The  final  result  of  all  these  pnociples  and  legal  dispo- 
sitiona  as  to  the  position  of  women  and  their  relation^ip 
to  men  was  the  weakening  of  the  moral  sense  in  a  sex  in 
whose  destiny  the  welfare  of  society  is  more  intimately 
bonnd  np  than  was  ever  imagined  by  pagan  society. 
The  vices  of  men,  tolerated  by  the  law,  and  rather  justi- 
fied  than  energetically  condemned  by  the  morality  of 
philosophers,  were  made  into  excuses  for  the  vices  of 
women.^  After  the  time  in  Greece  and  Rome  when 
ancient  austerity  was  relaxed^  and  political  virtues  gwe 
place  to  individual  egoism,  married  women  themselves 
broke  free  from  the  ties  to  which  they  submitted  in  the 
interest  of  the  Republic,  and  hastened  in  the  path  of 
unruly  emancipation,  wlicre  they  followed  the  hetcvrcB 
and  courtesans.  They  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
art  and  literature  of  Greece,  which  instead  of  forming 
their  taste  only  familiarised  them  with  vice.  The  time 
had  gone  by  when  the  Romans,  less  corrupted  than  now, 
forbade  their  wives  and  daughters  to  read  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  in  the  fear  that  instead  of  learn- 
ing wisdom  they  would  find  only  lessons  in  libertinism/* 
Henceforth  they  eagerly  read  the  works  of  the  Greeks. 
Besides  the  poets,  the  Republic  of  Plato  attracted  and 
diarmed  them.  Whilst  the  men  took  advantage  of  the 
chimeras  of  the  great  philosopher  about  women,  to  justify 
their  numerous  and  changing  loves,^^  the  women  seized 
this  argument  in  favour  of  the  unbounded  licentiousness 
of  their  lives.'^    They  were  not  attached  to  their  family 
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by  aoj  sentiment  of  daty.  Giving  up  tlie  care  of  the 
house  and  children  to  Blaves,  who  were  as  (lepraved  as 
themselves^  they  occupied  themselves  with  nothing  but 
dress  and  luxury,  lovers  and  parrots,  games  in  the  circus 

or  adventures  at  the  hipanar.  There  was  nothing  in 
which  they  did  not  indulge  or  which  they  thought  a  dis- 
grace.^^  Very  few  marriages  remained  pure ;  a  chaste 
wife  was  considered  as  a  phenomenon  astonishing  by  its 
rarityJ'  Free  women  who  belonged  to  noble  families 
asked  to  have  their  names  entered  amongst  the  public 
prostitutes,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  punished  for 
adnltery.  They  claimed  the  privileges  of  infaray,  that 
they  might  more  safely  continue  their  scandalous  life. 
This  was  forbidden  under  Tiberius  by  a  senatuscomul" 
turn,  but  only  to  ladies  of  the  equestrian  order/" 

Even  in  tiie  time  of  Augustus  it  was  difficult  to  find 
young  girls  belonging  to  free  families  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  vestal  priesthood,  so  eagerly  sought  be- 
fore  that  time;  their  number  had  to  be  recruited  from  the 
enfranchised.  Tiberius  increased  their  salary  and  created 
new  honorary  distinctions,  to  attract  the  required  num- 
ber/' They  behaved  in  the  same  disorderly  manner  as 
other  women ;  neither  the  character  of  their  office  nor  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  Domitiau  restrained  them  from 
the  downward  paths  of  vice.'*  Augustus  had  tried  to 
arrest  the  demoralization  of  women  by  some  new  lawsJ* 
He  was  obliged  to  enforce  them  rigorously  against  his 
own  daughter  Julia,  who  was  addicted  to  the  most  scan- 
dalous excesses."^  But  these  measures  produced  no  efiect 
on  the  mass  of  the  people^  contradicted  as  they  were  by 
the  life  of  the  emperor  himself. 

Licentiousness  was  so  general  in  Rome  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  rhetoric  who  instructed  the  young  IloiiKins  in 
judicial  eloquence,  chose  for  their  special  study  questions 
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relating  to  rape  or  adultery.  The  young  advocates  in 
their  declamations  endeavoured  to  strengthen  or  elude 
the  law  according  to  the  position  and  wishes  of  the 
accaser  or  accnsed.^^  Justice^  debased  by  despotism,  lost 
its  seyerity,  and  allowed  the  immodesty  of  women  to  be 
exhibited  with  unspeakable  boldness  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  Roman  society,  as  completely  as  in  its  lowest  depths.*^ 

The  facility  of  divorce  increased  instead  of  lessening 
this  corruption.  Divorce  was  in  complete  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  ancient  society.  Marriage,  deprived  of  all 
moral  character,  was  no  longer  a  sacred  bond,  an  alliance 
of  souls,  although  a  Roman  jurisconsult  had  defined  it  as 
a  commnnity  of  things  human  and  divine.^  After  the 
time  when  political  considerations  prevailed,  it  became 
only  a  union  formed  solely  through  personal  interest.  It 
established  external  relationships  which  imposed  no  duty 
of  reciprocal  iidelity,aud  which  demanded  neither  conces- 
sion nor  sacrifice,  because  they  did  not  lead  to  nnion  of 
soul,  and  consequently  might  be  broken^  provided  the 
rupture  was  made  with  the  accustomed  formalities. 
Aceoriling  to  some  writers,  divorce  had  been  unknown 
in  Rome  during  several  centuries.®*  The  great  simplicity 
of  manners  and  the  preponderance  of  the  influence  of  the 
State  had  guarded  the  indissoluble  duration  of  marriage. 

Divorce  was  introduced  as  a  consequence  of  the 
decline  of  morality,  as  a  convenient  method  of  gaining 
freedom,  to  pursue  all  the  caprices  of  libertinism  with  a 
certain  regard  to  the  law.  Throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  pagan  empire,  from  the  later  republican  times, 
divorce  played  an  important  part  in  the  internal  history 
of  Boman  society.  Sometimes  the  man  asked  for  it, 
sometimes  the  woman;  it  was  sought  without  real  motive 
and  for  the  slightest  reasons.^*  A  Roman  questioned  by 
bis  friends  why  he  had  put  away  his  wife,  who  was  young, 
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rich,  aud  beautiful,  sliowed  tliein  liis  shoe,  saying",  "Yon 
see  this  is  new  aud  beautiful;  no  one  knows  however 
where  it  pinches  mo." 

MaBcenaSy  the  celebrated  patron  of  artists  and  men  of 
letters,  puaed  his  life  in  elegant  and  e£feniinate  de- 
baocbery,  and  made  himself  ^unons  by  his  thousand 
marriages  and  daily  divorces.*^  He  had  so  many  imita- 
tors, that  Augustus,  after  availiug  himself  of  divorce  in  a 
way  that  was  a  public  scandal,  was  compelled  to  limit 
the  ease  with  which  marriage  might  be  dissolved.^^  He 
enforced  some  formalities  which  were  not  enongh  to  stop 
^e  e?il.^  Women  asked  for  it  as  often  as  men.^  Ter- 
tollian  says  that  they  only  married  that  they  might 
obtain  liberty  through  divorce. This  license,  which 
powerless  laws  and  corrupt  morality  allowed  to  women, 
along  with  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  more  solemn  forms 
of  marriage,  ended  in  complete  annihilation  of  the  hus- 
baod'a  power,  which  existed  only  in  name  under  the 
Empire.^  Marriage  thus  lost  the  last  reninant  of  its 
importance  in  public  opinion.  The  depravity  of  woman 
and  of  all  societv  increased  at  a  ratu  to  which  no  human 
law  could  oppose  a  sufliciently  strong  barrier.  Woman 
in  freeing  herself  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient  institutions, 
had  also  emancipated  herself  from  the  external  laws  of 
morality;  she  had  freed  herself  only  to  increase  her 
burden  of  vice,  for  which  the  civilization  of  the  pagan 
world  provided  no  remedy. 

§  4.  Children,    Paiemal  Auihorif)/. 

The  same  contempt  for  individual  worth,  the  same 
submission  of  man's  dignity  to  the  State's  interest,  and 
oonaeqnently  the  same  exercise  of  the  right  of  the 
strc  ngL  st,  was  found  in  the  relation  of  father  to  dhildren, 
before  their  emancipation. 
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The  family,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquity,  was  instituted 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  Republic.  We  shall  even  see 
it  completely  destroyed  to  allow  the  State  to  remain  alone 

in  its  despotism.  The  father  was  the  chief  of  the  family, 
tlio  master  of  the  children.  They  owed  him  uulimited 
respect  and  obedience ;  they  belonged  to  him ;  they 
were  his  property,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  own 
will.  In  his  relations  in  regard  to  them  he  might  not 
take  the  counsels  of  natural  affection,  he  must  consult 
only  public  interest.  Home  and  Greece  were  nnanimons 
in  this  respect.  "The  sou/'  said  Aristotle,  "before  at- 
taining manhood  himself  belongs  entirely  to  tiio  father. 
Although  superior  to  a  slave,  1^  Las  only  an  imperfect 
reason  and  will;  therefore  he  in  absolute  dependence 
upon  his  father,  who,  it  is  true,  ought  to  nse  his  power 
only  for  his  son's  good,  but  we  know  that  his  good  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  State,  which  was  the  only 
condition  of  good  fortune."'**  In  llouio  authority  over 
children  was  one  of  the  special^^rrgjits  of  a  citizen.** 
Paternity,  which  was  rflt^er  strained  than  strengthened 
by  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  world,  was  a  true 
magistracy  in  the  interior  of  the  family,  and  this  magis- 
tracy was  despotic  even  to  cmelty.  It  gave  the  father 
the  extravagant  right  of  ridding  himself  of  those  clijldren 
whom  he  considered  unlikely  ever  to  be  serviceable  to 
the  (State.  The  ancient  llepublics,  where>^trength  ruled 
and  where  the  virtues  of  citizens  required  not  only  a 
trained  intelligence  but  a  robust  body,  required  vigorous 
generations  for  their  defence  and  continuance.  Why 
then  should  those  puny  beings  be  reared  who  gave  no 
promise  of  help  for  the  State  ?  Further,  as  one  could 
only  be  a  citizen  through  owning  a  fortune,  and  the  poor 
had  an  aimless  existence,  why  should  that  man  keep  his 
children  whom  he  would  be  unable  to  feed,  and  who 
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would  be  of  no  use  to  Bodety  ?  Therefore  the  right  of 
the  exposare  of  new-born  children  was  given  to  the  father 

bj  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

This  right  was  modified  in  Thebes  by  a  law  which 
tended  to  save  the  children  from  death.  Parents  who 
were  too  poor  to  bring  np  their  children  presented  them 
to  the  magistrates^  who  sold  them  to  the  first  citiaen  who 
offered  a  piice^  however  small  it  might  be.  The  bnyer 
kept  them  as  slaves,  and  by  the  serrices  they  rendered 
to  him  they  were  expected  to  testify  to  their  gratitude 
that  he  had  saved  their  life.^^  In  ancient  Italy,  Romulus 
forbade  the  custom  of  killing  useless  children^  which  he 
found  already  established;  bnt  he  allowed  the  exposure 
of  those  who  were  weak  or  deformed,  on  condition  that 
the  neighbours  yerified  their  miserable  condition.**  The 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  returned  to  the  older  and  more 
expeditious  practice ;  it  ordered  that  the  child  born 
deformed  should  be  killed  without  delay Directly  after 
birth  the  child  was  presented  to  the  iather^  who  accepted 
or  refused  it.  In  accepting  it  he  engaged  to  bring  it  np, 
otherwise  it  was  exposed.**  This  formality  of  presenta* 
tion  and  acceptance  remained  long  in  Borne,  even  to 
a  period  when  in  rich  families  habits  were  in  this  respect 
improved.^ 

Wq  should  certainly  expect  to  £nd  the  philosophers, 
wholly  dependent  though  they  were  on  the  egoistic  spirit 
ci  antiquity,  at  least  protest  against  a  custom  so  contrary 
to  the  deepest  fseling^  of  the  hnman  heart ;  bnt,  instead 

of  blaming  it,  they  find  sophisms  in  its  justification. 
Plato  not  only  requires  that  deformed  and  ailing  children 
shall  be  exposed  in  secret  places;  he  also  finds  that 
it  is  uot  advisable  to  bring  up  the  children  of  parents 
belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Bepublic.^^  Aris- 
totle agreed  with  him.   He  desired  a  Saw  to  prohibit  the 
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preservation  in  life  of  pany  children.^^^  Still  farther, 
these  geniuses,  so  great  in  other  respects,  but  whose 

natural  feelings  had  been  stifled  by  pagan  politics,  saw  a 
danger  if  the  population  should  increase  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  According  to  them,  the  egoistic  interest  of  their 
aristocratic  State  required  that  the  poor  should  not  have 
too  many  children ;  especially  as  the  poor  themselves  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  willing  to 
allow  the  conjugal  anion,  bat  with  the  coldest  indifference 
they  counselled  abortion.  They  gave  the  same  advice  to 
all  who  feared  the  care  of  a  large  family.*^ 

These  counsels  of  sages  and  permissions  of  legislators 
were  followed  only  too  often.  They  spread  even  beyond 
the  limits  intended  by  their  aathors.  The  citizen  who 
had  no  pretext,  of  poverty  exposed  other  than  feeble 
children.  Sometimes  a  father  who  did  not  wish  to 
divide  his  fortune  in  tuo  many  portions,  or  to  give  dowries 
to  too  many  daughters,  freed  himself  thus  from  the 
children  who  embarrassed  his  plaua.^^"* 

This  custom  of  exposure  was  continued  in  the  Chris* 
tian  period  of  the  Empire.  Even  in  the  fourth  oentory 
there  were  parents  who,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions 
of  the  emperor,  strangled  or  exposed  their  new-born 
children.^^ 

The  fat(;  of  these  unhappy  exposed  ones  is  easy  to 
divine.  Often^  doubtless,  they  served  as  food,  for  wild 
beasts.  From  time  to  time  a  married  woman  rescued 
one,  to  please  her  husband  who  desired  an  heir;^^  bat 
generally  those  who  were  saved  were  destined  for  slavery 
or  the  lupanar.  Whoever  took  charg^of  them  possessed 
them  as  things  deserted  on  the  high  road;  he  was  their 
waster,  and  could  either  sell  them  or  abuse  thcm.*^^ 

The  child  was  subject  to  paternal  authority  until  the 
day  of  his  emancipation.   If  he  married  or  obtained 
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public  office  before  this  time,  be  still  remained,  as  did 
ftlso  bis  own  children,  under  the  absolute  authority  of  his 
father.  The  personality  of  children  disappeared,  so  to 
speak,  in  that  of  the  father.     In  Rome  an  apparently 

strange  law  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  latter 
to  accuse  his  son  before  the  tribunals.  Natural  right 
was  appealed  to,  to  explain  this  refusal ;  as  a  man  cannot 
bring  an  action  i^gainst  himself,  so  neither  can  he  bring 
one  against  the  child  who  is  in  his  own  power.^^  All 
that  the  son  possessed  belonged  to  the  father ;  all  that  he 
gained  before  emancipation  went  to  swell  the  paternal 
property.  The  father  alone  had  a  will  in  the  family.  lie 
decided  the  marriages  of  the  children.  The  daughter 
especially  was  compelled  to  take  the  husbaiul  whom  her 
father  chose.  She  was  his  chattel;  he  could  send  her 
away  without  her  own  consent^^ 

The  sole  master  of  his  fortune,  he  was  under  no  bonds 
to  his  children.  The  power  of  disposing  of  his  wealth 
was  without  limit  or  condition ;  he  could  leave  it  to 
whom  he  would,  and  disinherit  his  children  without  any 
cause.^^  If  he  died  without  a  will,  the  succession  went 
to  the  son  who,  married  or  unmarried,  was  under  his 
power  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  emancipated  sons 
who  had  left  the  family  were  excluded,  as  also  were 
the  daughters,  whom  the  Voconian  law  had  deprived 
of  the  right  of  inheritance.  The  emancipated  son  suc- 
ceeded only  in  default  of  direct  heirs  in  the  Uoman 
sense.  If  there  was  no  son  at  all,  the  agnates  were 
sought  in  order  that  the  patrimony,  which  symbolised 
the  race  of  the  father,  might  never  pass  to  strangers.^^^ 

Paternal  authority  was  not  restricted  to  the  enormous 
rights  that  we  have  just  mentioned;  there  were  others 
ec^ually  exorbitant  and  founded  on  the  same  principle. 
In  both  Athens  and  Rome  the  father  could  sell  his 
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childreii^  e^eii  adalts;  ancient  Boman  law  bestowed  npon 
him  the  right  of  life  or  death,  even  over  those  whom  he 
had  accepted  at  the  time  of  their  birth.^^^    He  filled  the 

office  of  jiuige  in  the  family;  the  right,  or  rather  the 
natural  duty  of  correction  was  carried  to  the  barbarous 
leogth  of  bestowing  the  power  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment on  the  child  who  disobeyed  paternal  authority. 
Armed  with  the  executioner's  axe,  the  father  compelled 
from  his  family  a  respect  which  was  only  fear  inspired  by 
the  fiercest  tyranny. 

runious  examples  of  the  enforcement  of  this  right  are 
well  known.  We  will  leave  others  the  privilege  of 
admiring  the  republican  virtue  of  a  Cassius  or  a  Manlius 
Torquatns  in  condemning  his  son  to  death.  We  see 
in  these  facts  only  a  proof  of  Boman  harshness,  which 
proudly  sacrificed  rightful  affection  to  the  State,  if  this 
affection  yet  existed  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  there  were  fathers  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  right.  The  Chevalier  Erixon  beat  two  of 
his  sons  to  death.  The  people,  it  is  true,  rose  in 
tumult  and  stabbed  him.^^^  Custom  no  longer  agreed 
with  the  ancient  law;  but  it  had  not  been  formally 
annulled. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  condition  in  ancient  society 
of  those  children  who  lost  their  parents  before  they  wore 
old  enoucrh  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  Athens  the 
orphans  of  citizens  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
arohons.  Those  whose  father  had  died  ior  the  State 
were  brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  through 
gratitude,  and  because  they  formed  part  of  the  community 
of  the  State  of  which  the  father  himself  was  a  member. 
In  liome  there  was  a  legal  guardianship  for  those  who 
liad  wealth  to  administer;  but  neither  the  State  nor 
the  more  wealthy  citizens  cared  for  those  who  had  none. 
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Doabtl 'sf;  in  most  cases  they  were  reduced  to  seek  their 
means  of  existence  in  servitude  or  infamy. 

§  5.  Edtieation. 

The  need  of  educatiou  was  recognised  by  philosophers 
and  written  in  the,  laws.  Socnites  s(j^d  nothing  was 
more  wortliy  of  the  mcditationa  of  the  sago  than  the 
methods  of  education  for  himself  and  ^oso  belonging  to 
bim.^^^  But  the  external  direction  of  ancient  civilization 
imprinted  a  &tal  tendency  on  these  meditaUons,  from 
which  the  greatest  spirits  were  unable  to  free  themselves. 

The  highest  aim  of  educaLiou  was  not  to  develop  the 
iudividuality  whilst  correcting  its  vices,  but  to  form  the 
child  for  civil  life,  to  teach  him  political  yirtucs,  to  excite 
rather  than  rebuke  the pfide  nf  the  citizen.  If  the  child 
ought  to  be  brought  up  only  for  the  g6od  of  the  State, 
it  is  natural  that  the  State  alone  shonld  take  j^harge  of 
him.  The  family  mnst  be  sacrificed,  its  ia^uence  on 
education  must  bo  nothing,  or  it  must  be /greatly  re- 
stricted; for  even  here,  in  the  stronghold' of  paternal 
power,  the  child  belongs  first  to  the  Ue^xublic.  There- 
fore Plato  desired  that  the  childreU'df  well-to-do  people, 
that  18  of  the  ariscocralio^dss^  of  society^  should  be 
entrusted  to  pubKo  nurses  in  8U9h'  a  way  that  no  mother 
should  be  able  to  distingnis^'which  was  her  own  child.^** 
From  his  earliest  days  ^fHe  child  should  learn  only  to 
know  the  State,  to  which  he  would  be  devoted  at  a  Inter 
tmie.  Torn  from  the  natural  tenderness  of  the  mother 
whom  he  must  ignore  for  ever,  he  must  be  given  to  the 
cold  and  despotic  care  of  the  Republic,  jealous  of  all 
affection  of  which  it  was  not  the  sole  object.  Aristotle, 
notwithstanding  his  warmer  feeling  of  the  lawful  de- 
mands of  nature,  also  asked  that  the  education  of 
children  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  parents,  llo 
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considered  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to 
allow  each  father  to  educate  liis  children  himself;  the 
State  ought  to  take  charge  of  educatioiij  which  should  be 
the  first  daty  of  every  legislator. 

This  public  education,  in  which  the  State  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  family,  was  only  completely  realised  in 
Sparta.  This  Republic  was  a  body  organized  in  its 
smallest  detail^  Individual  liberty  did  not  exist  there. 
Each  citizen  was  a  member  whose  part  was  decided  be- 
forehand, and  who  was  nothing  outside  his  assigned 
position.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  early  to  prepare 
children  to  take  their  place  in  this  mechanism.  Their 
education  was  then  solely  an  affair  of  State.  They  were 
taken  from  their  earliest  years  and  educated  away  from 
the  paternal  home,  in  order  to  cultivate  their  strength 
and  capabilities  with  a  sole  view  to  political  interests. 
As  warriors  were  specially  needed  to  defend  an  existence 
brought  about  by  conquest,  the  education  given  con- 
sisted principally  of  gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 
Even  the  young  girls  were  trained  in  a  manner  to  de- 
velop their  mental  courage  and  bodily  strength. Such 
a  system  could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  a  legisla- 
tion as  contrary  to  human  nature^  as  was  that  of  Lycorgus. 
There  was  a  vice  inherent  in  it,  which  was  bound  to  ruin 
both  itself  and  Sparta. 

Everywhere  else^  both  in  Greece  and  Bome,  paternal 
education  was  not  absolutely  prohibited,  though  it  was 
founded  on  the  same  definite  ])rinciples.  They  never  tried 
to  bring  up  the  man,  before  training  the  citizen.  The 
man  being  mixed  with  the  citizen,  all  their  efiforts  tended 
to  give  the  child  the  virtues  which  would  assure  his 
position  in  the  State.  The  laws  were  the  general  rules 
of  education ;  parents  had  only  to  point  out  their  appli- 
cation in  the  dilTereut  circumstances  of  life.^^® 
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In  this  edncation,  intencled  chiefly  to  promote  ])hysical 
and  intellectual  developmentj  little  care  was  taken  to 
enooarage  feeling  and  Section.  It  was  useless  to  aronse 
the  depths  of  oonscieDOOj  as  moralitj  consisted  in  keep- 
ing the  laws.  The  mother's  mission  was  consequently  ' 
redaced  to  the  needful  physical  cares  daring  the  earliest 
years.  We  never  hear  amongst  the  ancients  of  maternal 
rights  or  duties.  Antiquity  neglected  to  place  the 
mother's  tenderness  by  the  side  of  the  father's  formidable 
authority.  Ancient  wisdom  ignored  the  importance  of 
this  necessary,  and  natural  tenderness  in  the  work  of 
education.  They  allowed  that  the  mother  loved  her 
cLilai  cn,  often  even  more  than  the  father,  but  a  Greek 
poet  could  lind  no  better  explanation  of  her  love  than 
one  utterly  discreditable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.^^' 

It  is  true  that  woman  was  permitted  to  watch  over  and 
guide  her  children  in  their  earliest  infancy;  but  this  was 
not  a  prerogative  but  an  almost  servile  charge  that  the 
father,  engaged  in  external  occupation,  left  to  her  care. 
If  she  interfered  in  the  education  of  lier  sons,  she  also 
thought  only  of  the  virtues  of  the  citizen.  The  wife  of 
Pythagoras,  writing  to  a  friend,  advised  her  to  avoid  all 
gentleness  in  educating  her  son,  but  by  harsh  treatment 
to  prepare  him  for  the  practice  of  temperance  and 
courage.^"  Cornelia  was  celebrated  for  the  vigorous  and 
patriotic  education  which  she  gave  her  sons."* 

We  shall  be  asked  perhaps  by  what  principles  the 
education  of  girls  was  regulated.  We  understand  why 
moralists  thought  so  little  about  how  they  should  be 
brought  up  when  we  remember  the  inferior  position  given 
to  them  by  ancient  society.  Their  chief  virtue  was  sub* 
•  mission,  which  was  taught  them  by  the  strict  authority 
of  the  father.  The  handiwork  which  helped  to  charm  the 
long  weariness  of  the  wife,  shut  up  ia  the  gyncBceum, 
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was  taught  to  the  joung  girl  either  by  her  mother  or  by 
slaves.  This  imperfect  edacation  was  bound  to  have,  in 
the  long  ran,  results  equally  unfortunate  for  the  women^ 

as  the  purely  political  edncation  had  for  the  men.  Both 
lacked  a  basis  in  the  soul  itself ;  directed  solely  to  ex- 
ternals^ they  had  no  roob  in  the  moral  conscience.  The 
ancient  spirit,  in  neglecting  to  combat  the  egoism  in  a 
child's  hearty  in  order  Jiii^^^w^p.  in  him  only  pride  and 
civic  virtues,  could  not  giv9tl^4jlese  virtaes  either  their 
true  motive  or  their  mos^  solid  support.  A  time  was 
bound  to  come  whoir^poittical  education  would  become 
powerless  against  the  force  ofTJHJividual  egoism. 

In  the  times  of  the  decadenc^  education  for  public  life 
disappeare^T^ithout  being.  repl^eoSby  that  for  family 
life,  whielrVras^ei^  to  thh^ temper  oif  ancient  society. 
The  fKth^v,  rushin^.^ift^  pleasure  ol^  lost  in  intrigue,  no 
longer  occupied  him^*lf  with  his  sons;  the  mother,  wholly 
given  to  luxury  and  adventures,  not  only  wasted  her 
chilciren'^  fortune,  but  abandoned  them  to  the  care  of 
impiire  nnrses  or  ignorarit  slaves.  Provided /hat  they 
learned  to  speak  Greek  early,  she  remain e^^rfectly  in- 
di£fera^trto\the  pernicioas  inflnences  tA  wki6n  they  were 
exposed.^  M)thers  sent  their  chtlaren  to  one  of  the 
public  schoulj^,  where  boys  and  girl^  were  mixed  together, 
and  which,  without  m(»ral  oversiy^t  or  strict  control,  were 
only  schools  of  precocious  depfavity.^^^  When  the  chil- 
dren had  reached  the  age  at  which  thei%  edacation  onght 
to  be  completed  by  literary  instmction,  they  were  tmated 
to  lettered  slaves ;  and  these  teachers  were  often  chosen 
from  amongst  the  least  capable  servants.  He  who  was 
good  for  nothing  as  husbandman,  steward,  or  boatman, 
was  thought  good  enough  to  complete  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  patricians. 

The  development  of  public  inatraction  amongst  the 
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ancients  is  beyond  the  sobject  of  oar  work.  It  most 
suffice  OS  to  have  characterized  the  spirit  of  the  educa- 
tion which  was  given  to  youth.     We  have  seen  it 

claimed  originally  by  the  Stato  as  ono  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties,  yet  left  at  last  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  incapable  slaves.  We  know  that  there  were 
always  consoling  exceptions;  but  a  society  must  be 
rapidly  nearing  its  fall  when  the  noble  mission  of  training 
the  mind  and  sonl  of  children  can  be  regarded  as  a  ser* 
vile  occupation  unworthy  of  a  freeman.  Antiquity  had 
never  required  any  but  civic  virtues.  To  these  virtues 
she  had  owed  her  greatness.  But  they  could  not  be 
taught  by  slaves;  when  they  bad  disappeared,  they  were 
judged  unnecessary.  Pagan  civilization  had  no  others 
with  which  to  replace  them ;  and  henceforth  the  descend- 
ants of  the  proudest  republicans  were  educated  by  slaves^ 
to  bo  governed  by  despots. 


(1)  We  donot  sliaro  thcopinion  of  Fr.  Jacobs,  who,  in  his  "  Beitr.icrG  znr 
Gescbichte  des  wtubliuhen  Goschlechts  "  {I  'erinischie  ScUrijttn,  Lcbtii  und 
KumtderAUen.  LeipB.fVoL  iii.  p.  159  if.),  maiiitamB  that  in  ancient 
timcB  the  condition  of  woman  was  far  better  than  is  commonly  supposod. 
(2)  Polit.,  1. 1,  5,  pp.  4,25.  (3)  Cf.  Van  Stc^^eren,  De  condifiouf'  rivili 
jeminariim  AOunietuium.  ZwolIe,id39,  p.  13U  H.  U)  Majestas  virurumi 
imbeeUlitas  mnlieram  «t  levltas  animi,  eto. ;  Val.  Max.,  II.  1,  f  6, 
p.  84.  Gains,  I.  §  141.  p.  74.  fo)  Stob.'cus,  t.  LXXII.  Uxorem  duccre 
non  es'ie  bonum,  and  tit.  LXXII.  VitajM-ratio  muHcrum,  pp.  277, 
307.  (6.)  Plato,  De  Leg.,  VI.  p.  38G.  Tucit.,^u«.  ill.  33,  vol.  i.  p. 
153.  (7)  AaL  Of>ll.,  1. 6,  toI.  i.  p.  50.  (8)  The  Yooonian  Law,  Cioer., 
De  n^p..  III.  7  ed.  Lemaire.  p.  301.  (9)  De  Lea.,  VI.  p.  3G8.  (10) 
lb.,  IV.  p.  254;  VI.  p.  370.  (11)  lb..  IV.  p.  254.  (12)  Xonoph., 
De  lUp.  Laced. t  c.  1,  voLvi.  p.  lo.  (13)  Eurip.,  Androm.,  o75  ff.,  vol. 
i.p.461.  Ariit,Po<<t.n.8,p.61.  (14)  AriBt.,  PoUt.  11.  2.,  p.  83. 
(15)  T.II.p.  515.  (16)  Polit,  n.  2  flf.,  p.  33  ff.  (17)  Do  verum 
natara.  Leipz.  1801.  p.  39  ff.  (IR)  De  n^p.,Y.  pp.  272,  276;  De 
Leg.,  v.  p.  294.  (19)  Xenoph.,  Meiiiurab.,  II.  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  84.  (20) 
Colamella,  De  Re  Rtut.,  XII.  prsf.  in  Script.  Eei  Aute.,  toI.  ii.  p.  407. 
(21)  Corn.  Nepos,  praf.  p.  4.  ilcwindri  Fragm.  p.  90.  (22)  Polit.  I 
l,p.  4.  (2:^)  lb.,  c.  6,  p.  24.  {21)  Ufvm,  De  Ariiitarchi  hrrrditate. 
CIO  ;  in  Oratt.  Att.,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  i25j  <r.f/.,  Domosth.,  in  Androtioiia, 
S  53 ;  in  0. 0.,  vol.  ir.  p.  647.  (2C)  Xenoph.,  <Eeon.  e.  8,  §  12,  vol. 
p.  19.      (27)  €.9;  FkntiiB,  Mercator,  Act  lY.  So.  6,  T.  1  ff.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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154.  (28)  Din.,  XXIII.  tit  2, 1.  49.  (29)  lb.,  1.  23.  (30)  lb.,  U. 
37  and  81.  (ol)  lb.,  1.42.  (32)  **  Uxor  quoqne  qiife  fai  txumu  eft 
.  .  .  fllisBloco  est."  Gaius.  III.  §  3.  p.  207.  (33)  Tacit.,  Annal.,  1. 
10,  V.  1 ;  vol.  i.  p.  12, 250.  (34)  TLrtuIl.,  Apolog.,  c.  39,  p.  122.  (35) 
Dtg.,  XVllI.  tit.  3,  11.  1  and  7.  (3G)  Cf.  the  law  "De  liberia  ex- 
MbendiB.*'— Dtj7M  XVn.ttt.  80.  (37)  Plautns,  Trinvmmut,  Act  II.  Bo. 
2,  VV.98,  94,  Tol.  ii.  p.  ICl.  (38)  T^clt.,  Annal..  IV.,  c.  16,  vol.  1,  p. 
109.  (39)  Galas,  I.  §  157,  p.  7R.  >fj»f  iWr/w.,  X.  38,  §  6,  vol  iii. 
p.  G94.  (41)  Demoslh.,  Fro  Fhormione,  §  8,  in  Oratt.  Atl.^  vol.  t.  p. 
819.  (42)  Viler.  Max.,  IL  9,  p.  132.  Cf.  Osann,  De  ealihum  apud 
veteret  populos  conditiuue,  Giessen,  1844,  qto.  (43)  Aul.  Gell.,  I.  vol. 
i.  p.  50.  (44)  The  Lex  Julia  and  Papia  Poppa?a.  Dio  Cassius,  LIV, 
16,  vol.  ii.  p.  03.  (45j  See,  for  example,  Ovid's  Xmorf«,  and  the  selec- 
tions from  the  poeta  ap.  Stobwna,  tit.  68, 64,  p.  238  ff.  ^e  lore  talee  of 
the  tirst  centuries  a.d.  Appian,  Halieut.,  IV.  vv.  37,  38,  p.  41,inOpp.  Vm., 
Alti.  lolT,  S=.  (4C)  Cicer.,  Tusc.  Disp.,  IV.  32  IT.,  vol.  x.  p.  623  ff. 
(47)  Farad.  V.  vol.  xii.  p.  252.  (48)  Cf .  Atlit uajus,  1.  XII.  vol.  v.  8 jc- 
ratea to  Theodotes,  Xenoph.,  JII«mora&.,  III.  11,  vol.  iv.  p.  187 ff.;  Psendo 
Demostb.,  In  Neceram.,  §  45  ft,  Oratt.  Att.,yo\.  v.  p,  556.  (40)  Dio  Chry- 
sos  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Ye  inhabit  a  city  more  licentious  than  any 
city  either  of  the  past  or  present  time." — Or.  37,  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  (50) 
Sallast.t  De  SeUo  CatiLt  e.  18,  toI.  i.  p.  23.  Seneoa,  De  Ira,  II.  8,  yol  i. 
p.  36.  (81)  Dig^  X2CV.,  tit.  7, 1.  3 ;  also  XLYIIL  Act  5.  (52)  «* .  .  . 
Nunc  vero  nomine  amicara,  paulo  honesliore,  concnbinam  appcllari," 
Paulas  op.  Dig.,  L.  tit.  16, 1. 144.  (53)  Concubina  miii  amautissima.** 
Oniber,  vol  i.  p.  640,  No.  8  ;  p.  631,  No.  5,  etc.  (54)  Quintil.,  IfuiU 
Orat.,  VI.  3,vol.  i.  p.  375.  (55)  Sueton.,  Domit.,  c.  8,  p.  381.  Dig., 
XXII.  tit.  6. 1.  3,  §  5.  (50)  Athcnfpua,  XIII.  25,  vol.  v.  p.  56.  (57) 
**Ilof»nicbv  riXos."  .^Ischin.,  Contra  Timarchum,m  Oratt.  Att.  vol.  iii.  p. 
269.  (58)  Sneton.,  Calipula,o,  48-41,  p.  204.  (59)  Lamprid.,  AL 
Sev.,c.  24,  in  Scriptt.  Hist.  Aiifj.,  vol.  i.  p. 274.  (RO)  Euseb.,  Hist.  EccL, 
VI.  5,  p.  207  ;  De  Martyr.  Pahest.,  cpp.  5,  8,  p.  .'VJC.  XM.  PalladiuB.  Hist. 
Latu.,  c.  3,  p.  18.  In  3U4  a.d.  bt.  Irene  was  coudcmuod :  "  I  direct  that  the 
apparitors  and  public  executioner  maka  her  to  stand  naked  in  the  InpofMr ; 
that  she  draw  one  loaf  per  day  fromtiie  palace,  the  apparitors  themselves 
taking  care  that  fiho  docs  not  get  away." — Acta  Mart.,  Ruinart,  p.  395. 
See  also  Acta  S.  Thcoilonr,  lb.,  p.  307,  etc.    Pnidentius  says  of  St.  Agnes: 

**  This  maiden  to  the  public  brothel  they  consign. 
Unlets  she  bow  before  tbe  hsetben  ^rine.** 

{Peristeph.  bymn  14,    25,  26,  p.  256).  **  They  order  the  maiden  either 

to  sacrifice  or  to  be  taken  to  the  lupanar." — Ambros.,  De  Virgin.,  II.  4, 
§  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  in*^.  (r.l)  "  For  recently  too,  by  condemning  tho  Chris- 
tian maiden  to  the  brothel  {ad  knonem)  instead  of  to  the  lions  {ad  Uonem), 
yon  acknowledge  that  to  ns  the  violation  of  chastity  is  more  dreadfnl  than 
any  other  form  of  puniahment  or  death."— Tertull.,  Apolog,t60,  p.  103. 
Buinart,  Acta  Mart.,  p.  4.")">.  (G'2)  "  Behold  our  maidona  meet  doath 
calmly,  with  their  honour  intact,  not  dreading  tho  threats  and  corruptions 
and  lupanaria  of  the  coming  Antichrist." — Cypr.,  De  JIforfof.  p.  288. 
(03)  Xouoph.,  Hiero,  c.  3.  vol.  v.  p.  2.]'.)  ;  Pausan.,  IX.  30,  §  4.  vol.  iii.  p. 
421 ;  Quintil.,  Speech*'f,  317,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.  (04)  Lex  Julia.  Corp.  Jur., 
IX.  tit.  9, 1. 1  ft.     W  ith  pagan  men  a  free  rein  is  given  to  all  lascivious- 
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turn.  Only  ndnltery  is  condemned  by  the  law,  while  in  the  lupanar  mth 
inferior  persons  thiire  are  no  restrictions  imposed  on  lust ;  as  tlioufli, 
forsootli !  the  wrougness  of  tke  act  laj  in  the  rank  of  the  person,  not  iu 
tiie  intention."— Hieron..  Bp,  77,  toL  i.  p.  459.  *'  Bat  lonie  one  will  my, 
She  is  not  a  profitituto  wliom  I  koep  ;  she  ia  my  coacabixie.  t  lioly 
Bishop,  thou  niakest  my  concubine  into  an  harlot.  .  .  .  Thru  saye^t 
my  handmaiden  is  my  concubine.  Do  I  go  iu  to  auotber  man's  wue  /  JUo 
I  go  to  the  iMiblio  harlot?  Can  I  do  what  I  like  in  my  own  house  f  *' 
—  Angnst.,  Sernw  22 1,  §  3,  vol.  v.  p.  671-5.  (65)  "  Sod  nos  viri  sumns ; 
an  vero  f-exiis  nostri  dij^'nitas  hanc  Bustinebit  injuriam,  ut  cum  aliis' 
feminia  prater  axorea  nostras  £i  quid  admittimus,  iu  lueudis  poenia 
mnlierihu  oomparemnrf  *' — Ap.  AngtiBt.,  De  ConjugiU  AdvU,,  n.  8»  toL 
vi.  p.  299.  (66)  "  TaufT^j  7dp  dpcr^  ianv  oix  ji  wafMeHifnfais  rou  al^oOs 
dXV  ^ffvfxv(pnt>opdV — I  hi^ixwo  ad  icostrntnht ;  in  Muliemm  Grcec.  Frofjm., 
p.  22d.  (07)  I'lutarch,  Quatt,  8ympo$.^  Yil.,  quaBst.  8,  c.  3,  vol.  xi. 
p.  836.  (68)  Id. ,  Vita  Soloni§,  e.  38,  toI.  1.  p.  337 ;  Qointil.,  Speeehet, 
262,  vol.  iii.  p.  00.  (00)  '*  And  this  wick«  dness  has  produced,  in  the 
first  instance,  a(hiltery,  since  the  women  are  not  content  to  keep  good 
faith  themselves  to  husbands  who  do  not  reciprocate  their  ailectiou.  In 
a  word,  there  is  no  adulteress,  however  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  who 
may  not  plead  this  cxcuso  for  her  j-in,  that  she  is  not  doing  hor  husband 
a  wronc.  but  only  rti'aying  a  wron;^  ho  has  done  her." — Lactant.,  Dti-. 
Iwii it., VI.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  501.  (70)  Seuica,  Comol.  ad  Helviam,  c.  16, 
vol,  i.,  p.  189.  (71)  Cf.  Hieron.,  Bp.  69,  vol.  i.p.  415.  (72)  Epict, 
Fnnjm.  5;i.  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  (73)  See  Juvenril's  sixth  satire,  which  is 
summed  up  in  tlieso  words  :  "Nil  non  pt-rmittit  raulier  sibi,  turpe  putat 
nil,"  V.  457,  p.  72.       (74)  Tacit.,  Ann.,  vol.  i  p.  154.  (75) 

**Bara  avis  in  terns,*'  eto.^aTenal.  Sat,  YiTiei,  p.  69.  (76)  Tacit., 
Ann.,  II.  85,  voL  i.  p.  125 ;  Siif  ton.,  Tiber.,  c.  35,  p.  Ml) ;  Dig. ,  XLVIII.  tit. 
5,  1.  i:i,  §  2.  (77)  Suit.,  Octav.,  c.  31,  p.  75;  Tai-it.,  Jjiu.,  IV.  1(1.  vol. 
i.  p.  200.  (7S)  Suet.,  Domit.,  c.  8,  p.  381.  (TTJJTl.,  Octav.,  c.  34,  p. 
78 :  Dio  Cassras.  LIV.  16.  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  (80)  Seneoa,  De  Bewf. ,  Yl.  83, 
vol.  ii.  p.  397.  (^^l)  Amongst  the  siicoches  ascribed  to  Quintilian,  forty 
are  taken  up  with  questioTis  ol  adultery,  i\i\<\  tliirty  with  questic  iis  of 
rape,  vol.  iii.  (82)  Vide  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Martial;  also  the  picture 
drawn  hy  Clem.  Alex.,  Padag,,  m.  3  ff.,  toI.  i.  p.  253  ff.  (83)  Biodes- 
tinus.  Ap.  Difj.  XXm.,  t.  ii.  1.  1.  (81)  .\ul.  Gell..  IV.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  IBO; 
TertuU.,  Apolo{j.,  c.  0,  p.  27.  (85)  Ciulius  to  Cicero,  Ejp.  ad  l)iv., 
VIII..  ep.  7,  vol.  vii.  p.  256.  Seneca,  De  JJen*-/.,  III.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
**  Collige  saroinalas,  dieet  libertns  (to  the  wife  who  is  to  he  sent  off)  et 
oxi ;  jam  gravii  et  nobis,  et  sn^pe  emuugeris,  cxi  Ocius;  et  propera  ; 
sicco  venit  altera  naso." — Juvt  n.,\'l.  v.  116  ff.  p.  00.  (86)  i'lutarch, 
Covjutjialia  Prcccepta,  vol  vii.  p.  417.  (87)  "  Qui  uxorem  millies  duxit 
Qnotidiana repndia.*' Seneca,  Ep,  114,  vol.  iv. p.  86 ;  De  Prond,, 
e.  8.  vol.  i.p.  227.  (■'^"^)  Suet.,  Ocfat»..c.  31,  p.  78.  (SO)  The  Lex 
Julia.  T'!'}..  XXWTII.  til.  11,  1.  1.  (90)  Juvenfil,  VI.  1>2U,  230,  p.  72. 
(*Jl)  "  iic'puaiuui  \cro  jam  et  votum  est.  quasi  matrimonii  fructus."— 
TertnU.,  ApoL,  e.  6,  p.  37.  (93)  Ct.  M.  Troplong,  De  VInfiuenee  du 
Chri*tianii>)uc  f'Vr  le  droit  chil  dru  linniniu-t.  Par.  1843,  p.  316  ff.  (93) 
Politiea,  I.  5,  p.  23.  (01)  Dif/.,  I.  tit.  0),  1.  3.  4  (05)  .Eli*n,  II.  7, 
vol.  i.  p.  69.  (Oo)  Dion,  ilalic,  II.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  (97)  "Pater 
fllinm  monstrosom,  et  contra  formam  generis  hnmani,  reeens  sibi  natom. 
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cito  necato."— Tab.  4  in  Cicer.,  0pp.,  vol.  xi.  p.  430.  (98)  Cf.  Terence, 
Andria,  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  vv.  20,  27,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  (99)  In  Cicero'a  Ora- 
tions, he  often  speaks  of  fathers  who  suscipiont  "  (i.e.,  take  up)  their 
children.— In  Ferr.,  II.  1.  lll.c.  69,  vol.  iii.  p.  477;  Philipp,  UL  §  6, 
vol.  vi.  p.  279.  (100)  "  It  follows  that  the  best  of  both  sexes  ought 
to  be  brought  together  as  often  as  possible,  and  the  worst  as  seldom  as 
possible  ;  and  that  the  issue  of  the  former  unions  ought  to  be  reared,  and 
that  of  the  latter  to  be  abandoned."  The  issue  of  inferior  parents, 
and  all  imperfect  rhililren  that  nro  born  to  the  others,  will  be  concealed, 
as  is  fitting,  in  some  mysterious  and  unknown  place." — De  Hep.,  V.  p, 
272-274.  (101)  "And  concerning  the  abandonment  or  rearing  of 
newborn  children,  let  it  be  law  that  no  deformed  child  be  reared.'*— 
Polit.yil.  14,  p.  239.  (102)  Plato,  Be  Pep.,  V.  p.  27G ;  Ariat.,  Polit.,  1.  c. 
(103)  Terence,  Adelphi,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  vv.  23-4,  vol.  ii.  p.  9^^.  (101) 
Lactant.,  Div.  Inst.,  V.  9  ;  VI.  20,  vol.  i.  p.  383  4U1.  Constuntiue's  Laws 
A.i>.  315  and  821,  Cod.  Theod.,  XI.  tit.  27, 11. 1,  2.  (105)  Cf.  Javenal, 
VI.  (;02  sq.,  p.  81.  (lOG)  Just.  Mart.,  Apol  1,  c.  27,  p.  GO  ;  Lactant., 
Div.  Instit.,  VL,c.  20,  vol.i.  p.  491.  (107)  Dig.,  XLIII.  tit.  2,  1.  16. 
(108)  lb.,  XXUL  tit.  1.  (109)  lb.,  XXXV.  tit.  1.  1 ;  XXVU.  tit.  2. 1. 11. 
(110)  Inatit.,  nr.  tit.  1,  §  9.  (HI)  Plutarch,  Vita  SoL^  e.  18,  vol.  i. 
p.  212;  "Law  of  the  XII.  Tabl.  s,"  Table  IV.,  in  Cicer.  0pp.,  vol.  xi.  p. 
430.  (112)  Seneca,  De  Clem.,  I,  11.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  (113)  Plato, 
Theages,  in  Upp.,  vol.  vii.  p  38G  If.  (ill)  Dc  licp.,  V.  p.  274.  (115) 
Xenopll.,  De  Rep.  Laced,,  II.  voL  vi.  p.  16  £F. ;  Arist.,  Polit.,  VIII.  p.  i. 
246.  (116)  Plato,  Le/7..  II.  p.  76  ff.  Aristot.,  J^Tu-om.,  X,  9,  p. 
207.  (117)  *'  'EaTtf  he  txi)Trjp  iPl\6t(kvos  /laWov  irarpbt,  ij  fiiv  yap  air-Tft 
ol5cv  vlbu,  6  5'ot€Tat  "— Menander,  Ap.  Stob.,  tit.  7G,  p.  329.  (118) 
Theona  ad  enbulam,  in  Mul.  Grccc.  Iragm.,  p.  224  £f.  (119)  See 
too  what  Plutarch  says  of  Cato  and  his  wife,  Vttn.  Cat.  Mag.,  c.  20,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  41.5.  (120)  Dc  OrntorUnu  Dialo(jm,  c.  29,  in  0pp.  Taciti,  vol. 
iv.  p.  180.  (121)  Cf.  M.  Naudet's  trcati.so,  Sur  Vhutrucliuu  Puilique 
chez  let  Anciem  et  particttlibrement  chez  let  Bomains. — M6m.  de  VAead* 
inscriptiom,  vol.  ix.  (1831)  p.  411  fl.  (122)  Platareh,  De  Liberie 
£ducandte,  o.  7.  voL  vii.  p.  13. 
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§  1.  Work. 

Wi  have  previously  shown  that  the  citizen  most  oocnpy 

himself  only  with  affairs  of  State.  To  do  this  he  must 
liave  leisure.  Only  he  who  had  no  lu'cd  to  work  lur  his 
living  possessed  the  real  qualification  for  citizen;  he 
could  only  be  truly  a  freeman  when  lie  coald  leave  this 
work  to  others  who  were  not.  AVork,  regarded  as  a 
hindrance  to  pnbho  life,  was  despised  as  servile/  de- 
gfading  to  man,  making  him  incapable  of  virtue,  and 
blunting  bis  intelligence.*  It  was  the  lot  of  the  slave ; 
only  politics  and  war  were  worthy  of  the  freeman.  In 
ancient  times  agriculture  had  shared  this  honr>ur.  Socra- 
tes thou<?ht  it  the  noblest  occupation  fur  the  citizen  in 
time  of  peace,^  but  it  quickly  fell  into  the  contempt  which 
was  poured  upon  all  work  necessary  for  life. 

It  is  easj  therefore  to  understand  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  those  who,  though  not  slaves, 
were  not  rich  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  unpaid 
professional  work.  It  is  true  that  in  all  the  ancient 
republics  they  had  a  certain  share  of  the  citizen's  rights ; 
we  know  also  that  they  sometimes  used  these  rights  in 
a  manner  as  noisy  as  it  was  dangerous  for  order;  but 
in  reality  they  eujoycd  only  a  very  imperfect  equality. 

In  Athens  the  laws  of  Solon  excluded  men  of  business 
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from  public  office,  which  was  reserved  solely  for  the 
leisure  of  the  rich.  la  some  more  warlike  states  citizens 
were  forbidden  to  follow  a  profes8ion>  In  Bome^  only 
the  patricians  ooald  attain  the  high  dignities  of  the 
magistracy  and  priesthood. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  m;iiiy  others,  the  pliilosopliers, 
instead  of  rising  above  the  errors  of  their  age,  helped  to 
support  them  by  the  empiricism  of  their  systems. 

Plato  claimed  for  those  who  ranked  as  statesmen  or 
warriors  the  privilege  of  living  at  the  cost  of  hasbandmen 
and  artizans,  for  whom  he  coald  hardly  find  a  place  in 
his  Kcpublic*  He  assigned  the  merchants  to  a  still 
lower  rank.  Men  of  feeble  constitution,  unsuitable  for 
othin*  work,  were  the  only  ones  whom  he  permitted  to 
employ  themselves  in  commerce,  to  sell  in  the  markets 
of  the  towns  the  products  of  agriculture  and  skill.'  The 
citizens,  who  were  engaged  with  public  business,  and 
who  were  the  guardians  of  the  laws,  alone  needed  virtue ; 
it  was  no  great  evil  for  the  artizuns  to  become  corrupt. 
The  only  danger  lor  the  city  was  in  the  degeneration  of 
the  aristocracy.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  these 
proud  ideas  were  only  platonic  chimeras.  Socrates 
thought  it  perfectly  just  to  despise  people  whose  occu- 
pations did  not  allow  them  to  devote  themselves  either 
to  their  friends  or  to  the  Republic* 

Aristotle  raised  contempt  for  work  and  workers  to  the 
height  of  a  philosophic  theory  of  social  morality.  "There 
are  labours,''  ho  said,  "  with  which  a  freeman  cannot  be 
occupied  without  degrading  himself.  Such  are  those 
which  particularly  require  bodily  strength;  but  for  these 
labours  nature  has  created  a  special  class  of  men.  These 
special  beings  are  those  whom  we  subjugate,  in  order 
that  they  may  take  bodily  labour  in  our  stead,  under  the 
names  of  slaves  or  mercenaries.'' 
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Aristotie  recognised  only  warriors  and  governors  in 

the  city;  they  alone  composed  the  State  in  its  political 
aspect.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  it  cannot  do  without 
husbandmen  and  artizans,  but  these  men  have  notliing 
to  do  with  pablic  basiness.'  They  are  not  worthy  of  the 
title  of  citizens.^^  They  are  incapable  of  greatness  of 
sool.  Their  mercenary  work  is  withoat  yirtne."  There 
is  therefore  only  an  external  distinction  between  them 
and  the  slaves ;  they  work  for  the  public,  slaves  for 
private  persons ;  thoy  would  be  slaves  if  the  Stiite  was 
rich  enough  to  pay  them,  or  strong  enough  to  bring  them 
nnder  subjection. From  this  it  follows  that  the  young 
people  most  not  learn  trades^  which  wonld  degrade  the 
citizen  into  the  artizan/' 

It  also  followed  that  the  future  orator  was  taught  to 
despise  the  crowd,  in  order  that  he  might  address  it 
fearlessly.  "  Which  is  ho,"  said  Socrates  to  one  of  his 
discip)les,  "  which  of  all  these  people  is  ho  who  overawes 
thee  ?  Is  it  this  shoemaker  ?  Is  it  that  other  one^  the 
public  crier?  Or  is  it  this  tentmaker?  Is  it  not  these 
who  compose  the  Athenian  people  7  But  if  thou  thinkest 
so  lightly  of  each  individual,  what  hinders  thee  from 
despising  them  when  massed 

The  tone  of  the  Roman  citizen  was  equally  haughty ; 
it  led  him  to  regard  the  crowd  of  artizans  with  su- 
preme disdain.'^  After  an  interval  of  three  centuries^ 
Cicero  reiterated  the  thought  of  Socrates.  What/'  he 
said,  ^'can  be  more  stupid  than  to  respect  the  crowd 
of  those  whom  one  despises  individually?"**  The  citi- 
zen must  leave  the  mercenary  occupations  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  to  slaves  or  freedmen,  because  one 
is  only  free  when  not  needing  a  salary ;  that  is^  when 
one  is  rich.  According  to  Cicero,  the  citizen  must  avoid 
a  salary  as  a  mean  and  sordid  gain,  as  the  price  of 
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serritude^  patting  bim  who  receives  in  the  power  of  Him 
who  gives  it.  A  profession  which  exchanges  its  products 
for  money  deserves  no  respect.  Even  intellectnal  work  was 
despised.    The  freeman  was  degraded  by  acting  as  tntor 

or  schoolmaster.  Only  the  liberal  arts^  such  as  medicine, 
philosopliy,  architecture,  commerce  on  a  large  scale,  were 
honourable,  and  suitable  to  the  position  of  citizen.^^ 
When  Dio  Cassins  makes  'Ma3cenas  say  that  artizans  who 
are  engaged  in  %  useful  trade  should  be  honoured,  and 
those  people  who  do  nothing,  or  only  evil,  should  be 
detested,^  it  is  certainly  not  the  debauched  favourite  of 
Augustus  who  uttered  these  words,  so  contrary  to  the 
ancient  spirit;  they  belong  solely  to  the  historian,  who 
had  already  felt  the  breath  of  a  new  spirit. 

The  contempt  for  labour  had  melancholy  results  for 
the  ancient  States.  The  artizan,  who  was  despised  by  the 
rich,  who  was  hardly  considered  as  a  citizen  but  almost 
as  a  slave  whilst  he  worked  for  payment,  also  wished  to 
attain  the  virtue  of  which  he  was  said  to  be  incapable, 
which  was  simply  greatnej^s  of  soul,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  pride  of  the  unoccupied  man.  He  wished  in  his  turn 
to  exercise  what  has  been  called  with  equal  wit  and 
justice  "the  right  of  laziness.''  Thence  arose  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  people  in  the  Greek  republics,  their  misery 
and  venality,  their  successive  reduction  to  slavery,  and 
finally  the  dissolution  of  the  State  itself.  Thence  arose 
in  Rome  a  seditious  and  hungry  populace,  who  considered 
themselves  as  forcibly  compelled  to  work  which  they 
hated,  and  who  seized  on  the  slightest  excuse  for  rushing 
into  tumults  or  to  the  bloody  fights  in  the  arena;  whilst 
Others,  who  thought  themselves  above  the  crowd,  but 
who  were  no  less  degraded,  became  the  flatterers  and 
parasites  of  the  rich,  filled  the  vestibules  of  their  palaces, 
submitted  to  all  humiliations  to  be  admitted  to  their 
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tables,  and  swelled  the  train  ol  ignoble  servitors  wbicb 
illastrions  Romans,  lazy  and  debased,  took  with  them  into 
the  streets.^*  Tlieuce  arose  the  pauperism  which,  already 
great  under  the  Republic,  became  still  more  frightful 
under  the  Empire.  Thence  also  came  the  unmeasured 
taste  for  pleasure  and  luxnrj,  the  influx  to  Home  of  the 
sluggards  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  the  concentration 
of  tenitorial  property  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
rich  men,  carried  to  a  point  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  to-day  an  exact  idea.  This  evil,  the  inevitable 
result  of  pagan  civilization,  became  one  of  the  most 
active  causes  of  its  tall. 

§  2.  Poverty.   The  Poor. 

After  our  account  of  the  contempt  for  work  and 
workers,  and  the  regard  for  riches  as  a  chief  cause  of 
respect  due  to  the  citizen,  we  are  bound  to  enter  into 

some  details  of  the  manner  in  which  antiquity  looked 
at  poverty,  and  treated  the  poor.  If  only  the  rich  is 
honoured,  if  there  is  but  proud  disdain  for  the  man  who 
gains  his  living  by  labour,  how  much  more  must  he  be 
despised  who  is,  for  any  reason  -whatever,  deprived  of 
the  power  of  labouring.  It  must  be  important  to  add 
some  particulars  to  complete  the  characterization  of 
pagan  society  in  this  respect. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  ancient  times  poverty  was 
regarded  as  amongst  the  evils  that  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided ;  it  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  that 
could  only  be  endured  by  the  low  and  bad  mau.^^  Tho 
poor  man  was  held  to  be  incapable  of  wisdom  and 
honesty.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  swear  by  the  gods; 
men  were  always  inclined  to  think  him  a  liar  and  per- 
jurer.^  If  he  married  he  was  mocked  as  a  senseless 
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man ;  his  cliiklren  brought  him  disgrace  and  shame^  even 
Plato  holding  that  they  could  only  be  considered  as  vile 
bastards.**  At  a  much  later  period  a  law  which  was 
then  a  strange  anachronism  was  laid  down;  it  treated 

those  who  iiuirried  without  dowry  as  not  legally  married, 
and  branded  them  and  their  cliildren  with  disgrace.'*  If 
a  poor  man,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  reprobation 
which  he  bore,  proved  himself  respectable  and  wise^  men 
were  still  hard  of  belief,  and  spoke  of  it  with  surprise, 
as  an  exceptional  phenomenon ;  ^  and  whilst  stating  it, 
still  held  the  same  opinion,  that  eyen  great  virtnes  oonld 
not  prevent  the  dishonour  which  followed  the  simple  fact 
of  poverty.'^  If  a  rich  man  did  not  despise  a  poor  one, 
he  was  thought  to  abase  himself  with  rare  condescension 
to  a  man  who  was  placed  naturally  far  below  liim.^^ 

This  was  the  general  opinion  about  the  poor,  both  in 
Greece  and  Bome.  It  is  true  we  find  poets  and  philo- 
sophers who  speak  of  riches  with  contempt,  and  o£ 
success  or  poverty  with  indifference ;  but  those  who  held 
this  language  generally  took  an  imaginary  standpoint. 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  despise  in  theory  the  fortune 
which  they  generally  possessed  in  reality ;  yet  even 
admitting  their  sincerity,  they  only  confirm  as  an  excep- 
tion the  general  rule  of  antiquity.  The  poor,  despised  by 
virtue  of  this  rule,  were  abandoned  by  ancient  society  to 
all  the  miseries  of  their  lot.  The  rich  citizen,  accastomed 
to  esteem  a  man  only  for  his  position  in  the  State,  his 
liberty  and  fortune,  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  poor.  Anti- 
quity, knowing  nothing  of  respect  for  human  personality 
cuuld  know  nothing  of  beneficence.  At  the  conimenco- 
meut  of  the  fourth  century,  a  Christian  author  was  able 
to  say  with  justice  that  pagan  philosophers  had  givea  no 
precepts  as  to  this  virtue,  which  they  ignored.^ 

The  universal  opinion  was  that  we  must  do  good  only 
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to  those  who  do  us  no  injary,*'  and  that  personal  interest 
nrast  never  be  saerificed.    Ennins  says  that  to  direct  a 

wanderer  to  the  path  is  to  rekindle  his  torch  at  mine, 
provided  that  mine  will  continue  to  burn  after  having 
seryed  his  turn.^^  Cicero,  who  quotes  these  verses 
without  disapproval,  sees  that  man  is  naturally  inclined 
to  generosity,  even  towards  those  who  are  unknown,'* 
bat  he  hastens  to  add  the  restriction  that  he  must  only 
jield  to  this  sentiment  when  it  can  be  done  withoat 
detriment  to  himself.  He  must  gwo  only  that  which 
costs  nothing-,  which  he  can  spare  without  loss.^' 

Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  ? 
Reasons  furnished  by  the  most  triiling  egoism  aud  tbo 
coldest  harshness  were  given  to  show  its  uselessnoss. 
Not  only,  they  said,  does  a  man  deprive  himself  of  what 
he  gives  to  the  poor,  but  he  needlessly  prolongs  his 
misery ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  life  to  him  who  is  not  rich  ? 
Why  then,  if  unable  to  enrich  him,  help  hira  to  sustain 
Lis  miserable  existence  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  give  him 
nothing,  so  that,  with  his  useless  life,  his  misfortunes 
may  come  more  quickly  to  an  end?^^  For  that  reason 
Plato  desired  th:it  the  poor  attacked  by  illness  should 
remain  unhelped.  If  the  constitution  of  an  artizan  was 
not  strong  enongh  to  resist  the  malady,  he  could  only 
die.  The  doctor  might  refuse  his  assistance  without 
scmple,  for  the  life  of  such  a  man  can  no  longer  bo  of 
any  u.se  wlien  he  is  unable  to  exercise  hia  call  in  fj.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  rich  man,  who  has  no  occupation,  which 
makes  his  life  aimless  when  he  can  no  longer  work.^* 

Nothing  is  more  revolting  than  the  cold  egoism  of  the 
wisest  of  ancient  philosophers.  But  we  must  not  accuse 
Inm  alone,  he  was  only  the  interpreter  of  an  aristocratic 
society,  above  which  it  was  impossible  to  rise. '  Truly 
aothing  in  this  society  was  more  melancholy  than  the 
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fate  of  the  poor  who  were  invalided  or  broken  down  by 
illness.  Instead  of  feeling  sympathy,  most  people  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  at  the  same  time  both, 
ill  and  poor.^^  The  poor,  left  without  any  kind  of  con- 
aolation^  without  religions  hope  and  withont  material 
assistance^  freqaently  died  withont  any  o£  those  who  had 
lived  on  their  labour  coming  to  their  help.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  were  institutions  in  antiquity  analogous 
to  the  hospitals  of  Christian  society,  bat  there  is  no  re- 
semblance between  a  hospital  founded  and  served  by 
charity,  and  a  temple  of  ^sculapius ;  where  the  sick 
man  generally  received  magic  formulas  instead  of  advice, 
and  amulets  instead  of  remedies.  The  infirmaries  estab- 
lished in  the  houses  of  the  rich  also  do  not  deserve  to  be 
compared  to  hospitals ;  they  were  only  apartments  either 
for  the  master  himself  or  for  his  slaves,  when  his  own 
interest  did  not  allow  them  to  be  deserted.*'  Bat  the 
artizan  who  was  not  rich,  the  poor  man  who  was  not  a 
slave,  could  find  no  refage ;  it  would  have  been  oontraiy 
to  the  ancient  spirit  to  care  for  them. 

The  citizen  in  comfortable  circumstances  added  to  his 
contempt  of  the  poor  a  dread  of  death  and  an  egoistical 
attachment  to  life.  These  essentially  pagan  sentiments 
were  so  powerful  that  the  rich  man  often  showed  no 
greater  care  for  the  sick  of  his  own  household  than  for 
the  sick  poor.^'  In  the  great  plagues,  some  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  leaving  their  families  to  the  ravages  of 
death;  others  thrust  their  nearest  relations  out  of  the 
house.  The  unfortunate  victims  of  the  malady  died, 
whilst  the  cowardly  terror  of  men  prevented  any  pagan 
from  teaching  or  ])ractising  the  devotion  needful  to  help 
them.  If  any  ono  visited  the  siek,  it  was  for  love  of 
praise,  to  show  his  greatness  of  soul  in  despising  the 
danger  of  death.^^    Those  who  survived,  instead  of 
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becoming  more  serious,  tLouglit  only  of  enjoying  with 
greater  ardour  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  which  an 
unexpected  death  might  so  quickly  deprive  them.  The 
great  plague  of  Athens^  ia  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  that 
of  CSaiihage,  seven  centuries  later,  present  the  same 
pietare  of  desolation  and  egoism.^' 

There  are  fikcts  and  passages  which  appear  to  oon- 
tndiotthe  statement  we  have  just  made,  that  antiquity 
knew  nothing  of  beneficence.  We  shall  easily  see,  when 
we  examine  them,  that  they  do  not  at  all  modify  our 
judgment  on  the  general  spirit  of  pagan  society.  Cicero 
is  the  one  amongst  ancient  philosophers  previous  to 
Christianity  who  had  the  most  to  say  of  the  duty  of 
liberality  and  who  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  saw 
that  it  was  in  conformity  with  onr  nature.  He,  however, 
speaks  of  it  with  great  restrictions.  We  mnst  not/' 
he  says,  "  look  in  the  same  way  on  a  man  overwhelmed 
by  adversity,  and  on  one  who  without  being  unfortunato 
only  seeks  to  increase  his  well-being.  We  shall  incline 
to  hold  out  a  hand  to  these  unfortunates,  at  least  if  they 
do  not  deserve  their  fate  ;  if  they  do,  we  may  leave  them 
to  perish.  But  who  is  to  tell  ns  at  what  point  their  mis- 
fortnne  is  deserved Cicero  continnes,  ''The  people 
who  ask  onr  help,  not  to  support  them  in  affliction,  bnt 
that  they  may  rise  higher,  ought  not  to  be  deserted  by 
us ;  only  we  must  use  discernment  in  the  choice  of  those 
who  are  worthy  of  our  assistance."*'* 

There  again  we  find  no  pity  inspired  by  misfortune. 
Aid  is  not  given  through  love,  but  through  the  purely 
external  motives  of  giving  to  an  ambitions  man  the 
means  of  rising  higher.  It  is  true  that  Cicero  calls  him 
only  truly  liberal  and  praiseworthy  who  nses  his  fortnne 
to  ransom  captives  from  the  hands  of  pirates,  to  pay 
the  debts  of  his  friends,  to  help  them  to  endow  their 
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dmigliters,  to  make  a  fortune  for  them,  or  to  increase 
that  which  they  possess.*^  But  that  is  not  universal, 
disinterested  benevolence.  It  thinks  only  of  Ivomans 
fallea  into  the  power  of  barbarians,  of  friends  impatient 
of  gaining  a  position  by  a  fortune.  Mankind  was  not 
helped.  Gare  was  taken  only  to  save  a  friend  or  country- 
man from  the  opprobriom  of  poverty,  and  to  assnre  his 
rank  of  oitisen ;  at  the  same  time  he  wonld  become  a 
grateful  client  to  his  bcnelactor.  Liberality  so  became 
a  glory  to  him  who  exercised  it,  and  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Republic.  The  Roman  moralist  appears 
to  blame  the  largess  given  to  the  people,  which  neces- 
sarily disappeared  with  the  fortune  which  they  scattered. 
He  gave  a  preference  to  the  liberality  which  is  shown  by 
abilities  and  kind  offices,  as  being  more  worthy  o€  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  and  always  possible.^  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  largesses  must  not  be  forgotten,  provided  thoy 
were  given  within  limits  and  with  care,  to  men  who  were 
worthy  of  help.** 

We  see  how  vague  and  undecided  are  these  views  of 
Cicero  upon  benevolence.  The  most  diverse  sentiments 
are  at  strife.  Natural  benevolence  leads  him  to  help  the 
poor  and  unhappy ;  and  egoism,  which  never  voluntarily 
renounces  its  possessions,  lies  hidden  in  the  counsel  to 
do  good  only  to  those  who  are  worthy.  Patriotic  wisdom 
blames  the  interested  and  ruinous  prodigality  of  the 
ambitious,  and  Roman  pride  will  help  first  only  friends 
who  wish  to  rise  higher,  or  citizens  reduced  to  slavery. 
No  higher  principle  rules  this  system  of  moral  aristo- 
cracy, which  like  all  the  other  ethical  and  political  doc- 
trines of  Cicero,  is  intended  only  for  people  of  the  world 
and  men  of  the  State  of  Rome. 

But  did  not  the  largess  and  distribution  of  money  and 
food,  made  to  the  poor  by  the  State  or  private  individuals. 
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witness  in  favonr  of  the  benoTolenco  of  the  ancients  ?  If 
we  ever  recognise  the  difference  between  the  sncient  and 
the  Christiaii  spirit^  it  is  when  we  endeayonr  to  use  these 
&ots  as  a  pffoof  that  pagan  society  knew  and  practised 
charity.  What  were  tiieto  gifts  ?  Not  means  of  existence 
giren  with  benevolence  and  sympathy  to  men  who  were 
deprived  of  work  by  circumstances  beyond  their  power, 
and  who  witli  all  their  efforts  were  unable  to  supply  the 
needs  of  their  families;  they  were  a  sop  thrown  to  the 
crowd,  witliout  love  or  serious  aim,  but  with  interested 
views.  Sach  were  feasts  for  thoasands  of  men^  pnblio 
distributions  o£  wheats  wine,  oil,  and  meat,  spectacles, 
games  in  the  arena,  combats  of  men  and  beasts.^  These 
prodigalities  had  fonnd  a  defender  in  the  moralist  Theo* 
phrastus,  who  in  his  treatise  on  riches  ceaselessly  praises 
the  niaj^niGcent  splendour  of  the  f^tes  given  to  the 
people,  in  whose  eyes  such  mjig-nificence  was  the  worthiest 
product  of  wealth.^  Largesses  were  given  bjr  ambitious 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  whilst  professing  the  greatest 
contempt  for  the  crowd,  wished  for  their  suffrage  and 
desired  to  conciliate  their  chan  gi  n  g  favour.  Finally,  they 
were  resorted  to  by  the  State  itself,  to  appease  the  laey 
multitude,  hungry  and  always  ready  for  sedition. 

In  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the  decadence,  when  the 
citizens  would  no  longer  work,  the  lu  public  was  com- 
pelled to  come  to  their  help.  Already  under  Pericles  there 
had  been  distributions  of  wheat,  which  in  the  end  were 
often  repeated.  The  pnblio  help,  established  by  Pisis- 
tratns,  ^r  wounded  men,  was  quickly  extended  to  all 
who  were,  or  professed  to  be,  unable  to  work.  Finally, 
the  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  that  the  idle  ones 
might  be  fed  and  amused  by  free  repasts  and  spectacles.*^ 
In  Rome  especially,  largess  assumed  enormous  propor- 
tions ;  from  the  close  of  the  Republic  till  the  latter  days 
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of  tbe  Empire/^  distribution  of  food,  and  spectacles, 
Nvcie  the  chief  meaus  of  government.  The  entertainment 
of  the  populace,  the  plebs  urhaiia,  whose  daily  cry  for 
bread  and  gladiators  summed  up  their  desires  and  ex- 
pressed their  deep  degradation^  was  one  condition  of  the 
existence  of  the  State. 

The  distributions  of  food  were  regularly  organized^  a 
special  administration  being  established  for  this  branch 
of  the  public  service/^  Both  in  Rome  and  other  large 
towns,  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,^^  in  the  fifth  and 
even  in  the  sixth  centuries,  the  officers  of  the  civil 
wheat  were  ordered  to  supply  it  to  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation, to  all  those  who  having  forgotten  work  gloried  in 
the  name  of  citisen.'* 

Thioking  men  recognised  at  an  early  time  that  these 
distributions,  far  from  putting  an  end  to  misery,  were 
only  another  cause  of  corruption  and  decay.*^  They 
stopped  the  clamour  of  the  crowd  for  a  moment,  and 
Aurelian  pleased  himself  with  saying  that  nothing  could 
be  gayer  than  the  Roman  people  when  they  had  eaten 
their  fill,^  but  this  also  proved  what  is  the  result  when 
society  takes  charge  of  feeding  the  poor.  The  Ronlkn 
people  had  what  is  called  in  modern  times  the  right  of 
assistance ;  but  this  assistance  given  by  the  State  was 
only  an  encouragement  to  idleness.  Alter  having  been 
by  turns  a  motive  for  sedition  or  a  meaus  of  despotism, 
it  became  finally  a  cause  of  social  dissolution« 

Poverty  advanced  as  rapidly  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  country  as  in  Borne  itself.  Depopulated  by  the 
wars,  they  exhausted  their  resources  for  the  Bomans, 
who  amused  themselves  with  spectacles  and  games. 
Agriculture  had  lung  fallen  into  the  liands  of  slaves. 
Manntacture,  held  iu  contempt,  had  also  fallen  into  servile 
hauda.    The  small  proprietors  were  ruined  and  hope- 
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lessly  weighted  with  the  taxes  levied  by  the  fiscal  agents, 
who  trayersed  the  desolate  country  to  find  food  for  the 
Roman  populace,  or  to  pay  the  avaricious  and  undisci- 
plined troops.**   In  vain  they  attempted  by  promises  of 

immunities  to  induce  new  inhabitants  to  settle  and 
cultivate  the  deserted  lands;  in  vain  tliey  establisht'd 
colonies  of  barbarians  in  desolated  provinces ;  in  vain 
they  g^ve  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  title  of 
Roman  citizen,  which,  formerly  a  glovy,  was  henceforward 
a  mockery  and  burden ;  in  vain  they  wished  to  enforce  by 
law  that  the  curials  of  the  towns  should  sacrifice  them- 
selves and  their  fortune  to  the  public  good.  It  was  not 
that  which  could  arrest  the  universal  misery  and  downfall. 
For  this  more  was  required  than  laws  and  privileges.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  a  new  spirit  to  mankind^  to  restore 
work,  or  rather  to  restore  man ;  to  teach  the  rich  to 
respect  and  love  the  poor,  and  the  poor  to  be  contented 
with  his  lot  whilst  ennobling  it  by  the  purity  of  his  ways. 
Such  were,  in  this  respect,  the  conditions  needful  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world. 

(  8.  Slaves,    Slawry  in  General,^ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  subject  to  seek  for  the  origin  and 
first  causes  of  ancient  slavery.  We  take  it  as  an  existing 
fact,  as  one  of  the  most  unjust  rights  of  ancient  States. 

The  slave,  descended  from  former  prisoners  of  war,  or 
the  son  of  races  which  yielded  to  conquering  tribes,  was 
the  property,  the  chattel  of  his  master,  intended  to  do  all 
the  work  which  he  despised  as  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of 
a  free  citizen. 

Enthusiastic  philologists  are  astonished  at  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  ancient  States  whose  freedom  they  love 
to  raont.   It  is  a  blot  which  mars  the  harmony  of  their 
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picture^  bot  which  nevertheless  they  cannot  erase.  It 
is  in  their  opinion  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
personal  independence  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
were  animated.  They  cannot  understand  how  it  coald  be 
possible  to  find  slaves  amongst  the  nations  who  so  care- 
fully guarded  their  civil  liberty  and  so  heroically  defended 
their  national  freedom. Xiut  we  have  already  shown 
that  true  liberty,  individual  right  and  respect  for  human 
personality,  found  no  place  in  Greece  or  Home.  When 
this  fact  is  admitted^  ancient  slavery  may  sadden  but 
cannot  astonish  ns ;  it  accords  perfectly  with  the  egoistic 
spirit  of  ancient  civilization.  The  argument  by  which 
the  philosophers  jastify  this  iniqaitons  sale  of  man  by 
man  would  appear  to  us  even  far  stranger.**  They  knew 
not  how  to  free  thein. selves  from  the  bonds  of  public 
opiaion  and  the  customs  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  All 
their  thoughts  about  social  morality  are  governed  by 
existing  facts,  instead  of  being  enlightened  by  their 
natural  cdhscience ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  light 
was  extinguished  by  the  pressure  of  the  pagan  atmos- 
phere which  surrounded  it. 

The  sages  said  admirable  things  about  the  soul,  its 
faculties,  and  some  of  its  virtues ;  but  \h<'y  bestowed  no 
attention  upon  the  complete  man.  They  made  an  ab- 
straction of  his  external  position  in  the  world,  and  saw 
only  the  citizen.  Citizenship  is  a  characteristic  of  man. 
In  their  opinion  civil  liberty  is  not  only  an  essential  for 
the  citizen,  but  a  characteristic  of  man  himself.  All 
they  say  of  man  is  spoken  only  of  the  freeman,  of  the 
member  of  the  Republic,  lie  who  is  neither  a  freeman 
nor  a  citizen  is  not  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  nv\n  at  all. 
The  citizen  alone  is  a  person  ;  he  who  is  not  a  citizen  has 
no  personality  ;  he  is  a  chattel. 

Even  Plato  has  not  risen  above  the  social  error  of  his 
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uatioxu  If  he  hesitates  sometiines^  if  his  more  generous 
feeliiigs  try  to  protest  against  the  injustice  of  slavery^  if 
he  acknowledges  that  there  have  been  slaves  even  more 

capable  of  yirtne  than  the  sons  of  the  family,  slaves 
whose  faitlit'ul  care  has  saved  the  life  or  fortuue  of  their 
masters ;  ^®  if  lie  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  this  question 
is  grave  and  embarrassing,^^  he  is,  nevertheless,  not  long 
before  he  falls  back  into  the  ideas  of  his  time,  proclaiming 
slaveiy  to  be  a  natural  institntion  arising  from  the  ser- 
▼ilify  eharacteristic  of  a  separate  class  of  men.  Nature, 
he  says,  made  some  to  oommand,  others  to  serve  and 
obey.^  In  his  ideal  Slate,  where  he  wishes  to  exdnde 
everything  which  is  contrary  to  reason,  he  introduces  the 
elements  of  slavery  by  fixing  men  in  hereditary  and  ex- 
clusive castes  :  on  the  one  hand  warriors  and  statesmen, 
on  the  other  agiicultarists  and  artizans.  If  he  does  not 
give  to  the  latter  the  name  of  slaves,  he  assigns  them  the 
condition ;  for  oonld  his  Bepnblio  have  been  realized,  ser- 
vitude wonld  have  qnickly  reappeared  as  a  oohsequenoe 
of  the  dishononring  inferiority  of  the  laboaring  classes. 
Besides,  Plato  expresses  his  opinion  of  slaves  with  un- 
embarrassed clearness  when  he  declares  that  there  is 
nothing  healthy  in  the  servile  soul,  that  it  is  incapable  of 
goodness,  and  that  a  man  of  sense  will  never  trust  to  this 
race.*^ 

The  logician,  Aristotle,  is  equally  nnhesitating.  Slavery 
is  a  natural  state.  A  slave  is  so  by  nature.  He  is  born 
with  the  destiny  of  service,  as  a  free  man  is  bom  with  the 

privilege  of  command ;  for  if  only  he  can  be  a  citizen 
who  need  not  work  for  a  livclihootl,  and  yet  life  without 
work  is  impossible,  it  must  necessarily  fall  upon  a  special 
class,  naturally  destined  to  serve  freemen,  citizens.** 
Also,  the  oitiaen's  house  is  perfect  only  when  slaves  ara 
found  there.  In  a  well  organized  domestic  economy  two 
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kinds  of  instraments  are  reqaired  for  sernce,  ioanimate 
and  living  ones.  The  first  are  soulless  slaves,  the  second 
are  slaves  having  a  sonK^   Bat  it  is  not  a  tnie  sonl,  a 

complete  spiritual  nature  like  the  master's;  it  is  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  will.**  The  slave  has  no  will  but  his 
master's ;  he  is  moved  only  by  him  ;  ho  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
part,  a  member  of  the  master  himself.^^  His  virtue  is 
absolate  obedience,  perfect  assimilation  of  interests  with 
those  of  him  to  whom  he  belongs.  Between  the  two 
there  can  never  be  anything  in  common.  Love  is  not 
required  from  the  master,  for  how  shonld  he  love  an 
instrument  employed  in  his  service?  At  the  furthest  it 
might  bo  possible  to  love  his  servant  in  so  far  as  ho 
was  a  man,  but  never  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  slave.^* 
Doubtless  very  few  masters  would  make  this  subtle  dis- 
tinction; the  slave  would  be  regarded  always  as  slave,  and 
bat  seldom  as  man.  It  is  astonishing  that  Aristotle,  after 
calling  the  slave  an  instrument,  seems  to  admit  that  he 
is  in  a  certain  sense  a  man.  We  most  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  this  opinion,  accidentally  expressed 
by  the  philosopher,  and  contradicted  by  his  whole  system 
as  well  as  by  the  universal  sentiment  of  antiquity.  If 
virtues  and  intelligence  were  discovered  in  the  slave,  he 
was  regarded  like  the  poor  man  as  still  incapable  of  rising 
above  the  natural  opprobrium  inherent  to  his  state.^  The 
terms  servile  and  illiberal  conveyed  the  idea  of  every* 
thing  low,  common,  and  ignoble. 

The  Stoics  held  opinions  apparently  different;  they 
spoke  of  moral  slavery  and  internal  freedom.  Zeno  de- 
fined this  to  be  the  faculty  of  determining  for  one's  self 
under  the  sole  guidance  of  reason ;  so  that  the  sage  alone 
is  free,  and  the  true  slave  is  he  who  is  nnder  the  dominion 
of  his  passions  and  vices.^^  The  remedy  offered  by  this 
system  to  slaves  consisted  in  the  advice  to  rise  above 
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their  condition  by  regardiDg  it  as  an  acoidentj  indifferent 
in  itself  and  unworthy  to  affect  a  man.   The  wise  man 

will  submit  to  it  without  a  murmur  ;  he  will  not  feel  the 
yoke,  which  is  ouly  hard  to  those  who  bear  it  with  dislike. 
This  theory  was  unpractical  and  fruitless.  It  did  not 
prevent  those  who  held  it  from  continuing  to  keep  slaves 
and  to  deny  their  possession  of  the  intellectaal  faculties 
which  make  the  philosopher  and  the  citizen,  and  it  was 
only  a  delnsire  comfort  to  those  who  had  to  bear  all  the 
misery  of  servitude. 

The  law  showed  no  more  humanity  than  the  system  of 
the  philosophers  ;  it  also  was  ouly  the  expression  and 
saaction  of  the  deed.  It  also  held  that  the  slave  was  not 
a  man.  It  regarded  him  as  a  thing,  a  hody.^  It  refoseil 
him  all  civil  right.  It  had  for  him  only  unjust  severity,  or 
humiliating  indifference;  and  even  where,  as  in  Athens,  it 
offered  him  some  feeble  guarantees,  he  had  to  submit  to 
all  the  laws  which  decided  the  possession  and  transmis- 
sion of  tliliKjs.  The  slaves  were  part  of  the  patrimony, 
and  passed  by  inheritance  from  one  master  to  auotlier. 
They  were  sold,  lent,  given,  bequeathed,  as  if  they  were 
not  men.  They  could  neither  acquire  nor  possess.  If 
married,  they  had  no  right  to  complain  if  the  master  took 
their  wives ;  it  was  neither  adultery  for  them  nor  him, 
who  was  free  to  dispose  as  he  would  of  his  slavea  Their 
children,  born  for  servitude,  belonged  first  to  the  master, 
whose  riches  they  increased,  or  who  got  rid  of  them  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  support  them.'* 

The  legal  state  of  slaves  was  the  same  in  Rome  as 
in  Greece :  public  opinion,  with  which  the  philosophers 
agreed,  treated  them  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  Rome 
as  in  the  Greek  Bepnblics.  If  the  Boman  citizen  thought 
of  the  slave  as  a  man,  it  was  as  a  man  of  the  lowest 
nature,  as  a  second  species  of  the  humau  race.^'    He  was 
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one  of  tHree  kinds  of  instraments  necessary  to  cnUivate 

a  property,  Jiud  tliis  is  how  the  three  kinds  were  distin- 
guished :  one  was  mute,  that  is  the  plough,  the  cart,  the 
whole  of  the  implemeuts ;  the  other  gave  articulate 
sounds,  that  is  the  ox,  the  horse;  the  third  spoke^  that  is 
the  slave.^*  They  do  not  tronble  to  reflect  that  language 
presnpposes  reason,  which  is  inseparable  from  liberty. 

Cicero  speaks,  like  the  Stoics,  of  moral  slavery.  He 
develops  the  proposition  that  the  sage  only  is  free,  and 
every  unreasoning  man  a  slave.^^  But  by  the  side  of  this 
paradox,  as  he  calls  it  himself,  he  upholds  real  servitude, 
and  distingaishes  carefully  between  those  who  are  the 
slaves  of  their  passions,  and  those  who  are  slaves  in  fact 
and  law;  he  almost  thought  it  a  slight  to  the  first  to  put 
them  in  the  same  rank  with  the  second.^* 

We  find  here  the  same  vagueness  which  we  have 
already  been  compelled  to  charge  on  the  ethics  of 
Cicero.  He  calls  servitude  the  obedience  of  an  abject 
soul  deprived  of  its  free  will.'^  The  man  who  has  no 
will  is  rightly  a  slave ;  there  is  injustice  only  in  enslav« 
ing  a  freeman.?^  But  who  are  those  who  have  lost  their 
liberty;  that  is,  the  power  of  deciding  for  themselves, 
and  who  are  condemned  to  servitude  by  this  absence  of 
will  ?  Is  it  the  bad,  the  cowardly  men  degraded  by  de- 
bauchery and  vice  ?  Docs  Cicero  desire  that  these  men, 
who  have  become  the  slaves  of  their  passions,  should 
become  also  the  slaves  of  those  who  govern  themselves  ? 
Far  from  this,  he  leaves  those  who  are  bom  free  in  their 
liberty,  and  admits,  a  priori,  as  an  undisputed  fact,  that 
those  who  are  bom  slaves  must  for  that  reason  lack  a 
wilL  It  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  if  he  had 
said,  like  Aristotle,  that  it  is  through  their  own  natnre 
that  slaves  are  deprived  of  free  will.  He  also  justifies 
the  necessity  of  servitude  by  the  same  reasons  as  Plato 
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and  Aristotle,  and  calls  slaves  the  last  class  of  men.*^' 
He  does  not  think  them  capable  of  rising  above  the  fatal  . 
limits  of  this  state.  If  there  are  some  who,  by  undoubted 
talent  and  fidelity^  oaa  aoqait  themselves  with  saccess  in 
certain  employments  reserved  for  fireemen^  one  most  not 
trust  them,  in  order  to  avoid  blame.  This  would  be  a 
disgracefol  thing  in  pnblio  opinion,  and  the  sage— himself 
the  slave  of  eftfeoruin— will  avoid  shocking  the  prejudices 

of  the  cruwd.^** 

These  prejudices  retained  their  strength  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  Roman  society.  From  time  to 
tiose  we  find  sophists  and  rhetoricians  who,  notwithstand« 
ing  their  religious  incredolity  or  their  hostility  to  new 
ideas,  repeat  that  external  servitude  is  only  an  accident 
of  life,  eiiher  because  all  men  may  be  free  if  they  can  be 
philosophers,  or  because  they  are  all  alike  slaves ;  some 
of  despots,  others  of  their  own  vices,  and  all,  more  or 
less,  of  events  and  circumstances.®^  But  these  declama- 
tions, which  were  not  deeply  serious,  necessarily  remained 
iuefEectual*  Ancient  ideas  about  slavery  continued  to 
rule  pagan  society.  They  even  resisted  the  efforts  of 
those  philosophers  and  emperors  who,  ipfluenced  by 
Christianity,  tried  to  modify  and  improve  the  condition 
of  slaves.  Even  under  the  Christian  emperors  a  man's 
riches  was  reckoned  by  the  number,  often  enormous,  of 
his  slaves  J  and  those  who,  resisting"  the  impulse  which 
drew  the  world  towards  Christ,  remained  attached  to  the 
ancient  worship,  preserved  also  their  ancient  contempt 
for  the  servile  class.  Themistius,  the  friend  of  Julian, 
had  only  disdain  for  slaves,  to  whom  he  adds  artizans, 
whose  soul,  according  to  him,  is  incapable  of  virtue  and  of 
noble  ideas.^  In  the  fifth  century  many  people  professed 
that  the  gods  cared  nothing  for  the  slaves,  and  that  the 
sage  was  dishonoured  by  iuiuicuurse  with  them.^^ 
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§  4.  Treatment  of  Slaves, 

The  treatment  of  these  despised  heiDgs,  of  these  in- 
straments  without  will,  corresponded  to  the  idea  held 
theoretically.    It  woald  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say 

that  the  opinion  supported  by  philosophers  and  passed 
into  hiw,  was  only  an  argument  invented  by  ancient 
egoism  to  justify  the  way  in  which  the  freemau^  the 
conqueror  and  oppressor^  treated  his  slave. 

If  the  fate  of  slaves  in  Athens  seems  to  have  been  less 
hard  than  elsewhere  in  Greece,  if  they  found  there  some 
legal  protection  against  barbarous  treatment,  if  their 
murder  was  punished  as  the  murder  of  a  freeman,^  if  they 
had  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  if 
they  could  even  purchase  their  freedom,  we  cannot  seo 
in  all  this  the  recognition  of  a  uatoral  right,  or  respect 
for  human  individuality  in  the  persons  of  slaves ;  for  it 
was  in  Athens,  beneath  the  power  of  her  institutions 
and  the  public  opinion  of  her  inhabitants,  that  Plato  and 
Aristotle  found  the  elements  of  their  theories.  We  find 
i^he  cause  of  this  moderation  rather  in  the  character  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  more  humane  than  the  Dorians 
of  Sparta,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
larLTe  number  of  slaves  in  Attica.^^ 

There  was  no  G  reek  State  where  the  slaves  were  more 
harshly  treated  than  in  Sparta.  There  was  no  law  or 
asylum  there  to  protect  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their 
masters.^  The  chase  of  the  helots,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  throngh  inexact  interpretation  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Crypteia,  mentioned  by  lUuiarch,®'  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  historv  of  Lacedemonian  insti- 
tutions.  The  researches  of  M.  Wallou  es(al)lish  clearly 
that  the  intention  of  the  Crypteia  was  only  to  prohibit 
the  helots  from  leaving  their  habitations  during  the 
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nii.'-ht-,  under  penalty  of  death.  This  was  a  necessity  for 
Sparta ;  the  race  that  had  conqaered  the  soil  could  keep 
it  only  by  oppressing  the  primitive  inhabitants^  by  sab- 
mittiiig  them  to  the  striotest  oyersight,  and  terrifying 
them  wiih  sangainary  laws  like  that  of  the  Crypteia.^ 

In  the  olden  time  in  Borne,  when  agricnltnre  was  still 
an  lionourable  employment  worthy  of  a  citizen,  the  slaves 
formed  part  of  the  family  circle ;  their  position  was  less 
intolerable ;  the  master,  father  of  the  family,  lived  in  their 
midst,  and  took  his  meals  along  with  them ;  whilst  they 
often  served  him  wiih  more  zeal  and  fidelity .^^  When 
the  increase  of  loznry  and  egoism  separated  the  master 
ihrther  from  the  servants,  he  treated  them  with  greater 
barbarity  in  proportion  to  the  greater  distance  between 
them.  They  were  likened  to  beasts  of  burden,*^  and  the 
distinction  granted  by  theorists  between  these  two  kinds 
of  domestic  implements  was  effaced  in  practice.  The  law 
also  punished  with  a  like  penalty  him  who  killed  a  slave 
and  him  who  killed  an  ox  or  a  horse.^  Whilst  if  a 
master  was  killed  by  a  slave,  -the  law  took  no  trouble  to 
discover  the  cnlprit,  but  slew  all  the  slaves  of  the  house- 
hold together.**  In  the  country,  as  in  the  town,  the 
rouf^hest  labour  was  imposed  on  them  during  the  day, 
whilst  at  night  they  were  shut  up  in  subterranean  dun- 
geons, which  were  damp  and  close.^  The  slave  door- 
keeper was  chained  to  the  door;  he  was  sold  with  tlie 
hoose,  as  forming,  in  a  way,  part  of  the  wall.^  The 
master  pnnished  not  only  faults  and  forgetfalness,  but 
the  smallest  movement,  the  slightest  involuntary  noise,  if 
it  displeased  his  momentary  whini.^'  The  punislimeiifc 
was  often  the  infliction  of  frightful  torture.^''  Sometimes 
when  the  master  wished  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  he  did 
not  even  seek  for  a  pretext ;  his  wish,  his  will,  suiHced ; 
for  what  more  is  required  to  kill  a  being  who,  though 
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guilty  of  uo  crime,  is  not  a  man  ?  ^  Emperors/^  and  even 
womenj  set  the  example  of  this  cold  and  red-handed 
cruelty. 

Even  in  Greece,  that  country  of  gentler  manners,  there 
were  women  who  ill-treated  their  slaves,  tiring  them  to 

death,  refusinjjf  them  food,  and  striking  them  so  furiously 
that  the  blood  liowed ;  '•'^  but  it  is  amongst  the  Roman 
ladies  of  the  decadence  that  we  find  the  mobt  re  vol  tin  <^ 
examples  of  this  hardening  of  the  feminine  heart,  and 
this  odious  contempt  for  human  nature.  One  instance 
alone  is  enough  to  show  this;  the  ladies  armed  them- 
selves, during  their  toilet,  with  large  pins,  with  which 
they  pricked  the  bodies  of  the  slaves  if  they  neglected 
any  detail  of  this  complicated  service ;  and  in  order  that 
these  pricks,  inflicted  without  anger  by  women  used  to 
the  sight  of  blood,  might  more  certainly  cause  large 
wounds,  the  unhappy  servants  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
on  their  clothes  above  the  waist.^*^  ' 

Roman  harshness  led  the  master  to  desert  a  slave 
whose  age  or  infirmities  rendered  him  useless  for  service ; 
he  had  no  longer  any  engagement  with  him.  Truly,  what 
could  he  do  with  a  broken  instrument  which  was  good 
for  nothing  ?  Cato,  who  at  first  treated  his  t^Iaves  with 
more  humanity,  but  who  became  hardened  by  the  riches 
acquired  in  his  civil  and  military  calling,  adopted  the 
habit  of  ridding  himself  of  those  who  were  weakened  by 
age.  He  was  not  inclined  to  support  useless  people.  If 
he  found  any  willing  to  buy,  he  sold  his  old  slaves  at  a 
low  price,  like  worn-out  furniture ;  if  not,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  driven  away,  caring  little  for  their  fate.^** 

This  custom  became  general.  Sick  servants,  whoso 
cure  seemed  hopeless,  were  exposed  on  an  island  in  the 
Tiber,  where  they  might  be  appropriated  by  the  first 
comer.   This  was  even  humane,  for  many  masters  did 
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not  take  any  trouble^  bat  hastened  to  kil)  the  Blaves  who 
conld  no  longer  serve  them.^^  The  most  distinguished 
men  never  shook  off  this  indifference,  which  chills  onr 

most  ordinary  ideas  of  humanity.  Cicero,  in  spe.ikincr  of 
the  Praetor  Domitian,  who  had  crucified  a  slave  for  liaving 
too  eagerly  killed  a  wild  boar  at  the  hunt,  contented 
himself  with  saying,  "that  that  will  perhap$  appear 
]i3fg]i .  108  iiii^  when  a  servant  was  taken  away  by 
deaths  for  whom  he  had  some  affection^  he  defends  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  feeling  sorrow,  as  though  it  was 
something  unsuitable  and  contrary  to  decorum:  "I  am 
perhaps  more  grieved  than  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to 
be  for  the  death  of  a  slave." 

We  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  this  indifference  and 
harsh  treatment  of  slaves  was  an  exception,  and  that 
generally  masters  were  advised  to  treat  their  servants 
with  humanity.  Yes;  they  counselled  moderation  and 
prohibited  too  great  harshness.  But  let  ns  see  for  what 
reasons. 

If  Plato  is  unwilling  that  a  man  should  bo  inhuman 
towards  his  slaves,  it  is  because  the  wise  man  refrains 
from  treating  those  unjustly  towards  whom  injustice 
is  BO  easy;  because  the  well-bred  man  disdains  to  be 
angry  with  those  whom  he  despises;  and,  above  all, 
because  a  certain  kindness  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
master  himself.'** 

Aristotle  holds  the  same  opinion.  According  to  him 
the  master  necil  not  lr)V(>  Ins  slave,  and  the  slave  has  no 
right  against  his  niaster.^^**  The  duty,  or  more  correctly, 
the  interest,  of  the  latter  commands  him  to  bring  np  his 
slaves  in  virtue;  that  is,  servile  virtue,  absolute  obe- 
dience, the  surrender  of  all  opposing  will  to  the  master. 
This  end  is  more  easily  attained  by  moderation  than  by 
harshness  and  violence.^*' 
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We  aee  then  that  hnmanitj  is  inspired  only  by  greai- 
noss  of  sonl,  which  forbids  anger  against  a  being  placed 
so  low,  or  by  clearly  discerned  interest,  which  so  manages 

the  instruments  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  long-er.  Four 
centuries  after  Aristotle,  a  Kuinaii  ecoaojiiist  formally 
repeated  this  advice.  "Wo  must  bo  kind  to  .slaves,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  docile;  we  mast  refrain  from 
ill-treating  them,  in  order  that  they  may  have  no  ezcnse 
for  mnrmnr  and  revolt,  and  that  we  may  not  by  oar  own 
fanlt  nnfit  them  for  labour/'^  The  enfranchisement, 
which  onght  to  be  to  some  extent  the  corrective  of 
slavery,  was  a  very  feeble  remedy  for  so  threat  an  evil. 
Wo  know  with  how  many  dillicullies  it  was  surrounded. 
If  these  diniculties  were  overcunie,  the  slave  did  not  gain 
trne  liberty ;  be  received  only  a  liberty  which  was  dis- 
graceful and  despised.  He  did  not  gain  all  the  rights 
of  the  freeman ;  he  did  not  receive  the  respect  accorded 
to  the  citizen  of  free  birth*  The  freedman  remained  in 
an  inferior  position;  he  became  either  an  artisan  or  the 
favonrite  of  some  great  lord.  If  it  chanced  that  he  rose 
hifj^her,  he  always  retained  in  public  opinion  the  taint  of 
his  orii^inrd  servitude. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  social 
morality  of  antiquity  towards  slaves  and  freedmen,  was 
to  debase  and  deeply  pervert  their  moral  sense.  They 
were  ceaselessly  told  they  were  instmments,  bodies  with* 
ont  will  and  incapable  of  virtue.  Were  not  many  of  them 
snre  to  finish  by  accepting  the  situation  withoat  shame 
and  conforininf^  their  conduct  to  it?  Subjectid  to  the 
contempt  of  their  masters,  the  law,  and  society,  they 
became  cowardly,  deceitful,  cruel;  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers  were  paralysed,  and  they  too  often 
jnstified  the  degradation  of  their  condition  by  the  degra* 
dation  of  their  habits.  In  those  who  retained  nom^  feeling 
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of  hamaa  dignity,  slavery  prodaced  the  hot  hatreds, 
revenges,  and  revolts  of  which  there  arc  fo  many  ex- 
amples in  ancient  liistory.  The  barbarity  of  the  masters 
drore  those  slaves  to  despair  who  were  not  completely 
stnpified,  and  they  need  craelties  against  their  oppressors 
which  they  had  learned  from  them.^^  The  ancient  rela* 
tion  betweeu  the  faiher  of  the  family  and  his  servants 
had  changed  to  one  of  reciprocal  and  permanent  hostility. 
There  was  a  proverb  under  the  Empire,  "  So  many  slaves, 
so  many  adversaries.''  Thus  when  it  was  proposed  in 
the  Senate  to  distingniah  slaves  from  freemen  by  their 
dressy  the  xeeolntion  was  not  earned;  they  foresaw  with 
lear  the  danger  which  would  threaten  society,  if  the 
slaves  could  count  their  numbers  and  feel  themselves 
more  and  bUongcr  than  their  masters.^^ 


§  5.  OceupaUans  of  Slaves.   Actort.  Oladiators, 

In  primitive  times  the  slaves  were  occupied  in  the 
cares  of  agriculture  under  the  orders  of  the  master,  or  in 
fulfilling  household  requirements  under  the  direction  of 
the  wife.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  riches,  luxury, 
and  corruption,  were  the  fresh  services  demanded  from 
the  slaves.  The  thousand  requirements  of  an  effeminate 
and  debauched  life,  the  toilette,  cooking,  festivities,  baths, 
public  walks,  needed  many  special  servants,  who,  as 
debased  as  their  masters,  lent  themselves  to  all  their 
desires.^ On  the  other  hand,  the  contempt  for  work 
felt  by  the  free  artizans  threw  on  the  slave  those  pro* ' 
fessional  occupations  that  the  free  citizen  thought  be- 
nei^  his  dignity.  Each  rich  house  had  workmen  of 
every  kind  amongst  its  numerous  servants,  and  trade, 
dishonoured  as  servile  work,  was  lefc  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  slaves. 
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Daring  the  Empire^  even  works  requiring  intelligence 
were  left  to  tbem.  The  master,  whilst  despising  them, 
required  of  them  more  than  material  services,  and  ex- 
pected from  them  the  knowledge  in  which  he  was  defi- 
cient himself.  If  he  wished  to  sparkle  with  wit  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  his  slaves  were  compelled  to  have 
it  for  him.  Calvisius  Sabinus  bought  some  slaves  at  a 
great  cost,  one  of  whom  knew  Homer,  another  Hesiod, 
and  a  third  lyrics.  When  at  his  banqnets  he  wished  to 
recite  some  verses,  he  asked  for  them  from  these  people, 
who  were  placed  behind  his  seat.^^* 

These  learned  slaves  were  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  children,  an  education  destitute  of  moral  oversight, 
and  turned  at  the  best  only  to  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  We  have  previously  seen  how 
fathers  chose  as  tutors  for  their  sons  those  slaves  who 
were  incapable  of  work  which  they  thought  more  im- 
portant. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  services  required  from 

this  despised  race.  They  served  also  for  the  master's 
amusement  in  pleasures  which  were  both  disgraceful  and 
barbarous.  Tlcrt'  is  presented  to  us  one  of  the  saddest 
aspects  of  ancient  civilization,  j^rooi  amongst  the  slaves 
were  taken  the  actors,  dancers,  players  on  the  flute  or 
lyre,  male  and  female,  an  immodest  band,  whose  task 
was  to  enliven  the  festivities  of  the  rich,  exciting  the 
guests  of  these  scandalous  orgies  to  voluptu6ns  pleasure.^^* 
The  mimes  and  actors  of  all  kinds,  who  amused  both 
patricians  and  people  at  the  theatre,  also  belonged  to  the 
servile  class. 

Formerly,  in  Greece,  dramatic  art  had  been  nntrnm- 
melled  and  important.  The  artist  was  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  citizens  because  he  only  represented  the  greatest 
works  of  the  immortal  poets.   CEschylus  took  part  in  the 
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government  of  Athens  after  having  been  an  actor  and 
poet  I  the  tragedian  Aristodemns  was  sent  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  King  Philip ;  ^  Sophocles  was  at  the  same  time 
poet,  priest,  aotor,  and  eaptain.  This  time  existed  no 
longer ;  the  rapid  and  profound  decadence  of  Greece  had 
drawn  art,  and  the  esteem  due  to  artists,  into  the  common 
ruin  of  everything  that  had  made  the  glory  of  this  people. 
At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  the  ancient 
theatre,  with  its  heroic  tragedies  and  witty  comedies,  had 
Taaished;  the  taste  for  theatrical  representations  was 
not  less,  but  the  art  bad  become  thoroughly  immoral. 

Throoghont  the  duration  o£  the  Empire,  after  the  time 
of  Angostns,  obscenity  prevailed  in  the  theatro.  It  was 
no  longer  a  school  of  patriotism,  recalling  the  traditions 
of  the  heroes  of  the  earliest  times,  or  criticising  contem- 
porary oddities;  it  had  become  a  source  of  corrnption  to 
both  actors  and  spectators.  The  only  things  represented 
were  the  adventures  of  deceived  hosbands,  of  adulterers, 
of  the  intrigaes  of  libertines,  of  scenes  in  the  lupanar. 
Only  immodest  women  and  effeminate  men  were  seen 
there.  Only  the  most  disgracefol  things  were  repre* 
sented.  Everything  was  debased  that  oaght  to  have 
been  respected.  Virtue  was  made  a  mockery,  and  the 
gods  were  ridiculed. The  actor  aroused  a  love  of  evil 
in  the  soul  of  the  spectator.  He  inspired  base  or  criminal 
passions,^^^  and  completely  familiarized  as  he  was  with 
vice,  he  yet  blushed  sometimes  at  the  disgraceful  part 
ha  was  made  to  play  in  the  sight  of  the  orowd.^^ 

Notwithstandbig  this  vileness,  depraved  pagan  society 
still  reteined  theatrical  representations  as  ceremonials  of 
worship.^"  The  actors  in  Gh^ce  and  Italy  continued  to 
form  corporations  with  special  privileges,  and  professing 
a  priestly  character.^** 

In  the  fourth  century,  Symmachus  held  that  to  give 
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games  and  preside  at  them  was  one  of  the  duties  of 
priests ;  and  Libanias^  the  pagan»  who  was  a  lover  of 
physical  beanty,  vowed  to  the  worship  of  form,  defends 

and  exalts  the  dance^  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for 
its  mental  charm,  provided  that  the  daocer  separates  it 
from  anything  sliocking  to  morality .^^  This  sophistical 
distinctioa  was  impossible  to  enforce  amidst  a  moral 
decadence  so  deep  as  that  of  the  pagan  world. 

The  parts  which  the  actors  had  to  play,  the  words  they 
uttered,  their  impnre  pantomime,  mnst  have  completely 
eztingaished  the  last  lights  of  moral  conscience.  These 
priests,  by  a  strange  contrast  natural  to  the  ancient 
character,  were  held  in  contempt  even  by  those  who 
could  not  do  without  them.  Horace  already  reckoned 
them  as  amongst  the  lowes.t  people,  of  the  most  doubtful 
morality .^^^  Their  ranks  were  recruited  only  from  the 
lowest  orders  of  society,  especially  from  amongst  slaves. 
Some  contractor  bonght  them  for  this  service.  For  his 
own  profit  he  devoted  them  to  the  gross  amusement  of 
the  crowd,  caring  as  little  for  the  loss  of  their  souls  as 
for  the  infamy  to  wliicli  he  condemned  their  persons. 

The  people  attended  their  games  with  unwearied 
curiosity.  They  sought  them  out,  and  covered  them  with 
applause;  but  looking  on  them  as  beings  destined  for 
this  by  nature  by  the  lowness  of  their  condition,  they  felt 
for  them  neither  the  esteem  which  was  doubtless  nn« 
suited  to  their  character,  nor  the  pity  which  they  deserved 
as  victims  of  the  social  order.  They  saw  them  pass  from 
the  stage  to  poverty  or  the  tomb  wiihout  compassion  and 
without  remorse.  If  the  master  raised  a  funeral  stone  to 
the  child  whose  dance  had  delighted  tho  spectators,  he 
did  it  only  to  boast  of  the  pleasure  which  his  young  slave 
had  given  the  crowd.^ 

The  law  itself  was  hard  on  the  members  of  this  unfor- 
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tanate  clasB.  Instead  of  making  an  effort  to  raise  them 
by  removing  temptations  to  sin^  it  trampled  them  under 
foot,  held  them  forcibly  to  the  theatre,  and  chained  them 

to  vice.  It  was  forbiddeu  to  actors  aud  actresses  to  with- 
draw from  the  tiurvice  of  the  people's  pleasures;  even 
their  children  were  born  mimes  or  actors,  fur  they  were 
bom  slaves.  Notwithstanding  their  priestly  character, 
the  law  called  them  immodest  people,  and  qnalified  their 
profession  as  disgraceful.^^  It  forbade  them  to  wear 
certain  hixarions  clothing,  and  deprived  them  of  rights 
which  were  enjoyed  by  freemen.***  "They  are  con- 
demned,'' said  Tortiilliaii,  ''to  ignominy;  the  curial,  the 
tribune,  the  senate,  the  equi-strian  order  is  far  removed 
from  them ;  they  are  interdicted  from  all  honours  and 
from  the  use  of  several  ornaments.  What  perversity! 
the  pagans  love  those  whom  they  punish,  and  disparage 
those  whom  they  approve ;  they  exalt  art,  and  brand  the 
artists  with  infamy/'  They  were  several  times  driven 
from  Rome,  either  because  their  number  embarrassed 
the  despots,  ^-^  or  in  the  interest  of  public  morality  on 
account  of  tlieir  di.sonhjrly  conduct. 

Domitian  prohibited  public  theatricals^  ^^'^  and  Trajan 
wished  to  suppress  entirely  the  practice  of  this  effemin- 
ate art ;  ^  but  scarcely  were  they  expelled  when  they 
reappeared,  more  applauded  than  ever.  Neither  the 
nobles  nor  the  people  could  live  without  them.  Pagan 
society  was  thoroughly  wearied  of  itself;  it  asked  to 
laugh  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perils,  and  re([uired 
games  and  dances  to  enliven  the  last  hours  that  separated 
it  from  its  fall. 

But  this  was  not  all :  these  immoral  representations, 
these  voluptuous  dances  and  pantomimes,  these  naked 
women  swimming  in  basins  in  the  midst  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators  of 
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every  age  and  sez,^*^  were  not  enough  for  tbe  Roman 

people,  nor  for  the  rich  persons  who  indulged  them- 
selves in  their  orgies  with  the  impure  games  of  actors 
and  musicians.  This  hardy  race  of  Rome,  eager  for  war, 
need  to  bloodshed,  and  remorselessly  ill-treating  those 
whom  they  despised,  required  something  more.  We 
allnde  to  Uie  speetaoles  of  gladiators.  Nothing  throws 
the  barbarity  of  the  Roman  world  into  stronger  relief. 

The  origin  of  these  spectacles  was  long  before  the 
time  of  the  decadence.  They  are  mentioned  after  the 
first  Panic  war."'  They  were  intended  to  be  then,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  a  means  of  teaching  courage  to 
the  Roman  soldiers,  whom  historians  represent  as  ani- 
mated by  the  most  intrepid  patriotism.  They  knew  no 
better  way  of  accnstoming  them  to  the  sight  of  blood, 
of  teaching  them  contempt  for  suffering  and  death,  than 
to  make  them  assist  at  the  combats  of  gladiators  before 
they  entered  the  field.^'^'^  These  bloody  games  soon 
became  one  of  the  dearest  amusements  of  the  people. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  fight  of  man  with  man,  sometimes  of 
men  with  wild  beasts,  which  were  called  chases. 

The  passion  for  these  struggles  was  warm  and  genersl. 
No  occurrence  drew  the  people  together  in  greater 
numbers ;  no  solemnity  inspired  them  with  more  interest; 
no  recreation  gave  them  more  delight.^'*  The  Roman 
citizen,  tired  of  idleness  though  he  despised  work,  passed 
his  days  in  the  amphitheatre,  viewing  the  combats  with 
bears  and  lions,  and  filling  the  intervals  between  these 
chases  with  combats  of  gladiators,  so  that  no  time  might 
be  lost.***  Was  he  pre-occupied  ? — he  went  to  the  amphi- 
theatre to  banish  the  thoughts  which  possessed  him; 
melancholy  f — he  went  to  see  men  killed  as  a  distraction.^" 

The  great  people,  knights  and  senators,  were  to  be  seen 
there,  along  with  the  popalace.  The  most  important  mcu 
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presided ;  the  emperors  claimed  this  honour  as  one 
of  their  privileges.  Amongst  the  nambor  we  find^  not 
only  tyrants  like  Nero,  Commodns,  Gallienns,  bnt  princes 
renowned  for  their  virtoe,  as  Vespasian  and  Titas^  takiii*^ 

pleasure  in  the  combats  of  the  arena.  And  what  is  even 
more  difficult  to  understand,  woineii  of  all  ranks  rushed 
there  with  an  eagerness  which  was  not  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  most  hardened  warrior;  even  the  vestals  had  a 
box  of  honour.  None  of  the  spectators  had  any  pity  for 
the  combatants.  The  slightest  feeling  of  humanity  would 
have  been  enough  to  keep  them  from  tbe  amphitheatre ; 
but  this  sentiment  did  not  «rist.  They  assisted  at  the 
games  with  terocious  curiosity.  They  judged  the  skill  of 
the  blows  with  the  interest  we  should  feel  to-day  in  a 
game  of  chess.  Eager  to  excite  the  combatants  and 
insensible  to  the  sufl'erings  of  the  wounded,  they  burst 
into  entbnsiastic  applause  when  one  yielded  in  a  skilful 
struggle,  and  they  uttered  cries  of  fury  when  they  did 
not  throw  as  much  passion  into  the  strife  as  the  specta- 
tors-^when  they  seemed  willing  to  spare  each  other  and 
to  withdraw,  so  to  speak,  from  their  duty.  It  was  to 
despise  the  sovereign  people  only  to  hesitate  at  killing 
one  another  for  its  amusement. Women,  virgins  con- 
secrated to  the  gods,  as  well  as  courtesans,  had  the  same 
praises  as  men  for  him  who  bore  the  largest  wounds  or 
who  fell  with  the  gp^test  calm ;  it  was  they,  ordinarily, 
who  by  graciously  raising  the  hand  gave  the  signal  for 
the  blow  which  should  end  the  suffering  of  the  wounded 
stretched  on  the  ground.^^*^ 

Ambitious  men  in  Home  soon  understood  that  to 
satisfy  this  thirst  for  bloodshed  would  be  a  more  power- 
ful means  of  popularity  than  distributions  of  oil  or  wheat, 
and  that  combats  of  gladiators  would  become  the  most 
effioacions  largess.^^^   Already  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
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Eepublic,  the  cliiefs  of  different  parties  turned  it  into 
such  an  abuse  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures 
against  it.  Cicero  framed  the  Tulliaa  law  to  prohibit  any- 
one who  sought  a  public  office  from  giving  combats  of 
gladiators.^^  This  law  was  not  made  in  the  interest  of 
hamanity ;  tlie  legislator  only  wished  to  prevent  faotionsy 
and  to  take  away  from  the  ambitions  man  the  snrest  way 
of  gaining  the  populace.  Augnstus  prohibited  mose  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  engage  in  combats.  This 
decree  was  no  more  rcGfarded  than  Cicero's  hiw.  Tiberius 
even  ordered  that  there  should  be  a  great  spectacle  of 
gladiators  every  year  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens 
newly  nominated  as  qnestors.^^  If  Nero  attempted  to 
re-establish  the  Tnllian  law,^^  he  was  not  led  to  do  so 
by  any  care  for  the  nnhappy  beings  destined  for  the 
arena ;  his  desire  was  that  everything  shonld  depend 
on  himself  alone,  and  that  no  other  should  seek  the 
people's  favour. 

The  ardour  of  the  Romans  for  gladiatorial  combats 
never  cooled  so  long  as  the  Empire  remained  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  the  same  in  the  last  moments  of  ancient 
society,  already  converted  to  Christianity,  snrronnded  on 
all  sides  with  barbarians;  the  people,  pagan  in  custom 
though  Christian  in  name,  rushed  to  the  Coliseum,  greedy 
for  bloodshed,  but  too  cowardly  to  venture  their  own  in 
defence  of  a  dying  country.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  decadence  of  the  Iloman  world  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  the  chief  men  in  the  State  pandered  to  the  most 
depraved  instincts  of  the  people.  Games  in  the  arena 
were  the  great  means  of  rnling  them.  They  were 
satisfied  provided  they  received  gladiators  and  bread. 
Emperors  who  were  not  monsters,  Trajan,  Philip,  Con- 
stantino previous  to  his  avowal  of  Christianity,  even 
Theodosius^  made  the  numerous  bands  of  prisoners  of 
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war  fight  in  the  arena.  The  consuls  and  questors,  by 
the  law  of  Tiberias^  were  bound  to  give  games  with 
gladiators  every  fame  that  they  entered  upon  their  office. 
It  was  a  sort  of  tax  of  a  joylol  flacceasion  to  office  whioh 
they  owed  to  the  people.^^  Domitianj  to  change  the 
apeotodey  once  made  women  £ght.^^ 

It  was  the  most  certain  way  of  being  held  in  re- 
membrance by  the  grateful  crowd ;  private  people 
ordered  in  their  will  that  gladiators  should  be  made  to 
fight  at  their  cost,  in  order  that  the  people  might  honour 
their  name.^^^  So  great  was  the  marlness  in  this  respect, 
that  a  rich  Boman  desired  that  alter  his  death  the 
beantifd  slaves  of  his  honsehold  shonld  enter  the  lists; 
and  another  gave  the  same  order  as  to  the  yonng  boys 
who  were  his  delight.^^  How  can  we  describe  snch  a 
state  of  mind?  In  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  when  the 
early  Christians  freed  their  slaves  or  bequeathed  liclp  to 
the  poor  and  unhappy,  the  pagans  coolly  passed  sentence 
of  death  on  the  poor  creatures  whom  they  had  abused 
during  their  life,  in  order  that  an  ignoble  populace 
might  applaud  their  name  when  they  saw  the  flowing 
bloodi 

What  appears  perhaps  even  more  horrible,  was  the 

combats  of  gladiators  during  the  banquets  of  the  rich. 
This  barbarous  custom,  which  is  found  in  very  early 
times  in  Campania,^*®  soon  spread  to  all  places  where 
BomanSf  rich  enough  to  sacrifice  men  to  the  pleasures 
of  their  guests,  were  to  be  found.^^ 

What  a  society  was  this  of  Bome^  tolerating  orgies 
where  the  blood  of  slaves  mingled  with  the  wine  of  their 
flower-crowned  masters,  where  mortal  combats  alternated 
with  impure  pantomime,  where  the  guests  were  offered 
in  tnms  the  grimaces  of  actors,  the  carnage  of  gladiators, 
and  the  kisses  of  courtesans^ — where  indeed  the  most 
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nionstroas  craeltj  was  allied  with  the  most  shameless 
libertinism  1 

The  iotrodaction  of  combats  in  the  arena  was  long 
resisted  by  the  gentler  temper  of  the  Greeks ;  they  re- 
ceived tliem  only  when  the  Romans,  after  having  upset 
tlieir  liberty,  taut^lit  them  also  to  reverse  the  altar  of 
mercy. Gladiatorial  games  spread  during  the  time  of 
the  emperors  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  iiomau 
dominion^  even  into  the  East.^^^ 

The  men  destined  for  these  combats  were  of  different 
conditions,  but  generally  slaves  or  men  who  were  for 
any  reason  deprived  of  their  liberty.  Rich  men  who 
souglit  the  sLillVaL^e  of  the  multitude  had  amongst  their 
troops  of  slaves  fainilles  oE  gladiators. Whoever  owned 
the  most  and  the  strongest  claimed  the  highest  posi- 
tion, and  boasted  the  most  loudly  of  the  combatants  he 
supper  ted.^^* 

The  practice  of  the  gladiatorial  art  soon  became  a 
trade ;  there  were  contractors  who  bought  slaves  soited 
for  this  service.  The  depravity  of  the  Roman  populace 
went  so  far  that  they  voluntarily  sold  themselves  for 
the  arena,  preferring  the  chances  of  these  sanguinary 
struggles  to  the  labour  which  they  despised.  We  should 
have  expected  these  unhappy  ones  would  go  with  horror 
and  reluctance  to  the  conflict ;  but  so  strong  was  their 
hatred  of  work  and  love  of  bloodshed,  that  they  pressed 
forward  to  seek  this  service.  They  were  tormented  with 
the  desire  for  applanse.  They  wished  to  shine,  whether 
by  killing  or  yielding  skilfully.  Their  honour  consisted 
in  never  llinching,  in  uttering  no  cry  in  falling,  in  re- 
ceiving the  mortal  blow  with  a  smile,  in  saluting  the 
spectators  before  rendering  up  the  soul,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  tomb  which  would  tell  posterity  how  many 
times  they  had  conquered  in  the  arena.      Cicero  spoke 
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of  this  courage  with  secret  admiration  as  an  iustance  of 
what  exercise  and  habit  could  accoinplish.^^* 

Gladiators  were  bound  to  the  lan  ista  by  a  solemn  oath, 
fiis  duty  was  to  feed^  traia,  and  exercise  them.^^^  lie 
provided  them  for  the  rich  man,  who  had  none  himself, 
and  who  wished  to  give  the  crowd  a  spectacle.  The 
price  was  paid  after  the  fight,  80  much  for  those  who 
came  ont  safe  and  sound,  and  so  maoh  for  the  wonnded 
and  dead.  Sometimes  disputes  arose  from  these  trans- 
actions. The  jurisconsult  Cains  has  recurdL'J  an  in- 
stance which  shows  stronsxlv  the  cold  indiHerence  with 
which  they  trafficked  in  human  blood  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people.  A  lanista  provided  gladiators  for  a  private 
person  at  the  cost  of  twenty  denarii  for  those  who  sor- 
▼ived  without  serious  wounds,  and  a  thousand  denarii 
for  each  one  who  should  be  killed  or  wounded  in  a  way 
to  unfit  him  for  further  combats.  The  question  arose  if 
this  was  a  sale  or  simply  a  hiring;  that  is,  if  the  mini  for 
whom  the  gladiators  should  have  given  their  sweat  (they 
said  nothing  of  their  blood)  could  keep  them  hiuiself. 
Caius  resolved  the  question  with  perfect  tranquillity  of 
mind :  It  is  most  probable/'  he  said,  "  that  those  who 
remain  fla£e  and  sound  are  hired;  they  must  return  to 
their  first  master.  For  the  other8,.it  is  a  sale ;  they  be- 
long to  him  who  has  made  use  of  them ;  for  what  could 
the  lanista  do  with  corpses  or  mutilated  bodies 

If  the  gladiatora/fought  fearlessly,  and  killed  one 
another  accordiu^^o  the  rules  of  science,  part  of  the 
honour  cam^^^rxhe  contractor.  When  he  was  pleased 
with  them,^e  gratified  them  with  a  tomb  with  an  in- 
scription. A  certain  Constance  erected  a  stone  to  re- 
compense his  gladiators  for  being  killed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  call  forth  the  applause  of  the  crowd.^*^ 

There  were  also  public  gladiators,  supported  and  exer- 
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cised  at  bhe  expense  of  the  State,  and  receiving  pay  from 
the  fiscal.  CaUgala,  when  needing  money,  sold  some  by 
anction*^^  These  gladiators,  along  with  those  belonging 
to  the  lanintm  and  to  private  people,  were  so  numerons 

that  they  threatened  several  times  to  break  their  chains, 
and  became  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  State. 
The  revolt  of  Spartacus  was  so  formidable  that  it  was 
overcome  only  by  the  legions  of  Crassus  and  Pompey. 
At  a  later  time  the  factions  of  the  gladiators  often  d^* 
tnrbed  public  order  in  Bome.  The  emperors  in  several 
reprisals  enrolled  them  in  their  armies,  where  they 
helped  to  introduce  an  undisciplined  and  ferocious  spirit. 
Tiieir  numbers,  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  indis- 
pensable both  to  the  people  and  tlieir  rulers,  gave  them 
a  great  idea  of  their  importance,  although  classed  by  the 
law  amongst  people  without  honour.  This  pride  was 
singularly  increased  by  the  emperors  mixing  in  their 
struggles.  Gommodns  was  proud  only  of  his  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  yiotories  in  the  arena;  one  of  his  his- 
torians could  even  say,  "  that  he  was  bom  rather  to  be 
a  gladiator  than  to  be  a  prince/'^** 

Besides  those  who  were  gladiators  by  profession  or 
taste,  condemned  culprits  and  prisoners  were  also  com- 
pelled to  fight.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  primitive 
custom.^^  Emperors  like  Nero  forced  knights  and 
senators,  and  even  women  of  the  noblest  families,  to 
descend  into  the  arena.^^  One  hardly  knows  which  to 
wonder  at  the  most,  the  despot  who  sought  to  dishonour 
everything  in  Rome  that  still  shone  witli  some  lustre,  or 
the  cowardly  Romans  who  had  no  longer  enough  energy 
to  resist  his  sanguinary  caprices.  In  the  time  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Church,  Christians  were  frequently 
condemned  to  the  amphitheatre.  The  cruelty  of  this 
sentence  was  intentionally  increased  by  forbidding  them 
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to  receive  payment  from  Uie  pnblio  rmnne,  and  fbr- 

bidding  them  to  learn  the  art  of  fencing  to  defend  them- 
selves from  their  attackers.^**  In  the  latter  time  of  the 
Empire  barbarian  prisoners  were  the  most  frequent 
gladiators.  If  the  Roman  armies  gained  a  victory,  the 
captives  were  taken  to  Home  and  given  to  the  arena. 
The  people  who  were  seized  with  terror  at  the  sight  of 
the  free  Germans^  gave  themselves  the  cowardly  pleasore 
of  compelling  them  to  kill  one  another  whilst  they  were 
seated  in  safety  on  the  tiers  of  the  amphitheatrOb  They 
delighted  to  see  these  giant  prisoners  tremble,  not  with 
fear,  but  with  rage  and  shame.  The  barbarians,  to  whom 
these  fierce  spectacles  were  unknown,  wept  at  the  idea  of 
killing  one  another  under  the  eyes  of  a  populace  who 
Still  boasted  of  being  the  people  of  Mars,  bat  who,  to 
merit  this  title,  had  only  the  harshness  of  their  ancestors, 
without  having  their  patriotic  oonrage.^*' 

If  we  are  asked  what  enlightened  men,  those  who 
passed  for  sages,  thought  of  these  games,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  opinions  of  two  men,  who, 
with  an  interval  of  four  centuries  between  them,  may 
be  considered  as  organs  of  the  pagan  spirit.  We  will 
speak  elsewhere  of  those  who,  obeying  an  impulse  of 
their  natural  conscience,  or  a  secret  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, pronounced  against  gladiators.  Just  now  it  is 
important  to  show  that  defenders  of  th*^  bloody  amuse- 
ments of  the  arena  are  found  amongst  the  leaders  of 
ancient  tliuughfc,  amongst  those  who  expressed  most 
exactly  the  mind  and  tendencies  of  pagan  society. 

Cicero  did  not  condemn  them.  They  were  in  his 
opinion  an  excellent  school  wherein  to  learn  contempt 
for  suffering  and  death.  When  he  wished  to  show  what 
could  be  attained  by  exercise,  custom,  deliberate  deter- 
mination, be  cited  the  fearlessness  and  impassive  courage 
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of  the  gladiators,  and  tlieir  submission  to  the  orders  of 
the  crowd ;  he  restricted  himself  to  adding  only,  that 
though  these  spectacles  seem  crnel  to  some  people,  he 
does  not  think  that  they  are  wrong,  becanse  only  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death  are  compelled  to  fight  in  the 
arena.*** 

This  reflection  is  not  of  much  value,  for  the  condition 
of  those  who  aro  obliged  to  kill  one  another  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  crowd  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
spectacle;  and  farther,  to  force  criminals  to  kill  one 
another  proves  a  want  of  comprehension  of  the  moral 
aims  of  chastisement.  It  is  another  proof  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  law  and  the  egoism  of  Roman  oostoms* 

We  will  not  linger  with  the  panegyrist  of  Constantino, 
who  iu  olo  praised  this  emperor  for  having  turned  a 
defeat  of  the  barbarians  into  an  arm  sement  for  the 
people,  by  giving  the  prisoners  of  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  race  to  the  beasts  of  the  arena  j^*^^  but  we  mast 
refer  to  the  sentiments  of  Symmachus,  the  last  pagan,  the 
active  member  of  the  college  of  high  priests,  who  spoke 
eloqaently  in  favour  of  the  ancient  national  gods,  and 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  ancient  virtues.  After  a 
victory  of  the  Roman  army  over  the  Sarmatians,  whose 
captives  were  reserved  for  the  arena,  ho  expressed  a  dis- 
dain, which  was  not  thoroughly  sincere,  that  these  bar- 
barians, so  formidable  h  war,  should  be  seized  with  fear 
when  they  fonnd  that  they  were  obliged  themselves  to 
spill  their  (wn  blood,^^  He  gave  gladiatorial  games 
several  times  during  his  oonsnlate.^^  On  one  occasion 
he  arranged  a  combat  of  Saxon  prisoners,  which  they 
escaped  by  killing  themselves  in  their  dungeons.  Sym- 
machus deeply  regretted  that  "  these  despairing  people, 
by  killing  themselves  with  impious  hands,"  had  deprived 
he  Boman  people  of  the  sight  of  their  death.    He  coold 
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console  himself  with  nothing  less  than  the  example  of 
Socrates,  who  was  always  tranquil  even  when  fate  was 
adverse  to  his  wishes.  He  said  that  for  the  future  he 
would  not  again  choose  for  the  arena  these  people^  who 
were  more  villanons  than  Spartaons.  He  would  have 
lions  from  Ljbia,  whioh  were  more  docile  than  men.^^ 

When  we  see  such  cold  contempt  for  hamaa  life  in 
the  best  of  pagans,  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  passion 
of  the  crowd  for  displays  of  gladiators.  At  the  same 
time  we  appreciate  the  terrible  influence  that  these 
sights  most  have  exerted  over  tho  mind  and  morals  of 
the  people.  The  last  remnants  of  humane  feeling  were 
stifled,  woman  became  as  hardened  as  man^  and  parents 
by  taking  their  children  (who  imitated  the  combats  of 
the  gladiators  in  their  games)  to  the  amphitheatre, 
prepared  those  cruel  and  cowardly  generations  which 
hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Through  the  applause  bestowed  on  these  conflicts  hj 
pagan  society,  it  is  sweet  to  distinguish  some  rare  voices 
which,  eren  before  the  time  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, protested  against  this  error  of  the  human  con« 
science.  We  find  these  examples  in  the  poets.  There 
is  Ovid,  who  saw  in  the  theatres  and  arenas  only  schools 
of  corruption  and  barbarism,  which  he  wished  to  see 
suppressed.  There  is  Manilius,  who  expressed  his  indig- 
nation in  energetic  verse,  representing  the  daogerous 
tendency  of  these  sports  in  times  of  peace.^^^ 

The  darkest  tonch  of  all  in  this  picture  of  pagan 
egcnsm — which  never  dreamed  that  in  debasing  a  slave 
a  man  equal  in  natural  dignity  was  degraded-— can  be 
referred  to  by  thobe  who  wish  to  consult  the  original 
authorities,^^' 
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(1)  "  iptkfoetpov:'  Arist.,  Poiit.,  in.,  s,  p.  75.    (2)  md,,  vm.,  2, 

§  1,  p.  245.  (3)  Xenoph.,  CEcow.,  c.  5,  vol.  v.,  p.  20  ff.  (4)  Xenoph., 
lEcon.,  c.  4,  §  3,  vol.  5.,  p.  22.  (5)  De  Rrp.y  II., p.  94  ff.  (6)  U.c, 
p.  96.  (7)  0.  e..  IV..  p.  194.  (8)  Xenoph.,  (Ecofi.,  e.  4,  {  9,  voL  ▼., 
p.  20.  (9)  Politics,  VII.,  c.  8.  p.  220.  (10)  0.  c,  II.,  1 ;  III..  1.  ra. 
20-69.  (Uj  0.  c,  VI.,  2,  p.  191.  (12)  u.  c.,II.,  4  ;  UL,  2,  3  ;  IV.. 
12,  pp.  46,  74,  75,  136.  (13)  O.  c.  VIU.,  2.  p.  245.  (14)  Xenoph., 
Mtfnorub,^  III.,  7,  Tol.  p.  166.  JEliui,  IL,  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  68.  (15) 
Cicero,  Pro  Flacco,  c.  8,  vol.  v.,  p.  61.  (16)  "An  quidquam  stultias, 
qiiam,  quos  singnlos  sicut  opcrarios  barbarosque  coutemnis,  cos  aliquid 
putare  esse  uuiversoB?  " — Tiucul.,  V.,  86,  vol.  x.,  p.  673.  (17)  De  Off., 
I.,  48,  vol.  xii.,  p.  65.  (18)  LII.,  87,  vol.  li.,  p.  25.  (19)  See, 
amongst  other  places,  Lucian's  Nigrinus,  t.  i.,  82  ff.  (20)  Theognit, 
V.  177,  Onomici,  p.  8.  Cicero,  Tusc.  Difp.,  V.  10,  vol.  x.,  p.  643.  (21) 
Theognii,  v.  631.  2,  Onomici,  p.  26.  (22)  Javen.,  Sat.  III.,  t.  87  ff., 
p.  45.  (23)  Menander,  Frag,^  p.  155 :  "To  what  puriiosi'.  tl:cn,  arc 
the  children  which  such  parents  are  liktly  to  bear?  Are  tUcy  not 
bastards  and  worthless  ?  Most  certainly  so." — Plato,  De  Jiep,,  VI.,  p. 
848.  (24)  ilajoflaid  NowUa,  8.  (25)  A  nuta  of  Flialaniin,  poor 
Indeed  and  ignorant  of  politics,  but  otherwise  not  bad;  nay,  one  might 
even  say,  a  good  honest  fellow."— Demosth.,  In  Midiam,  §  83;  Ora«. 
Attici,  vol.  iv.,  p.  487.  AriBtoph,  Plutxu^  976  ff.,  vol.  i.,  p.  82.  (26) 
Fragment  of  Euripides,  ap.  8tob.,  tit.  1,  p.  89.  (27)  "  €k>aldBt  toon 
possibly  condescend  so  far  as  not  to  disdain  the  poor  ?  " — QuintiLt 
Speechfs,  301,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17.  (2ft)  Lactant.,  Dir.  Itutit.,  VI.,  10,  vol. 
i.,  p.  457.  (29)  It  is  expressed  by  Cicero,  when  he  says  that  "  he  is  a 
good  niAa  who  nelpa  those  whom  he  can,  and  henna  nobody,  unless 
provoked  by  some  injury." — De  Off.,  III.,  19,  vol.  xii.,  p.  141.  (30) 
Ap.  Cicero,  De  Off,  I.,  16,  vol.  xii.,  p.  25.  (31)  De  Amic,  c.  9.  vol. 
xii.,  p.  219.  (32)  "  Quidquid  sine  detrimento  possit  comniodari,  id 
trihoator  vel  ignoto.'*— De  Ojf.,  L,  16,  vol.  ziL,  p.  85.  (33)  "  It  is  bat 
a  poor  kindness  to  give  a  beggar  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  For,  both 
that  which  you  give  is  lost,  and  the  beggar's  life  is  lengthened  out  for 
farther  wretchedness." — Plautus,  TrinummtM,  Act  II.,  So.  2,  v.  58,  9.  vol. 
IL,  p.  159.  (84)  "  Thas,  then,"  said  he,  "  ought  a  physician  to  act  to- 
wards such  a  man  "  (i.f.  an  artizan).  *'  Because,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  he 
bad  a  trade,  and  if  he  could  not  work  at  his  trade,  it  was  no  use  for  him 
tolhef  **  ExaotlT,*'  said  he.  **  Bat  the  rieh  man,  aeeording  to  our  view, 
hae  no  ailflk  hiadwraft  set  before  him,  such  that  his  life  would  he  worth- 
less, if  he  were  compelled  to  abstain  from  it." — De  Jtrp.,  111.,  p.  168. 
(35)  ***Aiax/>^  Yci'^^^cu  rruiy/>¥t  dadeif^  S'd/xa." — Menander,  Fraym.,  144. 
(86)  Of.  Seneea,  Bp,  87,  you  iii.,  p.  86 ;  De  ira,  I.,  16,  toL  i.,  p.  20 ; 
A'afitr.  Quasi,,  I.,  prsf.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  Iu3 ;  Columella,  XI.  1,  and  aQ.  3, 
in  Scriptt.  rex  Jiu*t.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  418,  473.  There  were  also  infinnaries  in 
the  camps.  See  Forcelliui's  Lexicon,  (37)  Cf.  Epict.,  Dtuert.,  1.  8, 
vol.  L,  p.  67*  (88)  Thucydidee,  in  hie  description  of  the  plague  at 
Athens,  says  that  there  were  some  persons  who  went  to  tend  th«r  friends 
out  of  feelings  of  virtue  and  honour :  "  .  .  .  ol  iperrjt  rt  firrairoiovufvoit 
alaxi"'V  y^P  "^^ptiSow  .  .  ."  II.  51,  ed.  Uaack,  Leipz.,  1820,  vol.  i.,  p.  219. 
The  scholiast  explains  dprHi  by  ^cXcv^pMrla  xai  d-ydnf  (kindly  feeling  and 
love)  ;  but  dpmj.  especially  when  contrapted  witii  ahx^'^'V'  ought  not  to 
be  token  otherwise  than  in  the  old  meaning  of  fortitudo  anim  (strength 
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d  miad).  (39)  Thncvd.,  I.e.,  Pontius,  vita  Cjpr.,  §  9;  in  0pp.  Cypr.^ 
p»  esxziz.  (40)  De  iljl.,  II.  18,  voL  zii.,  p.  98.  (41)  D«  Off.,  II.  16, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  94.  (42)  lb.,  18,  p.  96.  (48)  lb.,  16,  p.  94.  ( i  1)  L.c. 
(4.-,)  Cicero.  De  Off.,  II.  10,  vol.  xii.,  p.  94.  (46)  L.  c.  (47)  Cf.  M. 
Wailon,  Uutoire  de  I' Etclavage,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.  (48)  In  the  time  of 
JnliiM  Cssar,  880«000  BonuuiB  ahAnd  in  Id«  dtetrflmlMm  of  eorn ;  by  him 
the  number  was  cut  down  to  the  half.  It  was  not  long  before  the  number 
btjran  to  increase  again.  Angustus  reilncpd  it  to  200,000.  Un»ler  the 
Autonines  it  rose  to  nearly  600,000.  (4U)  Curatores  annone  plebis,  or 
timooa  fnunentaiia  popoli. — In$crip.  ap.  OrelU^  toL  ii.*  pp.  81, 196,  SOI ; 
Co'l.  Tlu'od.,  XIV.,  tit.  17,  1.  1  ff.  Evin  in  JuBtinian's  code  there  are 
regulations  concerning  the  preefcctus  annonffi,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  distribution  of  the  anuouie  civiies. — Corp.  Jul,  I.,  tit.  44;  XL,  tit. 
99-24.  (50)  Enaeb.,  Hist.  F.ccL,  Vn.  21,  p.  267 ;  Corp,  Jur.,  1.  o. 
(51)  Corp.  Jiir.,  l.c.  ('>'2)  We  regret  that  wc  have  not  been  able  to 
avail  ourselves  of  M.  Naudet's  treatise  "  Bur  les  secours  publics  chez  lea 
Bomaina,**  in  toL  xili.  of  the  Mim.  de  VAcad.  den  Imeript.  This  volume 
is  wanting  in  the  collection  of  Memoirs  in  our  town  library.  (53) 
Sallnst.  Kp.  2  ad  C.  Cicsarem  de  R»  publica  Ordinanda,  vol.  ii.,p.  207,  and 
the  passages  from  Cicero  quoted  above.  (54)  "Neque  enim  populo 
Bomano  miweo  quicquam  poteal  eaae  hetina.** — Vopisc.,  Aurel.te,  47; 
Seriptt.  Hint.  Aufj.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188.  (55)  Even  Varro  upbraids  the 
Bomans  of  his  day  :  "  they  had  rather  busy  themfielves  in  the  theatre  and 
circus  than  in  the  corntieids  and  vineyards ;  we  contract  for  the  com 
th«t  we  live  on,  to  be  brooght  from  Africa  and  Sardinia.**— De  re  JRit«r., 
II.  prajf. ;  Script,  rei  Rust.,  vol.  i.,  p.  154;  Juvenal,  VIII.  117,  8,  p.  99  ; 
Cf.  Lactant.,  I)e  Mortibug  Pertecut.,  c.  7,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191.  (50)  See  M. 
Wallon's  classical  work,  Uistoire  de  VEtclavage  dam  V Antiquity,  3  vol., 
Paria,  1847.  (57)  e.g,  Beeker,  CharicUi,  Bilder  altffrieth,  bitte,  Leipa., 
1940,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20.  (58)  We  use  this  expression  here  in  it*<  true 
TTii  ailing  ;  the  modem  meaning,  invented  by  the  Socialist  Fchools,  is 
exa^'geialed,  and  consequently  false.  (59)  De  Lea.,  VI.,  p.  370.  (CO) 
Ibid.  (61)  Ve  Hep.,  I.,  p.  30y.  (62)  De  Leg.',  VI.,  p.  376.  (63) 
i'olit.,  I.  2,  p.  10  (64)  O.c,  II.  1  ;  III.  1.  pp.  29,  69.  (65)  O  r..  I. 
2,  p.  7 ;  FAhic.  Sicom.,  VIII.  10,  p.  161.       (66)  0.  c,  I.  6,  p.  25.  (67) 

0.  c.,  I.  2,  p.  12.  (68)  Ethic.  Sieom,^  Vlll.  10,  p.  161.  (69)  Fiag- 
ment  of  Euripidet,  Ap.  Stob.,  tit.  62,  p.  237-       (70)  Diog.  Laert.,  VU, 

1,  No.  64,  vol.  ii.,  p.  784.  (71)  aibfiara  olK(Ti$(d,  .^ischin.,  Adv.  Timar- 
eAum,  1 16,  vol.  iii.,  p.  255  ;  Xufia  i»6ptlo¥  '^waiKtlw. — Boeckh.,  Corp.  In- 
weripU,  Orac,  vol.  i..  No.  1607,  p.  780;  Ko.  1699,  p.  825.  (72)  Cf.  M. 
Walton,  vol  i.,  p.  288  ff.  (78)  **Hoino  vilissimus,''  O.  c,  vol.  i.,  p. 
189  ;  "Quasi  secundum  hominnm genus." — Florus,  III.  20,  ed.  Lemaire, 
p.  262.  (74)  Varro,  De  re  Jiutt.,  I.  17 ;  in  ScnptL  rei  liust.,  t.  117. 
(76)  Parad.,  V.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  960.  (76)  "For  they  do  not  call  them 
slaves  in  the  Hame  way  as  bondf^laves,  who  are  made  over  to  their  masters 
by  a  bond  or  hy  pome  civil  right."— O.  c,  p.  262.  (77)  L.c.  (78) 
*'It  is  a  kind  of  unjust  slavery  when  those  who  can  control  themselves 
are  placed  onder  the  eontrol  of  another ;  but  when  we  make  aerranta  of 
those  who  cannot  govern  themselves  it  is  no  wrong." — De  Rrp.,  III.  19, 
cd.  Lemaire.  p.  315.  (79)  De  Off.,  L  13,  vol.  xii.,  p.  21.  (80)  Ad 
(^uiutum  fratrem,  I.,  ep.  1.,  voL  ix.,  p.  150.  (81)  Lucret.,  I.,  1.  456  f!  , 
p.  J8 1  Libaoiiia,  or.  81,  D«  SenituU,  toL  IL,  p.  649  If.     (89)  Orat.,  91, 
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p.  300  £f.  (83)  Macrob.,  SatumaJ.,  1. 11,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.  (Bi)  Xenopb.. 
De  Rfp.  Ath.,  I.  10,  vol,  vi.,  p.  101.  (85)  The  number  is  s«;t  down  ftt 
400,000.  Uermaxm,  OriechUclie  Staats-AltertUumert  2ud  ed.,  Heidclb., 
1886,  p.  245 ;  Becker,  Chdvitlf^  toI.  ii.,  p.  83.  On  the  exaggerttion  of 
this  figure,  see  M.  Lctronne'B  treatise,  "  Sur  la  population  de  i'Attique," 
Memoires  de  V Academie  det  Inscriptions,  vol.  vi.  (New  Scries),  p.  105  flf. ; 
and  M.  Wallon,  vol.  i.,  p.  221  ff.  (86)  Xenoph.,  De  Repxibl.  dtlun.,  1. 
11,  vol.  vi.,  p.  101 ;  Plutarch,  Vita  Lye,  c.  18,  vol.  i..  p.  187.  (87) 
Plutarch,  1.  c.  (88)  M.  Widlon,  Explication  tTun  passage  d-.-  Plutarque 
sur  nne  lot  de  Lycurrixte  nomm^e  la  cryptie,  Paris,  1850.  (89)  Seneca, 
Ep.  47,  vol.  iii.,  p.  132.  (90)  "...  Nec  tanquam  liominibus  quidem, 
6ed  tanqoam  jomflntii  ahattmnr **  (se.  aervis).  L.  e.  (91)  Dig.,  IX.,  tti. 
2,  1.  2.  (92)  Tacit..  Annah,  xiii.  32,  vol.  ii., p.  120.  (93)  Colnmella, 
De  re  Hust.,  I.     ;  iu  Scriptt.  rei  Rust.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38.       ('.»!)  "  Tbou 

rrter,  bound  (0  shame  !)  with  chain  of  iron !  .  .  ." — Ovid.  Amores,  I.  6, 
.  vol.  i.,  p.  151.  **  It  is  said  that  Pilitus  was  onee  a  slave,  and  even 
servrd  af?  a  doorkeeper,  chained  up  as  the  old  fashion  was." — Sueton.,  De 
Claris  rhetor.,  c.  3,  p.  410.  (95)  Seneca,  Ep.  47,  vol.  iii.,  p.  132; 
Plin.,  III.,  Ep.  14,  vol.  i.,  p.  97.  (90)  Seneca,  De  CUm.,  I.  18.  vol.  ii., 
p.  20  ;  De  Ira,  Ul.  40,  vol.  i..  p.  103  ;  i>io  Cassius,  LIV.  23,  vol.  ii.,  p.  08. 
(97)  Juvenal,  VI.  222-3.  p.  71.  (98)  Macrinus.  Aurelian,  etc.  Vid.  Jul. 
Capitol.,  Macrinus,  c.  13  ;  Flav.  Vopiso.,  Aurelius,  o.  49 ;  in  Scriptt.  Hist, 
Av{f.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  218, 189.  (99)  Theano,  ad  CattUUmem ;  in  MulUmm 
Grttc.  fragm.,  p.  232.  (100)  Of.  Bottiger,  Sabina,  oder  Morgenszenrn 
in  dent  Pttt2:immer  einer  reichen  li'dnxfrin.  Leipz.,  1806,  vol.  i.,  p.  40  ff. 
(101)  Plutarch.  Cat.  Mog.,  o.  4,  vol.  ii..  p.  391.  (102)  Sueton.,  (Jlau- 
divs,  0.  25,  p.  238.  (103)  "Pnrnm  hoefortaasevideatar." — In  Verrem, 
II.,  1.  v.,  3,  vol.  iv.,  p.  85.  (104)  "  Sositbeus  decessi  rat,  nie(iue  plus, 
quam  ser\'i  mors  debero  videbatur,  commoverat." — Ad.  Ait.,  I.,  ep.  12, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  93.  (lUo)  De  Hep.,  YIII.,  p.  448;  De  Leg.,  VI.,  p.  378. 
(106)  EtMe  Niem,,  Ym.  10,  p.  161.  (107)  Poftftet,  I.  6.  p.  24  ff. 
(108)  ColumeUa,  1. 7 ;  in  Scriptt.  rei  Ruxt.,\o\.  ii.,  i).  13.  (109)  Seneca, 
De  Clan.,  1.  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  83;  Ep.,  107,  vol.  iv.,  p.  52  ;  riin.,  IV.,  Ep. 
14.  vol.  i.,  p.  97.  (110)  "  Totiilem  esse  hostes,  quot  servos." — Seneca, 
Ep.  47,  vol.  iii,  p.  132.  (Ill)  Id.,  De  Clem.,  L  84,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 
(112)  Seneca.  Ep.  47,  vol.  iii..  p.  132  ff.  (113)  Seneca,  Ep.  27,  vol.  iii., 
p.  87.  (114)  Cf.  Clem.  Alex.,  Fadng.,  III.  4,  vol.  i..  270.  (115) 
August.,  De  Civit.  Dei.,  II.  11,  vol.  vii.,  32.  (110)  Tatian,  Or.  eontra 
Grcrcos,  c.  22,  p.  263 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Pasdag.,  III.  11,  vol.  i.,  p.  298.  "  All 
things  are  full  of  iniquity,  of  mon.strosity,  and  of  shame." — Chryeo.st., 
Horn.  37  in  Mat.,  §  6,  vol.  vii.,  p.  423.  (117)  Min.  Felix,  c.  37,  p.  140. 
(118)  **Th8  Toiy  harlots,  too,  vietims  of  the  people's  lust,  are  brought 
upon  the  Itage,  their  misery  increaaed  as  being  there  in  the  presence  of 
their  own  spx,  from  whom  nloue  they  are  wout  to  liido  themselvoR  ;  tliey 
are  paraded  publicly  before  every  age  and  every  rank — their  abudo,  their 
praises  and  uieir  gain  are  set  forth,  and  that  even  in  the  hearing  of  those 
who  slioukl  not  hear  such  things.  I  say  nothing  about  the  rest.  .  .  — 
TcrtulL,  De  Sped.,  c.  17,  p.  80.  "Even  those  who  have  sold  their 
cha.^tity,  blush  to  be  seen  there." — Cypr.,  De  Sprct.,  p.  341.  (H^) 
Aocording  to  Varro,  ap.  August..  De  Civit,  DH,  IT.  81,  vol.  vii.,  p.  87. 
See  too  VI.  9,  p.  121.  (120)  M.  Wallon,  vol.  iii..  p.  236  ff.  (121) 
''Insigne  duoitur  saoerdotii  vacare  moneribos."— X.,  Ejf,  54,  p.  28)^. 
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(122)  Of.  19,  pro  ialtatorihut,  vol.  ii.,  p.  474  fl.  (123)  L  Sat.  II.  1,  2, 
p.  206.      ( 121)  At  Antibes  the  foIlowxiiK  inscription  was  found D.  M. 

I  Pueri  Septetitri  |  onia  annor.  XII.  ([ui  |  Antipoli  in  tbeatro  |  bidttO 
Bultavit  et  pla  |  cuit.  *'  To  the  departed  spirit  of  Septuiitrio,  a  V)oy  af^od 
twelve,  who  dauced  for  two  days  in  the  theatre  at  AntipoUs  and  was 
•ppUndsd.'*— Onlli,  vol.  L,  p.  467,  No.  8607.  (125)  Persons  in* 
honesta.  Manns  turpe.— Cod.  Theod.,  XV.,  tit.  7, 1.  4, 12.  (126)  Ibid.^ 
1.  1  ff.  (127)  Tertiill.,  Sped.,  c.  22,  p.  82  ;  De  Corona,  c.  6,  p.  104. 
(l2oi  Under  Tibtriua  and  Neio.  Tac,  Ann.t  IV.  14,  vol.  i.,  p.  108; 
ZIII.  S6,  voL  iL,  p.  115 ;  Soeton.,  Nero,  o.  16,  p.  S66.  (129)  Soekon., 
Dnrnit.,  C.  7.  p.  381.  (130)  Plin.,  Paiiegyr.,  c.  46,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 
(131)  ChrvBost.,  Horn.  6  in  Kp.  1  ad  Thess.,  c.  4,  vol.  xii.,  p.  KM.  (132) 
Ct,  Val.  Max..  II.  4,  §  7.  p.  97.  (133)  J.  Capitol.,  Vita  .Maximi,  c.  8 ; 
In  Seriptt.  Hut.  Au;).,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  (184)  Cictro,  De  o//.,  II.  16,  vol. 
xii..  p.  95  ;  Pro  Sfstio,  o.  64,  vol.  v.,  p.  431.  (135)  Cicero,  Pro  .S/'H/io, 
e.  59,  vol  v.,  p.  425.  (136)  Interim  jugulantur  homines,  ne  nihil 
agAtnr/*— Seneca,  Ep.  7,  vol.  iii.,  p.  16.  (137)  "  We  desire  at  times  to 
mide  oor  grief  and  to  itifle  cor  fproene,  and  yet  the  tears  break  forth 
despite  the  assnmed  composure  of  our  conntennnce.  At  timps  we  enf^TAfro 
our  minds  with  games  or  gladiators ;  but  yei  some  sligbt  hint  of  sorrow 
in  the  very  games  by  which  we  are  detached  nndermines  our  resolntion. 
Therefore  it  is  better  to  conquer  our  giief  than  to  beguile  it." — Seneca, 
Comol.,  ad  Uelviam,  c.  16, vol.  i.,  p.  13H.  (138)  Tacitus,  Ann.,  I.  76,  vol. 
i.,  p.  62.  (139)  Seneca,  he  ira,  I.  2,  vol.  L,  p.  6.  (140)  Prudent.,  in 
Bymmaohna,  II.,  t.  1096  ff.,  p.  488;  Tatian,  Or.  centra  Oraeoa,  o.  88,  p. 
264 ;  Lactant.,  Div.  Jnttit.,  Vl.  20.  vol.  i.,  p.  400.  (141)  Cicero,  Pro 
Se$tio,  C.  64,  vol.  v.,  p.  430;  De  Of.,  II.  15,  vol.  xii.,  p.  95  ;  Peru.,  VI. 
44  sq..  p.  25.  (142)  Cicero,  Pro  SettiOt  1.  c. ;  iu  Vatinium,  c.  15,  vol. 
v.,  p.  457.  (148)  Tacit.,  Arm.,  XI.  22,  voL  Ii.,  p.  80.  (144)  O.  e^ 
XIII.,  31,  p.  120.  (145)  Svmmrich.,  II.,  hp.  46,  p.  50.  (146)  Suet., 
Vomit.,  c.  4,  p.  378.  (147)  Piiny,  IV..  Ep.  22,  vol.  i.,  p.  136.  (148, 
Athen.,  TV.  89,  vol  ii.,  p.  100.  (149)  Livy,  IX.  40.  (150)  Sil.  Ital.) 
XI.,  51-54;  ed.  Lemaire.vol.  i.,p.  648.  Athen.,\.c.,^W,  (151)  The 
philosopher  Peruonax  told  the  Athenians  when  they  were  deliberating 
whether  they  should  introduce  combats  with  gladiators,  that  they  ought 
to  rarerM  the  altar  of  mercy  before  adopting  this  custom.  (152)  In 
reference  to  the  games  of  gladiators  given  for  the  first  tim<>  at  Berytus  by 
Agrippa.  who  was  otherwise  so  humane,  pee  Jo«?ej)hus,  D<-  /.'<  /A-  JtuL,  VII, 
8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  406.  (153)  Famih/e  gladiatunte."— Cicero,  Pro  Sextio, 
e.  64,  vol.  v.,  p.  480 ;  Tatian,  Or.  contra  Orteeoi,  o.  88,  p.  864.  (154) 
Tatian,  L  o.       (155)  See  the  in-^oriptions  ap.  Gruter,  vol.  i,,  p.  3:J3  fT. 

(156)  Tusc.  Disp.,  II.  17,  vol.  x.  p.  435  ;  Epict..  Disnert.,  I.  29,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

(157)  Seneca,  Ep.  37,  vol.  iii.,  p.  Ill;  I'etron.,  c  117,  p.  540;  Cf 
Cod.  Theod.,  XV.,  tit  19,  L  9,  8.  (158)  ImtU.,  IH.,  §  146,  p.  971. 
(159)  "  Constant  ins,  contractor  for  games,  gave  this  tomb  as  a  recoK'uilion 
to  his  gladiators  for  the  favourable  reception  of  his  exhibition.  A  crown 
was  given  to  the  nettighter  who  killed  Coeruleus,  and  himself  fell,  being 
killed ;  for  both  the  fire  was  their  death,  both  are  covered  by  the  tomb. 
Tl)e  pursuer  {i.e.  light-annetl  fighter),  hero  of  nine  battles,  who  obtained 
a  crown,  left  him  dead  on  the  field,  to  the  grief  of  his  wife  Valera."— 
Found  in  Ittria,  Gruter,  vol.  i.,  p.  333,  No.  4.  (160)  Dio  Cassius,  IX. 
24,  vol.  ii.,p.  189.      (161)  fl«odian,L  48,p.  86;  J.  Capitol.,  Ant.  FhiL, 
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0.  19;  in  Seriptt.  Hist.  Aug.,  vol.  i.,  p.  66.  (162)  Oioero,  True.  Difp^ 
11.17,  vol.  X.,  p.  435.  (1G3)  Tacit.,  Ann.,  XV.  82,  vol.  ii.,  p.  221); 
Suet.,  iVero,  c.  12,  p.  262.  (164)  Euseb.,  De  Martyr.  Palast.,  c.  7,  «, 
pp.  828,  880.  ( 165)  Plebs  liartia."— Bjmmaeh.,  Epp,  X.  61.  p.  295. 
(166)  **  What  gladiator,  even  a  man  of  ordinary  standing,  ever  utters  a 
groan  or  changes  colour?  Who  ever  shows  cowardice  when  he  takes  his 
stand,  or  even  when  be  succumbs  to  bis  foe?  Who  ever  draws  back  bis 
Beck  when  he  has  tnoenmbed  to  a  foe  and  the  people  order  him  to  be 
slain?  Such  is  the  force  of  training,  practice,  and  custom."  "  To  some 
the  gladiatorial  show  appears  cruel  and  barbarous,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  so  iu  the  pi  esent  day  ;  but  when  the  criminals  used  to  hght, 
no  training  eonld  have  been  more  effeetiiw  to  harden  the  eyes  against 
pain  and  death."— 2'wnc.  Difp.,  II.  17,  vol.  x.,  p.  435.  (lt>7)  "What 
can  be  more  glorious  than  this  triumiih,  wlien  he  gives  us  all  a  share  of 
pleasure  iu  the  slaughter  of  our  foes,  and  enhances  the  splendour  of  liis 
apeetaeles  with  the  remnant  from  the  barbarian  slaogjiter;  when  he 
throws  60  great  a  crowd  of  prisoners  to  the  beasts,  that  those  ungrateful 
and  perfidious  wretches  feel  as  much  pain  for  their  own  ridicule  as  for 
death  itself." — Jneerti  Foneg.  Const.,  c.  23 ;  in  Pliny,  Opp.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
836.  (168)  L.  X.,  Ep.  61,  to Tbeodosins,  p.  295.  (169)  L.  VIII.,  Ep, 
4,  p.  167.       (170)  L.  II..  Ep.  46.  p.  50.      (171)  Ovid,  Tristui,  II..  el. 

1,  V.  280  fl.,  voh  iii.,  p.  221.  Manilius.  Astron.,  IV.  220  ff. ;  ed.  Jacob, 
Berlin,  1846,  p.  129.  (172)  e.g..  Ft.  Jacobs,  **  Die  Mannerliebe  "  in 
his  Vermuchte  Sehiiften,  vol.  ii.,  p.  212  ff.    Xenoph.,  Sympot.,  c.  8,  vol. 

p.  206  fl. ;  Athen.,  XIII.,  vol.  v.,  p.  177  ff.  Plutarch,  Flamin.,  c.  10, 
v6L  Cicero,  Tutc,  Dis^.,  IV.  33,  vol.  x.,  p.  524  ;  Fhilipp.  IV.  6,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  280.  Qnintil.,  Imtit,  Orot.tVII.  4,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44.  Sneton.,  DamiU^ 
0.  8,  p.  381  ;  Juvenal,  II.  43  sq.,  p.  36.  Seneca,  Kpp.  A7  and  95,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  132,  417.  Colum,,  I.  praf.,  in  Seriptt.  rei  rtift.,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.  "'Trd 
^apfidpuy  5iu)K€Tai,  Trpovofiias  6i  inrd  'Fujxalunf  ^^iwrat,  ralduif  ayiXas  iHxrwip 
twwm  ^op^iZw,  ewayHpttwaM^  wttpt^UtuMr,** — ^Tatian,  Or.  eenlra  Oraeot, 
0.  28,  p.  267.  e.g.,  Sneton.,  Tiber.,  c.  43,  p.  153.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  VI.  1, 
vol.  i.,  p.  259.  LBnipritl..  Heliog.,  c.  33  ;  in  Seriptt.  Ilii^t.  Autj.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
254.  Aur.  Victor,  Ije  dc&ar.,  c.  28,  p.  124.  Lamprid.,  Al.  bov..  c.  24, 
L  c,  vol.  i.,  p.  974.  Bnteb.,  Vita  Come..  UL  65 ;  lY.  25,  pp.  512,  587. 
In  the  dialogue  **  Amoree/*  voL  L,  p.  878  ff.  Amatoriai,  c  IV.,  voL 
p.  5. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

C0N8KQDSNCK8  AND  SXCSPnONS. 

(  1.  DeeUne  of  Andeni  Society, 

By  uniting  the  difierent  touches  of  the  picture  we  have 
sketched^  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated pagan  aocietf.  Thougli  somewhat  rooghl j  drawn^ 
it  will  suffice  for  onr  aim. 

Egoism  was  the  mling  principle  of  antiquity :  some- 
times it  was  the  egoism  of  the  State,  sometimes  of  the 
individual.  The  personality  of  man,  his  liberty  and 
natural  rights,  were  unknown;  the  State  only  recognised 
the  citizen,  whose  physical  and  intelleotoal  forces  she 
absorbed.  The  citizen,  beyond  his  relation  with  the 
State^  saw  only  inferior  beings  whom  he  might  nse  for 
bis  enjoyments^  as  the  State  nsed  him  for  political  needs. 
The  respect  dne  to  man  as  man  was  forgotten ;  he  was 
valued  only  in  proportion  to  his  external  position.  Social 
rank  was  the  measure  of  individual  worth. 

The  family  and  marriage  were  only  political  institu- 
tions, with  no  moral  aim  for  individuals.  Woman  was 
deprived  of  her  natural  rank  in  society.  The  child  was 
only  a  fntnre  citizen,  and  was  the  property  of  his  father 
until  he  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  The 
poor  and  workers  weve  despised,  because  no  one  could  be 
a  citizen  unless  he  was  rich  enough  to  do  without  work. 
U'he  conquered  became  the  skve  of  the  conqueror,  and 
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as  a  slave  lost  all  personality  and  sank  into  a  mere 
chattel.  To  sum  up,  egoism  reigued  supreme  everywhere 
and  changed  all  social  relations  by  its  despotic  require- 
ments. 

We  baye  heard  much  of  the  polished  manners  and 
the  humanity  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  exact  justice  and 

even  the  clemency  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  If  the 
picture  we  have  drawn  is  faithful,  we  shall  know  what  to 
think  of  these  exaggerated  opinions.  Where  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  State,  where  in- 
dividual life  has  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than  earthly 
success,  there  can  be  neither  true  humanity  nor  true 
justice.  Cicero  himself  acknowledged, We  have  neither 
true  ri^ht  nor  true  justice ;  we  have  only  a  shadow,  a 
feeble  rellectiou  ;  ^  because  there  could  be  no  justice 
where  there  was  neither  love  nor  respect  for  man. 

Public  egoism,  far  from  being  tempered  by  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  was  re-asserted  in  all  its  strength.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise;  for  the  political  morality  of 
antiquity  was  only  the  fruit  and  expression  of  the  mind 
of  each  of  those  who  composed  it.  The  individual  had 
made  society  in  his  own  image  ;  he  had  no  ideal  which 
he  could  use  as  a  type.  The  vague  remembrances  of  a 
better  state,  of  a  lose  golden  age,  had  been  banished  to 
the  region  of  myths.  The  freeman  owed  himself  to  the 
State  because  the  State  was  his  workmanship,  in  a  way 
his  property,  and  it  guaranteed  him  the  means  of  realising 
terrestrial  happiness.  But  if  he  had  duties  towards  the 
State,  he  had  none  towards  humanity.  Antiquity  did 
not  recognise  humanity,  but  saw  in  people  living  beyond 
the  national  frontier  nothing  but  barbarians  or  enemies, 
persons  to  whom  no  duties  were  owing  beyond  political 
relations.  It  followed  from  this  that  tho  citizen,  in  all 
other  relations  than  those  to  the  Republic,  was  master  of 
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his  own  actions,  and  yielded  to  his  individual  egoism. 
The  more  he  esteemed  obedience  to  the  laws,  snbmission 
and  devotion  to  the  State,  the  more  he  felt  free  to  follow 
his  passions  and  desires  when  not  restrained  hj  political 
considerations. 

Whilst  the  civio  Tirtnes  were  strong  they  bridled  the 
egoism  of  men.  Grecian  and  Roman  citizens,  compelled  to 
fight  in  defence  of  their  country,  stimulated  by  the  desire 
to  increase  her  glory  and  greatness,  found  in  their 
patriotism  the  secret  of  the  admirable  thiogs  that  they 
accomplished.  Bat  there  came  a  time  when  these  virtaes 
were  weakened.  In  proportion  as  thej  grew  rich  and 
incurred  the  dangers  of  a  purely  exteraal  oiTilization, 
they  ashed  only  to  enjoy  their  fortune.  Public  interest 
yielded  to  personal  interest,  and  individual  egoism  tri- 
umphed over  that  of  the  State. 

The  institutions  of  the  pagan  -world  were  powerless 
to  stop  this  fatal  progress ;  ancient  society  entered  the 
time  of  its  decadence;  the  Tices  of  its  social  morality 
caused  its  fall  The  decadence  began  in  Greece  when 
Bome  was  still  strong  and  great.  The  Bomans,  vio- 
torions  over  the  Qreeks,  despised  them  for  their  triviality, 
their  perfidy,  their  effeminacy,  their  proverbial  de- 
bauchery. Cicero  did  nut  exaggerate  when  he  said  that 
there  were  but  few  Greeks  who  were  worthy  of  their 
former  glory 

However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Eomans  imitated 
them*  At  the  very  time  when  they  made  a  mockery  of 
them,  they  were  already  descending  the  steep  incline 
leading  to  moral  decadence  and  the  dissolntion  of  society. 
In  the  time  of  the  Empire,  political  virtue,  which  had 
been  shaken  by  the  civil  wars,  quite  disappeared;  the 
rich  no  longer  took  any  interest  in  public  business.  The 
despotism  of  the  emperors  paralysed  all  energy.  Those 
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who  still  kept  a  remnant  of  ancient  patriotism  took 
refuge  in  the  resignation  of  stoical  philosophy,  and 
allowed  the  vessel  of  the  Hepublio  to  drifts  contentiDg 
themselves  with  ehivering  at  the  perils  which  threatened 
it.  With  the  greatest  number  alraolate  indifference  had 
replaced  ancient  oivio  demotion.  In  pagan  Bociety  no  one 
thought  of  anything  bnt  utility  or  passing  pleasure. 
Interest  alone,  as  Epictetus  said,  became  the  father^ 
brother,  parent,  country,  god  of  men.* 

Many  Romans  sought  both  nourishment  and  pretext 
for  their  egoism  in  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus, which  they  eagerly  embraced.  This  system,  des- 
titute of  moral  principle,  knowing  no  other  law  than 
enjoyment  and  indifference  to  public  misfortunes,  smiled 
on  men  of  the  world  at  a  time  when  a*  Nero  or  Helio- 
gabalus  reigned.  It  was  invoked  on  all  sides  to  justify 
the  vilest  excesses  and  to  give  permission  for  a  cowardly 
withdrawal  from  the  duties  of  citizen.*  The  "  pigs  of 
Epicurus were  the  subject  of  the  contempt  of  the  most 
elegant  libertines,  as  well  as  of  those  who  still  kept  a 
remnant  of  ancient  patriotism.*  If  the  rich  and  great, 
those  whose  community  really  represented  the  ancient 
State,  abandoned  the  State  and  broke  the  ties  which 
united  them  to  it,  what  virtues  could  be  expected  from 
the  population  of  the  towns  ?  Detrraded,  debased,  de- 
spising work  as  much  as  they  were  themselves  despised, 
living  by  the  daily  distributions,  rushing  to  join  in  the 
tumults  or  in  the  amusements  of  the  arena,  they  precipi- 
tated themselres  into  the  abyss  with  the  same  careless- 
ness as  the  rich. 

The  Empire  was  abandoned  to  tyrants  or  to  troops  of 
prtutors.  Neither  law  nor  the  systems  of  philosophers 
could  rekindle  in  their  hearts  the  power  needful  to  save 
a  falling  world.   £ome  was  no  longer,  as  in  primitive 
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times^  the  abode  of  all  aDcient  virtaes.^  These  yirtnes 
had  vanished;  both  those  of  the  citisen  and  those  of  the 
indiTidual  had  perished  in  the  universal  rain.  Egoism 
in  its  most  disgracofal  form,  with  its  cowardice  and 

harshness,  its  libertinism  and  indifference,  was  every- 
where rampant.  It  was  bound  to  bo  so,  for  egoism  was 
the  root  of  ancient  morolitj^  aud  could  prodaoe  &aallj 
only  the  death  of  society. 

§  2.  rurer  Opinions, 

Bat,  we  shall  be  asked,  was  there  nothing  good  in  this 
classic  world,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  modern 
education  is  thought  to  be  complete  ?  Did  human  con- 
fcienco  never  speak  ?  Do  we  find  no  moral  idea  rising 
above  the  aniversal  level  ?  We  have  no  idea  of  answer- 
ing these  qaestioQs  with  an  absolnte  negative.  Whilst 
we  maintain  that  the  general  spirit  was  essentially  egoistic, 
and  withont  respect  and  love  for  man,  we  recognise  with 
pleasure  that  there  were  sages  who  looked  higher,  who 
made  efforts— of  which  perhaps  they  took  no  account- 
to  break  tho  bonds  of  pagan  morality,  and  protested,  at 
least  by  implication,  against  the  tendencies  which  ruled 
their  countrymen. 

We  find  in  several  eminent  men  pnrer  ideas  about 
social  relations  than  those  which  constituted  the  public 
opinion,  the  social  spirit  of  antiquity.  It  will  be  enough 
to  mention  some  of  these  witnesses,  whose  nnmber  could 
b(j  easily  increased.  We  will  choose  the  most  striking, 
to  show  that  we  have  not  carelessly  disparaged  ancient 
civilisation  by  setting  forth  only  the  darkest  sides. 

There  were  some  who  held  ideas  contrary  to  custom 
and  accepted  opinion  in  reference  to  woman  and  mar« 
riage;  they  approsehed  those  which  a  little  later  were 
introduced  by  Christianity.  Socrates  affirmed  that  woman 
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18  nok  ioferior  to  man  by  her  nature,  and  that  if  she  lacks 
thought  and  strength,  it  is  his  duty  to  raise  her  by 
education  to  his  own  leyel.^  Plato,  notwithstanding  his 
errors  as  to  the  position  and  destiny  of  woman  in  the 

Republic,  seems  to  have  foreseen  a  higher  aim  for  mar- 
riage than  the  political  one  ;  for  he  said  it  served  also  to 
bring  servants  of  the  gods  into  the  world.^  Aristotle 
has  a  still  stronger  feeling  of  the  moral  aim  of  marriage. 
He  speaks  of  the  duty  of  husband  and  wife  to  help  one 
another,  to  be  reciprocally  complete,  each  one  Iwving 
individual  gi lis.  The  children  seemed  to  him  to  strengthen 
the  bond  between  father  and  mother.'  We  find  also  in 
some  of  the  poets  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  union  of 
mutual  service,  a  community  of  duties  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  gods.^^  For  example,  Theognia  saj^s 
that  the  purest  happiness  consists  in  the  home  life  with 
a  good  wife.^^ 

There  were  also  in  Greece  and  Borne,  even  after  the 
heroio  ages,   some  marriages  founded  upon  mutual 

esteem,^*  where  peace  and  devotion  reigned  ;  where  the 
wife  was  chaste  and  modest,  finding  her  happiness  in 
managing  her  liouseliold,  full  of  deference  for  her  hus- 
band and  of  tenderness  for  her  children.  We  know  the 
beautiful  tribute  of  Xenophon  to  the  virtnes  of  the  wife 
of  Ischomachns.^  We  know  also  the  Roman  matrons  of 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  whose  noble  type  was  per- 
petuated to  the  middle  of  the  decadence  in  anoh  women 
as  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Seneca.'* 

The  children  of  the.se  families  were  not  treated  with 
the  harshness  which  was  authorized  by  custom  and  law. 
We  are  astonished  to  find  that  even  Aristotle,  who 
counsels  abortion  and  exposure,  requires  fathers  to  love 
^  their  children,  and  thus  recognises  the  duties  of  natond 
affection.^'    Menander  in  one  of  his  comedies  teaches 
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that  a  good  father  does  not  a^rgravate  his  son,  and  that 
kindness  is  the  best  means  of  education.^*  This  feeling 
was  sometimes  carried  to  the  length  of  weakness  ;  and 
whilst  antiquity  shows  us  touchiug  examples  of  true  and 
grateful  iilial  piety/^  we  also  find  sons  who  abased  the 
too  great  indalgence  of  their  fathers.^ 

We  also  find  j  aster  opinions  as  to  slavery  scattered 
throaghont  the  ancient  writers.    We  do  not  speak  of 
the  purely  speculative  opinions  of  the  Stoics,  for  it  was 
not  a  suificient  protest  against  slavery  to  call  it  an 
accident  deserving  the  contempt  of  sages ;  it  was  need- 
ful to  proclaim  also  the  dignity  of  work,  and  the  natural 
equality  of  slave  and  master;  but  this  idea  itself^  so 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  antiquity,  was  expressed  by  some 
philosophers.   Socrates  asked  if  it  is  honoarable  for  free- 
men to  be  more  useless  than  blaves ;  if  it  is  nobler  to  dream 
in  inaction  of  the  means  of  living,  than  to  seek  them 
by  wurkiug.^^    According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
there  were  in  his  time  men  who  maintained  that  it  is 
law,  not  nature,  which  distinguishes  the  freeman  from 
the  slave,  that  the  master's  power  is  the  result  of  violence, 
snd  oonsequentiy  that  servitude  is  an  injustice.^  Aris- 
totle does  not  adopt  this  opinion  himself,  probably  because 
it  seemed  to  him  dangerous  for  the  institutions  of  Greece. 
AVe  lind  it  again  in  Philemon  the  comedian.  Tliuugh 
any  one  is  a  slave,  ho  is  not  the  less  made  of  the  same 
tiesh  as  the  master;  for  no  one  is  a  slave  by  nature,  it  is 
only  the  body  that  ill-fortune  can  bring  to  servitude.*^ 
Theano^  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  desires  that  masters  shall 
treat  their  slaves  with  kindness,  because  by  their  nature 
they  also  are  men.^ 

It  is  equally  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  idea 
of  bencvuleuce  was  beirinniuLC  to  dawn  in  some  of  the 
greacebt  minds.    Socrates  was  in  this  respect^  as  in  so 
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many  others,  before  his  age.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
tradictions in  his  ethical  Yiews,  he  wished  that  men  should 
do  good  to  the  poor,  not  from  personal  interest,  bat  to 
keep  them  from  falling.^  Aristotle  eacpressed  afterwards 
the  beantifol  thought,  though  without  divining  all  its 
depth,  that  there  is  more  happiness  in  giving  than  in 
receiving.'*  He  also  said  that  the  happiness  of  love  does 
not  consist  in  the  possession  of  the  object  which  is  loved, 
bat  in  the  act  of  love  itself,  because  it  is  an  energy  of 
the  seal.  He  felt  that  there  existed  a  benevolence  less 
restricted  than  friendship,  a  love  dae  also  to  the  nn- 
known.** 

Socrates  had  vaguely  foreseen  this  idea  of  a  more 
universal  bond  between  men.  When  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion as  to  his  country,  he  replied,  "  T^m  a  citizen  of  the 
world/'  ^  We  say  he  had  vagaely  foreseen,  becaaso  we 
do  not  think  that  this  expression  had  the  same  meaning 
in  the  month  of  the  philosopher  that  it  woald  have  if 
spoken  by  a  Christian.  It  was  the  protest  of  an  in- 
dividnality  which  felt  its  rights,  against  the  oppressive 
egoism  of  the  ancient  State.  Cicero  reveals  the  meaning 
attached  to  these  words  by  many  of  those  who  repeated 
them,  when  he  approaches  them  with  the  thought  that 
a  man's  country  is  where  he  finds  himself  well  ofif.*^ 
Political  virtues  had  become  weak.  The  individual 
sooght  to  withdraw  from  his  duties  towards  his  coantry 
in  order  to  live  only  for  himself.  He  thought  himself  at 
home  wherever  he  found  that  he  was  eomfortable.  Love 
of  country,  exclusive  though  it  was,  had  made  the  great- 
ness of  the  ancient  world.  The  weakening  of  this  virtue, 
unreplaced  by  a  purer  feeling,  was  not  a  moral  progress. 
It  was  a  progress  in  the  egoism  of  individuals.  We 
admit  with  pleasure  that  Socrates  had  felt  instinctive 
impulses  of  this  purer  and  more  humane  sentiment; 
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Cicero  also  was  not  a  stranger  to  it.  He  foresaw  a  city 
higher  than  the  earthly  one,  a  natural  community 
embracing  all  men  on  earth.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  charity  to  designate  the  tie  of  love 
which  in  this  city  should  onite  the  whole  human  race.^ 

We  may  also  mention,  as  showing  a  better  spirit  at 
the  time  dE  the  decadence  of  Roman  society,  the  sadness 
of  Taoitns  and  the  indignation  of  Juvenal  over  the  wide- 
spread corruption  of  their  time.  These  two  noble  minds, 
although  they  remained  strangers  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  rose  to  a  great  height  above  degenerate 
pagan  society.  The  historian  had  a  warm  feeling  for  the 
strong  Roman  virtues,  and  was  filled  with  hopeless  sorrow 
by  the  degradation  of  his  contemporaries.  The  poet 
placed  moral  purity^f  heart  above  outward  respectability 
of  conduct.^  He  knew  that  the  bad  thought,  though 
untranslated  into  outward  action,  is  wrong,  and  he 
pitilessly  castigated  the  irregularities  of  his  age. 

Besides,  what  more  signal  proof  can  there  be  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  moral  decadence  of  the  Roman  world 
there  remained  better  souls,  than  the  conyersion  of  so 
many  men  to  Christianity  ?  They  were  filled  with  trouble 
at  the  sight  of  the  lax  morality  in  all  classes  of  society, 
whilst  the  conviction  of  the  powerlessness  of  laws,  philo- 
sophic systems,  and  pagan  worships,  to  change  the  world 
by  benefiting  individuals,  made  them  conscious  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  led  them  to  the  Gospel.  Without 
this  gospel  some  would  have  fallen  into  doubt  and 
despair;  others,  to  stnpify  themselves,  would  have 
rushed  with  greater  eagerness  into  material  enjoyments. 
Society  would  have  been  dissolved.  Humanity  would 
have  perished  hopelessly  in  a  bottomless  abyss. 

^\  e  must  look  upon  the  more  humane  ideas  about 
social  relations  and  duties  which  we  iind  in  some  aucit^nt 
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authors,  as  well  as  on  the  examples  of  devotion  and 
generosity  recorded  in  history,  not  inspired  by  patriotism 
or  self  interest^  as  isolated  facts  I  They  are  exceptions 
in  the  life  of  nations  or  individnalsj  often  dictated  by 
motives  which  it  is  not  easy  to  unrayel.  They  do  not 
flow  from  one  sole  sonrce,  a  moral  principle  which  roles 
the  life. 

The  opinions  given  by  philosophers  are  also  only  ex- 
ceptions in  their  moral  and  political  systems ;  instead  of 
being  the  necessary  result  or  logical  development  of  these 
systems,  they  are  in  opposition  to  the  premises.  More 
than  once  the  same  man  expresses  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  npon  the  same  subject,  as  he  obeys  his  con- 
science or  his  politics.  These  contradictions  are  the 
most  common  in  the  linest  minds  :  we  have  noticed  them 
several  times  in  Socrates  and  Cicero.  It  was  the  pro- 
test of  conscience  against  the  results  of  reflection,  falsi- 
fied by  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.  The  ancients 
themselves  were  sometimes  strock  with  the  difference 
between  a  man^s  principles  and  his  conduct.^ 

What  we  have  said  of  the  activity  of  moral  conscience 
that  pagan  life  had  not  entirely  stifled,  proves  safiiciently 
that  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine,  when  ho 
maintains  that  a  believing  sinner  is  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  a  virtuous  pagan,  in  whose  virtues  he  sees  only 
splendid  vices,  or  the  semblance  of  good.^^  It  seems  to 
ns  that  the  purer  opinions  in  the  midst  of  paganism  are 
rays  of  the  light  which  naturally  lights  every  man.  They 
are  made  to  see  as  8t.  Paul  says,  ''For  when  Gentiles 
which  have  no  law  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law, 
these,  having  no  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ;  in  that 
they  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
their  conscience  bearing  witness  therewith,  and  their 
thoughts  one  with  another  accusing  or  else  excusing 
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them;  in  the  day  when  God  shall  jiulgo  the  secrets  of 
men,  aooordiDg'  to  my  gospel,  by  Jeens  Christ/'^ 
God/'  says  Origen,  has  imprinted  on  the  soula  of  all 
men  ideas  and  moral  rales  for  their  direction  in  life,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  have  the  excuse  at  the  day  of 
judgment  that  they  knew  not  the  law." 

When  we  find  the  ideas  of  these  rules  expressed  by 
pagan  authors^  it  is  neither  polytheism  nor  the  civil  in- 
stitations  which  has  inspired  them.  They  are  the  efforts 
of  consdenoe  to  make  her  voice  heard,  bat  as  individual 
and  isolated  opinions  they  oonld  never  have  become 
general  precepts  for  sodefy.  A  higher  sanction  was 
lacking.  It  was  needM  that  they  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  being  of  Divine  origin.  Here,  where  they 
should  have  found  their  firmest  support,  they  met  only 
with  obstacles.  The  prevailing  religion  was  not  with 
them.  This  supreme  authority,  instead  of  giving  help, 
contradicted  them  flatly  by  sanctioning  the  abuses,  and 
&voaring — ^by  the  example  of  the  divinities^^the  vices 
which  it  ought  to  have  known  how  to  overcome* 

We  must  therefore  examine  in  a  general  manner  the 
moral  influence  which  paganism,  through  its  own  nature, 
was  bound  to  exert. 

(1)  "  Nos  vcro  juris  gennanseque  justitisB  solidam  et  cxpressam  cfiigiem 
nnllam  tenemus ;  umbra  et  imaginibnt  vtiinar ;  ens  ipsas  utinam 
aequeremur."— Ik  Off,,  III.  17,  vol.  xii.  p.  189.  (2)  Sallust.,  Kp.  1 
mi  C<?*.  (If  rep.  ordiu.,  c.  0,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  Horace,  II.  Sat.,  II.  10,  11. 
Cicero,  Ad  Quintum /ratrem,  I.  Ejp.  1,  vol.  ix.  p.  15U;  In  Verremt  II. 
lib.  I.  S6,  Tol.  Hi.  p.  S61.  PUo.,  EUt.  Nat.,  XV.  6,  ed.  Lemaire,  Yd.  T. 
p.  382.  Juvenal,  IIL  60fif.  p.  43.  (3)  Dissert.,  II.  22,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 
(4)  Cicero,  T)e  finibus,  I.  7 ;  II.  14,  vol.  x.  pp.  14S,  102.  (.')  Korace, 
Ji.jpUt.,L  40  ad  fin.,  p.  208.  (6)  "  Virtulum  omnium  domiciiium."— 
Amm.  Ifftre.  XIV.  e.  0,  vol.  1.  p.  SI.  (7)  Xenoph.,  SympoB.,  o.  9,  foL 
p.  161.  (8)  D.'  r.  7..  VI.  p.  370.  (0)  Ethic  Nicom.,  VIII.  12,  p.  168. 
flO)  Stob.,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  272.  (11)  Gnomici,  p.  49,  v.  1177  sq.  (12) 
Coum.,  XII.  prwf. ;  in  Scriptt.  rci  liust.,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G7.  (13)  (Econ., 
t,  7  Tol.  T.  p.  40  ff.  (14)  Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Helviam,  o.  14  ff.,  vol.  i. 
p.l86fl.      (U)  ^tAfo.  ^<Mfll.•  VUL  12  p.  168.      (16)  *•  »i6f  d^ur 
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Irrlf  «Mft  vor^.*'— p.  988.      (17)  Val.  Manm.,  Y.  4  ana  5,  p.  264  ff. 

(18)  c.fj.  tha  Hautontimoroumenos  of  Terence.  Cf.  M.  Saint-Marc. 
Girardin,  Cour»  de  litt.  dram.,  vol.  i.  p.  212  Cf.  Xonoph..  Mrvior.^ 

II.  vol.  iv.  p.  118.  (20)  "  For  according  to  the  law  ouo  man  is  a  slave 
and  another  man  is  free ;  but  by  nature  there  is  no  diflerenee.  Therefore 
it  18  an  injustice,  for  it  is  the  power  of  force." — PoUt.,  I.  2,  p.  7.  (21) 
Philem.,  Fragm.,  ed.  Meineke.  Berl.,  1823.  p.  410.  (22)  Ep.  ad  CallU- 
Umtm;  in  JUul.  Grae.  fragm.t  p.  232.  (23)  Xenoph.,  Sympos.  c.  4,  vol. 
T.  p.  174.  (24)  Eth.  Nieom,,  IX.  c.  7,  p.  177.  (25)  Ibid.  (2C)  Cicero, 
Tusc.  Disp.,  V.  37,  vol.  x.  p.  375.  (27)  Ibid.  (23)  "  For  when  a 
soul,  alter  learning  and  imbibing  all  the  virtues,  enters  into  a  fellowship 
of  eharity  with  its  friends,  taking  as  saeh  all  who  are  allied  bj  nature ; 
when  it  adopts  a  pore  worship  and  religion :  .  .  .  whal  ean  one 
imagine  or  describe  more  blessed  than  such  a  state?  Then,  moreover, 
let  it  not  consider  itself  hedged  in  hy  the  walls  of  a  single  town,  but 
acknowledge  itself  a  eitisen  of  the  whole  world,  as  though  one  eity. 
.  .  .  " — De  Leg.,  I.  23,  vol.  xi.  p.  360.  "Fellowsliip  with  the  human 
race,  charity,  friendship,  justice." — Acad.  Qiue.^t.,  IV.  40,  vol.  x.  p.  131. 
(29)  "Nam  scelus  intra  so  taciturn  qui  cogitat  uUum  Facii  crimen 
liabet.*'--XnL  909,  210.  p.  148.  (30)  Cicero,  speaking  of  Epioims, 
whose  life  wa*?  better  tlmn  his  system,  sriys  :  "Wo  must  inquire  not 
into  his  private  character,  but  the  spirit  shown  in  those  treatises." — De 
JinibtUf  II.  25,  p.  20U.  (31)  Contra  JulUuium  Fclagianwn,  IV.  3; 
Contra  dtum  epp.  Pelagianonim,  UI.  5,  vol.  z.  pp.  B91,  801.  (8S) 
Bomans  ii.  14, 16, 16.      (88)  Contra  Cslmm,  1. 4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TOB  BSLATIONS  OV  ANCIENT  HOBALITT  WITH  PA0AK181I. 

§  1.  Moral  Impotence  of  Fagauisni} 

Wb  are  far  from  agreeing  with  many  of  tbe  early  Chris- 
tians in  saying  that  pagan  religions  were  inventions  of 
the  devil  for  the  ruiu  of  men,  by  keeping  theiii  in  error 
and  evil.  However  impurfect  they  were,  wo  see  in  them 
a  faint  reflection  of  eternal  truth ;  they  were  maniiesta- 
tiona  of  the  religious  need  innate  in  the  aonl  of  man. 

Amongst  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  ancient  times, 
who  were  gifted  with  greatest  genins,  we  meet  here  and 
there  with  borsts  of  pious  feeling,  aspirations  towards 
God  and  Divine  things  expressed  in  sublime  terms.  The 
same  conscience  which  revealed  its  life  by  proLlaiming 
parts  of  the  moral  truth,  showed  itself  also  in  foreseeing 
the  truth  about  God. 

The  popular  religions  themselves  recognised  the  pre- 
sentiment of  the  trne  relation  between  man  and  divinity. 
What  were  the  sacrifices,  unless  they  were  acts  testifying 
to  ihe  need  of  reconciliation,  and  the  desire  of  sinful 
man  to  be  at  peace  with  Grod  ?  What  these  religions 
lacked,  besides  complete  truth  about  the  nature  of  Gud, 
was  moral  power,  the  necessary  authority  to  lead  men  to 
good,  and  the  indispensable  help  to  sustain  their  weak- 
ness. "  The  pagan  religion,"  said  Montesquieu,  *'  for- 
bade only  some  flagrant  crimes;  it  stopped  the  hand  and 
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neglected  the  heart."  ^  This  moral  impotence  was  in- 
herent Id  the  nature  of  polytheism.  If  there  is  a  plaraltty 
of  gods,  there  can  be  neither  nnity  nor  energy  in  re- 
ligions belief.  The  spiritnal  life  of  the  sonl  is  divided. 
This  division  became  a  sonroe  of  tormeDt  to  thinking 
minds^  and  of  carelessness  or  snperstition  to  the  frivolous 
or  ignorant  multitude.  To  which  of  these  gods  of  un- 
equal power,  and  jealous  of  one  another,  must  a  man 
address  his  prayers  ?  Is  he  certain  to  be  uplield  or  pro- 
tected by  tho  one  he  has  invoked  ?  Is  it  suitable  to  pray 
to  them  all  at  once,  or  is  it  not  simpler  to  pass  them  all 
by?  These  are  questions  that  must  have  been  asked 
many  times  by  reflecting  men  as  to  their  relations  with 
the  divinities.  Still  further,  these  gods,  on  account  of 
their  numl)er,  were  necessarily  limited  in  wisdom  and 
power.  They  were  too  much  like  man.  They  resembled 
him  too  much  in  his  imperfections.  Therefore  their  moral 
influence  could  not  be  very  efficacious.  Their  aoger 
might  be  feared,  but  how  could  they  be  respected  or 
loved  ? 

They  were  generally  personifications  of  the  forces  or 

phenonuna  of  nature,  or  deifications  of  the  faculties  or 
affections  of  man.  Thus  paganism  chained  man  to  nature, 
and  did  not  raise  him  above  himself.  It  never  showed 
him  a  higher  world  beyond  the  visible  one.  It  knew 
nothing  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  or  had  only  an 
imperfect  foreshadowing  of  it.  It  followed  therefore  that 
life  upon  earth  was  the  sole  fiim  of  man,  and  the  search 
for  terrestrial  happiness  his  only  occupation  during  a 
fleeting  existence,  terminated  by  death.  Especially 
amongst  the  Greeks,  who  were  an  improssil)le  and  lively 
race,  man  was  lost  in  external  nature.  He  yielded  with 
delight.  Physical  beauty  was  the  object  of  his  enthusi- 
astic worship,  and  physical  enjoyment  his  supreme 
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liappiness.  He  was  restramed  by  no  tree  religfoos 
principle.  The  examples  o£  the  gods,  on  the  contrary, 
impelled  him  forwards. 

The  character  of  the  diTinities  was  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  moral  influeDce  of  paganism.  It  offered 
to  its  followers  no  ideal  of  perfection.  Mytholojjy  has 
no  type  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of  perfect  love.  Gods,  like 
men,  hated  and  fought  one  another,  returning  evil  for 
evil.  They  had  no  forgiveness  for  their  eqtials  ;  how 
slionld  they  have  it  for  men,  except  for  those  who  bought 
it  by  their  offerings  ?  When  we  add  to  that  their  nn- 
regulated  passions,  their  nnbridled  seusnality,'  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  a  religion  which  supports  hatred  and 
volnptuousness  by  the  example  of  the  gods  must  h.-ivo  a 
melancholy  effect  on  morality.  I'osides,  this  was  an  un- 
regretted  inBuence ;  immorality  was  sanctioned  and  made 
a  means  of  honouring  the  gods. 

Xenophon  of  Corinth  promised  Yenns  fifty  courtesans 
if  he  carried  off  the  victory  at  Olympia,  and  Pindar 
celebrated  this  vow  by  an  ode>  There  were  temples 
which  were  served  by  heic&ras,  or  bnilt  with  the  tax  that 
they  payed  to  the  Republic.  These  women  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  of  lovo  precious  gifts  bought  with  the 
pnce  of  their  dishonour.  The  generative  power  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Phallus,  to  whom  worship 
was  given  in  impure  mysteries. 

Art,  the  powcurful  helper  of  ancient  relic^ons,  also  con« 
tribnted  to  weaken  their  authority  over  men.  Some 
have  ihonght  that  it  was  a  great  means  of  moral  ednea- 
tion  amongst  the  Greeks ;  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  the  ideal  beauty  of 
Apollo,  of  the  harmonious  regularity  of  the  forms  of 
Venus  and  the  Graces,  must  necessarily  inspire  similar 
feelings,  and  strengthen  the  moral  sense  by  gratifying 
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89sthetio  taste.'^  Others  have  seen  in  art  only  the  pro- 
duct of  an  ardent  and  sensual  imagination^  and  have 
certainly  reckoned  it  amougst  the  most  active  causes  of 

the  decay  of  religion  and  morality  amongst  the  Greeks 
We  du  not  go  so  far.  We  doubt  not  that  beautiful  aud 
noble  feelings  were  aroused  by  the  siglit  of  the  great 
works  of  nobly  inspired  genius;  but  that  depended  on 
the  subject  represented,  as  well  as  on  the  individual 
disposition  of  the  spectator.  Art  could  not  modify  or 
create  dispositions  where  they  did  not  exist;  it  had  not 
the  power  to  regenerate  men*  This  is  the  more  true 
because  even  in  its  best  period  it  lacked  a  solid  and 
certain  moral  principle.  The  decline  of  art  followed  the 
decline  of  Greece ;  from  that  time  the  artists  chose  im- 
pure subjects,  the  loves  of  the  gods*  their  debauches  and 
quarrels.  There  was  no  longer  anything  represented 
on  pictures,  vases,  bowls,  and  bass-reliefs  bnt  immoral 
mythological  scenes,  exciting  to  evil.' 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  had  at  its  commencement 
a  more  serious  character ;  the  people  had  more  fear  and 
respect  for  the  gods  than  the  Greeks.  In  the  earliest 
times  they  had  no  idols,  they  only  consecrated  temples 
and  woods  to  their  divinities.  Thence  came  also  greater 
gravity  in  life,  more  of  external  virtoes.  Besides  the 
causes  of  decay  inherent  in  the  nature  o£  paganism,  the 
min  of  Boman  religion  was  hastened  by  the  invasion  of 
the  art  and  myths  of  Greece.  The  mora!  fall  accom- 
panied the  fall  of  their  worship.  Greek  myLhology, 
disseminated  by  poets  and  artists,  exercised  a  pernicious 
induence  upon  Roman  morality.  In  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  the  Republic,  Roman  painters  ornamented  the 
interior  of  the  houses  with  voluptnons  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  gods,^  and  gave  the  goddesses  the  features 
of  their  own  courtesans.* 
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Thus  paganism^  botli  in  its  essence  and  in  the  art  which 
it  inspired,  was  iuca|)al)lo  of  arousing  and  satisfying  tho 
moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  heart;  on  the  contrary, 
it  aided  all  the  egoistic  passions.  The  sight  of  the  loves 
of  the  gods  was  sure  to  produce  licentioasDess ;  whilst 
that  of  their  wars  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  men  with 
a  love  of  peace*  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Borne  supply 
a  tiionsand  proofs  of  this  oondnsion.  The  works  of  the 
ancients  abound  in  passages,  where  not  only  is  the  lioen* 
tionsness  of  the  gods  given  as  an  excuse  for  that  of  men, 
but  where  this  is  represented  as  inspired  by  the  gods 
themselves.^®  When  tho  man  of  slight  morality  saw  the 
fables  of  his  divinities  reproduced  by  the  arts  under  a 
thousand  forms,  he  discovered  always  beneath  the  har* 
mony  of  the  Terses,  or  under  the  grace  of  the  statues, 
beings  whose  conduct  was  no  better  than  his  own. 
Instead  of  being  turned  towards  improvement,  he  was 
led  to  sin  with  more  assurance,  his  conscience  being 
sheltered  by  the  examples  of  vice  in  his  gods.  Imagina- 
tion and  moral  feeling  were  completely  changed,  and 
mythological  deeds,  instead  of  filling  the  soul  with  calm, 
excited  bursts  of  violent  passion.^^ 

The  wisest  men  had  not  overlooked  these  dangers. 
Plato  mocked  at  these  fables  and  the  genealogies  of  the 
gods.  He  blamed  the  poets  for  having  invented  them, 
and  wished  to  banish  their  immoral  rites  from  his  ideal 
republic.^-  Tho  more  practical  Aristotle  wished  for  their 
suppression  in  the  existing  republic,  but  he  had  to  limit 
his  demands  to  the  removal  of  statues,  images,  and  im- 
moral ceremonial  from  the  sight  of  youth.^^  The  poets 
themselves  mourned  the  ill  effects  of  mythological  loiow- 
ledge.  Ovid  expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  verse 
on  the  dangers  of  frequenting  the  temples  where  only 
•candab  about  the  gods  would  be  learned.^*  P'opinrtins 
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shuddered  when  he  thought  of  the  hand  that  had  first 
painted  obscene  pictures  to  pollote  the  chaste  looks  of 
the  maidens.^'   Varro  declared  that  both  worship  and 

life  aro  purer  when  man  worships  invisible  gods.  He 
thou  I'll t  that  those  who  first  made  imafi^es  destroyed 
respect  for  the  divinity  which  they  lessened,  so  plnnging 
the  people  into  miserable  error.^^  He  recogoised  that 
a  religious  soul  is  powerfully  impressed  by  the  invisible 
and  infinite  only;  a  scolptnred  god  will  never  be  the 
object  of  either  love  or  fear.  The  educated  man  will 
see  in  it  only  a  beantifal  statne,  without  believing  it  a 
god ;  the  common  man  will  bo  led  to  superstition,  or 
confirmed  iu  vice. 

This  was  not  all.  Pagan  rites  tended  to  harden 
instead  of  softening  the  heart.  Amongst  the  Romans  the 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre  were  accompanied  with  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices;  in  invocation  and  honour  of  the 
gods,  the  blood  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  was  caused 
to  flow.  It  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  give  these  sports.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  human  sacrillces,  which  were  not  used  only  by  the 
nations  of  Asia  or  Africa,  or  by  the  peoples  of  Germany 
and  Gaul,  but  were  also  oQ'ered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomaus  to  their  divinities  in  the  period  of  their  highest 
civilization.^'  These  were  not  always  solemn  acts  of 
expiatioui^^  or  the  best  means  of  appeasing  angry  gods,^* 
but  they  were  acts  of  national  hatred  towards  conquered 
prisoners,-^  perliaps  even  simple  pretexts  for  disposing 
of  men  and  children  who  were  not  wanted.^^  ^Vhatever 
was  the  aim,  they  were  acts  of  useless  barbarity,  mad 
rites  which  proved  at  the  same  time  the  little  respect 
that  the  ancients  had  for  man,  and  the  little  care  felt 
by  them  for  the  life  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and 
inferiors*    According  to  Porphyry,  human  sacrifices 
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were  suppressed  everywhere  in  the  time  of  tHe  Emperor 
Adrian,**  hut  again  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 

century  the  Romans,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lac- 
tantiiis,  ollered  bloody  worsliip  to  Jupiter  of  Latium,  by 
sacnEcmg  a  man  in  his  honour  every  year.^ 

§  2.  Weakening  of  Religious  BvUefs, 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  resnlts  of  this  cmel  and  impure 
reliction,  and  the  moral  effects  that  it  mnst  produce  upon 

its  fulluwers.  In  proportion  as  men  reflected,  their  reflec- 
tions estranged  them  from  their  gods.  The  progress  of 
civilization  led  to  the  decay  of  religious  faith.  Incredulity 
replaced  the  ancient  worship  given  to  the  gods ;  but  this 
did  not  make  men  better.  The  moral  etfects  were  the 
same  as  those  of  superstition.  Men  could  sin  in  as  much 
comfort  when  not  believing  in  the  gods^  as  when  con- 
forming their  lives  to  the  fables  which  they  held  as  true. 
The  first  impression  would  necessarily  be  that  these 
divinities,  limited  in  their  power,  and  always  occupied 
with  rivalries  and  amorous  intrigues,  cared  very  little 
for  the  atfairs  of  mankind.  Some  verses  of  Ennius  ex- 
pressing this  thought  were  recited  in  Rome  amidst  the 
applause  of  the  people.^  The  poet  Lucilius,  the  friend 
of  Scipio,  mocked  at  the  gods  and  at  those  who  pros- 
trated themselves  before  empty  images  believing  that 
there  was  life  in  their  brazen  statues.*' 

This  spirit  spread  through  all  classes  of  society.  It 
found  an  interpreter,  in  the  time  of  the  decadence,  three 
centuries  later,  in  Lucian,  whose  dialogues  o£  the  gods, 
more  witty  than  the  satires  of  Lucilius,  are  also  bolder, 
because  incredulity  had  made  rapid  progress.  The  gods 
were  given  to  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  in  gross  come- 
dies.^  The  pagans,  after  making  their  heaven  a  theatre  - 
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for  ignoble  intrigue,  mocked  at  tlieir  own  work  by  trans- 
porting it  to  the  stage,  and  making  actors  take  the  part 
o£  gods.^  Augustus  himself,  though  externally  a  severe 
guardian  of  their  worship,  parodied  tbe  adventares  of 
Olympns  in  his  orgies  with  his  oourteaans.*  It  was 
thought  hononnble  no  longer  to  believe  in  "  the  ignoble 
mob  of  gods/'  ^  The  fables  awoke  the  respect  of  none, 
not  even  women  and  cbildren.^^ 

The  most  eminent  men  proclaimed  this  incredulity. 
Csesar  and  Cato  said  calmly,  in  full  senate^  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  tbe  immortality  of  the  sonl.'^  Philosophers 
bad  long  taught  these  principles.  Three  centuries  before 
Christ,  Stilpo  of  Megara  had  affirmed  that  the  Minerva 
of  the  ParUienon  was  not  a  divinity,  bnt  the  work  of  a 
man.  Tbe  life  of  this  philosopher  accorded  with  his 
absence  of  faith, — he  had  a  taste  for  wine  and  women.^- 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Euhemerus  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  the  gods  were  only  men,  whose  sepulchres 
might  still  be  seen,  and  who  consequently  deserved  no 
extraordinary  respect.^  £nnias  translated  this  book, 
which  was  mnch  relished  in  Bome,  where  philosophy  early 
took  a  direction  hostile  to  the  popular  religion.  Cicero 
thinks  it  probable  that  men  may  arrive  by  reflection** 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  gods;  for  himself,  he 
thinks  he  does  a  good  thing  in  combating  superstition, 
belief  in  tbe  silly  fables  invented  by  poets  and  painters; 
with  the  reserve,  however,  that  the  wise  man  does  not 
seek  to  disturb  the  institutions  and  rites  of  his  fathers.*^ 
Cicero,  notwithstanding  this  reserve  made  as  a  statesman, 
contributed  greatly  by  his  works  to  weaken  the  belief  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Several  of  his  dialogues  show  clearly 
the  uncertainty  and  inefficacy  of  his  faith  in  the  existence 
of  a  divinity There  were  others  with  less  caution  than 
he.   Lucretius  wrote  a  poem  with  the  avowed  intention 
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of  destroying  religion,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
canse  of  all  evils.^^  These  atheistic  and  materialistic 
philosopben,  indifferent  to  pablio  misfortonesj  assisted^ 
o&lm  and  osreless,  in  the  ram  of  aaoient  liberties.  "It 
ie/'  raid  Imoretiiu^  "a  plearant  sight  for  the  wise  man, 
seated  on  the  sea  shore,  to  see  a  ship  struggling  with 
the  angry  waves,  or  to  view  in  safety  the  movements  of 
two  armies  upon  the  battle-field."** 

The  philosophers,  far  from  replacing  the  superstitions 
they  asrailed  with  a  purer  faith,  in  which  moral  con- 
adence  and  anoient  yirtae  should  have  regained  their 
extingoished  energy,  made  themselves  oontemptible  by 
sharing  the  debaochery  and  libertinism  of  thmr  time.** 
At  their  death,  tombs  were  raised  by  their  friends,  con- 
secrated to  eternal  sleep.*®  Thus  wisdom,  dishonoured 
even  by  those  who  called  themselves  her  disciples,  fell 
into  the  same  contempt  as  religion.  Paganism,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  pagan  himself,  furnished  some 
with  arguments  in  fayoor  of  inoredality,  and  others  with 
ezenses  for  their  vioes. 

Still,  the  statesmen  who  raw  this  evil  inflnenoe  were 
also  aware  of  the  moral  power  of  religions  faith,  and  felt 
compelled  to  raTO  it  as  a  means  of  government;  they 

tried  to  purify  it  from  what  they  called  the  inventions 
of  the  poets.  The  high-priest  ScsDvola,  a  Imndred  years 
before  Christ,  who  himself  disbelieved  the  fables  and 
held  by  philosophic  theology,  tried  to  re-establish  the 
distarbed  national  worship  by  separating  it  both  from 
the  mythological  and  speonlative  elements,  whieh  were, 
in  his  opinion,  nnsnitable  for  the  people.  Yarro  had  the 
same  aim.  He  believed  that  there  were  many  trne 
things  of  which  the  people  ought  to  know  nothing,  and 
many  untrue  ones  which  it  was  useful  that  they  should 
believe.    He  thought,  like  Cicero,  that  the  ancient 
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Roman  religion^  freed  from  saooessive  additions^  shoald 
be  preserved,  as  roach  on  acooant  of  its  antiquity  as 
because  of  its  nsefolness  to  the  Bepablic.^    He  even 

allowed  philosophers  to  confess  that  religion  was  only  au 
arbitrary  invention  of  statesmen,  in  order  to  restrain, 
through  fear  of  the  gods,  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
submit  to  the  laws.^^  These  politic  philosophers  observed 
the  forms  of  worship  in  order  to  set  an  example  of 
obedienco  to  the  people,  '^because  the  lawsr  prescribed 
them,  and  not  becaose  they  are  said  to  be  pleasing  to  the 
gods/'  They  rendered  castomary  honoars  to  *'aU  that 
vile  populace  of  gods  that  the  superstition  of  several 
ages  had  infinitely  increased";  but  it  was  only  done  to 
conform  to  national  customs.^^  These  customs  were 
protected  by  law,  which  also  forbade  the  exercise  of 
unapproved  religions.  The  emperors  were  high-priests; 
they  claimed  and  obtained  divine  honoars.  Domitian 
commenced  his  decrees  with  these  words :  Such  is  the 
will  of  our  lord  and  god/***  Heliogabalns  paraded  the 
streets  of  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lious  or  tigers, 
and  was  saluted  in  turns  as  Bacchus,  or  as  the  mother 
of  the  gods.** 

This  politic  hypocrisy  and  sacrilegious  ambition  an- 
swered no  end.  An  official  worship  given  to  gods  in 
whom  men  had  no  longer  any  fai(h,  was  a  melancholy 
method  of  bringing  back  the  crowd  to  the  faith  of  their 

Others.  Religion,  brought  down  to  be  an  expedient 
for  more  thoroughly  oppressing  tho  people,  lost  its 
remaining  influence.  The  Romans,  seeing  tho  gods 
ridiculed  in  the  theatre,  despised  by  men  of  tho  w(»rld, 
deserted  by  philosophers;  seeing  also  heaven  invaded 
by  the  most  nnworthy  tyrants,  who  were  placed  in  the 
rank  of  gods,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  an  abyss  of 
cormption  and  impiety. 
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StraDge  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  tliis  general  incredality, 
the  oeed  of  pattiog  man  in  reladon  with  invisible  and 
snperior  powers  made  itself  felt  anew;  so  trae  ia  it  that 
the  bnman  heart  cannot  live  without  leligton.  Bnt, 
instead  of  going  to  the  liTing  spring  that  Jeans  Christ 
had  put  into  the  world,  men  addressed  themselves  to 
the  divinities  of  foreign  nations.  They  had  recoiirso  to 
many  ceremonies.  They  consnlted  magicians,  diviners, 
priests  of  all  kinds.  Thej  were  initiated  into  all  mys- 
teries^ and.  in  order  to  sin  comfortably  in  the  midst  of 
this  revival  of  snpefBtation«  they  introduced  into  Rome 
the  most  impure  worships  of  Oriental  countries.  Women^ 
especially^  followed  this  path  eagerly;  but  it  was  even 
more  astonishing  to  see  grave  and  educated  men  deny 
divine  providence  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
wliilst  they  believed  in  all  auguries.^* 

The  emperors  were  no  less  credulous.  Some  prohibited 
foreign  ceremonials^  whilst  themselves  practising  them 
secretly;  others  opened  temples  in  Borne  for  all  the 
Asiatic  and  Egyptian  divinities.  At  the  same  time 
philosophers  tried  to  revive  fidth  in  polytheism  by  their 
speonlations  or  their  phantasies.  Apollonins  of  Tyana, 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  offered  a  singular  mixture  of 
marric  and  thcosopliy  to  unsatisfied  souls.  He  was 
reverenced  as  the  equal  of  God  by  some  emperors  uf  the 
third  century;  but  his  extraordinary  system  had  no 
influence  on  mankind.^^  ^lore  serious  efforts  were  made 
by  the  new  Platonists.  They  wished  by  mystic  inter- 
pretation and  subtle  allegory  to  give  power  to  the 
religions  ideas,  which  in  the  schools  were  only  vague 
abstractions,  powerless  to  influence  the  heart,  and  in 
popular  worship  were  only  absurd  or  immoral  fables. 
They  discovered  everywhere  divine  manifestations  be- 
neath the  imperfect  forms.   They  hoped  to  revive  faith 
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ia  the  gods  by  restoring  mythology  to  what  they  called 
its  primitive  purity. 

This  system,  often  profoand  and  ingenious,  wss  the 

last  sign  of  life  in  paganism  beforo  its  fall;  the  last  ray 
of  a  light,  feeble  in  its  own  nutiire,  aiid  ready  to  be 
extinguished  for  ever.  Thoir  ideal  enthusiasm  had  no 
power  over  the  masses.  The  people  could  not  nnder- 
stand  this  mixture  of  mysticism  and  superstition  which 
was  offered  to  them  as  the  final  remedy.  They  could  not 
rise  to  the  cloudy  heights  of  their  metaphysics,  which 
was  less  powerful  the  less  it  was  occupied  with  moral 
questions.  Pagan  society  remained  idolatrous  or  in- 
credulous, with  uncorrected  morality;  a  new  principle 
of  faith  and  a  new  principle  of  life  were  needed  to 
change  and  save  it. 

Conclusion, 

After  having  sought  to  understand  the  spirit  which^ 
in  the  ancient  world,  men  breathed  towards  each  other 

in  their  mutual  relations,  we  have  found  that  the  pagan 
religion  was  powerless  to  change  this  spirit  and  arrest 
the  universal  ruin.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Roman 
world  to  be  completely  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a 
new  order  of  things. 

Ancient  society^  in  the  time  of  its  greatness,  shows  of 
what  human  nature  is  capable  through  its  inherent  forces. 
It  represented  humanity  with  its  natural  qualities,  ener- 
getic vices  and  incomplete  virtues.  It  gave  us  immortal 
examples  in  literature  and  art;  it  produced  heroes  and 
thinkers  worthy  of  eternal  admiration.  But  it  had  neither 
protection  nor  encouragement  for  the  weak;  it  had  no 
comfort  for  the  sorrowful,  no  real  restraint  for  the 
wicked. 

This  civilisation  was  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of 
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progress  ascended  hj  hamanitj,  under  the  eye  of  Ood, 

through  ceaselessly  renewed  sorrows :  the  period  of  its 
greatest  glory  marks  the  highest  poiut  which  can  bo 
reached  by  men  without  the  sense  of  God's  guidance  and 
without  knowledge  of  His  law.  Society ,  having  attained 
this,  is  compelled  to  stop ;  it  has  no  force  to  carry  it 
farther.  Whatever  just  admiration  we  may  have  for 
antiquity  studied  in  all  its  bearings^  we  could  not  say 
with  a  celebrated  historian  that  the  ancient  Republics 
produced  men  whose  moral  greatness  has  never  been 
burj)assed  on  earth ;  for  tliis  greatness  of  the  ancients 
was  cold  and  proud.  Love,  forgiveness,  humility,  were 
not  its  essential  elements.  It  lacked  what  is  deepest 
and  most  spiritual  in  principle,  religious  principle.  In 
the  time  of  the  decadence  no  one  in  pagan  society 
attained  even  to  the  greatness  of  the  early  ages.  This 
greatness  had  belonged  only  to  the  citisen,  and  there 
remained  but  debased  subjects  under  despotic  emperors. 
Patriotism  had  vanished  beneath  the  freezing  breath  of 
of  the  lowest  and  most  egoistic  interest.  Men  hated  or 
despised  each  other.  They  ridiculed  their  gods.  They 
were  occupied  with  base  or  barbarous  pleasures.  Society 
was  united  only  by  external  bonds,  and  these  bonds 
were  so  loosened  that  they  wonld  break  with  the  least 
strain. 

Where  can  tho  remedy  for  all  these  evils  be  found  ? 
Must  we  seek  it  in  the  institutions  and  social  principles 
of  the  ancient  world?  These  institutions  were  worn  out, 
and  these  principles  were  themselves  the  cause  of  the 
QQiTersal  decadence.  A  society  founded  upon  an  unjust 
&ct— that  is,  contempt  for  the  human  personality — can 
be  sared  only  by  a  new  fact.  A  tyrant,  a  contemporary 
of  Christy  after  having  spoken  of  the  powerlessness  of 
the  laws  to  arrest  corruption,  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
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shamefal  instaDce^  nttered  diese  memorable  words:  "We 
mnst  seek  the  remedy  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul  itself/'^ 
Ttq\j  it  was  through  the  soul  that  the  core  of  the  human 

race  must  come ;  the  individual  conscience  must  be  re- 
generated before  society  could  be  raised.  For  this  the 
world  required  a  new  leader,  as  the  Roman  augurs 
had  predicted,^  though  with  another  meaning,  in  the 
time  of  Nero. 


(1)  Cf.  M.  Villemain,  "Du  polyth^ismn  dans  le  premior  sirclc  de  notre 
ere."  Nouv.  inrlai^ors,  Par.  18:^7,  p.  2Ul  flf. ;  M.  Filon, '*  M<  moire  sur 
l  etat  moral  et  reli^icux  de  la  soci^t6  romaine  k  I'^poqae  de  I'apparitioa 
du  ohriBttaniBme."  Biim.  de  VAcad.  de$  seieneeit  mor.  et  polit..  Savant* 
strangers,  vol.  i.  p.  7^9  S.  ;  Tholuck,  Ueber  dan  Tl'^  sf  rj  und  den  *ift- 
lichen  Einjluti  des  Heidenthunu ;  ap.  Neander,  Dcnhu  iirdiDkfiien  am 
der  Geichichte  des  Christenthumx.  Berlin,  1823,  vol.  i.  (2)  l^tprit 
dee  Me,  XXIV.  13.  According  to  Benj.  Constant  (Dii  polftkHsme 
romniv,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  this  statement  is  not  altogether  accurate,  for, 
"  when  polytheism  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  perfection,  it  takes 
account  of  the  heart's  emotions  as  well  as  the  ontward  actions.**  !l^is 
opinion  does  not  Beem  to  ns  so  true  as  Montesqaieu's,  which  if  bftsed 
on  a  dcoper  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  polytheism.  (3) 
See  amongst  others  the  Frotreptictu*  of  Clem.  Alex.,  vol.  i.  p.  1  fl. 
(4)  Athen.,  Xm.  88,  vol  t.  p.  72,  where  too  the  fragment  of  the  ode 
is  found.  (5)  Fr.  Jacobs,  "  Ueber  die  Erziehnng  dcr  Helloncn  zur 
8ittlichl{oit,"  in  his  Vermitehte  Schri/ten,  vol.  iii.  (G)  Tholuck,  the 
treatise  above  quoted.  (7)  Plin.,  UUt,  Hat.,  XXXV.  30.  $i§  4.  24, 
ed.  Lemahre,  toL  iz.  pp.  889,  849.  Cf.  too  Orfineisea,  "  Ueber  das 
Sittliche  in  der  bildenden  Knnst  der  Griechen,"  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fur 
histiv  iaclifi  Theolofjif,  vol.  iii.  bk.  2,  p.  1  fY.  1%'n'iico.  Eunurlnist 

Act  111.  Sc.  5,  V.  34  H.,  vol.  i.  p.  liil.  (9)  Pirn.,  JIut.  .\at.,  XXXV. 
87,  §  6,  ToL  iz.  p.  866.  Seneea,  De  Superttitt  ep  Augost.,  De  CM.. 
DH,  VI,  10,  vol.  vii.  p.  123  (10)  Ei:rip.,  IlippoL,  451  ff..  toL  L 
p.  319.  T«Jocrat.,  Paneg.^  %  46  II.  ;  in  (Jratt.  Alt.,  vol.  ii.  p.  24p. 
Atlitn.,  Xiil.  20,  vol.  v.  p.  44.  Martial,  XI.,  Ep.  4o,  vol.  ii.  i. 
149  ff.  <11)  Terence,  kun.,  I.e.  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat,,  XIV.  99,  f  8. 
vol.  V.  p.  362.  (12)  De  Rep.,  II.  p.  lOB  17.  Euthtphron.  c.  6,  vol.  viii. 
p.  64.  De  Leg.,  XII.  p.  365.  (13)  PoUt.,  VII.  15,  p.  241  ff.  (14) 
Tristia,  II..  El.  1,  267  bq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  222.  (15)  Eleg.  II.  5,  19  sq.  p. 
906.  (16)  Ap.  August.,  De  Civ.  Dei,  IV.  31,  §  2.  vol.  vii.  p.  87.  "If 
we  impute  the  origin  of  sin  to  the  gods,  what  clso  }<  it  but  giving  an 
incentive  to  our  sins?  It  is  pust  oaing  the  example  of  deity  to  give 
nnbridled  lioenee  to  moral  iniquity'*.— Beneea,  De  Breviu  Vita,  o.  IG, 
vol.  ii.  p.  68.  (17)  Porphyrias,  De  Abttin.  ab  esu  Animaliuni,  II., 
Venice,  1547,  qto.  fol.  51.  Clem.  Alex.,  Protrept.,  c.  3,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 
(IB)  Sueton.,  Octav.,  c.  15,  p.  63.  Dio  Caaiut,  XLVIII.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
(19)  Dio  Cauiw,  ZLVm.  48,  foL  i.  p.  469.  (20)  Plotareh»  Ariet.,  e.  9, 
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ibid,  (23)  Tutiau,  Or.  Contra  Gracoi,  c.  29,  p.  267.  Min.  Felix,  c.  60, 
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omniA  ficta." — Fragm,  ex.  toL^  lib.  20 ;  in  Pertiut  and  Juven.,  p.  216. 
(26)  TertolL,  Apolog.,  o.  16,  p.  64.  (27)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
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religion  ye  have  travestied  with  snperstition.*'— Avirept.,  c.  4,  vol.  i. 
p.  62.  Finnicua  Maternas,  c.  13,  p.  28,  also  says:  "Yo  have  turned 
)|keaven  into  a  stage."  (28)  Sueton.»  Octav.,  o.  70,  p.  100.  (29) 
MlgDobilie  deontm  tnrba.**— Seneea,  Di  Superst.^  ap.  Angost.,  De  Civit, 
M,  VI.  10,  vol.  vii.  p.  122.  (30)  Juvenal,  VI.  149  £f.,  p.  40.  Cicero, 
Tmc  DUp.,  I.  ^,  vol.  X.  p.  363.  (31)  Sallust.,  De  Bella  CatiL,  c.  51. 
69,  TOl.  i.  pp.  bO,  87.  (32)  Cicero.  De  Futo,  c.  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  313.  (33) 
Id.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  1. 42,  vol  zi.  p.  62.  Athenag.,  Legation  e.  28,  p.  806  ff. 
Clem.  Alex.,  Protrept.,  c.  2,T0l.  i.  p.  20.  August.,  De  Civit.  Dei,  VII.  27, 
vol.  viii.  p.  140.  (3  i)  De  Invent.,  1.  2U,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  (35)  Fro  Cluentio, 
c.  61,  vol.  iv.  p.  355  ;  De  Nat.  Dear.,  II.  2,  vol.  xi.  p.  60.  Tusc,  Disp.,  I. 
5.  6,  vol.  X.  p.  868 ;  De  Divtaot.,  II.  72,  vol.  xi.  p.  302.  (36)  See  M. 
Villemain,  Du  Pobithrn^mc,  etc.,  p.  208  fT.  (37)  I.  931,  p.  34.  (:iS| 
II.  1-6,  p.  44.  (39)  Seneca  (/•  />.  21),  vol.  iii.  p.  92)  says  that  he  has  no 
hope  of  getting  a  certain  Marcellinus  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  this  is  the 
reason :  "  He  will  examine  oar  schools,  and  aoeoaa  philosophers  of 
bribery,  adultery,  and  gluttony ;  he  will  show  me  one  in  a  brothel, 
another  in  a  cookshop,  another  in  a  noble's  court.  He  will  oast  in  my 
teeth  these  charlatans  who  would  haye  done  better  never  to  have  tonehed 
philosophy  than  thns  puhUely  defame  it."  See,  too,  Juvenal,  SaU  JL 
1  fl.,p.  35.  (40i  Somno  ffitemal.  |  C.  Miitrini  |  Valen-  |  ti,  philosophi 
Epicur.  vix.  ann.  XXXIX." — "  To  the  eternal  uleep  of  Caius  Matriuus 
Vtlmtius,  Epicurean  philosopher.  He  died  aged  89,**  ete.—  Ap.  Orelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  262,  No.  1192.  (41)  Ap.  August.,  De  Civit.  Dei,  IV.  27-30, 
vol.  vii.  p.  84  fl.  Cicero.  De  Divinat.,  II.  33,  vol.  xi.  p.  269.  (42) 
Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.^  I.  42,  vol.  xL  p.  62.  (43)  Seneca,  He  Supent., 
Ap.  August.,  De  Civit.  Dei,  VL  10,  f  8,  Tol.  vii.  p.  128.  (44)  Bnetoo., 
Domit.,c.  13,  p.  386.  (45)  Lamprid.,  Helintj.,  c.  38;  in  Scriptt.  Hist. 
Aug.,  vol.  i.  p.  2.50.  (46)  Plin.,  Uist.  Nat.,  U.  5.  vol.  i.  p.  234.  (47) 
Caracalla  buUt  him  a  temple.— Dio  Cassius,  LXXVII.  18,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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V Empire  BomaiUf  vol.  i.  p.  18.  (49)  Tiberius:  reliquis  intra  animum 
medendom  est."— Tadt.,  Ann,  m.  64,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  (50)  '\  .  . 
parari  remm  humanarum  alind  o^^at.'*— Taeit.,  Ann.  XY.  47,  vol.  iL  p. 
812. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  PBINCIPLES  OF  CHHISTIAN  MOLALITY. 

§  1.  TJie  Kingdom  of  Qod  and  iU  Founder, 

The  human  raco  had  forgotten  God,  but  Ho  willed  that 
men  should  not  perish.  He  had  not  turned  from  them. 
He  desired  by  recalling  them  to  Himself  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  path  of  truth  and  happiness.  There  was  no 
man  to  whom  this  mission  coold  be  entrosted.  No  son  of 
the  preceding  generations  was  pnre  enough  to  carry  ont 
the  plans  of  Divine  wisdom  and  love ;  therefore  God  sent 
His  Son  to  save  the  world,  and  Christ  was  born.^ 

The  nation  in  whoso  niidst  Christ  was  born  was  almost 
unknown,  and  was  despised  by  those  who  knew  it ;  but 
in  it  was  still  preserved  the  tradition  of  one  only  tme 
God,  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  A  great  legisla* 
tor  had  Uud  down  a  code  of  pare  morality^  and  a  series 
of  inspired  men  had  enforced  obedience  after  each  trans- 
gression, and  revived  hope  when  the  sorrow  of  public 
calamity  was  heavy  on  the  people.  At  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  nation  had  fallen  under  Roman  rule. 
Their  morality  was  lowered,  their  pious  zeal  was  cooled, 
bat  in  the  midst  of  this  decadence  they  looked  for  the 
Messiah  to  renew  and  restore  all  things.  This  hope  of 
a  Savionr  arose  vaguely  in  the  world  at  a  time  when,  be- 
neath its  material  power^  pagan  society  showed  symptoms 

of  inevitable  dissolution.    A  mysterions  nnrest  distorbed 
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humanity.  A  prophecy,  already  called  ancient,  was  re- 
peated amongst  the  nations,  that  the  East  should  arise, 
and  a  new  power,  coming  from  Jadea,  should  govern  the 
world.* 

It  is  here  that  Jews  and  pagans  had  their  thooghts 
fixed  on  temporary  interests  and  a  splendid  earthly  king« 
dom.   They  dreamt  of  nothing  bat  a  temporal  savionr, 

a  powerful  king,  a  victorious  conqueror.  But  snflTering 
and  fallen  humanity  required  other  remedy  than  this. 
Every  form  and  phase  of  earthly  power  had  been  tried 
without  finding  either  liberty  or  peace,  and  especially 
without  finding  true  happiness  for  the  souL  The  essential 
thing  was,  to  teach  man  to  love  his  brother  and  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  sake;  to  humiliate  himself  in  order  to 
respect  others,  in  spite  of  their  bodily  weakness  or  lower 
rank  ;  to  recall  the  equality  of  all  men  in  misery  and 
dignity,  because  all  are  equally  sinners  destined  for  eternal 
salvation ;  to  show  the  realized  type  of  moral  purity  and 
perfect  love  which  was  thought  impossible.  It  was  to 
draw  them  back  to  the  fear  of  a  God  of  justice  and  to 
confidence  in  His  mercy.  It  was  to  found  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  world,  a  reign  of  God,  with  different  character- 
istics, laws,  and  conditions  from  the  earthly  ones.  It  was 
for  this  that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  beginninjj^  with 
the  cradle  and  ending  with  the  cross,  living  a  life  of 
obedience  to  God  and  love  to  man.  It  was  for  this,  also, 
that  His  life  and  teaching  formed  such  a  contrast  to  all 
that  antiquity  was  accustomed  to  hear  and  see. 

At  the  birth  of  Christ,  shepherds  heard  heavenly 
▼oices  announcing  great  joy  for  all  people:  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to 
men.*'  *  On  the  banks  of  Jordan,  in  the  deserts  of  Judea, 
a  man  of  austere  manners  prepared  the  way  for  Him, 
more  powerful  than  himself,  who^  "shall  throughly 
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cleanse  His  tbresbing  floor;  and  He  will  gather  the  wheat 
into  His  garner/'  He  said  to  men  of  all  ranks, "  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heayen  is  at  hand."  *  He  who  should 
foond  this  kingdom  was  to  be  mighty  in  ''words  and 

works/'  as  Moses  was  ;  ^  of  hnmble  birth,  belongincr  to 
a  workman's  family,  poor,  but  of  royal  doscont,  He  united 
in  His  own  person  the  two  extremes  of  pagan  society. 
Touched  with  the  misery  and  sins  of  men,  seeing  their 
hatred,  rancour^  violence,  and  mutnal  harmfnlness,  He 
determined  to  delirer  them  from  the  yoke  nnder  which 
they  groaned,  whose  harden  was  heavier  than  they  ooold 
lift.  Bot  first  He  felt^  like  them,  temptations  to  e^ism 
and  pride.  It  was  not  till  after  lie  liad  triumphed^  over 
these,  that  He  taught  men,  like  John,  His  forerunner, 
"Eepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."®  He 
preached  the  gospel,  the  good  news  of  the  reign  of  God."' 
Thoogh  without  a  place  to  lay  His  head.  He  taught  with 
authority,  astonished  the  people,  perplexed  the  sages, 
and  ruled  the  winds  and  sea.^^  He  then  describes  the 
kingdom  which  He  invites  all  to  enter,  in  which  those  who 
are  admitted  enjoy  perfect  happiness  and  a  peace  more 
real  and  durable  than  the  world  can  give.^^  They  find 
the  only  true  liberty^  and  throughout  the  world  there  is 
BO  other  real  slavery  than  the  servico  of  sin,  no  other 
servitude  than  submission  to  the  evil  which  reigns  in 
the  hearts  of  men,^  The  kingdom  of  God  does  not 
come  with  outward  splendour,  like  earthly  empires  which 
are  founded  on  egoism  and  maintained  by  force :  it  is 
internal  and  spiritual,  and  will  endure  for  ever  and  ever. 
In  opposition  to  this  kingdom,  Jesus  Christ  set  the  sins 
and  miseries  of  the  world.  He  testified  against  the 
world  that  its  works  were  evil,^*  so  that  the  sinner  was 
lef^  without  excuse/*  He  aroused  the  wish  to  enter  the 
peaceful  kingdom  of  God,  by  awaking  in  the  weary  and 
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heavy-laden  soul  the  knowledge  of  the  sia  which  was  in 
itself  and  the  evil  it  suffered  here  below.^* 

The  head  of  this  new  kingdom  is  not  an  arbitraiy  and 
capridoos  man,  bnt  God  Himself ;  as  to  whose  nature 
Christ  teaches  tmths  which  are  at  once  profound  and 
simple :  God  is  a  spirit/^  He  is  not  a  visible,  limited, 
imperfect  being  ;  He  is  not  a  jealous  God,  yielding  to  evil 
passions;  He  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  without  distinction.^® 
He  calls  all  men  to  His  kingdom ;  they  are  received,  not 
for  their  social  position,  bnt  for  their  individual  worth ; 
dignity  mnst  be  in  the  sonl  itself*  for  ''what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  to  gain  thd  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
sonl  ?  Or  what  will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  His 
own  soul?"'*  A  time  will  come  when  all  men  must 
give  an  account  to  God,  not  of  their  rank  and  fortune, 
but  of  their  personal  worthy  their  inmost  feelings,  and 
the  actions  which  have  resulted  from  these  feelings.^ 
The  poor  and  afflicted,  neglected  by  the  ancients,  are 
called  happy  by  Christ,  who  promises  them  eternal  con- 
solations.^ ''  To  the  poor  is  the  gospel  preached  "  was 
His  answer  to  John's  disciples  who  asked  if  He  was  He 
who  should  come."  He  thanked  God  that  these  tldnas 
were  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
unto  babes.^  Women,  as  well  as  men,  have  their  place 
in  His  kingdom.  Christ  gira  them  the  same  help, 
and  insnres  for  them  the  same  salration.^  He  did  not 
exclude  even  little  children,  bnt  blessed  them,  and  said 
to  His  disciples,  "  Forbid  them  not  to  come  to  Me.''  •* 

We  must  not  think  that  Christ  shut  the  doors  of  His 
kingdom  on  the  wise,  the  great,  the  rich ;  for  though  in 
their  pride  they  despised  and  oppressed  their  inferiors, 
they  were  also  men,  with  souls  of  not  less  worth  than 
those  of  the  poor.  If  He  said,  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 
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to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Qod"  it  was  only  to  show  the 
hindrances  which  love  of  worldly  wealth  places  in  the 
way  of  religions  desires;  He  added  also  that  ''what  is 

impossible  with  men  is  possible  to  God."  Jesus  Christ 
came  "to  seek  and  to  save  all  that  were  lost/'**  He 
declares  it  to  be  "  the  will  of  God  that  no  one  shall  perish, 
bat  that  all  shall  be  saved";*'  He  invites  all  sinners  to 
come  to  Himj  He  seeks  all  the  wandering  sheep,  He  re- 
opens the  doors  of  His  Father's  honse  for  those  who  were 
fiur  ofiT.*  All  men  without  exception  bear  the  yoke  and 
penalty  of  sin ;  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  are  nnder 
its  power,  but  all  may  be  saved ;  all  alike  are  in  sin  and 
misery,  and  all  alike  may  hope  for  the  same  salvation. 

Jesus  Christ  broke  the  min  ow  bonds  of  ancient  patri- 
otic exclusiveness,  and  addressed  His  appeals  to  other 
nations  than  His  own*  He  invited  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  without  distinction,  to  enter  His  spiritual  kingdom. 
''Jews  and  Samaritans,^  pagans  from  the  east  and  west,*® 
mast  all  be  one  in  God  and  in  Him.''  Mankind  mast 
form  "one  flock  under  one  Shepherd."'* 

The  laws  of  this  kingdom  must  be  different  from  the 
ancient  laws,  which,  founded  on  egoism,  were  summed 
up  in  ialion  and  the  right  of  the  strongest.  The  Jewish 
law  gave  no  other  measure  of  love  than  self-love.  Its 
morality  was  better  than  that  of  the  pagan  law,  and 
commanded  love  to  one's  neighbours;  but  it  considered 
as  neighbours  only  those  who  would  do  us  no  injury,  or 
at  furthest  those  who  were  fellow-countrymen.*'  Moral 
ol)hVmtions  were  reduced  to  negative  advice,  "  Do  not  to 
others  as  thou  wouldest  not  that  they  should  do  to  thee." 
Talion  itself  was  sanctioned  in  its  harshest  form.  "Thou 
shslt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy."  ^  "An 
^e  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Thus  Christ  said 
that  He  gave  a  new  oommandment.**    This  new  un« 
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known  com  maud  ment  is  perfect,  disinterested  love;  love 
capable  of  sacrificing  personal  interest  for  a  brother's 
good ;  sacli  love  as  He  Himself  practised^  and  o£  which 
there  was  previoasly  no  example.  "  A  new  command- 
ment I  give  nnto  yoa,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  even  as 
I  have  loved  yon,  that  ye  also  love  one  another/'  ^  This 
18  the  greatest  commandment,  eqaal  to  the  one  ''to  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  miiid."^* 
To  keep  this  faithfully  is  the  mark  of  a  disciple  and 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.^ 

We  may  be  surprised  that  love  is  turned  into  a  com« 
mand,  imposed  with  the  authority  of  a  law.  How  can 
this  spiritual  and  spontaneous  feeling  be  imposed^  and 
why  has  Christ  commanded  it  7  The  ancient  order  of 
things  had  a  fundamental  law,  a  principle  which  united 
its  morality  and  institutions ;  the  new  order  must  also 
have  its  principle  and  law.  It  is  not  a  law  like  that  laid 
down  by  an  eartldy  State,  but  a  condition  that  is  to  be 
freely  fulfilled.  It  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  and  in  this 
view  love  becomes  a  duty  for  the  Christian.  We  are 
only  Christian  whilst  loving.  He  who  will  not  love, 
who  refuses  to  obey  this  greatest  commandment,  is  not 
a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Everything  is  comprised  in  this  law  of  love;  for  when 
we  love,  everything  is  easy.  The  entire  moral  teaching 
of  Christ  is  summed  up  in  love.  If  He  enters  into  littlo 
details  about  other  virtues,  it  is  only  because  they  are 
different  manifestations  of  this  fundamental  one.  One 
of  the  Apostles  said  truly  that  love  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  that  all  precepts  are  summed  up  and  abbreviated 
in  that  of  love.** 

No  idea  of  this  new  love  had  dawned  on  the  ancient 
world.  It  is  universal.  Men  are  no  longer  separated 
by  ditferences  of  nationality  or  worship.   They  are,  with- 
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oat  distinctioD,  bretliren.^^  It  is  an  active,  riovotedj  on- 
tiring  loye.  The  rale  is  no  longer  to  refrain  from  doing 
erily  bnt  to  do  to  all  men  whatsoever  je  woald  that 
they  shoold  do  to  yon.''  ^   Who  is  there  that  does  not 

always  like,  especially  in  misfortune,  to  receive  proofs  of 
kindness  and  sympathy?  Therefore  it  is  a  love  doing 
good  to  all  who  are  in  need ;  it  restrains  its  own  wants 
that  it  may  help  and  clothe  the  poor,  satisfy  their  hunger^ 
and  relieve  them  in  illness.^  This  love  is  hnmble,  free 
from  pride.  l£  the  pagan  gave  largess  through  ambition, 
if  the  Pharisee  sonnded  the  trumpet  when  he  went  in 
the  street  to  give  alms,  the  orders  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples  are  not  to  let  their  gifts  be  seen  of  men. 
**W}ien  ye  give  alms,  let  not  your  left  hand  know  what 
your  right  hand  doeth."**  Finally  this  love  is  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  egoism;  for  it  banishes  hatred, 
rancour,  and  the  wish  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Where 
the  loving  Christian  sees  disoord,  he  tries  to  re-establish 
peace;^  he  hopeth  all  things,  and  so  refrains  from  jndging 
Ids  brother.  Bemembering  his  own  weaknopsi  ho  is  in 
dnlgent  to  the  faults  of  others,  and  refrains  from  throwing 
the  first  stoue.  He  no  longer  says,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye," 
but  he  offers  no  resistance  to  evil  done  to  him.  "Who- 
soever smiteth  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also.''  *^  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  vengeance 
(though  it  was  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
considered  a  sign  of  greatness  of  sonl  in  pagan  society), 
for  he  knows  a  diviner  and  purer  greatness  of  sonl,  the 
forgiveness  of  tnjories,  always  and  unconditionally.^  In 
tiie  kingdom  of  God  it  is  not  enough  to  avoid  external 
violence,  the  heart  must  be  free  from  hatred.  God  re- 
fuses the  worship  of  those  who  cherish  hatred  in  their 
heart.  "  Before  laying  thy  gift  on  the  altar,  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother.'^   I£  he  should  refuse.  Christian  love,  ha 
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from  being  cooled,  displays  fresh  energy.  "Ye  have 
beard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hat-e  thine  enemy.  Bat  I  say  unto  yon.  Love  year 
enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecate  you;  that  ye 
may  be  the  sons  of  year  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for 
He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love 
them  that  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren 
only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  do  not  even  the 
Gentiles  the  same  ?  Te  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as 
your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect/'  ^ 

Christ  has  expressed  the  essence  of  this  love  in  the 
idea  of  service  :  "  Whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you  shall  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  would  be  first 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant.'' Thus  what  the 
Jews  and  pagans  had  the  most  thoroughly  despised 
and  debased  becomes  the  highest  standard  of  moral 
greatness  in  the  new  order;  servitude  is  ennobled  and 
re-instated,  loving  service  is  the  social  law  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Ood. 

There  remains  still  a  final  step  :  the  loving  Christian 
gives  up  interest,  fortune,  pleasure  to  help  a  brother; 
but  will  he  sacriEce  his  life  ?  The  pagau  would  sacrihoe 
himself  for  his  country,  but  not  for  man.  Jesus  Christ 
places  the  sacrifice  of  life  as  the  sapreme  proof  of  love, 
not  for  a  vanishing  terrestrial  State,  bnt  for  the  im- 
mortal sonl  of  man,  even  the  least  on  earth.  ^*  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.'***  Wo  see,  by  the  example  of  Christ, 
that  these  friends  are  men. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  universal  love  that  Christ 
taught  to  His  people  excluded  a  deeper  special  love;  that 
the  Christian,  who  was  devoted  to  the  human  race,  was 
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cooler  iu  his  owq  relationship — he  had  no  longer  family, 
friends,  or  country.  This  error  is  contradicted  both  by 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  new  law  and  by  the  precise 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  He,  who  honoured  with  His 
presence  the  wedding  at  Cana  in  Galilde,  also  asserted 
that  marriage  is  a  Divine  institution.  He  thns  sanctified 
conjugal  union  and  afiection,  and  strengthened  the 
niJirriage  bond  which  was  held  as  loosely  by  the  Ji'ws  as 
by  the  pagans.^-  Ho  was  the  first  to  forbid  divorce, 
the  separation  by  man  of  those  who  had  been  joined 
together  by  6od.^  He  was  the  first  to  redace  the 
grounds  of  separation  to  the  sole  ground  of  adultery ; 
whilst  He  added  further,  that  whoever  married  her 
who  was  put  away^  also  committed  adultery."  ^  By 
this  He  reserved  for  the  divided  pair  the  possibility  of 
repentance,  pardon,  and  reconciliation.  He  loved  and 
blessed  little  children,  and  held  them  up  as  models,  tba/ 
the  love  of  their  parents  might  be  thereby  increased. 
He  trusted  them  to  their  care.  He  desired  them  to  be 
received  in  His  name,— that  is,  brought  up  to  faith  in 
Him ;  He  threatened  those  who  despised  them  and  led 
them  to  sin  and  perdition.**  He  had  a  special  love  for 
His  disciple  John,^'^  and  delighted  iu  the  society  of  the 
family  of  Bethany,  thus  sanctifying  friendship  in  its 
purest  sense.  Lastly,  Ue  gave  the  most  explicit  teach- 
ing as  to  the  duties  of  His  disciples  towards  their 
country,  when  He  Himself  paid  the  public  tribute'^ 
and  added  the  words,  Bender  therefore  unto  Cassar 
the  things  that  are  Cassar's;  and  unto  Gk>d  the  things 
that  are  God's.'*  He  clearly  showed  the  relation  be- 
tween His  kingdom  and  all  earthly  ones  ;  He  came  to 
found  a  spiritual  reign,  whose  bond  and  law  are  love ; 
au  alliance  of  soul,  notwithstanding  the  barriers  of  rank 
and  nationality.   When  Pilate  asked  Him,  "  Art  Thou  a 
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king  tben  ? He  answered^  "  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a 

king/'  but  "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.*' This 
kingdom  however  is  not  necessarily  in  antagonism  to  the 
terrestrial  State ;  it  does  not  suppress  it,  and  can  subsist 
in  the  midst  of  the  world.  Citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  remain  earthly  citizens  and  fulfil  these  obligations 
obediently  and  ^ithfoUy.  It  is  only  when  Cesar 
trenches  on  the  domain  of  God,  and  asks  for  what  does 
not  belong  to  him,  that  the  citizen  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  whose  conscience  has  been  wounded,  gives 
unhesitatingly  to  God  what  belongs  to  Him  alone,  and 
obeys  liim  rather  than  man.*** 

Such  are  the  new  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
love  of  God  and  man  is  its  foundation,  as  the  love  of  self 
was  the  base  of  ancient  society*  Bat  the  salvation  of  men 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  giving  them  a  new  and  un- 
known law,  and  ordering  them  a  love  contrary  to  their 
passions  and  habits ;  it  must  be  presented  to  them  in 
living  realization  to  prove  its  possibility.  Antiquity  had 
sought  in  vain  for  such  a  type,  but  it  was  given  by  Christ 
Himself.  His  life  was  pare  and  holy,  iilled  with  love  and 
sacrifice.  He  went  from  place  to  place,  moved  by  com- 
passion for  the  afflicted,  "  healing  all  manper  of  disease 
and  all  manner  of  sickness,''^  doing  good  to  all,  withoot 
regarding  ''the  person  of  men,''^  without  asking  to 
what  nation  or  worship  those  who  asked  help  belonged.** 
He  sought  the  society  of  the  poor  and  despised,  even 
of  sinners;  for  it  is  they  who  are  sick  who  need  a 
physician."  ^*  He  showed  the  difEerence  between  the 
justice  of  God  and  that  of  mani  and  in  His  Father's 
name  gave  pardon  to  the  repentant  sinner,  however  low 
his  lot.  He  forgave  the  impure  woman  after  she  had 
washed  His  feet  with  her  tears;  He  confounded  the 
accusers  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  said, 
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''Neither  do  I  oondemn  thee;  go,  and  no  no  moie''; 
hi  the  midst  of  His  suffering  on  the  oross.  He  gave  to 
the  penitent  thief  the  assnranoe  that  he  shonid  he  with 

11  im  in  Paradise.*'^  It  may  seem  perhaps  that  it  was 
easy  for  Christ  to  say,  "  I  forgive  you,"  to  these  people, 
who  had  not  injured  Him  ;  but  lie  went  further,  and 
accomplished  the  most  difficult  and  astonishing  thiug  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  Notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  His 
km*  His  people  did  not  reoeire  Hinu^  The  crowd 
•ooepted  His  beneBts^  sat  down  by  Him*  pressed  ronnd 
His  pathway  to  bring  the  siok  to  Him ;  bnt  whilst  admir* 
ing  Him  remained  deaf  to  His  tenderest  appeals.  The 
great  people,  powerful  by  iniluence  and  authority,  guar- 
dians of  the  ancient  law,  hated  him  as  a  dangerous 
innovator*  and  sought  to  kill  Ilim  after  each  miracle 
of  His  love.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
of  the  people  and  tiie  hatred  of  the  powerfal*  He  never 
ceased  to  loye  them  all.  Each  day  He  renewed  His 
efforts  to  gather  together  the  children  of  Jerusalem, as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  nnder  her  wings ;  ^  He 
forgives  both  those  who  forsook  and  those  who  perse- 
cuted llim  ;  He  has  only  a  sorrowful  look  for  tlie  friend 
who  in  a  moment  of  weakness  denied  Him,  and  when  he 
repented.  He  asked  only  for  increase  of  love.*^  He  wept 
•  over  His  unhappy  conntry  "which  killed  the  prophets 
and  was  blind  to  the  things  that belong  nnto  peace/'  * 
When  He  hnng  npon  the  cross,  ready  to  give  np  His  soal 
to  God^  beaten,  spit  upon,  and  orowned  with  thorns,  no 
murmur  escaped  His  lips;  but  for  the  murderers  who 
insulted  Him  He  prayed,  "Father,  forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  wliat  they  do." 

Throughout  His  life  He  remained  thus  *^  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,''  indignant  only  with  the  profaners  of 
the  templcf,  denonndng  woe  only  on  those  hypocrites 
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who  cleanse  tbe  outside  of  the  cap  and  of  the  platter, 
bat  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  ^'^^ 
Seeking  no  glory  from  men^^  desiring  always  to  do  His 
Father's  will,  "  He  hambled  Himself,  becomi  n  g  obedient 
even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of' the  cross."'*  He 
said  that  "whoever  would  become  great"  arnoncfst  the 
brethren  must  be  their  servant  "  ;  that  He  Hini^clf  came 
"  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  To  these 
words  He  added  His  own  tonching  example.  He  per- 
formed for  His  disciples  a  service  reserved  for  sUves ;  He 
washed  their  feet,  and  showed  in  this  symbolical  act  that 
there  can  be  no  service  too  lowly  for  love  to  render.^ 
Lastly,  He  taught  that  there  can  be  no  plater  proof  of 
love  than  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  the  loved  ones,  and 
proved  His  words  by  dying  for  His  friends.  And  who 
were  these  friends?  Not  the  disciples  only,  but  all  men, 
sinners,  those  who  hated  and  persecuted  Him.  All  are 
His  sheep,  and  the  good  Shq>herd  seeks  the  lost  sheep, 
and  does  not  rest  until  it  is  brought  back  to  the  fold. 
**  He  layeth  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  He  that  is  a 
hireling,  and  not  a  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not,  beholdeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveih  the  sheep 
and  fleeth."  Mark  well  the  contrast :  "  I  lay  down  My 
life."  Doubtless  He  might  have  escaped  by  flight  the 
plans  for  His  death,  of  which  He  knew ;  but  it  would 
have  been  like  a  hireling  to  prefer  His  own  life  to  the 
salvation  of  men.  He,  who  was  all  love,  was  incapable  of 
this,  which  would  have  been  egoism,  and  He  had  pre- 
viously taught,  "he  who  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
So  He  gave  Himself  up  to  His  enemies,  not  through 
unreiiecting  and  enthusiastic  fanaticism,  but  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatest  love.  Christ  loved  men,  notwithstanding 
their  hatred  and  indifference;  He  wished  to  save  them 
from  the  sin  which  hindered  their  love  to  Him.  They 
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crowned  tbeir  sins  by  kiUiog  the  innocent  and  holy  One, 
who  had  only  love  and  pardon  for  them.  This  enor- 
mous crime  re-awakened  their  conscience  and  produced  a 
repentance  which  was  the  starting- pi  ace  of  a  new  life.  It 

was  for  this  that  Christ  gave  Himself  and  God  allowed 
the  sacrifice.  It  was  thus  that  he  died  a  victim  of  tlu?  sins 
of  tlie  people,  which  at  the  same  time  He  expiated  aud 
effaced.  It  is  thus  that  His  death,  the  most  startliag 
proof  of  His  love,  is  the  necessary  development,  indis- 
pensable to  His  whole  work,  which  thus  becomes  the 
cause  of  salvation  to  those  who. penetrate  the  mystery; 
and  thus  He  fulfils  His  words,  "  The  Son  of  Man  "  gave 
*'  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

The  death  as  well  as  the  life  of  Christ  is  an  example  to 
be  followed  by  all  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He 
•said  expressly,  "  1  have  given  yon  an  example,  that  ye 
also  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  yon/'  ^  A  new  com- 
mandment I  c^ve  nnto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another; 
even  as  I  have  loved  yoa.''^  And  this  mnst  be  so  far 
carried  out  as  to  make  His  people  willing  to  sacrifice  life 
itself  for  each  other.  The  power  of  this  new  love  tauofht 
by  Christ,  but  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  that  it  em- 
braces all  men  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  itself  for  them. 

It  will  be  said,  it  was  easy  for  Christ  to  love  thus,  who 
was  sinless,  and  one  with  the  Father,'*  bat  what  of  us  ? 
The  weakness  of  onr  nature,  our  circumstances,  the  pre- 
judices of  our  time  and  age,  our  sins,  offer  insurmount- 
able obstacles ;  how  can  we  follow  in  His  footsteps  ? 
The  work  of  Christ  would  have  been  very  unfinished  if 
it  had  not  shown  to  sinful  man  the  way  to  copy  Him, 
and  become  through  love  a  citizen  of  His  kingdom.  He 
explains  what  gave  Him  the  power  of  loving  men:  He 
loves  them  because  He  keeps  His  Father's  command- 
ments and  abides  in  His  love.^   The  love  of  God  is  thus 
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the  reason  and  source  of  the  love  of  man  ;  the  new  social 
order  is  founded  on  the  purest  religious  principle.  It  is 
however  not  easy  to  the  egoistical  heart  to  love  God. 
To  attain  this  Christ  emphatically  repeats  His  precepts : 
Mend  your  ways.  Leave  the  path  of  pride  and  vioe, 
which  leads  to  tiie  death  of  the  soul.  Give  np  the  service 
of  the  world ;  for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  at  the 
same  time.®^  Put  the  love  and  requirements  of  God  be- 
fore attachments  to  wealth  or  earthly  friends. Humble 
yourselves ;  do  not  think  yourselves  righteous ;  do  not 
forpfct  that  "  One  there  is  who  is  good,"  and  He  alone.^ 

Still  new  obstacles  arise  in  the  heart :  man  has  good 
desires^  bat  no  power  to  carry  them  out ;  he  wishes,  but 
thinks  that  he  is  nnable.  Christ  shows  how  to  conquer 
these  difficnlties,  and  the  way  of  victory  is  still  throogh 
the  power  of  love.  This  time  it  is  love  for  Himself,  love 
which  produces  trust  and  fidelity,  or  as  it  uniy  be  called, 
faith.®*  Nothing  is  more  powerful  to  kindle  the  Hame  of 
love  in  the  human  heart  than  love  shown  by  another;  and 
where  coald  there  be  a  greater  act  of  love  than  the  death 
of  Christ?  Who  could  resist  its  power?  Inpiotnring 
His  snfferings  and  nnmerited  death,  who  coold  help 
feeling  like  the  multitude  who  returned  from  Calvary 
"smiting  their  breasts.''*  Conscience  is  awake,  and 
troubled  with  a  sensation  of  complicity  in  the  death  of 
the  just,  for  who  could  say  that  he  would  not  have  been 
one  of  the  crowd  who  cried,  "Crucify  Him,  crncify 
Him"?^  This  feeling  of  gnilt,  which  accompanies 
gratitude  for  the  love  and  holiness  of  Christ,  leads  to 
the  wish  to  obtain  His  forgiveness  and  favour,  and  thus, 
through  His  sacrifice,  to  be  reconciled  with  God.  Christ 
wills  that  they  who  love  Him  shall  be  with  Him  where 
He  is.  He  is  their  Advocate  with  the  Father,  who  holds 
them  justified  because  they  have  believed  in  His  8on.^^ 
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Man  feels  in  the  depths  of  His  conscience  that  He^ 
who  was  capable  of  so  mnbh  love,  must  have  been  with- 
out error  and  sin  i  that  is,  that  He  was  not  merelj  a  man, 

like  all  others.  Not  from  the  haman  heart,  with  its 
egoism,  pride,  and  anger,  could  come  such  a  pure,  devoted, 
humble,  forgiviug  love.  Our  own  inner  experience  tells 
this  every  day,  and  all  ancient  history  condrms  it.  Wo 
no  longer  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  was  needful  for  God 
to  reveal  Himself  in  a  second  Adam,  and  what  to  many 
loinds  seems  contrary  to  reason,  presents  itself  as  per- 
fectly rational  and  necessaiy.  From  the  time  we  feel 
drawn  to  Christ  by  the  Divine  love  He  manifested^  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  with  the  apostles,  that 
the  eternal  Word  became  flesh  in  Him,  full  of  truth  and 
grace ;  that  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  whose 
fulness  dwells  in  Him ;  that  Ho  can  rightly  appeal  to  the 
witness  of  His  works,  and  say  that  God  worked  in  Him ; 
that  the  Father  loved  Him  and  is  one  with  Him ;  that  He 
came  on  earth  to  save,  and  to  give  peace  and  happiness ; 
that  He  alone  is  the  Way^  the  Tmth,  and  the  Life. 
Filled  with  this  conviction,  we  say  with  Peter,  Lord, 
to  whom  ^huU  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  have  believed  and  know  that  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  ^ 

Then  also  we  wish  to  show  the  grateful  love  aroused 
by  His  benefits  and  sacrifice  ;  to  do  this  we  shall  live  in 
Him,  we  shall  hold  &st  to  His  doctrine,  obey  Bis  com- 
mandments. Trying  to  love  all  men  as  He  did,  we  shall 
seek  to  do  the  same  works  of  charity.  We  shall  be  truly  ' 
free,  having  the  certainty  of  God's  love,  possession  of 
salvatiou,  the  commencement  here  below  of  eternal  life.^ 

These  are  individual  acts  and  stiites.  The  first  aim 
and  etfect  of  Christ's  work  was  to  regenerate  the  in- 
dividual.   He  addresses  the  individual  conscience  to 
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awaken  the  sense  of  sin,  need  of  pardon,  and  desire  for 
a  new  life.    Repentance,  conversion,  faith,  love  of  Christ, 

adnii.s.sion  into  tbo  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  are  essen- 
tially intcrestinpf  to  tlie  individual  who  is  re-established 
ill  his  dignity  and  rights.  Christ  never  helps  the  division 
and  isolation  of  men.  In  pagan  society,  in  spite  of  the 
despotism  of  the  State,  each  citizen  lived  only  for  himself 
and  his  own  interest,  without  a  care  for  the  fate  of  others. 
But  Christ  teaches  that  each  mnst  care  as  much  for  his 
neighbour's  salvation  as  for  his  own ;  for  when  He  gave 
the  precept  and  example  of  love,  He  united  believers  by 
the  strongest  and  sweetest  ties  into  a  family  of  brotliers. 
When  He  thought  all  men  worthy  of  His  conversation, 
even  of  His  sacrifice,  the  Christian  who  follows  in  His 
footsteps  can  feel  neither  hatred  nor  contempt  for  any 
one,  however  humble  he  may  be.  He  will  respect  man, 
to  whatever  rank  he  belongs,  seeing  in  him  an  immortal 
soul,  the  object  of  Divine  solicitude.  Full  of  love,  he  will 
serve  his  neighbour,  without  asking  from  whence  he  comes 
or  how  rich  he  is.  Christ  desires  to  establish  human 
society  on  a  fresh  foundation,  that  of  reciprocal  respect 
and  love.  The  regeneration  of  the  individual  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  regeneration  of  society.  The 
external  kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  only  possible  as  each  becomes 
individually  a  child  of  God.  In  proportion  as  men  give 
up  sin  and  accept  the  work  of  Christ,  a  stronger  social  tie 
is  formed  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  legislators  or 
philosophers,  and  they  realize  through  love  that  Church, 
against  which,  according  to  the  Master's  promise,  the 
gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail.^ 

§  2.  The  Apostles  and  the  Apostolic  Church, 

To  propagate  His  principles  and  continue  His  work, 

Christ  chose  several  disciples,  who,  in  intimate  daily 
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iDtercODTse  witli  Him,  had  gained  such  uncliaTigeable 
confidence  in  Him^  that  He  considered  them  worthy  to 
be  His  apostles*  They  recognised  Him  as  Christy  the 
Son  of  God,  who  alone  has  the  words  of  eternal  life.'^ 

Though  different  in  disposition  and  character,  they 
agreed  in  this  faith,  which  became  their  common  sou', 
by  which  they  lived  the  life  of  their  Master,^^  being  one 
with  Hira.^^  They  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  poor^ 
the  simple,  the  despised  of  the  ancient  world,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  renovation  of  society  did  not  require 
for  its  accomplishment  the  help  of  the  powerfal  and 
wise.^  Christ,  throngh  His  love,  raised  them  to  Him* 
self,  not  calling  them  servants,  but  friends  and  brcthren.^^ 
He  showed  thus  that  every  man  is  capable  of  the  Divine 
life,  and  that  virtue,  reserved  by  antiquity  for  the  free 
and  important  citizens,  may  be  the  heritage  of  all,  because 
all  are  equal  before  God.  He  sent  them  amongst  people 
who  were  distressed  and  scattered,  as  sheep  not  having 
a  shepherd/'  to  reveal  to  them  the  kingdom  of  Grod.*' 
They  were  to  be  His  "  witnesses  unto  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth.'*'*  He  did  not  conceal  from  them  that 
they  would  have  ptM\secutions  and  suffering  for  His 
Name,  but  He  promised  them  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Comforter,  and  a  heavenly  crown  when  the 
strife  was  ended.^ 

The  apostles  received,  in  a  special  measure,  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  they  were  taught  all  truth,  and 
enabled  to  bear  an  eternally  tme  testimony  to  their 
Master.  Thus  endowed  they  went  about  the  world,  pro- 
claitnin<2:  everv where  that  the  crucified  Jesus  is  the  Lord 
and  Christ,  who  alone  can  save  men  from  sin  and  its 
miseries.^*^  They  cured  the  sick  through  faith  in  Him, 
and  brought  to  Him  people  of  all  ranks ;  the  poor  and 
slaves,^^  as  well  as  foreign  lords,^^  Roman  officers,^^  and 
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ladies  of  quuiitj.^^  They  founded  communities  amongst 
Jews  and  pagans,  in  Anui»  Greece,  and  Italy.  Neither 
persecation  nor  torture  repulsed  them.  They  conquered 
all  by  the  love  of  Ghrist.^^  Those  of  the  apostles  who 
have  left  ns  writings^  where  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  inspired  them  is  shown  on  every  page,  are  the  surest 
and  most  faithful  interpreters  of  the  Divine  thought  of 
Christ.  We  must  see  huw  they  kept  and  developed  the 
principle  of  love  which,  by  ciianging  men,  would  trans- 
form the  world. 

Saint  Peter  denied  his  Master  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, but  confessed  Him  by  his  preaching  in  western 
Asia  and  his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  He  recognised  that 
Christianity  is  universal,  "  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  Him."  He 
taught  that  man's  dignity  comes  from  intrinsic  worth 
alone,  that  God  will  not  judge  him  according  to  his  rank, 
but  his  works  ;  that  compared  with  the  title  of  Christian, 
all  honours  and  privileges  are  passing  Yanities;  whilst 
Chnstians  can  claim  to  be  a  chosen  race,  a  peculiar 
people,  a  holy  nution."  United  amongst  themselves 
with  the  bond  of  fraternal  love,  each  employing  his  gift 
for  the  service  of  his  brother,  they  ought  to  lead  a  pure 
life  filled  with  love^  in  the  midst  of  pagan  corruption, 
in  order  that  those  who  know  not  Christ  may  leam  to 
love  and  glorify  God  because  of  the  good  works  of  His 
disciples.^®' 

The  apostle  Saint  James  calls  the  law  of  love  the  royal 
law.  He  also  proclaims  the  great  principle  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  there  is  no  diflc leneo  of  persons.  He 
says  the  esteem  of  Christians  for  men  is  not  measured 
by  their  outward  condition ;  they  do  not  prefer  the  rich 
to  the  poor,  for  they  know  that  they  are  also  brethren. 
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He  insists  on  the  need  of  man's  proving  his  faith  by 
incessant  and  active  charity.  He  must  not  judge  others, 
must  retraiu  from  anger,  and  show  that  he  has  wisdom 
from  on  high  by  being  chaste,  peaceable,  moderate,  just, 
gentle,  and  merciful.  In  order  to  bear  these  fruits  of 
jostice/'  untHily  desires  mnst  be  subdued,  for  it  is  when 
a  wished*for  thing  is  not  possessed  that  dissensions  and 
hatred  arise.  To  trinmph  oyer  passion  and  sin  he  mnst 
hnmble  himself  ^'in  the  presence  of  the  Lord^"  and  re- 
ceive His  word  with  faith.** 

Saint  JojtUf  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  lov^ed,  endeavours 
in  his  touching  epistles,  as  well  as  in  his  gospel,  to  show 
the  close  and  deep  connection  between  love  to  God  and 
love  to  men.  The  starting-point  of  all  his  teaching  is 
" God  is  lore"  This  love  of  God  was  manifested  in  that 
"  He  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  worlds  that  we 
might  live  throagh  Him."  To  show  more  strongly  the 
greatness  of  Divine  love,  unknosvn  to  antiquity,  and 
which,  from  a  human  puiut  of  view,  could  never  have  been 
merited  because  of  corruption,  St.  John  adds,  "  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us, 
and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  onr  sins/' 
This  love  of  God  for  sinful  man  ooght  to  claim  his  in  re- 
turn. We  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  ns/'  The 
Christian  who  loves  God  will  keep  also,  throagh  love  to 
Him,  His  chief  commandment  to  love  all  men,  not  in 
word,  neither  with  the  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth." 
He  who  has  known  the  whole  force  of  love  will  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  "  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us, 
and  we  ought  to  lay  down  onr  lives  for  the  brethren.^' 
Such  a  love  for  our  neighbour  is  the  brightest  proof  of 
love  for  God  and  His  Son.  "  He  that  abideth  in  love 
abideth  in  God,  and  God  abideth  in  him.'*  "He  that 
loveth  not  kuoweth  not  God  ;  for  Uod  is  love ; "  and  If 
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a  man  say,  I  lovo  God,  and  hatoth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
cannot  love  Gk>d  whom  he  hath  not  seen*  And  this  com* 
roandment  have  we  from  Him,  That  he  who  loveth  God 

love  his  brother  also." 

He  who  most  completely  developed  the  principle  of 
love  in  its  ditferont  applications  is  the  last  chosen 
apostle,  Sninf  Paul,  who,  from  a  violent  persecutor, 
became  by  faith  and  love  the  equal  of  the  disciples  who 
had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  living  in  intimacy  with 
their  Master.  Let  as  linger  a  little  over  the  grand  and 
beanttfnl  figure  of  Paul.  It  shows  ns  to  what  the  love  of 
Christ  may  inspire  the  soul.  His  warm  and  eager  nature, 
when  enlicrhtcned  by  pfrace,  is  struck  with  the  vice  and 
iniquity  prevailing  in  the  world.  Notwitlistandincf  the 
law  which  God  had  given  to  the  Jews,  and  which  the 
pajTfans  had  in  their  own  conscience,^ they  both  turned 
from  God  to  follow  "  the  lasts  ol  their  hearts."  Paal 
saw  men  divided,  corrupt,  fall  of  hatred  and  evil  desires. 
He  found  amongst  them  neither  natural  affection  nor 
mercy and  in  energetic  language  he  draws  a  picture 
of  tlie  society  of  his  time,  which  is  confirmed  in  every 
line  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  liistorians.  "God 
gave  them  up  unto  vile  passions:  for  their  women 
changed  the  natural  use  into  that  which  is  against 
nature ;  and  likewise  also  the  men,  leaving  the  natural 
ose  of  the  woman,  burned  in  their  lust  one  towards 
another ;  men  with  men  working  unseemliness,  and  re- 
ceiving in  themselves  that  recompense  of  their  error 
which  was  due.  And  even  as  they  refused  to  have  God 
in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  unto  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fitting ;  being 
fiUtsd  with  all  unrigliteousness,  wickedness,  covetous- 
ness,  maliciousness,  fall  of  enyj,  murder,  strife^  deceit^ 
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malignity;  wliisporers,  backbiters,  hateful  to  God,  in- 
solent, haaghtj,  boastfal,  inyentora  of  evil  things,  dis* 
obedient  to  parents,  without  understanding,  covenant 
breakers,  without  natural  affection,  unmeroifal.'' 

Paul  sees  that  suffering  creation  sighs  for  deliverance 
from  this  '*  bondage  of  corruption/'  Moved  by  the  siglit, 
filled  with  love  for  men,  his  brothers,  he  di  .^ires  tliat  they 
Bhould  share  this  gospel  which  has  given  him  this  strength 
of  love,  as  well  as  happiness  and  peace.  Freed  from 
ancient  exdnsiveness,  which  saw  an  enemy  in  eveiy 
foreigner,  he  knows  that there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
witii  God,''  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  more  Greek 
nor  Jew,  neither  barbarian  nor  Scythian.  There  is  no 
longer  a  privileged  nation,  nor  others  left  outside,  but 
all  are  fellow-citizens,  heirs  to::rether  of  the  kin<j:doni 
of  God.^^^  For  this  reason  he  must  preach  the  gospel 
**  both  to  Greeks  and  to  barbarians/'  He  is  not  dis- 
heMtened  by  the  kaowledge  that  the  gospel  is  ''unto 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  Gentiles  foolishness." 
He  cannot  be  ashamed  of  this  Gospel,  for  he  knows  by 
his  own  deep  experience  that  it  is  the  power  of  G^d  nnto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  a  force  and  power 
destined  to  conquer  the  world.^^*  Armed  with  this  force, 
which  makes  him  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  afflictions,^** 
he  attacks  paganism  and  its  morality  in  its  most  cele- 
brated strongholds,  in  learned  Athens,  immodest  Corinth, 
and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Csssars.^'  The  Stoics,  who  also  deplored  the  universal 
corruption,  wrapped  themselves  proudly  in  their  own 
egoistical  virtue,  whilst  the  Apostle  of  Christ  went  from 
town  to  town,  from  danger  to  danger,  to  beseech  men,  in 
Christ's  name,  to  be  reconciled  with  God.**^  He  pointed 
out  their  sins,  and  desired  that  their  own  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  them ;  then  he  led  them  to  Christ,  who  died 
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for  them,  and  who  will  pardon  them  if  they  believe  in 
Him.  Paul  was  never  dazzled  by  social  distinctions. 
Master  and  slave^  Eoman  goyernor  and  man  of  the  people 
wise  and  ignorant^  are  all  eqoal  in  sin  and  responsibility 
before  God.^^*  Also,  when  they  are  converted,  they  are 
eqnal  in  reconciliation  and  salvation.  Pan!  wished  men 
to  be  filled  with  these  ideas,  that  in  the  hnmiliation  of 
their  cominou  feeling  of  misery,  they  may  learn  to  respect 
and  love  eiich  other,  as  equally  called  to  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.^*** 

Like  all  the  other  apostles,  he  insists  on  humility,  though 
this  idea  must  have  been  astonishing  to  the  pagan  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  morality  of  Christianity  from  that  of  pagan  antiquity. 
Humility,  considered  by  the  pagan  an  indignity  unworthy 
of  a  free  man,  is  to  Paul  no  degradation  at  all,  but  a 
deep  feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  joined  to  a  sense  of 
the  insufficiency  of  external  and  passing  things.  It  is 
the  consciousness  of  being  nothiog,  and  doing  nothing, 
but  by  God.i^^  This  feeling,  which  bows  the  pride  of 
man,  is  accompanied  by  another,  which  raises  him  to  his 
trne  dignity :  if  roan  can  do  nothing  without  God,  he  can 
do  everything  through  Him.  Through  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  ho  enters  into  union  with  God;  the  chains  of 
egoism  are  broken ;  he  recovers  his  liberty,  and  acrjuires 
a  power  of  which  ancient  pride,  with  all  its  manly  virtue, 
was  incapable.  He  no  longer  wishes  to  be  raised  above 
his  brothers,  towards  whom  he  feels  neither  contempt 
nor  hatred.  Being  humble  towards  Grod,  he  is  modest 
towards  his  neighbour ;  he  respects  and  patiently  bears 
with  his  weaknesses,  because  he  loves  him.^  In  this 
way  humility  becomes  the  principle  of  respect,  which  is 
aUied  to  love.  Love  to  those  around  is  the  means  by 
which  Christians  prove  their  love  to  Him  who,  in  His 
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mercy,  first  loved  them  in  spite  of  their  siiiB,  giving  tbem 
life  in  Christ  Jesos.^  Paal  gives  lore,  or  charity  in  its 
widest  sense,  the  highest  place  amongst  virtnes.  It  is 
the  sign  of  perfection.  All  mental  gifts  are  nseless  with- 
out it, — it  gives  them  their  value,  and  endures  when  all 
other  virtues  have  passed  away.^**  Paul  proclaims  the 
great  principle  that  it  is  love  that  will  establish  justice, 
and  conseqaently  peace,  in  the  world.  *'  He  that  loveth 
his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this^  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery^  Thou  shall  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  other 
commandment,  it  is  snramed  up  in  this  word,  namely. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Love  worketli 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour;  love  therefore  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law.^-^  Love  will  draw  together  the  different 
classes  of  society,  separated  by  pride  and  violence.  Love 
will  unite  individuals  who  are  made  free  by  Christ  and 
restored  to  their  personal  worth.  Paul,  faithful  to  his 
Master,  adds  that  free  submission  is  the  crown  of  love. 
The  more  completely  Christians  are  made  free,  the  more 
completely  they  are  bound  to  serve  one  anotiier  in  love.^** 
On  every  occa<<ion,  and  under  all  forms,  Paul  recommends 
this  charity  that  the  members  of  God's  kingdom  owe  to 
one  another  as  brothers,  members  of  one  body,  of  whioh 
Christ  is  the  head.  He  exhorts  them  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  others  rather  than  their  own,  to  be  forbear- 
ing one  towards  another,  to  give  up  in  unimportant 
matters  rather  than  disturb  the  weak,  to  avoid  divisions, 
to  sympathise  with  others  in  their  joys  and  griefs,  to  be 
united  amongst  themselves,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  the  world.  He  reminds  them  that  love 
is  always  ready  to  forgive,  as  God  forgives  sinners  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  Bender  to  no  man  evil  for  evil;  bless 
those  who  persecute  you;  revenge  not  yourselves,  but 
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if  thine  eDemy  Lunger,  feed  liiui;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink."' 

buch  are  the  general  traits  of  the  principles  that  were 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  society,  and  to  determine 
the  relations  between  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  We  find  them  propagated  and  transmitted  by  the 
apostles  as  pure  and  powerfol  as  they  received  them  from 
Jesns  Christ.  Like  their  Master,  they  appealed  to  the 
irulividual  man  to  submit  his  couscicuce  to  faitb,  and  his 
will  to  tlui  supremo  command  of  charity.  But  they  were 
not  content  with  general  exhortations.  They  elaborated 
and  developed  fundamental  principles.  They  gave  direct 
instruction  as  to  the  social  influence  of  the  Gospel  spirit. 
Redress  of  the  social  injustice  of  the  ancient  world  must 
follow  the  application  of  the  principles  of  love  and  re« 
spect  tanorht  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  Woman  mast 
be  raised  irom  her  inferior  position ;  the  child  restored 
to  the  parents'  tenderness,  whilst  remaining  under  their 
authority ;  work  and  workers  reinstated  in  their  dignity  ; 
the  poor  and  destitute  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
rich ;  the  weak  guarded  against  the  oppression  of  the 
strong,  the  slaves  made  free. 

Impatient  enthusiasts  would  have  asked  to  realize 
these  applications  at  once,  careless  of  the  evils  wrought 
by  sudden  changes  in  society;  for  the  sake  of  putting 
their  absolute  theories  in  practice,  they  would  have  made 
changes  contrary  to  human  nature.  To  raise  woman, 
they  would  have  killed  her  sweetest  virtues.  To  establish 
fraternity  and  equality,  they  would  have  abolished  the 
right  of  private  property.  To  honour  work,  they  might 
have  tried  to  render  it  attractive.  To  abolish  slavery, 
they  would  have  broken  at  one  blow  all  the  ties  between 
master  and  servant.  And  lastly,  to  carry  out  all  these 
reforms,  they  would  have  appealed  to  force,  and  would 
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have  aroused  a  furious  war.  Under  the  pretext  of 
iotroducing  the  religion  of  peace  and  love  into  the  world, 
individual  egoisms  would  have  taken  the  reins^  and 
society  would  have  been  destroyed  But  the  apostles 
were  not  enthusiastic  dreamers,  solely  occupied  with  the 
success  of  a  Utopian  system.  Christianity  is  not  a 
socialistic  chimera,  intended  to  renew  the  cnstoms  of 
the  world  bufore  chau^'-Mig  individuals.  If  tliis  h;id  been 
the  view  of  tlie  {ipubtlus,  tliey  would  have  understood 
neither  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour  nor  the  needs  of 
human  nature.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  law 
of  love  to  introduce  it  brusquely  and  violently  into  the 
world.  Love  is  a  free,  spontaneous,  individual  feeling ; 
it  excludes  constraint  and  will  not  be  imposed  by  force. 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  after  saying  that  His  kingdom  was 
nut  of  this  world,  coiunianded  Ilis  too  eager  disciple  to 
**  put  back  his  sword  into  the  scabbard."  The  kingdom 
of  God  develops  slowly,  without  appeal  to  arms,  and 
without  external  brilliancy.  The  number  of  members 
grows  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  converted  souls.  It 
must  be  realized  by  the  attractive  power  of  Christ's  love; 
and  this  power  is  exerted  first  on  individuals,  whose 
regeneration  must  precede  that  of  society,  of  which  it  is 
the  indispensable  condition.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  apostles,  whilst  firmly  holding  tlie  new  pi  iuciples  as 
to  social  relations  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  respect  the 
established  order,  and  forbid  Christians  to  make  violent 
changes  in  their  earthly  position. 

The  Apostle  Peter,  he  who  put  his  hand  to  the  sword 
to  defend  his  Master,  advises  submission  to  all  mou, 
'*not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
fro  ward.  For  this  is  acceptable,  if  for  conscience  toward 
God  a  man  eiiduroth  griefs,  suti'ering  wrongfully." 
Paul  adds  his  solemn  exhortations  to  these,  for  obedience 
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to  the  powers  established  by  God  to  maintain  order  and 
justice  in  the  world,  for  payment  of  tribute,  and  prayer 
for  kings  and  magistrates.  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Peter 
desire  Christians  to  submit  to  tlie  established  order,  not 
from  fear  of  punishment,  but  as  a  conscientious  duty  for 
the  love  of  God.*^'  Too  zealous  Christians,  wounded  by 
contact  with  a  corrupt  world,  wished  for  authority  to 
separate  from  it.  Paul  gives  them  another  rule  of  con- 
duct. He  desires  that  they  shall  refrain  from  mixing 
vrith  impure  men ;  but  instead  of  leaving  the  world,  they 
are  to  become,  by  the  example  of  their  holy  and  lofing 
life,  an  element  of  the  regeneration  of  the  society  amidst 
which  they  live.^  This  is  the  high  aim  of  the  Christian 
comuuiiiity  on  earth  ;  it  is  the  yeast  of  humanity,  destined 
to  give  it  the  fruitful  and  indestructible  principle  of  a 
new  life,  without  laying  violent  hands  on  established 
institutions.  Ardently  desiring  individual  conversions, 
the  apostles  waited  patiently  for  social  reforms.  '  They 
left  it  to  the  work  of  time,  and  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  always  respected  existing 
laws,  though  they  pointed  out  the  principles  destined  to 
modify  them,  by  conforming  them  to  the  character  of  the 
kiugdoni  of  God.  These  principles  are  the  consequences 
and  application  of  Christian  love. 

The  apostles  commenced  their  work  of  social  reform 
through  love  by  raising  wonuin,  to  whom  was  given  so 
high  a  place  in  the  example  of  holy  women  in  the  gospel 
history,  fint  they  did  not  ask  a  hurried  and  unnatural 
emancipation.  They  recognised  them  as  belonging  to 
the  weaker  sex,  and  only  considered  them  the  equal  of 
man  in  spiritual  things.  They  are  with  him  inheritors  of 
life-giving  grace ;  whilst  in  Christ  Jesus  '*  there  can  be 
no  male  and  fenude.'^  The  apostles,  seeing  the  deep 
depravity  of  pagan  women,  taught  those  sweet  and 
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tonchicg  virtaes  wliioh  are  the  beanty  of  the  maiden  and 

the  wife,  modesty,  geutleness,  piety,  purity  of  heart.*** 
virtues  give  woman  respect  in  the  eyes  of  lujiii ; 
she  can  no  lonf^er  be  the  plaything  of  his  brutal  passions. 
Paul  rebuked^  more  yigorouslj  than  antiquity  had  ever 
done,  those  who  carried  on  disgraceful  leli^onB  with 
unhappy  prostitates.*'*  Marriage  is  no  longer  only  a  oivii 
anion,  oontraoted  with  a  worldly  or  political  aim;  it 
beoomea  a  nnion  of  aonls,  represented  by  the  type  of 
Christ  and  His  Chnrch.  The  apostles  continue  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  but  it  is  a  free 
obedience  through  love,  and  no  lon<^er  a  servile  depen- 
dence ;  the  man  is  head  and  protector  of  the  woman,  as 
Christ  is  Head  of  the  Church.  The  woman  is  the  glory 
of  the  man,  for  he  is  nothing  withont  her,  as  she  is 
notiiing  without  him,  though  she  may  exercise  the  best 
inflnenoe  upon  him.  The  husband  then  must  lore  his 
wife,  as  Christ  loves  His  Chnrch,  by  sanctifying  her ;  he 
will  treat  her  with  honour  and  discretion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  after  this,  that  the  apostles 
insisted  on  the  duty  of  reciprocal  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
that  they  considered  a  union  as  sacred  as  marriage 
indissoluble.  Even  in  this  early  time  there  were  married 
Christians  who  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  separate,  in 
order  to  live,  as  they  expressed  it,  solely  lor  God.  This 
was  not  approved  of  by  Paul,  who  forbade  separation  for 
ascetic  reasons,  unless  by  mutoal  consent,  and  only  for 
a  time,"  that  they  might  not  expose  each  other  to 
temptation.  If  husband  and  wife  were  separated  for 
grave  causes,  they  might  not  enter  into  other  marriages^ 
but  were  to  seek  a  reconciliation.  Paul  even  forbids 
separation  on  account  of  one  being  a  pagan.  If  they  are 
willing  to  liye  together,  the  Christian  must  hope  that  the 
infidel  may  be  saved  and  sanotified.   The  woman,  at  her 
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busband'a  death  is  free  to  marry  whom  she  will^  provided 
it  be  in  the  'Lord/'  though  Paul  thinks  her  happier  if 
she  remain  a  widow.^   Widows  are  snrroanded  with  an 

atmosphere  of  solicitude  unknown  to  the  pagan  world.*** 
There  are  certain  passages  in  which  Paul  prefers  celibacy 
to  marriage,  but  he  explains  this  by  rettrriug  to  the 
dangers  and  afflictions  of  the  times.*'*  Also  this  idea 
was  in  itself  a  step  in  advance.  Christianity,  whioh 
sanctified  marriage^  also  re*asserted  its  freedom,  aa 
opposed  to  the  political  materialism  of  the  pagan  state 
in  its  punishment  of  celibacy. 

The  same  new  spirit  is  shown  in  the  precepts  on  the 
relations  between  parents  and  children.  Whilst  children 
are  taught  to  honour,  obey,  and  assist  those  who  brought 
them  to  the  light  of  day,  parents  aro  also  commanded, 
'^Provoke  not  yonr  children,  that  they  be  not  dis- 
couraged/' bnt  nurture  them  in  the  chastening  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord/'  The  &ther  who  does  not 
care  for  his  family  is  worse  than  an  infidel,  llie  family 
is  thus  established  on  a  new  foundation — respect  for  the 
immortal  soul,  and  the  members  are  allied  by  a  new  tie 
— that  of  reciprocal  love.  All  family  duties  are  only 
different  manifestations  of  this  unique  love. 

When  we  pass  to  the  despised  classes,  the  poor  and 
unhappy,  we  see  that  the  apostles  do  not  take  away  the 
pi  c  perty  of  the  rich  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  they  do 
better ;  they  raise  him,  in  the  rich  man's  eyes,  as  a 
brother  disinherited  for  this  world,  but  an  inheritor  of 
heaven.  Riches  and  poverty  are  inditlerent  to  the 
humble  Christian,  who  does  not  seek  to  amass  wealth, 
and  who  knows  that  the  love  of  God  does  not  depend  on 
ontward  condition.^^^  Paol  says,  **  Not  that  I  speak  in 
respect  of  want ;  for  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state 
I  am,  therein  to  be  content.   I  know  how  to  be  abased. 
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aud  I  know  also  how  to  abound  ;  in  ovorvthinjr  and  in  all 
things  have  I  learned  the  secret  both  to  be  tilled  and  to 
be  hungryj  both  to  abound  and  to  be  in  want.  I  can  do 
all  things  in  Him  that  strengtheneth  me.''^^  Besides 
this  lesson  of  contentment  for  the  poor,  he  impresses  on 
those  who  are  wett  off  the  doty  of  almsgiying  and  meroj> 
osing  this  lUnstration :  the  hody  of  man  is  composed  of 
yariona  members,  which  regard  each  other  whilst  uniting 
in  one  aim  ;  and  so  in  the  Church,  Christians,  who  are 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  owe  a  mutual  care  to 
each  other.  Whilst  following  their  common  aim,  they 
must  bear  one  another's  bmrdenSj  relieve  pne  another's 
necessitiesy  for  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  others  snffer 
with  it.*' 

In  collections,  the  rich  were  to  make  op  for  the  poverty 
of  those  who  coold  not  contribute ;  bnt  this  must  not  be 

done  witli  regret  or  constraint,  but  from  sincere  charity, 
freely,  voluntarily,  joyfully,  with  gratitude  to  Christ,  who 
though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  became  poor, 
that  ye,  through  His  poverty,  might  become  rich/' 
In  this  way  Paul  attempts  to  establish  equality  between 
rich  and  poor,  through  love.  He  does  not  ask  for  a 
division  of  fortune,  or  that  some  shall  be  overburdened 
to  relieve  others,  but  he  desires  that  through  spon- 
taneous charity,  the  rich  from  thoir  abundance  shall  re- 
lieve the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  thus  "there  may  be 
equality."  To  do  good  to  brethren  in  need  is  one  way 
of  showing  love  to  God  and  Christ;  whilst  the  unre- 
lieved misery  of  the  poor  is  an  accusation  of  egoism 
against  those  who  parade  their  faith  To  these  exhor- 
tations to  almsgiving,  the  apostles  added  their  advice  to 
work,  enforcing  their  precept  by  their  praotice.  Paul 
with  his  hands  ministere^  to  his  necessities,  ''and  to  them 
that  were  with him.^**^     He  says,  "  Bather  let  him 
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labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good, 
tliat  he  may  have  whereof  to  give  to  liim  tliat  hath  need." 
And  he  adds  also,  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  lot  him 
eat/'  Christian  charity  is  not  to  provide  a  stimulus  for 
the  idleness  of  the  lazy  beggar 

We  hare  still  to  show  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  greatest  social  iniquity  of  the  ancient  worid, 
slavery.  Here  again  we  find  nothing  hasty  or  violent  in 
the  apostles'  teaching,  but  a  wise  patience  unites  a  serious 
respect  for  the  rights  of  men  with  an  active  charity. 
Placed  in  the  raidst  of  society  in  which  slavery  was  so 
deeply  rooted^  they  did  not  attack  the  property  which, 
to  the  masters,  had  become  an  established  right;  but 
they  prepared  for  the  recognition  of  natural  rights 
groanded  on  justice  and  love.  The  strange  reproach  has 
been  brought  against  the  apostles  of  not  having  roused  the 
slaves  to  immediate  freedom.  They  have  been  called  no 
better  than  the  pagan  Stoics,  because,  instead  of  break- 
ing the  chains  of  the  slaves,  they  were  contented  to  teach 
them  a  barren  theoretical  liberty.  Some  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  accuse  them  of  cowardly  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  powerful  of  the  world ;  yet  it  was  they  who, 
after  preaching  nnpleasing  truths,  submitted  joyfully  to 
prisons,  tortures,  and  death. 

If  they  had  acted  with  the  violence  of  impatient  inno- 
vators, they  would  not  have  been  disciples  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  they  had  been  only 
philosophers,  they  would  not  have  made  voluntary  servi- 
tude the  supreme  degree  of  Christian  love.  They  also 
agree  with  the  Stoics  that  the  true  slavery  is  the  moral 
bondage  of  sin,  but  they  teach  that  man  is  made  free  by 
Christ,  not  by  a  simple  effort  of  his  reflection  or  will. 

If  therefore  the  Son  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.'*    "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
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liberty.'*  Man,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  sin,  takes  on 
himself  that  of  just  obedience;  he  exchanges  a  debasing 
slavery  for  an  ennobling  one.  The  free  Christian  be- 
fiones  the  servant  of  God,  and  throngh  charity  the 
seryant  of  his  brotbers.^^  The  aposUes  delight  to  call 
themselyeB  the  servants  of  Qod  and  Ohrist,  servants  of 
all  Christians  through  love  of  their  Master.^^  All  Chris* 
tians,  without  distinction,  are  called  to  liberty ;  but  this 
must  not  serve  as  a  pretext  for  living  according  to  the 
flesh,  nor  as  a  veil  to  hide  evil  deeds;  eacli  must  live  in 
the  state  to  which  God  has  called  him.  The  Christian 
slave  is  not  oppressed  with  the  penalties  of  his  conditionjj 
for  he  also  can  obtain  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  This  liberty  of  freedom  from  sin  is  more 
preeions  and  more  really  possible  than  the  barren  meta* 
physical  liberty  of  the  Stoies«  The  Christian  slare  has 
been  freed  by  Christ,  even  as  the  Christiuu  freeman 
becomes  His  servant ;  in  Christ  "  there  can  be  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female,  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jeans.''  This  is  the  ground 
of  the  reiterated  oommands  addressed  to  slaves  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters^  ''in  singleness  o£  heart  as  nnto 
Christ;  not  in  the  way  of  eyeservioe  as  men-pleasers | 
but  as  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  tiie 
heart;  with  goodwill  doing  service,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  men.'*  They  must  also  honour  them,  '*  that 
the  name  of  God  and  the  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed," 
and  they  must  give  willing  obedience  "not  only  to  the 
good  and  gentlei  but  also  to  the  froward." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  apostles 
npoke  thus  through  weakness,  to  gain  favonr  with  the 
mssters.  They  dearly  recognise  that  liberty  is  better 
than  slayery.  Fanl  says  to  a  Christian  slave,  that  if  he 
can  become  free  he  may  use  the  liberty       but  the 
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apostles  only  enforced  freedom  through  charity.  Besides, 
whilst  thej  exhort  slayes  to  sabmissioDy  they  exhort 
masters/to  treat  them  with  hnmanity.    Panl  makes  the 

appeal  in  the  name  of  justice  :  "  Masters,  render  onto 
your  servants  that  wliich  is  just  and  equal ;  knowing 
that  ye  liavo  a  ^faster  in  heaven."  Whilst  the  great 
apostle  was  living  in  Rome,  he  met  with  Onesimus,  an 
escaped  slave,  belonging  to  Philemon,  one  of  the  Colos- 
sian  Christians.  He  taught  him  the  Gospel,  and  made 
him  promise  to  return  to  his  master,  whom  he  also 
exhorted  to  receive  him  ''no  longer  as  a  servant,  but 
more  than  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved,  both  in  the  flesh 
and  in  the  Lord."**  The  Epistle  of  Philemon  was  pre- 
served in  the  Churches  to  teach  the  apostolic  lesson  to 
both  masters  and  slaves. 

All  the  social  principles  that  we  have  just  mentioned 
from  the  apostolic  writings  were  realized  in  the  primitive 
Churches,  which  are  eternal  types  of  the  purity  of  Christian 
society,  with  all  the  members  nnit'Od  by  active  love,  and 
a  vivid  and  sincere  faith.  After  Christ  had  left  His 
disciples,  they  still  dwelt  in  Jt  rusnlem  with  the  apostles 
and  the  women,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  his 
brethren,  who  were  all  "  of  one  accord/'  They  met  fre- 
quently, had  brotherly  ropasts,  accompanied  with  prayer, 
and  at  the  end  distributed  bread  and  wine  in  remembrance 
of  the  last  communion  of  Christ.***  Each  repast  was 
thus  sanctified  and  became  a  symbol  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  a  remembrance  of  Christ's  death.  This  custom 
spread  rapidly  in  all  the  communities  founded  by  the 
apostles,  and  of  one  heart  and  mind  amongst  themselves. 
But  the  greatest  glory  of  these  Ch arches  was  the  charity 
shown  to  the  poorer  brethren ;  the  world  had  seen  none 
so  strong,  watchful,  and  devoted.  The  first  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  "  had  all  things  common ;  and  they  sold  their 
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poweaioDB  sad  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all,  aocording 
as  an  J  man  liad  need/''"      And  tbe  mnltitnde  of  tbem 

that  believed  were  of  one  heart  mul  soul  :  and  not  one  of 
them  said  that  aught  of  the  things  wliich  he  possessed 
was  his  own.  .  .  .  For  neither  was  there  amongst  them 
any  that  lacked,  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands 
or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prioes  of  the  things 
that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and 
distribution  was  made  unto  each,  aooording  as  any  one 
had  need/'  In  aocordanoe  with  this,  Joseph  snrnamed 
Barnabas,  originally  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sold  his 
lands  and  brought  the  price  to  the  apostles.^^*  A  man 
named  Ananias,  with  his  wife  Sapphira,  sold  their  property 
and  gave  part  of  the  money  to  the  apostles  with  the 
assoranoe  that  it  was  the  whole.  They  had  thought  to 
be  honoared  for  their  beneficence,  but  Peter  reproached 
their  &lsehood  with  severity,  and  God  punished  them 
for  it.>» 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  this  account  in  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  the  Churcli  at  Jerusalem  ought 
to  be  understood  as  an  authoritative  community  of  goods, 
intended  as  a  model  for  all  time.  Some  dimly  en- 
lightened minds  have  endeavoured  from  these  facts  to 
realise  a  like  community,  but  each  of  their  experiments 
has  ended  in  disorder  and  confusion.  An  attempt  to 
explain  the  passage  in  the  Acts  in  this  way  is  met  by 
insurmountable  historical  and  psychological  difficulties. 
It  is  as  contrary  to  bnman  natnre  as  to  established  op- 
posing facts.  The  first  Christians  did  not  form  an  ascetic 
association,  separating  themselves  from  the  world  and 
giving  up  personal  property.  They  continued  to  liv(^  in 
society  and  to  maintain  the  civil  relationships  which 
they  had  accepted  before  their  oonirersion;  and  though 
brotherly  lore  was  their  great  law,  the  spostles  noTer 
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imposed  on  them  as  a  necessary  obligation  the  sacrifico 
of  all  their  wealth  for  the  good  of  the  commanity.  There 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  this  in  the  Tolontary  collections, 
the  frequent  exhortations  to  almsgiTing,  and  the  formal 

words  of  Peter  to  Ananias,  "  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thy 
heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Gliost,  and  to  keep  back  part  of 
the  price  of  the  land  ?  Whiles  it  remairifd,  did  it  not 
remaiu  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in 
thy  power  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  explicit  consecra- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property  ? 

The  example  of  the  Charch  at  Jemsalem  proves  only 
one  thing,  bnt  it  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  the  model  for 
Christians  in  all  ages  :  it  proves  the  deep  feeling  of  charity 
and  deyotion  with  which  the  first  believers  were  animated. 
The  love  of  Christ  had  conquered  all  their  egoism.  They 
considered  their  fortune  as  belonging  also  to  their  poorest 
brothers,  and  they  brought  gifts  to. the  apostles  which 
were  often  large,  bat  always  yolnntary  and  spontaneoas. 
Several  of  the  richest  people^  impelled  by  an  ardent 
charity,  sold  part  or  the  whole  of  their  goods  for  this 
end ;  but  it  was  not  a  rule  for  all,  Christianity  does  not 
attempt  to  abolish  tbe  ritrlits  of  property.  If  we  permit 
ourselves  to  imagine  an  ideal  State,  where,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rich  and  poor,  the  needs  of  each  are  supplied, 
we  most  also  add  that  this  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
outward  laws;  it  can  only  be  established  by  the  power  of 
love  and  regeneration  of  heart  in  both  rich  and  poor. 

From  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  faithful  a  common  fund 
was  formed  for  the  needs  of  the  Churches.  To  this  was 
added  the  collections  made  in  the  communities,  wliich 
were  very  often  poor  themselves.  Already,  when  there 
was  a  famine,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
Christians  of  Antioch  sent  help  to  those  in  Jerusalem.^*' 
Several  years  later,  those  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  in 
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spite  of  "  their  deep  povorty,"  gave  from  "the  riches  of 
their  liberality'';  "according  to  their  power^  yea^  and 
beyond  their  power,  they  gave  of  their  own  accord/' 
Panl  asked  the  Chnrches  of  Galatia  and  Corinth  to  tax 

themselves  for  the  very  poor  community  of  Jerusalem; 
be  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  to  organize  the  collections, 
*'  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store,  as  he  may  prosper,  that  no  collection 
be  made  when  I  come."^^^  The  apostles  or  the  Churches 
sent  messengers  through  the  provinces  to  collect  these 
gifts.    Panl  dnring  his  travels  had  them  sent  to  himself. 

The  poor  who  were  helped  from  this  common  fnnd  were 
those  who  could  not  do  enough  work  to  gain  a  suflBcient 
livelihood,  and  especially  aged  widows  who  had  married 
only  once,  and  who  had  led  a  charitable  and  holy  life,  be- 
longing to  families  who  were  too  poor  to  support  them.^^ 
They  also  sent  help  to  Christians  imprisoned  for  their 
faith,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  apostles,  whom, 
in  all  their  travels,  they  entertained  with  eager  and  re- 
spectfal  hospitality. 

The  Church  in  Jerusalem  chose  seven  deacons  for  the 
administration  of  this  common  fund,  and  the  service  of 
the  poor.  They  were  to  be  men  of  pure,  austere,  devoted 
life.  Being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  what 
might  be  called  the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  the  strict- 
est honesty  was  enforced  upon  them.  Panl  writes  to 
Timothy  that  they  must  not  be  "  greedy  of  filthy  lucre." 
Their  wives  assisted  in  their  ministry.  There  were  even 
already  deaconesses,  properly  so  called. ^•^ 

Pastors  generally,  as  well  as  those  servants  of  charity 
who  worked  under  their  direction,  set  an  example  of  the 
new  life,  of  love,  peace,  patience  and  charity.^*^  The 
morality  of  both  pastors  and  flocks  astonished  the  pagans, 
who  fonnd  it  easier  to  hate  or  rail  at  what  they  did  not 
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understand,  tban  to  comprehend  its  cause.  St.  Peter 
writes,  **  They  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them 
into  the  same  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of  you.'' 

Thus  came  into  the  world  a  new  principle  of  life,*— 
love— -presented  in  its  most  perfect  form  by  Ghrist,  and 
realized  in  primitive  Christian  society.  They  do  through 
love,  freely  and  joyfully,  what  they  would  not  be  con* 
strained  to  do;  for  they  rejoice  in  what  no  law  could 
command,  the  power  of  sacrifice.  External  position  no 
loni^ar  measures  the  worth  of  the  liuman  soul.  Man, 
who  till  now  was  lost  in  nature  or  absorbed  by  the 
State,  is  established  in  himself.  His  individuality,  first 
humiliated  by  the  oonsoionsness  of  sin  and  dependence 
on  God,  regains  its  true  dignity  through  the  salvation 
promised  equally  to  all  men.  In  the  time  of  Christ 
ancient  society  asked  two  questions  which  it  could  not 
answer.  What  is  the  truth?  and  AVho  is  my  ncinrhbonr?*** 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  found  :  The  Gospel  of 
the  love  of  God  is  the  truth ;  and.  Any  man  whatever, 
regardless  of  social  position,  is  thy  neighbour.  Love  is 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom 
is  not  established  by  temporal  institutions,  nor  by  force 
of  arms;  it  does  not  come  from  without,  and  is  only 
visible  in  the  world  as  it  lives  in  the  soul. 

We  have  seen  the  apostolic  Church  in  its  humble, 
thongli  pure  and  sublime,  commencement.  We  must 
follow  its  progressive  development  by  the  side  of  the 
decadence  of  pagan  society.  We  must  show  how,  in 
religious  society,  charity  was  taught  in  all  its  applica- 
tions by  the  representatives  of  Christian  thought,  and 
realized  by  institutions  and  deeds  that  contrasted  strongly 
with  those  of  paganism.  Thus  we  shall  learn  the  life 
and  system  of  social  morality  of  the  Christians.  Wo  say 
system,  though  none  o^  the  writers  in  the  early  ages 
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formulated  the  social  coiisequeDces  of  charitj  into  a 
logical  whole;  but  we  may  unite  their  ideas  under  some 
principal  heads.  We  can  show,  with  fairness  and  fidelity, 
that  all  these  ideas  rest  on  the  great  principles  estab* 
lished  by  Christianitj,  those  of  respect  for  hnman  nature 
and  the  charity  which  is  inseparable  from  it.  This  re- 
spect and  charity  were  never  fonnd  in  antiquity,  but  wo 
shall  now  hnd  them  everywhere;  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  on  social  relations  and  classes  of  mankind^  as 
well  as  in  the  institutions  of  the  Ghorch,  and  the  indi- 
vidual conduct  of  her  members. 


(1)  It  will  be  ludentood  thai  we  cannot  here  enter  into  the  strieUy 

theological  question  ;  we  are  compelled  by  our  subject  to  keep  to  the 
Lines  of  history.  (2)  Tacitus,  Hist.t  V.  13,  yol.  iii.  p.  3UU.  Suet., 
Vfspa$.,  c.  4,  p.  348.  (3)  Lake  ii.  10,14.  (4)  Matt.  iii.  11,  12. 
(5)  Matt.  iv.  17.  (6)  Acts  tii.  22.  (7)  Matt.  iv.  1  sq.  (8)  Matt, 
iv.  17.  (9)  Matt.  iv.  23.  (10)  Matt.  vii.  28,  29  ;  viii.  27.  (11) 
Matt.  y.  8  sq. ;  vi.  33 ;  xi.  29.  Lake  xv.  2d ;  John  xiv.  27.  (12)  John 
viii  82-84.  (13)  Luke  zvii.  20.  (14)  John  vu,  7.  (15)  John  xy. 
22.  (16)  Matt.  xi.  28-30.  (17)  John  iv.  24.  (18)  Matt.  vi.  9 ; 
xxiii.  8.  (lU)  Matt.  xvi.  26.  (20)  Matt.  xxv.  31  aq.  (21)  Mutt. 
T.  3-d  ;  see  too  Luke  xvi.  19  sq.  (22)  Matt.  xi.  5  ;  Luke  x.  21.  (23) 
Luke  vii.  48-60;  yiii  42  eq. ;  Mstt.  XT.  21  sq. ;  Of.  Matt.  xxii.  80. 
(21)  Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  Luke  xviii.  15,  16 ;  Cf.  Luke  ix.  48.  (25) 
Matt.  xix.  23-26  ;  Cf.  Luke  xiv.  19  sq.  (26)  Matt,  xviii.  11 :  .Tohn  iii. 
17  ;  xii.  47.  (27)  Matt,  xviii.  12-14.  (28j  See  the  paiablts  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  ProdiRal  Son.  (29)  Jolm  iv.  21  sq.  (30)  Matt, 
viii.  11  ;  Jnhn  x.  16.  (31)  John  xvii.  21.  (32)  John  x.  16.  (38) 
Lev.  xix.  18.  (34)  Matt.  v.  43.  (35)  Matt.  v.  38-40 ;  Exod.  xxi. 
24.  25.  (36)  John  xiii.  81.  (87)  John  xiii.  31 ;  xv.  12-17.  ( :<8) 
Johnxiii.  34.  (39)  Matt.  xxii.  37-40.  (40j  John  xiii.  35.  (41) 
Rom.  xiii.  8-10.  (42)  Matt,  xxiii.  8  ;  Luke  x.  29  sq. ;  the  parable  of 
the  Good  bamaritan.      (43)  Loo.  cit.  and  Matt.  vii.  12.      (44)  Matt. 

42;  Lake  zzL  1;  Matt  m.  84  iq.  (45)  Matt.  tI  8,  4.  (46) 
Matt.  V.  9.  (47)  Matt.  v.  39-41.  (48)  Matt.  vi.  12-14  ;  xviii.  21  sq. 
Luko  xvii.  3.  4.  (49)  Matt.  v.  43^8.  (50)  Mutt  xx.  20.  27  ;  xxiii. 
11;  Johnxiii.  14.  (51)  John  xv.  13.  (52)  The  law  of  .Muses,  too, 
regurded  marriage  simply  as  a  politieal  inetitntioii.  (53)  Matt.  xix.  6. 
(54)  Matt.  V.  32  ;  xix.  9.  (55)  Matt  xviii.  2-10.  (56)  John  xiii.  23; 
xxi.  7.  (57)  Matt.  xvii.  23  sq.  (58)  Matt.  xxii.  17-21.  (.V.»j  John 
xviii.  36,  37.  (60)  Acta  v.  29.  (61)  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  ix.  35.  (62) 
Matt.  xxii.  16.  (63)  Vide  Matt,  viii.,  xv.  etc  (64)  Matt,  ix  10-13. 
(05)  Luke  xxiii.  40-43.  (66)  John  i.  11.  (67)  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
(68)  John  xxi.  15  sq.      (69)  Matt,  xxiii.  87 ;  Lake  xix.  41,  42.  (70) 
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Luke  xxiii.  34.  (71)  Matt.  xi.  29.  (72)  Matt,  xxiii.  23  sq.  (78) 
John  V.  41 ;  viii.  50.  (74)  Thil.  ii.  8.  (76)  Matt.  xx.  2b.  (76) 
John  xiiL  8  sq.  (77)  John  xiii.  15.  (78)  John  ziii.  84;  ZT.  13.  (79) 
John  viu.  46.  (80)  John  xv.  9, 10.  (81)  Matt.  vi.  24  sq.  (b2)  Matt 
xix.  10  sq. ;  x.  37.  (H:i)  Mntt.  xviii.  4  ;  xix.  7  ;  Luke  xnii.  10  sij.,  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  (84)  The  word  xiarif  has 
tioth  these  meanings.  (85)  Lnke  xxiii.  48.  (86)  Lake  xxiii.  SI.  (87j 
JoLn  xvii.  24  ;  1  John  ii.  1 ;  Rom.  x.  4,  10  ;  Gal.  iii.24,  etc.  (Ks)  Matt, 
xvi.  16  ;  John  i.  14  ;  iii.  16 ;  v.  20  ;  vi.  39  sq. ;  x.  25  sq.  ;  xiv.  b-10  ;  xvii. 
21 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Col.  i.  15-19  ;  ii.  9.  (89)  John  v.  24  ;  vi.  47  ;  viii. 
.Sl-86 ;  X.  9-28 ;  xiv.  12  sq. ;  xv.  4  ;  xvi.  27.  (90)  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
(01)  John  vi,  68,  69.  (92)  Gal.  ii.  20.  (93)  John  xvii.  23.  (94) 
Matt.  ix.  17  ;  xi.  25.  (95)  John  xv.  14.  15  ;  Matt.  xii.  49,  60.  (96) 
Matt.  ix.  36.  (97)  Matt.  X.  7.  (9H)  Acts  i.  8.  (91»)  Matt.  x.  16 
sq. ;  John  xiv.  16-18  ;  xv.  20 ;  xvi.  2.  13.  (100)  John  xvi.  13 ; 
Acts  ii.  30  ;  iii.  19;  iv.  12.  (101)  Acts  iii.  1  sq.,  and  St.  Paul  s  Ep. 
to  Philemon.  (102)  Acts  viii.  27  sq.,  tbe  eunuch  of  the  queen  Caudace. 
(103)  Acts  X.  1  sq.,  the  eentarion  Cornelias ;  liil.  7  sq.,  the  proeonsnl 
SeiKius  PauIuB.  (104)  Acts  xvii.  5-12.  (105)  Horn.  xiii.  37-39- 
(100)  Acts  X.  m,  35.  (107)  1  Pet.  i.  17;  ii.  9,  12;  iii.  8,  9 ;  iv.  3,  10. 
(10b)  Jas.  i.  19  sq. ;  ii.  1  sq. ;  iii.  17,  18  ;  iv.  1  sq.  (109)  U<*m.  ii.  16. 
(110)  Bom.  i.  24 ;  U.  9 ;  Oi.  IS.  (Ill)  Bom.  i.  81.  (113)  Bom.  i. 
20-31  ;  of.  Gal.  v.  19-21.  (113)  Roui.  ii.  11 ;  Col.  iii.  11 ;  Gal.  iii.  28; 
1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Eph.  ii.  19;  iii.  0.       (114)  Kom.  i.  14.       (116)  Rom. 

i.  10;  1  Cor.  i.  25.  (116)  Rom.  viii.  36  tq.  (117j  Acts  xvii.  15  sq. ; 
ZTiii.  Isq. :  1  Cor.  v.  6;  Phil.  iv.  22.  (118)  2  Cor.  v.  20.  (US) 
1  Cor.  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii,  28;  Rom.  i.  24;  ii.  6;  xiv.  12;  Acts  xxiv.  25. 
(120)  Rom.  viii.  15,  21.  (121)  1  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  PhU.  ii.  12,  13.  (122) 
Eph.  iv.  2  ;  Col.  ui.  12. 13.  (123)  Eph.  ii.  4,  5.  (124)  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1  Bn. ;  Col.  iii.  14.  (125)  Bom.  xiii.  8-10;  GaL  t.  14.  (126)  Gal. 
v.  13;  Eph.  V.  21;  Phil.  ii.  6  sq.  (127)  Rom.  xii.  5  sq.  (128)  1 
Pet.  ii.  13,  14, 17.      (129)  Rom.  xiii.  1-7;  1  Tim.  ii.  2  ;  Titas  iii.  1  ; 

1  Pet.  ii.  18.  (130)  2  Oor.  ▼.  10;  3  These,  iii.  6.  (131)  1  Pet  iu. 
S-5  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  10, 15.       (132)  1  Cor.  vi.  15, 16.      (133)  1  Cor.  xi. 

2  sq.  ;  Eph.  V.  22  sq. ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  12;  1  Pet.  in.  7. 
(134)  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  40;  1  Tim.  v.  14.  (136)  1  Tim  v  3  sq.  (136) 
1  Cor.  va.  7-9,  S6  sq.  (137)  Bom.  iL  U.  (188)  Phil.  iy.  11-18. 
(139)  2  Cor.  viii.  13, 14.       (140)  1  Cor.  xiii.  1  sq. ;  1  John  ii.  17  ;  1  Pet. 

iii.  8;  Jas.  ii.  13  sq.       (141)  Acts  xx.  34.       (I42i  Acts  xx  36;  Epb. 

iv.  28;  2  Thess.  iii.  10.  (143)  John  viii.  36  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  (144) 
Rom.  vi.  17.  18  ;  viii.  21 ;  Goi.  iv.  1-7  ;  1  Pet  ii.  16.  (146)  Rom.  i  1 : 
Gal  i.  10;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Jas.  i.  1  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  (140)  Gal. 
iii.  28 ;  v.  13  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  20-22 ;  xii.  13  ;  Col.  iii.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  16. 
(147)  Eph.  vi.  6-8 ;  Got  iii. 82 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1, 2  ;  Titos  ii.  9.  10 ;  1  Pet. 
S.  18  sq.  (148)  1  Cor.  vii.  21.  Sacy's  translation  does  not  .si  <  m  to  w 
accurate,  though  it  is  supported  by  the  ftuthority  of  several  oM  cuninien- 
tators.  The  original  runs:  xal  SOmaai  iXeiMtpos  yi^tadax,  fiaWop 
XpiitrtuV  Some  commentators  supply  t-q  dovXd^,  others  t§  iktvOtplqi ; 
in  our  opinion  the  latter  interpretation  ought  to  be  taken.  (119) 
Philemon  10-lB.       (150)  Acts  i.  14.       (151)  Acts  ii.  42.       (152)  Acta 

ii.  44,  45.  (163)  AcU  iv.  32,  34,35.  (164j  Actu  iv.  36,  37.  (155) 
▲ots  y.  1  iq.      (156)  Aoto    L  Of.  KodMim,  **  On  th«  tne  natan  of 
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the  coraninnity  of  fT'^o>ls  in  tho  Church  at  Jenisalera,"  in  Din^crl.  ad  Hist. 
EccUi.  pet  tin.  174^^,  vul.  ii.  p.  1  sq. ;  M.  budre,  UUtoire  du  Communi»>me^ 
8rd  ed.,  1850,  p.  48  iq»  (157)  A.D.  44.  Aeto  si.  88-80 ;  ef.  Joeephni 
Antiquit,  Jud.,  xx.  2  §  0,  vol.  1.  p.  960.  fl 'ft)  2  Cor.  viii.  2,  3  ;  Rom. 
XT.  25-27.  (150)  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (160)  1  Tim.  v.  'J,  lu,  10  ;  Acts  vi. 
1.  (161)  Acts  vi.  1  sq. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  sq.  (162)  1  Tim.  iu.  11 ; 
Bom.  xvi.  1.  (163)  1  Tim.  iii.  1-5;  2  Tim.  U.  24,  25;  XitlllL6-8. 
(184)  £ilafee,ap.  JohiisTm.88i  tiw  lawm,  Loke  i.  88. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


CUaiSTIAN  SOCIETY  IN  GENERAL,  AND  IN  ITS  RBIATI0N8 

WITH  IfiB  STATJE. 

§  1.  Equality*    BroUierly  Lavs, 

Ancient  social  order  rested  on  the  reputed  natural  in- 
equality of  men.  Even  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  never 
rose  above  this  fundamental  injustice.  Christianity  alone 
threw  its  celestial  light  on  the  long  hidden  dooteine  of 
equality.  We  can  hardly  understand  to-day,  how  what 
seems  to  ns  so  simple  and  elementary  could  have  re- 
mained hidden  from  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whilst  only  a 
Divine  intervention  could  teach  it  to  mankind.  The 
proclamation  of  equality  was  a  revolution  in  the  domain 
of  mind  which  has  led  progressively  to  a  modification 
of  the  whole  social  order.  The  writers  of  the  Church, 
interpreters  of  Christian  thought,  unanimonsly  expressed 
this  idea,  and  upheld  it,  not  only  by  the  new  arguments 
of  religion,  but  by  those  that  are  discovered  by  reason 
when  freed  from  external  bondage.  In  the  midst  of 
oppression  and  persecution,  as  well  as  after  the  triumph 
oi'  the  Cliurch,  the  Fatliers  tiuight  the  natural  equality, 
the  common  origin  and  destiny,  of  all  men.  Sprung  from 
the  hand  of  the  same  Creator,  all  men  bear  the  same 
image  of  God.  Being  descended  from  the  same  first 
parent,  their  bodies  are  made  alike.   They  are  bom 

alike  feeble  and  unclothed,  and  the  same  death  is  in 
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store  for  aU.  They  are  alike  gifted  witii  immortal  soals 
capable  of  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  are,  without 
exception,  the  objects  of  God's  mercy The  distinctions 

in  the  world  are  not  Ibunded  by  nature ;  they  are 
.'iccidt* ntal,  and  duo  to  purely  external  causes.  It  is  not 
birth  which  ennobles ;  the  true  nobility  is  of  the  soul. 
Men  are  great  only  through  their  faith,  virtue,  and  piety. 
As  little  as  the  lowliness  of  external  condition  is  an 
obstacle  to  moral  worth,  so  little  is  the  dignity  of  that 
position  in  itself  a  cause  of  true  greatness.*  ''Thou 
sayest  that  thy  father  is  consul  and  thy  mother  holy  and 
good/'  says  Chrysostoui ;  what  does  it  matter  tu  me  ? 
Show  me  thine  own  life,  for  it  is  only  by  that  I  can  be 
able  to  judge  of  thy  nobility."* 

Human  nature  must  be  respected  also^  even  where 
▼irtue  and  faith  are  not  yet  founds  for  man  is  always  ''  a 
great  thing.''*  All  deserve  naturally  the  same  respect.* 
The  tie  of  an  original  parentage  unites  them  together, 
to  whatever  nation  or  ^Eimily  they  belong.  The  pagan 
and  Jew  are  brothers  of  the  Christian,  because  they  are 
men.  They  are  nei'jhbvuri>,  even  before  conversion,  be- 
cause they  also  belong  to  God.  It  may  be  that  he  whom 
we  ridicule  for  bowing  down  to  idols  will  some  day 
adore  God  with  greater  fervour  than  we  do.®  As  Ter« 
tullian  says,  "The  world  is  a  vast  republic,  a  great 
&mily  of  God's  children." '  The  consdonsness  of  this 
parentage  gives  rise,  not  only  to  respect,  but  to  a  deeper 
feeling  also.  All  men,  being  brothers,  are  led  to  mutual 
love;  Christians,  more  than  all  men,  should  feel  this 
universal  love  towards  bad  and  good.  They  must  em- 
brace all  in  their  enfolding  charity,  alike  regardless  of 
worldly  position  or  spiritual  sentiments.  The  writings 
of  the  doctors  of  Christianity  constantly  describe  and 
reoommend  this  in  innumerable  forms.  We  feel  a  deep 
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oonTicfcion  that  this  new  principle,  which  always  opposes 

the  egoism  of  the  pagan  world,  is  the  power  that  will 
change  mankind,  that  it  will  be  the  source  of  new  light 
and  warmth  for  endless  ages.  All  the  Fathers  assert  the 
truth  that  charity  is  the  mother  of  all  virtue,  the  principle 
which  makes  all  duty  easy.®  Polycarp  says,  he  who  loves 
is  far  from  sin^*  and  as  Angastine  adds,  he  follows  both 
what  is  clear  and  what  is  veiled  in  the  Word  of  Gk)d.^^ 

The  whole  oi  Christianity  is  comprised  rather  in  charity 
than  in  hope  or  faith.^^  Its  practice  is  decidedly  better 
than  the  ascetic  life.  Chrysostom  gives  it  the  preference 
over  fasts,  abstinences,  solitary  penances.  He  does  not 
advise  retreat  from  the  world  to  the  solitude  of  deserts 
or  mountains,  but  a  chaste,^  pare,  and  charitable  life  in 
the  midst  of  society ;  for  he  pronounces  love,  gentleness* 
and  almsgiving  to  be  greater  than  celibacy.^^  If  any 
one  feels  impelled  to  give  himself  to  a  solitary  life,  he 
mnst  sanctify  it  by  love,  or  it  will  be  worthless.^' 

The  greatness  of  Clirist's  love,  the  happiness  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God  by  it,  the  conviction  that  spiritual 
union  with  the  Saviour  gives  Divine  life,  are  the  springs 
of  this  active  and  devoted  charity.  In  proportion  as  a 
man  is  pervaded  by  this  love  will  he  lead  a  holy  life* 
abounding  in  deeds  of  love.  He  will  be  impelled  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  to  imitate  His  ineffable 
goodness.  His  wonderfal  gentleness.  He  will  lore  like 
Him,  and  bear  his  neighbour's  burden.^*  Tliis  will  be 
done  with  the  purest  motives,  without  thought  of  earthly 
profit  or  heavenly  recompense.^ ^  By  a  natural  reaction 
this  love  of  man  becomes  a  stimulus  to  further  advance 
in  the  love  of  God,  in  which  it  first  originated.^*  If 
the  Christian  owes  respect  and  love  to  every  man,  he  is 
united  by  still  closer  ties  to  his  brethren  in  faifch ;  special 
reasons,  inherent  in  tiie  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
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itself,  nre  added  to  general  motives.  Participation  in  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  a  common  salvation,  an  assured  hope 
of  reoDion  after  deaths  establish  a  spiritnal  brotherhood 
amongst  Christians^  which,  even  when  it  is  not  objectively 
visible,  nnites  them  in  one  body  of  which  Christ  is  the 
Head.^'  Some  of  the  Fathers,  in  the  early  ages^  ex- 
pressed the  corelative  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
Christians.  In  distinction  from  Jews  and  pagans,  who 
reserved  pontifical  privileges  for  special  families  or 
classes^  Christians  form  one  Church,  whose  memberi^ 
are  eqnal  in  spiritual  dignity  and  are  all  priests  in  heart.^^ 
This  is  whj  all  Christians  called  themselves  brethren, 
whether  they  were  poor  or  rich,  masters  or  slaves. 
Gregory  Nasiansen  says  we  are  all  one  in  the  Lord; 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  servant  and  freeman, 
have  one  only  Head,  from  whom  everything  comes,  Christ 
Jesns.  What  the  members  of  the  body  are  for  each 
other,  each  amongst  us  is  for  his  brothers,  and  all  for 
each.^'  This  brotherly  love,  which  led  Christians  to  live, 
strive,  and  snffer  together,  was  the  subject  of  constant 
exhortations  by  the  Fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church*^ 
It  was  only  perfect,  according  to  their  teaching,  when 
ihey  had  learned  the  supreme  lesson  of  willingness  to 
die  for  their  brethren,  according  to  the  Divine  example 
of  Christ.^^  This  was  symbolised  in  the  repast  calleu 
agape,  and  in  tlie  Iloly  Communion,  which,  besides  being 
the  sacrament  of  communion  with  the  Lord,  is  also  for 
those  who  partake  of  it  a  proof  of  their  common  love 
and  faitk  Originally  the  eacharist  and  agape  were 
nnited.**  Later  they  were  only  celebrated  separately, 
either  on  account  of  increasing  nombers,  or  to  avoid  the 
calnmnies  of  the  pagans,  who  brought  absurd  and  odious 
reproaches  against  the  Cimrch  on  account  of  the  otjupe.^ 
The  a^ape  became  a  method  of  benevolence,  somewhat 
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aDalogous  to  tbe  pagan  largess;  but  whibt  the  ambitious 
Romans  feasted  tbe  lazy  crowd  whose  suffi'ages  they 
desired,  the  charitable  Christians  brought  in  the  poor 
to  these  brotherly  repasts  where  piety  and  meditation 
presided.^  However,  it  was  found  impossible  to  avoid 
disorder  in  these  gatherings,  which  were  even  perverted 
from  their  aim.  Consequently  they  fell  into  disuse  ami 
were  forbidden  by  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  human  frailty  hindered  the  perpetuation  of  an  in- 
stitution so  beautiful  in  its  origin. 

The  ideal  of  brotherly  love,  which  was  symbolised  in 
the  agape,  strove  to  realize  itself  in  Christian  friendship, 
and  in  monasteries.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
Fathers  wonld  not  say  mnoh  of  friendship,  of  which  the 
philosophers  had  said  so  much.  They  rise  to  universal 
love,  which  neither  excludes  nor  hinders  friendship,  but 
which  subordinates  it  to  the  general  duty  of  charity 
towards  all.  This  friendship  in  its  perfection  must  serve 
as  a  type  of  union  with  all  the  &uthful  in  Cod's  kingdom. 
Friendship,  with  the  Fathers,  as  with  the  pagan  philo- 
sophers, 18  a  community  of  manners  and  feelings, 
strengthened  by  mutual  service,  bat  they  also  add  the 
religious  motive  of  communion  by  faith  in  one  Saviour, 
and  a  common  hope  of  eternal  life.  Friendship,  thus 
purified  and  sanctified,  is  truly  disinterested  and  capable 
of  sacrifice;  whilst  philosophic  friendship,  which  never 
rose  above  the  level  of  use  and  interest,  always  remained 
more  or  less  ^goistioal.^ 

Monasteries,  according  to  the  wish  of  their  founders, 
ought  to  be  schools  and  shelters  for  this  perfect  friend- 
ship, typical  of  holy  and  brotherly  harmony  of  soul.  To 
the  monks  were  ordered,  in  a  more  special  manner,  the 
duties  of  love,  peace,  and  fellowship  of  interest  and 
feeling.   Even  community  of  wealth,  impossible  in  the 
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larger  society  of  the  world,  was  realised  in  these  monastic 
associations,  but  this  was  only  done  with  the  free  consent 
of  the  giver.  It  was  a  condition  of  admission,  but  no 
one  was  obliged  to  seek  entrance.  Those  who  joined 
the  monastic  order  laid  down  their  worldly  honours,  or 
were  raised  from  the  degradation  of  a  servile  and  inferior 
condition.  They  kept  only  the  characters  of  man  and 
Gbristian,  under  a  role  which  was  alike  for  alL  These 
associations  realised,  in  this  way.  Christian  equality  and 
brotherhood.  Men,  deceived  by  the  glitter  of  the  world, 
sought  refuge  there,  as  well  as  freed  slaves,  artisans,  and 
labourers  who  were  reduced  to  misery  and  could  no 
longer  find  an  honourable  place  in  the  midst  of  society 
in  its  decline.-^  The  men  who  retired  from  the  world  to 
live  in  holy  friendship,  sheltered  from  all  trouble,  were 
open  to  the  chaise  of  leaving  the  world  through  egoism, 
for  the  Christian  owes  himself  not  only  to  his  friends, 
but  to  all  his  brethren  ;  it  is  to  avoid  this  that  the  monks 
bad  such  strict  orders  to  exercise  charity  in  all  forms 
towards  the  outside  poor.  Monasteries  were  meant  to 
be  schools  of  brotherly  love  for  their  inhabitants,  homes 
of  charity  for  the  unhappy  to  whom  their  gates  were 
open,  and  a  type  of  Christian  communion  in  its  per- 
fection for  the  Church.'' 

« 

§  2.  Belations  of  Chruttian  Society  to  ths  Andent  State. 

The  Christian  communion,  grounded  upon  reciprocal 
love  and  respect,  necessarily  joins  the  Christians  scattered 
over  the  world  into  a  society  whose  members,  though 
personally  unknown  to  each  other,  are  united  by  spiritual 
ties.  Augustine  calls  it  ''a  spiritual  republic  in  the 
midst  of  pagan  society ^  It  is  the  city  of  God  upon 
earth.   This  city  is  not,  we  emphatically  assert,  to  be 
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established  by  a  violence  which  upsets  the  existing  order 
of  things.  It  respects  established  forms  and  requires 
its  members  to  do  the  same.  The  Christian  life  may  be 
manifested  in  all  social  positions  and  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  therefore  the  Church  does  not  touch  civil  and 
political  institutions,  but  prepares  for  their  alteration  by 
giving  a  new  spirit  to  individuals.  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  an  ecclesiastical  author,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  wrote,  "  Christians  are  not  distinguished 
from  other  nations  either  by  language,  dress,  or  habits. 
They  do  not  shut  themselves  up  in  particular  towns,  but 
live  where  they  were  born,  in  the  midst  of  Greeks  or 
barbarians.  They  are  different  from  pagans  in  conduct, 
and  their  life  is  altogether  distinct/'  They  obeyed  the 
laws  and  paid  tribute  and  taxes  with  a  readiness  which 
was  a  model  to  the  pagan,  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  interested  in  upholding  the  ancient  laws.^°  They 
honoured  the  magistrates,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
appointed  to  maintain  civil  order.  They  prayed  for 
them,  and  for  the  emperor  who  was  their  earthly  head, 
as  Jesus  Christ  was  Head  in  the  kin<rdom  of  God.*^ 
jrhey  asked  their  Master  to  give  the  emperor  a  quiet 
reign,  faithful  counsellors,  honest  and  peace- loviu^jj  sub- 
jects.^^  These  prayers  were  offered  in  the  midst  of 
persecutions.  Even  the  cruelest  tortures  did  not  prevent 
them  from  asking  the  protection  of  God  for  the  eni] 
During  this  whole  period,  which  was  full  of  sedition  and 
revolt,  arising  often  from  the  most  trifling  excuses,  there 
was  never  one  headed  by  the  oppressed  Christians. 
They  continued  resigned  and  submissive,  although  treated 
as  public  enemies  and  rebels  against  the  Ca9sars.  Chris- 
tianity sanctifies  all  established  order  which  is  not  in 
open  contradiction  to  the  law  of  God.  It  even  teaches 
its  members  to  submit  to  what  is  false  and  irrational. 
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provided  their  conscience  is  clear.  "  They  triumph  over 
the  liiws/'  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diugnutus, 
^*  they  triumph  over  the  laws  by  their  life,  leading  the  life 
ipf  citizens  of  heaven  whilst  upon  earth." 

The  Christians,  quiet  and  desirous  of  peace,  did  not 
irritate  the  authorities  by  refusing  obedience  to  the  laws, 
unless  it  was  to  something  which  compromised  their  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^*  For  this  reason  they  would 
not  consent  to  give  Divine  honours  to  the  emperors,  to 
adore  them,  to  bow  themselves  and  sacrifice  before  their 
statues,  to  swear  by  their  genii,  for  this  would  have  been 
to  deny  the  only  true  God.  They  saw  in  the  emperor 
only  a  man,  inferior  to  God,  like  other  men,  ordained  by 
Him  to  govern  in  earthly  things,  but  not  to  receive  a 
worship  due  only  to  the  Creator  and  His  Son.^**  On  this 
Jx)int  they  showed  inflexible  firmness.  The  aged  Poly- 
carp,  summoned  by  the  proconsul,  who  felt  pity  for  his 
age,  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  Ctesar,  refused  to  do  so, 
but  expressed  his  willingness  to  obey  in  anything  else. 
"  Understand,"  he  said,  "  that  we  have  learned  to 
honour  the  magistrates  whom  God  has  instituted."^** 
The  pagans  could  not  understand  this  obstinacy,  which 
they  thought  more  suitable  to  more  austere  times,  which 
demanded  sterner  characters,  but  which  was  altogether 
out  of  place  in  milder,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  more 
eflfeminate  and  indifferent  times.*' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  State  where  the  citizens, 
and  especially  those  in  oflSce,  were  compelled  to  render 
such  honours  to  the  emperor,  where  public  life  was 
closely  connected  with  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  pngan- 
isni,  Clii  .  .  .us  found  themselves  obliged  to  refuse  offices 
in  the  State,  or  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  take 
part  in  pagan  ceremonies  contrary  to  their  conscience.*** 
This  was  a  natural  and  lawful  feeling,  justified  by  the 
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intolorance  of  pagan  society  towards  Christians.  When 
in  later  times  the  Church  spread,  and  followers  of  the 
Gospel  were  found  in  all  classes  of  the  empire,  these  regu- 
lations were  modified,  paganism  became  less  exacting, 
aiul  Christian  functionaries  were  not  so  rigorously  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  the  emperors  or  the  gods.  JKoB  ill 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Christians  filled  high  positions, 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  imperial  household.^  When 
nndor  the  growing  iufliieiice  of  Christiauity  the  emperors 
surrounded  themselves  with  Christians,  whose  life  and 
principles  inspired  them  with  greater  confidence  than 
they  felt  in  the  followers  of  the  former  gods,  the  doctors 
of  the  Church  did  not  forbid  the  acceptance  of  public 
employment,  which  they  regarded  as  a  means  of  glorify- 
ing the  name  of  Christ,  and  they  gave  advice  full  of 
wisdom  and  charity  to  the  Christian  imperial  oflBcers. 
Tliconas,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorted  Lucian,  who 
held  an  important  post  in  the  household  of  Constantine 
Chlorus,  to  avoid  everything  that  could  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  Christian  name,  to  practise  the  strictest  justice 
towards  both  rich  and  poor,  to  take  no  money  for  per- 
mission to  see  the  emperor,  to  be  always  kind,  affiible, 
liumble,  and  to  obey  and  serve  the  emperor  with  fidelity 
in  everything  which  did  not  interfere  with  his  faith.'"' 
This  remarkable  fact  that  the  pagan  emperors  preferred 
to  trust  Christians  rather  than  their  own  co-religionists, 
proves  that  they  felt  confusedly  the  power  of  Christianity 
for  the  salvation  of  men  and  society.  Even  before  the 
triumph  of  the  Church,  it  filled  the  Christians  with 
courage  to  know  that,  by  their  spirit  of  peace  and  love, 
they  were  more  useful  than  the  pagans  to  the  Republic, 
which  was  better  protected  by  the  strength  of  charity 
than  by  strength  of  arms.*^ 

Whilst  they  submitted  without  murmur  or  revolt  to 
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the  established  order,  they  had  the  firm  assnrance  that 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  heavenly  dty,  founded  on  lore 
of  iSrod  and  man,  wonld  one  day  replace  the  earthly  city 

whose  foundation,  accord iug  to  Augustine,  was  love  of 
self  carried  to  the  length  of  contempt  for  God.*^  They 
declared  loudly  that  the  ancient  social  state  was  iniquitous 
and  violent,  because  it  was  founded  on  the  inequality  of 
men.  "Neither  Romans  nor  Greeks,''  said  Lactantias, 
"can  carry  ont  jostice,  because  with  them  men  are 
divided  into  too  many  classes, — ^firom  the  poor,  the 
hnmble,  the  snbjects,  to  the  rich,  the  powerfol,  the 
kings.  Equity  does  not  exist.  Inequality  excludes 
justice,  whose  power  consists  in  looking  on  all  men 
as  equals."*^  Augustine  expresses  the  dincronce  be- 
tween pagan  and  Christian  society  in  this  pithy  saying, 
which  tells  all :  "Justice  is  impossible  where  charity  does 
not  rule"  ^  The  re-establishment  of  justice,  the  freedom 
of  men  kept  in  iniquitous  dependence,  could  come  from 
charity  only.^  It  was  through  this  alone,  the  respect 
and  care  of  man  for  man,  that  despised  persons  and 
classes  could  have  their  dignity  restored.  From  the 
origin  of  Christian  society  the  new  spirit,  learned  from 
the  apostles'  teachings,  showed  itself  in  the  treatment 
of  those  of  inferior  rank,  whom  antiquity  had  con- 
temptuously overlooked  or  considered  as  hostile  to  the 
citizen. 

(1)  Cyprian,  Ad  Demetr.,  p.  218.  Fp.  50,  p.  08.  Lactan.,  Div.  Instit., 
y.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  899.  Greg.  Nyss.,  De  HominU  Opijicio^  o.  16,  vol.  i. 
p.  80.  Ambrose,  Sermo  8  on  Fi.  exviii.  §  57,  toI.  i  p.  1077.  **  We  m 
all  born  alike,  both  emperors  and  beggars ;  and  we  all  die  alike,  for  the 
lot  of  each  is  alike." — Urcviarium  in  Psalt. ;  in  0pp.  Hieron.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  233.       (2j  Min.  Felix,  c.  37,  p.  139.    "  In  short,  no  one  can  be  truly 

*  most  ezeeUent '  but  he  who  is  good  and  innocent ;  no  one  ean  be  truly 

•  most  illustrious  '  but  he  wlio  ha.s  wrought  with  generous  heart  the  deeds 
of  mercy;  no  one  can  be  truly  'most  perfect'  but  he  who  has  lulilllcd 
satisfactorily  all  degrees  of  virtue." — Lactan.,  Div.  Imtit.,  V.  15,  vol.  i. 
p.  899.       (8)  Or.  in  temt  motum  et  Latarwn,  |  6,  vol.  i.  p.  782. 
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Ambros.,  Exhort.  Virouiit.,  c.  1,  §  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  (4)  "3Ifya 
dj't^^jrot."— Bdsil.  Horn,  in  Ptt.  xlviii.  §  8.  vol.  i.  p.  184.  *' Mn^'uum 
opus  Dei  es,  bouio." — Ambros.,  Hermo  10  in  I's.  cxviii.  §  11,  vol.  i. 
p.  1090.  (5)  BasU,  £p.  262,  toL  iii  p.  408.  (6)  Ambtw.,  De  UTot 
et  Area,  c.  26,  §  1)4,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  August.,  Enarr.  2  in  Ps.  xxv.  §  2, 
vol.  iv.  p.  82 ;  Heriuo  3.',0,  §  9,  vol.  1.  p.  979.  (7)  "  Wo  look  on  the 
world  as  oue  universal  commonwealth.  .  .  .  Moreover,  we  are  your 
IneUireii  by  right  of  nature,  being  of  one  mother;  although  ye  [the 
pagans^  ninv  scarcely  be  called  men,  because  ye  are  bad  brethn  n." — 
Apoi.,  XXXVUI.  and  XXXIX.,  pp.  117  and  121.  (8)  Clem.  Kom., 
Ep.  1  ad  Car,  o.  49.  p.  176.  HIeron.,  Ep,  82,  vol.  i.  p.  621.  (9)  Epist., 
0.  3,  p.  187.  (10)  Sermo  851,  §  2,  vol.  v.  p.  940.  (11)  Zeno  Veroru, 
h.  I.  tract  2,  p.  Ill  sq.  (12)  '^Td  yip  n(yt<rrov  iydirrj  kuI  ivtelKeia  koI 
iXfrjuoovvrj,  1j  Kcd  vapUtvicw  Ow€pi^K6i'Tia€¥." — Horn.  1  in  Matth.,  §  7*  and 
Horn,  46  in  Matth,^  $  4,  toI.  tU.  pp.  116  and  486.  (13)  Betnis  OhryMl., 
Sermo  42,  p.  177.  (14)  Clem.  Rom.,  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.,  o.  49,  p.  170.  Ep. 
nd  Dionn.,  c.  10,  p.  239.  (15)  Orig..  Contra  Ct  h.,  I.  67.  vol.  i.  p.  3r>2, 
(IGj  "  Passing  on  from  the  love  of  man  to  the  love  of  God."— Hilar.  Pictav., 
Comm.  in  Matth,,  e.  4,  §  18,  p.  626.  (17)  Clem.  A2ei.,  Strom,  XL  9, 
vol.  i.  p.  451.  Min.  Felix,  c.  31,  p.  122.  Tcrtull.,  De  Monog.,  c.  11, 
p.  531.  August.,  Semio  58,  §  2,  vol.  v.  p.  236.  (18)  "For  all  sainU 
have  the  priestly  dignity."— Iren.,  Adv»  Har.  IV.  c.  8,  p.  237.  "Are  not 
we  laymen  also  priests?" — Tertollian,  De  Exhortat.  Ctistit.,  c.  7,  p.  522. 
(19)  Greg.  Naz.,  Or.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  (20)  Ilermat.  U.,  Mand.  8,  p.  96. 
Iguat.,  Ad  Folyc.  o.  vi.  p.  44.  (21)  Tertuil.,  Apol.,  o.  39.  i>.  121. 
August.,  Tract.  61  in  Joh.,  §  12,  vol.  iii.,  P.  II.,  p.  468.  Ambr.,  De 
ExcfMU  Fratris,  Bk.  II.,  §  44  sq.  voL  Ii.  p.  1145.  (22)  See  Acts  ii. 
42,  46.  Pliny  in  liis  letter  to  Trajan  seems  to  refer  to  it:  *'  They  had  a 
custom  of  meeting  together  to  partake  of  food,  ordinaiy  food,  however, 
end  hermlese.'* — Ep,  X.  97.  TrenBlator'e  r^renee.  Deea  8tenley*8 
Christian  Imttitutions,  ch.  iii.  pp.  43,  44.  (23)  Athen.,  Leg.  CXXXI., 
p.  308.  Tertuil.,  Ad  Uxorem,  U.  4,  p.  168.  Orig.,  C.  CeU.  I.  c.  1,  p.  319. 
(24)  Constit.  Apo$t.,  II.  28,  p.  243.  Tertuil.,  Apol.,  c.  39,  p.  123. 
Clem.  Alex..  Padag,^  H.  1,  toI.  i.  pp.  166, 166.  Angnet,  Semo  178,  f  4. 
vol.  V.  p.  591.  Contra  Fcmtnm,  XX.  c.  20.  vol.  viii.  p.  246.  (2r>)  Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom. ,  II.  c.  9  and  19,  vol.  i.  i)p.  450,  483.  Chrysost.,  Hotn.  1  in 
Col.y  §  3,  vol.  xi.  p.  315.  August.,  Ep.  258,  vol.  ii.  p.  669.  Hieron.,  Ep. 
68,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  (2C)  "  Now  also  men  from  ue  class  of  sleTes  fra- 
queiitly  come  forward  to  profess  service  to  God,  or  even  freedmen,  either 
having  been  set  free  by  their  masters  for  this  very  purpose,  or  soon  to  be 
set  free, — from  agricultural  life  too,  from  the  artizans'  trades  waA  tbt 
common  working  people  ;  at  any  rate,  if  they  have  been  roughly  trained, 
so  much  the  happier  their  choice.  If  these  be  not  admitted,  it  is  a  great 
mistake:  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world." — August.,  De 
Opere  Monaeh.,  e.  21.  voL  yi.  p.  860.  Ibid,  o.  95,  p.  369.  (27)  Gf. 
Cassian.,  Collat.  Patnim,  coll.  16,  o.  1  sq.  p.  476.  (28)  "Omnium 
Christianorum  re!-publica  est." — De  Opere  Monach.,  c.  15,  vol.  vi.  p.  3  03. 
(29)  Ep.  ad  Diotjn.,  c.  3,  p.  237.  (30)  Just.  Mart.,  ApoU,  I.  o.  17, 
p.  64.  Tatian,  Or.  Contra  Gneeot,  e.  4,  p.  946.  Comtit,  Apottt  IV.  18, 
p.  302.  (31)  PoItc,  Ep.,  c.  12,  p.  191.  Just.  M.,  1.  c. ;  Athenag.,  Leg., 
c.  .S7,  p.  813.  (32)  Tertuil.,  Apol.,  c.  30,  p.  101.  (33)  c.  3,  p.  237. 
(34)  Orig.,  C.  CeU.t  VILL.,  05,  p.  790.   The  Constit.  Apott.  enjoin  ubedi- 
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encc  to  the  worldly  authorities  "in  those  things  which  God  wills."— IV., 
13,  p.  302.  (35)  Tat., Or,  e.  Oracot,  c.  4,  p.  246.  Tbeoph.,  Ad  AiitoL, 
1.  e.  2,  p.  344.  Tertall.,  De  Idol,,  e.  15,  p.  95 ;  Ad  Seapulamt  o.  2,  p.  69 ; 
Ad  Natiun.,  I.  c.  17,  p.  51.       (30)  Euseb.,  Eccks.,  IV.  15,  p.  132. 

(37)  Tcrtull.,  Ad  iVat.,  I.  c.  18,  p.  52.  Later  on,  it  is  true,  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  there  were  some  Christians  who  paid  a  super&titious 
wonbtp  to  the  images  of  the  emperon,  when  the  ptgans  tbemselTee 
reminded  them  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  practice  with  their  principles. 
— See  "  ConntUationcs  Zachai  Chnttiani  et  Apollonii  Philosophic'*  I.  o.  28, 
in  D'Ach6ry,  Spicil.,  vol.  i.  (new  ed.)  p.  12.  (38)  Tertull.,  De  Idol.,  c.  17 
and  18,  p.  90.  Orig.,  C.  CeU.,  VIII.  5  and  6.  p.  747.  (89)  Euseb., 
Hist.  Eccl.,  VIII.  c.  1  and  6,  pp.  209,  292.  (40)  Theonas,  Ep.  ad  Luci- 
anum  Praposilum  Cubtculartorum,  in  the  BibL  PP.  Gallatidi,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  09,  70.  (41)  Orig.,  C.  Cels.,  VIII.  74,  rot  i.  p.  798.  (42) 
"...  Amor  Bui  usque  ad  contemptum  Dei." — August.,  Dei  CiviU 
Dei,  XIV.  c.  28,  vol.  vii.  p.  280.  (43)  Div.  Instit.,  V.  c.  15,  vol.  i. 
p.  399.  (44)  "  Ubi  caritas  non  est,  justitia  non  esse  potest." — De 
Sent.  DondtU  in  Mont.,  L  $  18,  vol.  ui.  P.  U.  p.  182.  (45)  Lex  Ubat- 
tttfcis.  lex  Miitatis  ert.**— Angiut,  Sp.  167. 1 19,  vol.  iL  p.  467. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TAMILY. 

§  1.  Woman.  Marriage. 

The  restoration  of  woman,  which  was  taught  by  the 
apostles,  was  acliieved  by  the  Church.  In  the  pagan 
world  woman  was  degraded  by  the  laws  and  del)ased  by 
her  own  habits.  Christianity  held  out  to  her  a  lifting 
hand.  The  Fathers  remembered  that  degradation  only 
to  resist  it  with  all  their  energy.  It  is  tme  that  instead 
of  finding  the  cause  of  her  inferiority  in  the  Staters 
materialistic  egoism  and  man's  pride  in  his  strength,  it 
was  sometimes  repfarded  as  a  conseqnence  of  the  corse 
on  women  alter  the  fall,  as  a  punishment  whoso  penalties 
Christ  came  to  destroy.^  When  Chr3''sostom  and  Augus- 
tine express  this  opinion,  they  do  not  explain  why  woman 
only  is  panished,  and  placed  to  atone  for  her  fault,  in 
dependence  on  him  who  sinned  as  she  did.  lliis  explan* 
ation  satisfies  neither  intellect  nor  faith.  Many  of  the 
Fathers  enlarged  their  ideas  in  this  respect.  Ambrose 
said  expressly  that  it  is  wrong  to  accuse  woman  alone  of 
causing  the  fall.  If  she  fell,  ought  not  stronger  man  to 
have  been  able  to  resist  and  to  guard  his  weaker  com- 
panion ?  The  fall  of  man,  so  to  speak,  absolves  that  of 
woman.  Also  God  has  willed  that  through  her  salvation 
came  into  the  world.' 
This  is  the  necessary  point  of  view  really  to  raise 
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woman  from  her  ancient  inferiority,  whicli  Chrvsostom 
and  Augustine  bad  otherwise  uo  intention  of  maintaining. 
Jesus  Christ  freed  the  whole  of  humanity ;  in  the  kiugdom 
of  God  there  is  no  chosen  sex.  All  the  Fathers  are 
nnwumons  on  this  point.  They  teach  the  perfect  eqoalify 
of  man  and  woman ;  that  both  are  alike  formed  of  dost, 
aHmr  the  same  image  of  God;  that  they  most  cultivate  the 
same  virtues,  obedience,  chastity,  charity ;  that  they  have 
the  same  struggles  against  the  same  temptations  ;  that 
they  will  both  rise  again  to  appe^ir  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  same  judge,  who  will  judge  them  without  respect 
of  persons.^  Their  natures  are  therefore  equally  honour* 
able*  ^*  The  Sayioor/'  says  Angastine,  ''gives  abundant 
proof  of  this  in  being  bom  of  a  woman/'  ^ 

What  then  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  the  pagan 
laws  intended  to  keep  women  in  an  inferior  position,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  most  natural  rights  ?  ^  Hereafter 
woman  herself  must  no  lonr^er  plead  weakness  when 
dithcult  virtues  are  required  of  her  1  This  weakness  is 
only  in  her  flesh ;  in  her  soul  is  a  force  as  strong  as  in 
that  of  man.  If  God  has  given  her  a  gentleness  which 
is  impressed  more  easily  than  the  manly  will.  He  has 
done  it  the  better  to  dispose  her  to  compassion  and  sym* 
pathy.  Besides,  in  circumstances  which  require  courage, 
she  often  shows  more  than  man.  Gregory  of  Nvssa,  in 
his  beautiful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  woman 
says,  "  Where  is  he  who  can  compare  with  her  in  trial, 
who  equals  her  in  piety,  constancy,  and  devotion 

These  teachings  necessarily  had  an  immense  influence 
on  women,  AU  the  feelings  which  the  ancient  social 
order  had  repressed  or  degraded  were  freely  drawn  out 
by  Christiaiuty.  Chfistian  women  showed  from  the  first  a 
charity,  sweetness,  and  modesty  that  paganism  had  never 
known.    It  has  been  said  that,  feeling  more  vividly  than 
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men  the  benefit  of  spiritual  freedom  through  Christ,  they 
wished  to  show  their  gratitude  to  their  Saviour  by  more 
absolute  devotion.  The  Church,  deeply  feeling  the  reserve 
becoming  to  women,  maintained  the  apostolic  precept 
tbat  they  must  not  speak  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
believers;^  but  this  ezclosion  from  preaching  did  not 
hinder  them  from  fblfilling  a  mission  in  society  suited  to 
their  character.  We  shall  find  later  that  the  ancient 
Church  gave  them  humble,  gentle  duties  in  harmony 
with  their  natural  virtues.  Let  us  remember  here,  that 
in  times  of  persecution  they  were  models  of  charity  and 
ooorage.  They  consoled  the  prisoners,  dressed  the 
wonnds  of  the  tortnred,  prayed  with  the  martyrs,  and 
according  to  the  expression  of  Ohrysostom,  "showed 
themselves  more  conrageons  than  lions.'' '  They  bore  in 
their  own  persons  cmel  tortnres  with  a  qniet  heroism 
which,  more  than  all  the  rest^  proves  the  superiority  of 
Christian  to  pa^^an  woman. 

In  later  times,  when  persecution  had  ceased,  woman 
continued  to  be  disUnguished  by  a  more  active  piety. 
Whilst  men  were  occupied  in  the  fomm  or  amused  with 
the  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  they  went  to  the  ohorohes 
or  led  in  their  own  homes  a  life  of  consecration  to  Christ. 
Chrysostom  delighted  to  hold  them  np  as  an  example 
to  men.  "They  surpass  us,"  he  says,  ''in  love  to  the 
Saviour,  in  chastity,  in  compassion  for  the  miserable."* 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  these  holy 
women.  We  will  mention  only  some  belonging  to  the 
lattor  days  of  the  empire,  to  show  the  contrast  between 
Christians  in  high  rank  and  pagans  belonging  to  the 
same  dasses.  Melania  the  yonnger,  who  had  large 
estates  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  gave  them  all  to  the 
Church  for  the  poor.  She  dedicated  herself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  unhappy.   She  went  through  the  country  seek- 
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ing  evorywhero  to  relievo  distress,  to  help  the  sick  and 
comfort  the  afflicted.^"  Paulia,  of  the  family  of  Scipio, 
and  Paulus  -/Emilias,  widow  of  Toxotius,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Jalian  line/^  mad  Fabiola,  of  the  fiimil/  of 
VabiiUj^'  followed  ibis  example.  Tliey  added  a  new  and 
Bweefcer  fiune  to  the  line  of  waniora  from  whom  they 
were  desoended.  At  the  same  time  tiie  Prinoess  Prisoilla 
visited  the  hospitals,  where  with  her  own  hands  she 
rendered  the  humblest  services  to  the  sick  poor.^'  The 
Empresses  Pulclieria  and  Eadoxia  were  not  loss  distin- 
guished for  high  mental  power  than  for  the  gentleness 
and  purity  of  their  manners. 

Ideas  abont  marriage  were  altogether  altered  by  the 
deration  of  woman  and  the  subordination  of  the  earthly 
interests  of  the  State  to  the  spiritnal  interests  of  the 
reign  of  God.  In  the  State  men  are  united  lor  temporary 
needs;  in  the  kingdom  of  God  tliey  are  nnited  by  love 
for  eternity.  The  Saviour  had  already  given  its  true 
character  wlieu  He  represented  it  as  a  Divine  institution, 
and  a  nnion  of  soul.  These  great  principles  were 
developed  by  the  Char(^  and  increased  the  contrast 
between  Christian  and  psgsn  oiyilisation.  Aooording  to 
the  Eatherflii  marriage  with  one  wife  was  institated  by 
God  Himself  when  He  created  the  first  oonple.  It  is 
not  a  passing  anion  for  the  temporary  satisfaction  of 
carnal  desires  or  the  needs  of  the  State.  It  is  rather  an 
association  of  souls  tlian  bodies,  intended  to  glorify  God 
and  to  last  beyond  this  life.^*  It  is  a  mystery,  for  it  is 
a  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church .^^  Thus 
sanctified^  it  becomes  a  school  of  virtae,  and  of  routoal 
duties  between  hnsbsnd  «nd  wife;,  Ibr  their  ednoation, 
with  their  family^  to  eternal  life.  Bach  honsehold,  each 
&mi]y,  ought  to  be  an  image  of  the  Ohnroh ;  for  where 
two  or  three  are  united  in  the  name  of  Christ,  He  is 
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there  in  the  midst  of  them.^  Because  of  the  deep 
meaning  given  by  Christianity  to  mamage,  it  received 
for  the  first  time  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  Blest  by 
the  priest  in  tlio  presence  of  the  congregation,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  solemii  religious  acts.^'  Chindestine 
mamagesy  nnconsecrated  by  the  Churchy  were  looked 
upon  almost  as  illegal  unions. 

Another  oonseqaenoe  of  the  religious  feeling  in  reference 
to  Christian  marriage  was  to  make  it  a  matter  of  choice. 
Paganism  oonld  not  understand  this  freedom ;  it  inticted 
penalties  on  him  who  refrained  from  the  duty  of  furnishing 
the  State  with  citizens.  Christianity  founded  marriage, 
not  on  passion  or  interest,  but  on  true  love.^'^  This  is  a 
spontaneous  sentiment ;  therefore  he  who  does  not  feel  it 
mast  be  allowed  to  remain  unmarried.  When  individual 
rights  are  recognised,  the  wish  to  remain  unmarried 
must  be  respected;  it  can  no  longer  be  punished  as  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  Republic.  We  find,  in  very 
early  times.  Christians  who  chose  to  remain  unmarried ; 
they  are  even  held  up  for  special  esteem,  as  knowing  how 
to  resist  the  desires  of  the  ilesh.^  This  esteem,  in  its 
principle,  was  homage  given  to  Christian  liberty. 

In  later  times  some  Fathers,  such  as  Ambrose  and 
Augustine,  thought  the  cares  of  married  life  a  hindrance 
to  holiness,  and  gave  to  celibacy  the  exaggerated  import- 
ance  of  a  more  perfect  virtue.  They  were  willing  to  say 
that  marriage  might  be  good  and  honourable,  but  they 
only  advised  it  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  live  in 
chastity.-^  Methodius,  au  enthusiastic  admirer  of  virginity, 
admits  however  that  marriage  ought  not  to  be  abolished ; 
for  although  the  moon,  to  which  he  compares  the  celibate, 
is  greater  than  the  stars,  they  nevertheless  shed  a  little 
light  in  the  sky.^  By  the  side  of  this  ascetic  tendency, 
the  tmer  and  more  Christian  idea  was  also  upheld,— that 
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niiurriage  is  not  a  hindrance  to  piety^  and  that  con- 
seqaently  ife  is  no  less  holy  than  virginity  and  celibacy. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom.  This  great-minded 
man  often  tries  to  prove  that  the  sacred  nnion  of 

marriage,  instead  of  being  a  hindrance,  is  for  Christians 
a  means  of  mutual  lielp  iu  spiritual  life.  Domestic  cares, 
household  rule,  the  educatiou  of  children  are  noble  duties; 
as  such,  if  well  fulfilled,  they  canuot  hinder  procrress 
towards  perfection.  Such  a  Christian  husband  and  wife 
show  a  holier  life  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  monas- 
tery.'* It  often  happened  that  one  wished  to  leave  the 
other,  from  devotion  to  the  ascetic  life.  Chrysostom 
represented  to  these  thoughtless  pious  people  that  fasts 
and  abstinences  are  worthless  if  the  tie  of  love  is  broken.^ 
Besides,  it  is  to  expose  the  one  who  has  no  vocation  for 
asceticism  to  temptation.  The  union  between  husband 
and  wife  is  so  holy  that  it  creates  a  solidarity,  a  mutual 
responsibility,  which  compels  them  to  guard  it  with  the 
most  inviolable  fidelity.^ 

In  the  natural  and  close  nnion  of  Christian  marriage, 
woman  seems  at  a  first  glance  to  occupy  a  subordinate 
position,  analogous  to  that  assigned  to  her  by  pagan 
society.  It  is  true  that  the  Fathers  repeat  from  the  Old 
and  Kew  Testaments,  that  woman  submits  to  man  on 
account  of  her  weakness ;  but  it  is  a  free  submission,  for 
the  wife  is  equal  to  the  husband  by  nature  and  by  her 
rank  in  the  conjugal  nnion.  If  she  must  serve,  it  is  in 
the  Christian  sense,  through  love.^  She  must  be  as  a 
sister,  placed  in  his  sight  as  the  Church  is  in  sight  of 
lier  Head. -7  She  and  her  husband  do  not  iui  ni  two 
separate  beings  ;  they  only  make  together  one  person,  of 
whom  the  husband  is  the  head.-*  It  is  no  longer  the 
olden  slavery  of  woman ;  she  is  raised,  and  equals  the 
hnsband  in  dignity,  whilst  seeing  in  him  the  head  of  the 
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family.  Christianity  could  never  baye  proclaimed  an 
emancipation  of  wom^an  as  it  was  carried  oat  by  the 
Boman  ladies  of  tbe  decadence,  or  as  it  is  taught  by 
modern  socialism.    With  marvellous  intellipfence  of  the 

neods  of  n.'itnre  and  life,  two  domains  are  divided  between 
husband  and  wife,  so  as  to  claim  the  wliole  activity  of 
each.  Human  life  has  two  sides,  public  aod  private; 
God  has  given  to  each  sex  the  limits  which  none  pass 
without  penalty.  Neither  men  nor  women  ever  leave  their 
own  sphere  witbont  wounding  tbe  nniverssl  conscience  of 
tbe  human  race.  According  to  tbe  Fathers,  outside  busi* 
ness  is  given  to  man,  the  forum,  the  senate,  the  camps ; 
whilst  to  woman  are  given  internal  household  duties. 
Chrysostoni  says,  "  She  can  neither  carry  arms,  nor  vote 
iu  the  assemblies,  nor  manage  the  commune,  but  she  can 
weave  thread,  give  better  advice  than  her  husband  about 
domestic  matters,  rule  and  keep  order  in  her  household, 
superintend  tbe  servants  and  bring  np  tbe  children. 
Each  sex  has  its  special  vocation;  God  has  not  given 
all  to  one,  He  has  wisely  divided  it.'**  Thus  tbe  wife, 
instead  of  being  the  servant  of  tbe  husband,  is  his  com- 
panion and  helper;  she  is,  according  to  the  beautiful 
ideas  of  tbe  Fathers,  bis  indispensable  complement.  It 
is  only  through  her  that  he  becomes  all  that  he  ought 
to  be  in  accordance  with  tbe  intentions  of  God.^  It 
is  woman  wbo  comforts  man  and  gives  bim  calm  and 
courage.  To  quote  again  from  Gbrysostom :  "  Nothing,'* 
he  says,  ''can  better  mould  man  than  a  pious  and  wise 
woman.  It  is  proved,  because  many  violent,  harsh, 
passionate  men  have  been  led  to  gentler  feelings  through 
the  influence  of  their  wives.''^^ 

The  Fathers,  knowing  how  woman  pities  and  com« 
passionates  more  easily  than  man,  give  to  ber,  besides 
household  duties,  a  mission  away  from  borne.   They  do 
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not  refuse  to  widen  the  spbere  of  her  activitieSj  bat  they 
do  not  call  Iier  to  mix  in  the  struggles  of  men,  or  to  take 

auy  occiipatiuii  contrary  to  the  genius  of  her  sex.  Her 
appointed  ta.sk  is  one  of  consolation  and  charity,  caring 
for  the  poor,  visiting  the  sick,  consoling  the  afflicted.^* 
The  Christian  wife,  as  drawn  by  the  Fathers,  is  modest, 
pious,  ^ring  the  voluptuous  or  barbarous  spectacles  of 
paganism,  seldom  leaving  her  house,  where,  instead  of 
receiving  lovers  or  actors,  she  hospitably  entertains  those 
who  are  nnhappy,  and  poor  foreigners.  When  she  goes 
out,  it  is  not  to  the  circus  or  bath,  pompously  with  a 
troop  of  slaves;  but,  covered  with  a  veil,  she  goes  quietly 
to  church,  or  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  person.  It  was 
rightly  said  that  she  forms  the  most  beautiful  ornament 
of  her  husband,  and  the  joy  of  her  family.  Briefly,  she  is 
admirable.^  We  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  portrait 
drawn  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centory  by  Bishop 
Asterius,  of  Amasia:  ''8he  is  thy  member,  thy  helper, 
thv  aid  in  the  trials  of  life.  She  attends  thee  in  sickness, 
comforts  thee  in  affliction  ;  slie  is  the  guardian  aiigei  of 
thy  home,  the  keeper  of  thy  wealth.  She  suHlts  the 
same  evils  as  thou  and  eujoys  the  same  pleasures.  If 
thou  hast  riches  she  takes  care  of  them,  if  thou  art 
poor  she  will  make  the  most  of  thy  small  means.  She 
resists  misfortune  with  strength  and  courage.  Thanks 
to  the  tie  which  unites  her  to  thee,  she  bears  the  painful 
burden  of  educating  her  children.  If  thou  shonldest 
lose  thy  fortune,  thou  wilt  hide  thyself  in  discourage- 
ment. Thy  false  friends,  whose  affections  vary  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  thy  lot,  disappear ;  thy  slaves  leave  thee. 
The  wife  alone  remains,  as  the  member  of  an  atHicted 
body,  as  a  servant  of  the  ills  of  man,  to  give  the  care 
he  needs.  It  is  she  who  wipes  away  his  tears,  and 
who  dresses  his  wounds  when  he  has  been  tortured. 
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It  is  she,  finally,  who  goes  with  him  when  he  is  led  into 
captivity/' 

To  attain  the  happiness  of  possessing  snch  a  wife«  the 
Fathers  exhort  Christians  not  to  think  lightly  of  mar- 
riage, this  most  important  event  of  life,  on  which  all 
worldly  happiness  or  discomfort  depends.**  Thoy  desire 
that  tlie  choice  shall  not  be  made  without  serious  con- 
sideration. As  Christian  marriage  is  the  union  of  souls, 
typically  illustrated  by  the  nnion  of  Christ  with  the 
Church,  it  is  necessary^  above  all,  that  there  shall  be  a 
common  feeling  abont  what  is  most  essential — abont  faith. 
They  decided,  therefore,  to  prohibit  mixed  marriages  of 
Christians  and  pagfans,  and  began  by  pointing  out  the 
inconveniences  which  would  necessarily  result  from  unions 
of  this  kind,  where  the  pagan  husband  would  hinder  his 
Christian  wife  from  giving  herself  to  prayer  and  the 
inspirations  of  charity .^^  Before  long  they  were  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  Tertullian  had  already  reproved  them 
as  improper.''  'A  little  later  the  Fathers  nnantmoosly 
condemned  them,  and  the  councils  excommunicated  those 
parents  who  consented  to  them."  If  a  husband  or  wife 
became  Christian  after  marriage,  that  was  no  reason  for 
breaking  the  bond.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be 
sanctified  by  the  elforts  of  the  Christian  to  lead  the  one 
still  in  idolatry  to  the  Saviour,*®  The  converted  woman 
was  advised  to  be  still  more  gentle,  humble,  and  peace- 
loving,  because  she  had  more  to  fear  from  the  hastiness 
of  her  pagan  husband.^ 

After  requiring  joint  faith  as  the  first  condition  of  a 
happy  marriage,  other  counsels,  full  of  wisdom  and 
charity,  were  added.  We  just  mention  these  to  mark 
still  more  cleai*ly  the  difference  between  the  Christian 
spirit  and  that  of  pagan  civilization.  The  wife  must  not 
be  chosen  for  beauty  or  riches,  but  only  for  her  virtues 
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and  the  graces  of  a  good  diaposition.  Therefore  it  is  wise 
to  find  out  what  her  previous  conduct  has  beeiij  and  above 
all,  if  she  has  faithfalij  fnifiUed  her  duties  to  her  parents.^ 
''A  wise  and  pioos  jonng  girl/'  tays  Ghrysostom^  ''is 
more  predons  than  all  the  g^d  in  the  world/' ^ 

The  yonn^  girl  was  advised  to  take  for  hnsband  the 
one  cliosL'n  for  her  by  her  father.**  This  was  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  paternal  right,  but  it  was  mitigated  by  the 
acknowledgment  that  for  a  happy  union  the  girl  must 
love  him  who  seeks  her,  and  not  be  forced  to  marry 
against  her  wishes.  ^  Angnstine  even  desired  that  when 
ahe  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  she  shonld  be 
allowed  to  choose  her  husband  herself.^  This  waa  an 
immense  progress  from  the  customs  of  antiquity. 

Lastly,  to  preserve  the  ties  of  family  love  still  more 
completely,  the  Fathers  asked  that  marriage  between 
rehitions  should  be  prohibited,  or  at  least  that  the  rela- 
tionships fixed  by  Koman  law  as  hindrances  should  be 
increased  .^^  This  was  not  a  barrier  imposed  contrary  to 
the  respect  ol  Ohristianil^  for  the  rights  of  individuality; 
it  waa  a  natural  consequence  of  the  principle  of  love.  It 
waa  desired  that  the  &mily,  which  partly  represented  the 
Church  of  God,  and  which  had  lost  its  power  in  pagan 
society  through  the  loosening  of  the  most  sacred  bonds, 
should  be  united  more  closely  by  a  charity  free  from  all 
personal  desires.  Ambrose  wished  to  attach  these  pro- 
hibitions to  a  special  Diviuo  law,^  but  although  that 
utters  no  voice  in  the  matter,^^  they  are  still  in  accordance 
with  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d* 

When  the  union  is  concluded,  the  Church,  contrary  to 
pagan  custom,  does  not  impose  duties  on  the  woman 
only.  She  requires  them  also  from  the  husband.  She 
says  the  wife  must  be  amiable ;  by  chastity,  by  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  by  simplicity  of  character,  by  charity 
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towards  all^  and  by  submission  to  bim  to  whom  sbe  has 
Yolantarily  given  herself  before  God,  she  must  venerate 
and  seek  only  to  please  him.^  A  Christian  poet  of  the 
fourth  century  has  given  these  counsels  to  a  young  girl 
in  verses  full  of  truth  and  delicacy.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Fathers  require  that  the  husband  shall  respect  his 
wife,  that  he  shall  surround  her  with  his  care,  that  lio 
shall  treat  with  gentleness  and  goodness  the  companion, 
of  his  life^  the  mother  of  his  children ;  that  he  shall  love 
her  more  than  his  own  parents,  even  to  death  if  need  be, 
as  Christ  gave  Himself  for  His  bride,  the  Church ;  that 
he  shall  protect  and  instruct  her,  that  he  shall  correct 
her  with  love,  and  if  unfortunately  she  remains  deaf  to 
his  counsels,  he  shall  bear  it  patiently^  without  sending 
her  away  or  ill-treating  her.^^ 

The  conjugal  union,  in  which  husband  and  wife  are 
united  by  such  great  duties,  was  originally  looked  upon  as 
too  close  to  be  dissolved  by  death  ;  an  alliance  of  two  im- 
mortal souls  ought  to  last  throughout  eternity.  For  this 
reason,  several  of  the  early  Fathers  pronounced  against 
second  marriages.^  According  to  Athenagoras,  the  man 
who  marries  again  commits  a  decent  kind  of  adultery.^ 
TerluUian,  after  he  had  adopted  the  rigid  system  of  the 
Montanists,  absolutely  condemned  second  marriages. 
His  reasons  are  not  generally  of  great  weight,  though  he 
expresses  very  pure  feeling,  as  when  he  says  that  the 
husband  being  near  God,  the  surviving  wife  will  be  more 
closely  united  to  him  when  she  sanctifies  her  remembrance 
by  prayer.  She  will  thus  live  with  him  in  spiritual 
communion  and  huly  harmony  that  nothing  can  disturb.^ 
Tertullian  had  been  less  decisive  before  he  accepted  tho 
tenets  of  ^lontanism.  In  his  two  books  to  his  own  wife, 
he  begged  her  not  to  re-marry  if  he  died  first;  however, 
he  added  that  if  this  did  not  suit  her  incliuations,  a 
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second  marriage  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.** 
This  was  the  opiDioQ  held  by  the  apostles,  founded  on 
the  idea  that  in  the  heavenly  world  perfect  love  will  be 
no  longer  fettered  by  dittereuce  of  sex,  according  to  the 
words  of  Christy  For  in  the  resurrection  thej  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriagei  bnt  are  as  angele  in 
heaven {Matt.  zni.  30). 

This  more  lenient  doctrine,  already  held  by  Hermas 
and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  finally  prevailed  in  the 
Chnrcb.  Widowers  and  widows  were  advised  not  to 
marry  again.  To  the  last  were  plainly  pointed  out  the 
uitHc'uhies  inseparable  from  a  second  marriage,  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  two  mothers,  as  well  as  in 
the  remembrance  retained  by  the  husband  of  his  last 
wife^  which  might  shadow  the  happiness  of  the  new 
onion.  AmbrosinSi  and  especially  Chrysostom,  treat 
this  sobjeot  with  as  mnch  charity  as  delicacy.^  Neither 
they,  nor  the  other  Fathers  who  advise  volantary  widow- 
hood, condemn  second  marriages.  They  do  not  find 
them  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  and  consequently  it 
is  not  sinful  to  engage  in  them.  Often  they  ought  even 
to  be  advised.  According  to  Jerome  a  young  and  rich 
widow,  exposed  to  a  thoosand  temptations,  ought  to 
marry  again  if  she  is  not  sure  of  herself;  for  a  second 
marriage  is  preferable  to  a  disorderly  life.**  It  is  tme 
tiiat  some  Councils  caused  widows  who  re*married  to* 
submit  to  temporary  punishment,  but  they  did  not  ex- 
communicate them.^^  After  the  time  of  AuguaLiue  it 
was  a  heresy  to  condemn  second  marriages.** 

The  same  high  idea  of  the  holiness  of  marriage  that 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  bring  out,  ruled  the 
Christian  belief  as  to  divorce,  which  was  so  frequent  and 
so  easy  in  paganism.  The  Church  unreservedly  con* 
demned  these  causeless  separations,  so  many  scandabus 
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exnmples  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  pagan  Bociety.*^ 
Adultery  was  the  only  admitted  cause  of  separation. 
When  the  Fatliers  commanded  chastity  in  marriage,  and 
made  reciprocal  fidelity  one  of  the  holiest  conjugal  duties, 
tbey  at  the  same  time  reminded  the  world  that  adultery 
Is  one  of  the  gravest  violations  of  the  law  of  Ghxl*  The 
conncils  ezcommanicated  those  who  were  gailty  of  it, 
and  they  were  only  received  again  after  long  penitence.^ 
From  a  general  point  of  view  this  was  only  to  reinforce 
the  reprol)ation  in  which  the  adulterer  was  held  even  in 
pagan  society ;  but  we  know  that  that  society  made 
exceptions  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  men  with  a 
certain  class  of  women.  These  exceptions  the  Chnrch 
conldnot  allow  to  exist.  Contrary  to  pagan  laws  and 
cnstomsy  and  in  consequence  of  Christian  respect  for  re* 
instated  woman,  it  is  no  longer  she  alone  who  is  thought 
capable  of  committing  adultery.  The  doctors  of  the 
Church  vigorously  attack  the  pagan  pride  which  accused 
woman  alone,  whilst  man  claimed  to  be  free.  Henceforth 
the  unfaithful  husband  was  held  to  be  as  guilty  as  the 
wife  who  violated  her  duty.  He  is  even  blamed  the 
most,  for  he  has  not  the  excuse  of  weakness.  He  has 
power,  and  should  employ  it  well.  He  ought  to  give  his 
protection  to  her  who  is  trusted  to  him,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  virtue,  that  he  may  not  give  her  an  excuse 
for  vice.** 

The  lightness  with  which  the  pagans  treated  con- 
cubinage was  strongly  condemned  by  the  Fathers.  How 
could  they  admit  the  distinction  made  by  Roman  society 
between  the  concubine  and  the  prostitute?  For  them, 
according  to  Augustine,  without  excuse  for  bachelor  or 
widower,  any  person  besides  the  wife  with  whom  man 
has  to  do,  falls  into  the  category  of  prostitutes,  with  whom 
only  a  disgraceful  and  illicit  union  can  be  formed. 
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Jerome  says  on  this  subject,  "  The  laws  of  the  Caesars 
are  different  from  the  laws  of  Christ.  What  Papinianus 
ordered  differs  from  what  Paul  taaght.  The  pagans 
loosen  the  reins  which  restrain  men's  nnchasteness. 
Violation  and  adaltery  are  forbidden  with  free  persons^ 
bat  are  allowed  with  slaves  or  at  the  lupamr,  as  if  the  sin 
did  not  depend  on  the  wish  of  the  person  who  sins,  but 
on  the  position  of  the  person  with  whom  he  sins  !  With 
us,  on  the  contrary,  what  is  not  permitted  for  women 
is  also  forbidden  for  men/' 

Adultery,  being  in  its  own  nature  a  rapture  of  the  oon- 
jagal  bond,  ought  to  entail  separation,  but  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  this  should  not  be  an  absolute 
rule ;  at  least,  it  need  not  be  carried  to  the  length  of 
divorce.  There  are  only  a  few  isolated  voices  in  favour 
of  divorce  after  adultery.  Epiplianius  holds  that  the 
innocent  wife  sent  away  without  reason  by  the  husband, 
or  compelled  to  leave  him  on  account  of  his  unfaithfulness, 
may  marry  again  without  sin.^^  Hilarius  of  Poictiers 
and  Asterius  are  of  the  same  opinion.^'  The  greater 
part  of  the  Fathers,  feeling  the  scandals  of  pagan 
society,  and  wishing  to  increase  the  gravity  of  conjugal 
engagements,  always  give  their  opinion  against  another 
marriage  after  a  separation,  although  tliis  power  was  still 
allowed  by  the  civil  laws.  If  it  is  a  sin  for  a  husband  to 
live  with  his  wife  when  ho  knows  that  she  has  committed 
adaltery,  he  becomes  guilty  of  tlie  same  crime  if,  after 
having  sent  away  his  unfaithful  wife,  he  marries  another. 
This  opinion,  which  had  been  already  expressed  by 
Hermas/'  became  that  held  by  nearly  all  the  Fathers.^ 
It  was  founded  on  the  purest  Christian  feeling.  The 
holiness  of  marriage  necessarily  made  it  indissoluble. 
If  one  of  the  two  violated  it,  the  fault  should  be  punished 
by  separation,  but  this  should  only  be  temporary,  until 
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tlie  rcpeiitMiico  of  the  guilty  one.  The  opcuiiig  for 
reconciliation  is  tiirre,  and  the  penitence  of  the  one  and 
the  pardon  of  the  other  should  ensure  redoubled  affection 
and  fidelity. 

The  Councils  by  their  decisions  sanctioned  the  advice 
of  the  Fathers.  That  of  Elvira^  805  ajd,,  ezcommanicated 
the  woman  who,  after  leaving  her  Hnsband  on  account 
of  his  adaliery,  shonld  marry  another.    She  might  not 

receive  absolution  until  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 
Some  years  later  the  Council  of  Aries  limited  itself  to 
asking,  under  the  form  of  advice,  that  those  husbands 
who  had  adulterous  wives  should  not  marry  again,  in 
the  hope  of  a  mutual  reconciliation.^^  The  prohibition 
soon  became,  notwithstanding,  the  general  law  of  the 
Chnrch.^1 

We  shonld  not  have  said  all  on  this  subject  withont 

speakinf^  of  the  teaching  of  the  Churoji  in  reference  to 
fallen  \Vi)inen.  On  the  one  hand  .she  insisted  on  the  duty 
of  men  to  be  chaste,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  morality  as  for  the  sake  of  the  women  that  pagati 
morality  put  defi'uceless  in  their  hands.  In  the  midst 
of  the  unboanded  licentiousness  of  the  latter  age  of  the 
empire,  the  Fathers  continoally  taught  that  imparity 
is  a  crime  against  God,  defiling  His  noblest  creatures, 
destroying  both  the  soul  and  physical  beauty,  whoso 
worth  consists  in  virgin  purity.'^^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Church,  following  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  who  held 
out  His  hand  to  the  adulterous  woman,  called  to  her 
bosom  those  unfortunates  whom  paganism  degraded  and 
held  in  the  ways  of  vice.  She  purified  them,  and  gave 
them  pardon  and  peace  in  the  love  of  Christ.  Forbidden 
baptism,  or  excommunicated,  as  long  as  they  lived  in 
infamy,^*  they  were  forgiven  and  received  when,  giving 
up  their  profession^  they  gave  proofs  of  penitence."*  Thu 
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Church  gained  glorious  martyrs  from  amongst  these 
escucd  ones.  Afra  died  for  the  Saviour,  in  Augsburg, 
with  three  servants,  who,  having  followed  her  in  vice 
followed  her  also  in  conversion.^''  Pelagiai  a  celebrated 
actress  and  cooriezan  at  Antiooh,  was  converted,  and 
retired  into  a  convent,  from  whence  the  prefect,  assisted 
by  the  law  of  his  time,  vainly  tried  to  drag  her  back  to 
the  theatre.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  this 
retreat,  showing  her  g^titode  to  Christ  by  the  humble 
piety  of  her  conduct.'^'  Tliese  facts  prove  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  arouse  the  deadest  souls,  and  also  the 
energy  of  woman's  nature,  which  can  be  raised  by  the 
hand  of  Christ  from  the  deepest  abyss;  whilst  the  charity 
of  Christian  society  receives  and  welcomes  the  sinner 
whom  the  world  first  abased  and  then  despised. 

§2.  Children. 

The  Christian  spirit,  by  raising  woman  and  sanctifying 
marriage,  changed  the  family  (which  till  then  had  only 
had  a  civil  importance)  into  a  religious  institation.  It 
modified  the  relations  between  parents  and  children 
without  weakening  the  authority  of  the  first  or  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  the  second. 

In  car  first  part  we  saw  that  the  pagan  father  only 
accepted  Ills  child  if  he  promised  to  become  a  robust 
and  useful  citizen,  and  if  he  was  not  too  poor  to  bring 
him  up.  The  pagan  mother,  on  her  side,  freed  herself 
by  abortion  or  exposure  from  the  result  of  her  too  often 
criminal  loves.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Christians 
reproved  these  barbarous  customs.  The  Church,  ani- 
mated by  a  touching  solicitude,  blessed  and  protected 
little  children  because  *'of  them  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*'"  She  respected  human  nature  even  in  the  child 
which  had  not  yet  seen  day,  and  desired  that  when  bom 
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he  shoald  be  the  object  of  his  parents'  tenderness,  what- 
ever might  be  his  physical  state.  The  Fathers  declare 
that  to  oanse  a  child  to  perish  by  abortion  is  to  destroy 
the  work  of  God,  It  is  to  become  a  murderer,  as  mnch 
as  if  the  child  was  bom  into  the  world.  It  is  to  take 
life  from  a  creature  who  is  already  the  object  of  Divine 
goodness.  God,  who  has  no  respect  of  persons,  who 
judges  them  neither  by  appearance  nor  aire,  is  the 
Father  of  all  life,  however  incomplete  it  heJ^  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions  also  compare  abortion  to  homi- 
cide. Those  guilty  of  it  are  excluded  for  ten  years 
from  the  Church,  although  the  civil  law  did  not  yet 
punish  this  crime.^ 

The  Church  holds  the  custom  of  the  exposure  of 
children  in  equal  horror.  The  Christians  bring  it  as  a 
severe  reproach  against  pagan  society.  Justin  ^fartyr 
sees  in  it  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  hardening  of  heart 
which  comes  from  idolatry ;  for  if  it  is  not  killing  the 
the  children,  it  is  at  least  debasing  human  nature; 
knowing  that  those  who  are  saved  are  generally  destined 
for  shame  or  slavery.^  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Justin,  Lactantius  expresses  himself  with  vigorous  elo- 
quence against  this  custom,  which  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  ancient  morality.  '*  How  can  any  one  imagine  that 
fathers  have  given  to  them  tho  riirht  to  kill  their  new- 
born children?  It  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  impiety. 
If  God  sends  souls  into  the  world,  it  is  for  life,  not 
death.  However,  there  are  men  who  believe  that  it  does 
not  soil  their  hands  to  take  from  these  hardly  formed 
beings  the  life  they  have  not  given  them.  Do  not  hope 
that  they  will  spare  the  life  of  the  stranger,  these  men 
who  do  not  spare  their  own  bluod  !  Wiihuut  contra- 
diction, they  are  dc'ei)ly  perverted.  What  shall  I  say  of 
those  who  are  led  by  false  aiiection  to  expose  their 
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cbndrenf    Can  we  consider  those  mnooent  wbo  offtr 

their  own  bowels  as  prey  for  dogs,  find  kill  thetii  niorti 
cruelly  than  if  they  were  strangled  ?  Who  can  doubt 
that  it  is  impious,  thus  to  trust  one's  own  to  the  pity  of 
others  ?  Evea  when  it  happens  that  the  exposed  child 
is  taken  by  some  one  who  will  feed  him,  it  is  still  the 
father  who  is  gniltj  of  haying  sold  his  own  blood  to 
semtnde  or  prostitution  I  .  •  •  He  maj  as  well  kill 
his  child  as  expose  him.  It  is  trae  these  mnrderons 
fathers  complain  of  their  poverty  and  imagine  they  have 
not  enough  to  bring  up  a  family;  as  if  the  wealth  of 
this  world  was  complt'tely  in  the  power  of  those  who 
possess  it,  as  if  God  did  not  every  day  bring  the  rich 
to  poverty^  and  raise  the  poor  to  plenty  1  If  then  a 
man  cannot  feed  his  children  through  poverty,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  keep  away  from  his  wife,  than 
that  he  should  destroy  with  impious  hands  the  work  of 
God."" 

The  Fathers  not  only  attacked  the  cruel  excesses  of 
paternal  powers  amongst  the  pagans,  but  tried  to  sanctify 
the  feelings  of  affection  that  Christianity  had  unlocked  in 
the  heart.  The  child,  from  his  earliest  days,  is  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  is  received  into  the  Chnrch 
by  baptism ;  he  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  grace  of 
which  that  sacrament  assures  to  him  the  possession, 
''If  old  sinners/'  said  Cypriaut  ''are  received  in  the 
Christian  commnnity,  with  how  much  greater  reason 
shall  the  newborn  child  be  received,  who  has  not  yet 
committed  sin?'*"  This  care  was  not  confined  exchi- 
sively  to  legitimate  children.  Natural  children,  even 
those  of  adulterers,  are  equally  creatures  of  Grod ;  they 
are  under  His  paternal  protection,  and  consequently 
worihy  of  the  charity  of  the  Church.^ 

ChUdren  are  souls  trusted  to  parents  who  are  respon- 
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sible  for  them;  the  blame  will  fall  on  the  parents  i£  the 
children  are  lost.^ 

This  tightening  of  the  bond  which  unites  them,  brings 
fresh  sources  of  happiness  in  falfilling  their  duties  towards 

their  cliildreu,  tlu'ir  fellow-citizens  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  old,  indexible  harshness  of  the  Roman  father 
must  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by  an  authority  tempered 
with  love.  The  father  must  think  of  his  son  as  his  eqoal 
in  natural  dignity,  and  destined  to  continue  the  race  of 
children  of  Grod  in  the  world.  Certainly  he  must  teach 
him  respect  and  obedience,  but  not  by  treating  him  like 
a  slave.  In  teaching  him  to  know  and  love  the  law  of 
God,  he  will  cause  him  to  learn  also  to  submit  his  will 
to  that  of  his  parents.** 

This  religious  education  is  strongly  enforced  by  the 
Fathers,  particularly  Chrysostom.  This  great  man  and 
eloquent  interpreter  of  the  Christian  spirit  sees  in  the 
absence  of  religious  education^  as  much  as  in  the  misery 
and  needs  of  humanity^  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of  the 
world.  Men  occupy  themselves,  he  says,  in  gaining 
honour  and  riches,  that  they  may  leave  reputation  and 
fortune  to  their  children,  for  whose  souls  no  one  cares. 
This  neglect  is  a  great  sin,  for  it  gives  the  children  to 
eternal  death,  and  helps  to  ruin  society.  What  has  upset 
the  whole  world  is,  that  man  has  not  cared  more  for  his 
own  "children."^  Chrysostom  and  all  the  other  Fathers 
see  no  salvation  but  in  religious  education.  They  speak 
of  this  continually  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  They 
wish  that  at  an  age  when  the  will  is  still  flexible  the 
chiielreu  8hould  be  led  in  the  good  way ;  that  they  should 
receive  pious  impressions  at  an  early  age ;  that  they 
may  grow  up  through  fear  of  God  and  love  of  Christ, 
to  wisdom,  &itb,  humility,  and  charity ;  that  in  their 
earliest  years  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  life 
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nmy  be  impressed  npon  tliem.*'  To  bring  thia  about, 
[Barents  should  unilertake  tlie  eJucation  of  their  childreu 
themselves,  instead  of  leaviug  it  to  iguorant  aud  often 
irreligious  slaves.^^ 

It  was  chiefly  to  the  mothers  that  the  Church  gave 
the  care  of  the  earliest  religious  education.  The  father, 
engaged  in  other  things,  could  not  always  consecrate  to 
this  dnty  the  time  it  claimed ;  besides,  the  mother,  by  her 
sweeter,  more  patient  and  loving  nature,  is  more  likely  to 
awaken  pious  feeling  in  the  childish  soul.  Pagan  moral- 
ists knew  nothiug  of  the  mother's  influence;  they  did 
not  say  mucli  of  the  education  of  daughters,  to  wliicli 
maternal  solicitude  is  first  directed  by  the  doctors  of 
Christianity.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  insist  on  the  duty 
of  mothers  to  train  their  daughters  in  pious  and  simple 
manners,  that  they  may  some  day  make  good  wives, 
capable  of  ordering  a  household,  and  in  their  turn  train- 
ing children  for  heaven.'*  The  Christian  mother  must 
also  influence  her  sons.  Whilst  in  pagan  society  they 
were  soon  taken  from  their  niotlier,  who  was  restricted  to 
her  own  part  of  the  house,  or  who  freed  herself  only  to 
enter  the  paths  of  vice,  we  see  them  trusted  by  the 
Church  to  maternal  tenderness,  from  whence  in  their 
earliest  years  they  drew  the  germs  of  spiritual  life. 
Several  of  the  most  illustrious  doctors  owed  their  great- 
ness to  their  pious  mothers.  History  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine;  of  Xonna, 
mother  of  Gregory  of  Naziauzus ;  of  Anthusa,  mother 
of  Chrysostom. 

In  the  early  time  of  the  Church,  Christian  children 
were  taught  only  in  their  own  families.  This  could  not 
be  otherwise  whilst  Christian  society  was  surrounded  by 
dangers  and  persecutions.  It  has  been  asked  whether 
Christians  sent  theur  children  to  pagan  schools,  or  whether 
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thej  refrained  tbrough  consoieiitioiis  eomples.^  There  is 
no  historical  evidence  on  the  sabject^  bat  it  is  allowable 
to  suppose  that  those  who  refnsed  to  hold  public  oflBce 

because  they  would  uot  join  in  idolatrous  rites,  would 
also  refuse  to  trust  their  children  to  masters  who,  wliil^st- 
teaching  them  the  fables  of  pagjiuism,  would  at  the  same 
time  have  familiarised  them  with  its  morality.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Ghnrohes  were  organized,  there  were 
doubtless  schools  for  children,  as  well  as  for  adolts 
who  were  being  prepared  for  baptism  or  the  ministry. 
The  first  traces  of  schools  that  may  be  called  primary 
are  met  with  in  the  fourth  century.^^  The  schools 
were  kept  by  priests.  Children  went  there  after  the 
age  of  tive.^-  The  monks  had  made  meritorious  efforts 
for  the  educatioa  and  instruction  of  youth.  Basil,  during 
his  rule,  made  it  a  most  essential  duty ;  he  gave  valuable 
counsel  on  the  method  of  treating  children,  and  accus- 
toming them  to  a  wise  discipline.^  It  would  lead  us 
away  from  our  subject  to  give  more  ample  details  re- 
lating to  the  establishments  for  the  literary  and  religious 
instruction  of  adults.  It  must  suffice  us  to  have  proved 
that  under  the  intluence  of  Christianity  education  took 
a  religious,  and  consequently  an  infinitely  more  moral, 
character  than  in  the  ancient  world. When  the  Fathers 
refused  to  separate  instruction  from  education,  into 
which  they  introduced  the  Christian  element,  they  ren- 
dered a  service  to  humanity  that  only  blind  spirits  will 
refuse  to  recognise.  Yet  even  to-day  there  are  men  who 
wish  to  banish  from  education  the  element  which  irritates 
them;  we  must  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice  to  preserve  its 
influence  ^  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  at  stake. 

(1)  Chrv^o'^t.,  Horn.  13  tu  Eph.,  §  3,  vol.  xi.  p.  809.  August. ,  7V 
Gt'iuii  ad  Liiuntm,  IX.  §  oQ,  vol.  iii.  p.  IL  p.  220.  (2)  "  The  w«  man 
liM  aome  9zoat6  for  her  sin,  the  maa  has  noas.**~Amw ,  De  InitihUUmi 
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Virginis,  o.  4,  §  25,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.  Cf.  Qeu.  iii  15.  (3)  Clem.  Alex., 
Padag.  I.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  103  Oreg.  Naz.,  Or.  31,  voL  I.  p.  502.  Greg. 
Njta.,  Or.  1  in  Verba  Fac.  Horn.,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  (4)  Sermo  190,  §  2.  vol. 
V.  p.  »'.'21  ;  .*>frmo  51,  §  3,  p.  199.  (5)  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  Voco- 
nian  law,  says: — "  I  do  not  know  that  anything  more  onjost  than  this 
law  could  possibly  be  dofised  or  expressed."— Dtf  Civit,  Dei,  III.o.  21, 
vol.  vii.  p.  63.  (6)  Or.  I  in  VethaFac.  Horn.,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  (7)  Ter- 
lull.,  l)e  Vir;t.  Vel.,  c.  9,  p.  178.  Cypr.,  Tcstim.  adv.  Jud.  UI.  46,  p.  318. 
Chryaost.,  iioin.  37  in  1  Cor.,  §  1  sq.  vol.  x.  p.  343.  (8)  "  Aeorrwr 
etpfUfr4fm."^Hom.  99  in  Bom.,  }  2,  toI.  is.  p.  747.  (9)  Chrysost, 
llom.  42  ill  cap.  xviii.  Gen.,  §  7,  vol,  iv.  p.  433 ;  Horn.  13  in  Eph.,  §  3, 
vol.  xi.  p.  loO;  August.,  Sermo  9,  §  12,  vol.  v.  p.  40.  (10)  Pallaclius, 
if  lit.  Lau^^iuca,  c.  119,  p.  226.  (11)  Hieron.,  Ep.  108,  vol.  i.  p.  693. 
(12)  Id.,  Ep.  77,  ▼ol.L  p.  464.  (13)  Tlieodoret.,  Hist.  EccL,  V.  19,  p. 
223.  (14)  Athenag.,  Leg.,  c.  33,  p.  311.  Asttrius,  Horn,  an  Liceat 
Dimittere  Uxorem,  p.  64.  (15)  Chrysost.,  Horn.  12  in  Col.,  §  5,  vol.  xi. 
p.  419.  Paulin.  Nol.,  Poem.,  22,  pp.  124  sq.  (16)  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom. 
XL,  vol.  i.  p.  502.  (17)  I-nat..  /.>.  ad.  Puhjc  V.  41.  Cleui.  Alex., 
Piedag.,  UI.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  2'Jl.  TertulL,  A<1  Cj-on-m,  II.  8,  p.  172;  De 
Monog.t  o.  11,  p.  531.  (Ibj  Tertoll.,  De  Pudic,  c.  4,  p.  557.  (19) 
Angast,  Serww  61,  §  21,  toI.  t.  p.  206.  (20)  Athenng.,  Lfj.,  c.  33,  p. 
810.  (21)  August.,  De  Bono  Conjuijcdi,  vol.  vi.  p.  233  Si\. ;  De  Suptii$ 
et  Concup.,  I.  1  sq.,  vol.  X.  p.  187.  Aiubr.,  De  Vidui.^,  c.  12,  §  72,  vol.  ii. 
p.  205.  (22)  Convivium  Decern  Viryinum,  Or.  2 ;  in  Cumbclis.,  Bibl. 
Orme,  PP.  avetarimm  noviu.,  toI.  i  p.  71  sq.  (2S)  Chrysost.,  Horn.  I 
in  Horn.,  xvi.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.  Greg.NAZ.,  Or.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  (24) 
*•  Ti  rb  xipSos  Tijt  yrjardas  xal  t^j  iyicpaTela^,  AyaTrrji  Supp-qyuivr}^  ;  oi'cVv. " 
— Horn.  19  in  Cor.,  ^  1,  vol.  x.  p.  160.       (25j  August.,  De  Conj.  Adult., 

I.  1.  vol.  vi.  p.  285.  (26)  Aogasft.»  Qutett.  in  Gen.,  I.  qua'Stio  153,  vol. 
iii.  P.  II.,  p.  311.  Chrysost.,  Horn.  26  in  1  Cor.,  §  2,  vol.  x.  p.  229. 
Hieron.,  Comm.  in  Tit.,  o.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  427.  (27)  Htrmas  I.  vis.  2,  c. 
2  and  3,  p.  77.  Paul.  Kol.  Poema,  22,  vr.  167  sq.,  p.  128.  Asterius, 
Hum.  an  Liceat  Dimittere  Uxorem,  p.  64.  (28)  Chrysost.,  Horn.  12,  in 
Col.,  §  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  419.  (29)  Clem.  Rom.,  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.,  c.  1,  p.  147. 
Clem.  Alex.,  Ptedag,,  HI.  11,  voL  i.  p.  288.  Ambr.,  De  Paradito,  o.  11,  % 
60,  voL  i.  p.  167.  Cluysost.,  QmaJdu  Ducsiuto  tint  Vxom,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
(30)  Chrysost.,  I.e. ;  Sermo  4  in  Gen.,  %  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  659.  Ambr.,  De 
Duntit.  Virg.,  c.  3,  §  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  (31)  Chrysost.,  Uum.  61  t/» 
John,  §  3,  vol.  viii.  p.  365.  (32)  Nilus,  Perutena,  %  1.  c.  3,  p.  87. 
(89)  **  KdXXitfroir  yhp  fpFfwr  ^vH^  olxoupds,"  elo.— Clem.  Alex.  Ptedag.,  m. 

II,  vol.  i.  p.  293.  Tcrtnll.,  .4d  Ux.,  II.  8.  p.  172.  Paul.  NoL,  Poma  22. 
p.  124  sq.  (31)  Honi.  an  Liceat  Dimittere  Uxorem,  p.  65.  (35) 
**  vpayfia  Tov  dfOpuiriifoi)  ^iov  xe^dXatov." — Abterius,  1.0.  p.  62.  (36) 
Tertoii.,  Ad  Ux.,  II.  c.  4,  6,  pp.  168, 170.  (37)  0.  c.  c.  3.  p.  168 ;  De 
Corona,  c.  13,  p.  109;  De  Monog.,  c.  11,  p.  532.  (39)  Cypr.,  Trstim. 
adv.  Jud.,  m.  62,  p.  323.  Ambr.,  Exp.  Ev.  Luc.  viii.,  §  2,  vol.  i.  p.  1410, 
eto.  Conndl  of  Elvira,  805.  can.  15 ;  of  Aries,  314,  can.  11 ;  Mansi, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8  and  472.  (39)  Tertull.,  Ad  Ux.,  II.  7,  p.  171.  August., 
D^  Conjug.  Adult.,  I.  17;  De  Fide  et  Operihnf,  c.  19,  vol.  vi.  pp.  291,  136. 
(40)  Comtit.  Apoit.,  L  10,  p.  212.  (41)  Clem.  Alex.,  ^^troni.,  IV.  20,  vol. 
i.p.  6SL  Ghryiost.  QwU$  Dueenda  Sint  Otoret,  toL  iii.  p.  211  sq. 
(48)  OhijMst,  Mom,  80  fn  Ephtt.,  $  8»  yoL  iL  p.  166.      (48)  NMiiim* 
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ehiiu  in  (hum.,  p.  1S2.  (44)  August.,  Ep.  354,  toI.  ii.  p.  668.  (45) 
Auf^UBt.,  De  Civit.  Dfi,  XV.  IG.  vol.  vii.  p.  301.  (4G)  Ep.  60,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1U17.  (47)  Avpust.,  I.e.,  note  1.  (48)  Ckm,  Rom.,  Kp.  1  ad  Cor., 
c.  21,  p.  161 ;  Cotmtit.  Apo9t.,  I.  c.  8,  9,  VI.  29,  pp.  209,  3C0.  (49) 
NanniaehiiiB  in  Gnom.,  p.  122  sq.  The  date  of  this  poet,  who  is  so  little 
reail,  is  not  fixed.  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Voss,  and  others  feel  snre  that 
be  is  Christian.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Schocll  {Hist,  de  la 
Liu.  Grecque,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  vi.  p.  76).  (50)  Asteriaa,  Horn,  an  Liceat 
Dimittere  Uxorem,  p.  66.  (51)  Ignat.  ad  Polyc,  o.  5,  p.  41.  Const. 
Apott.,  I.  2,  p.  203.  (52)  Just.  Mart.,  ApoL,  I.  15,  p.  52.  (53) 
Athenag .,  Leg.,  33,  p.  811.  (54)  Tertall.,  De  Motiog.,  o.  10,  p.  531 ; 
De  Exkortat.  CstHf.,  o.  9  sq.,  p.  619.  (55)  Ad  Ux&rem,  IL,  p.  161 
sq.  (56)  Hermas,  II.  Mand.  4,  c.  4,  p.  91.  Clem.  Alex.,  Sirosi.  III. 
12,  vol.  i.  p.  548.  (57)  Chrysost.,  Hotiu  de  Vidui*,  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 
Ambr.,  De  ViduU,  o.  2,  §  10,  o.  11,  §  68,  c.  15,  §  88,  vol.  u.  pp.  188.  203, 
210.  Angast.,  De  Bono  Viduitatis,  &  4,  vol.  vi.  p.  278.  Hisron.,  Ep.  64, 
vol.  i.p.  294.  (58)  Hieron.,  Fp.  79.  vol.  i.  p.  507.  (50)  Council  of 
Neo  Cajsarea,  a.d.  315,  can.  3  ;  of  Laodic«a,  4th  cent,  a.d.,  can.  1;  Mansi, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  540,  564.  Bas.,  Ep.  188,  can.  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  (60) 
AngnstM  De  Hmree.,  o.  28,  vol.  viii.  p.  8 ;  De  Civit.  Dei,  XVI.  34,  vot 
vii.  p.  838.  (61)  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305,  can.  8;  Mansi.  vol.  ii.  p. 
7.  (62)  lb.,  can.  64,  69  ;  Council  of  Aucyra,  a.d.  315,  can.  20,  I.e.,  p. 
16,  519.  (63)  Lactant.,  Div.  Inatit.,  VI.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  600.  August., 
De  Cor^ugiie  Adulteriuiti,  II.  7  sq.,  vol.  vi.  p.  299  sq. ;  Sermo  9,  §  11  sq., 
vol.  V.  p.  40.  (64)  Kp.  77,  ann.  399,  vol.  i.  p.  459.  (65)  Epiph.. 
Adv.  Uar.  II.,  vol  i.  Har.  59,  §  4;  and  UL,  vol.  ii.  Exposit.  Eidei 
Cath.,  §  21,  vol.  i.  p.  497  sno  1108.  (66)  Asterins,  Horn,  am  Lieeat 
DimilU're  Uxorem,  p.  64.  Hilar.  Pictav.,  Comm.  in  Matt.,  c.  4,  §  22,  p. 
627.  (67)  Bk.  II.,  Mand.  4.  c.  1,  p.  87.  (68)  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
II.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  607.  TertulL,  De  Monog.,  cpp.  9,  10.  p.  630.  Orig., 
Conm,  in  Mattk.,  vol.  xiv.  §  24;  vol.  iii.  p.  648.  Lsetant.,  Div.  Justit., 
VI.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  501.  Greg.  Naz..  Ep.  181,  vol.  i.  p.  88i.  Hicmn  . 
Comm.  in  Mntth.,  c.  19.  toI.  iii.  ]\  87.  August.,  Sermo  392,  §  2,  vol.  v. 
p.  1054.  (69)  Can.  9;  Maubi,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  (70)  Can.  10;  I.e.,  p. 
472.  (71)  Csaones  Beel.  Afrie.,  can.  102 ;  I.e..  vol.  iii.  p.  806.  (72) 
Athonap..  Lffj.,  c.  34,  p.  311.  (73)  August.,  De  Ftde  ft  Op.,  c.  18,  vol. 
VI.  p.  136.  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305,  can.  12;  Mansi,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
(74)  August.,  0.  e.,  c.  15,  19,  pp.  131, 136.  Council  of  Elvira,  can.  44,  p. 
18.  (76)  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart.,  p.  455.  (76)  Chrysost.,  Hosk  67  in 
M>Ut.,  §  3,  vol.  vii.,  p.  665.  (77)  Cf.  Ep.  ad  Zenam  et  Serenum,  c.  17,  * 
iu  O^'p.  Just.  Mart.,  p.  416.  (78)  Barn.,  Ep.,  cpp.  19  and  20,  vol.  i.  dd. 
61,  68.  Atiienag.,  Leg.,  c.  86,  p.  812 ;  Mia.  Fdix,  c.  80,  p.  114.  Ttttmi., 
ApoL,  c.  9,  p.  36 ;  Ad.  Nat.,  I.  16 ;  p.  51.  Cypr.,  Ep.,  59,  p.  96.  (79) 
Con^f.  Apoit.,  VII.  3,  p.  366.  (80)  Just.  Mart  ,  ApoL  I.,  cpp.  27.  29; 
pp.  60,  61;  Ep.  ad  Diogn.,  c.  3,  p.  236.  Min.  Felix,  c.  30,  p.  114.  Arnob., 
II.  76,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  (81)  Div.  Tmtit.,  71.  20,  vol.  i.  p.  491.  Of. 
August.,  De  Suptiifi  ct  Concup.,  I.  15.  vol.  x.  p.  193.  (82)  "... 
Quanto  mapis  proliiberi  non  debet  infans,  qui  recens  natus  nihil  pecca- 
vit." — Cypr.,  Kp.,  59,  p.  99.  (83)  Methodius.,  ConviiK  X.  Virginum,  or. 
2,  in  Oombelis.,  Biblioth.  Gracomm  PP.  auctar.  noviss,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
(84)  Ambr.,  Dr  Bono  Mortit,  o.  8,  §  35,  vol.  i.  p.  404.  (85)  Chrysost., 
Bom.  21  in  Eph.,  §  1,  vol.  zL  p.  159.      (86)  "  kcU  tout6  i<rri»,  6 
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olKovnipt]v  &varp4r(i  ratrap,  Srt  tCjv  olKfluxv  AntXoOfitP  ratSuv.** — Horn,  de 
Viduis,  vol.  iii.  p.  317.  (87)  Baru.,  Kp.^  c.  19,  p.  61.  Polyc,  Ep.^  0. 
4,  p.  187.  Clem.  Bom.,  Ep,  1  ad  Cor.,  o.  21,  p.  161 ;  Comtit.  Apa$t.^ 
IV.  11,  p.  301.  Chrysost.,  Horn,  de  Vidui$,  vol.  iii.  p.  319.  (88) 
Chr>bost.,  Horn.  9  in  Col.,  §  2  vol.  xi.  p.  392.  (89)  Chrysost.,  Qualei 
Ducefid(P  «int  Uxoret,  voL  iii.  p.  227.  Hieron.,  Comm.  in  Ttt.,  o.  2,  vol. 
iii.  p.  427;  Ep.,  107, 128,  vol.  i.  pp.  681,  961.  (90)  Cf.  M.  Lalanne, 
Jnfluenre  dr»  V7'rff.  de  VF.gli$e  iur  Education  publiquf,  Paris,  1850,  p.  7. 
(91)  "  Philip  the  hermit,  and  priest  of  the  schools." — Palladius,  Vita 
Chrys. ;  in  0pp.,  vol.  xiiL  p.  77.  (92)  Chrysost.,  De  MutatUm  NomiH' 
urn,  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  109.  (93)  Basil,  Reffula  Fusiiu  Tract.,  interrog.  15 
et  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  365  aq.  (94)  As  to  the  Homily  on  education,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Cbrysostom,  see  tiie  work  ol  M.  Lalanne,  p.  209  sq. 
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§  1.  Work.    The  Free  Workman. 

ChbistianitTj  which  is  a  heartfelt  and  spiritual  religion, 
does  not  offer  to  those  whom  it  invites  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom  of  God  material  means  of  earthly 
prosperity.  It  was  not  in  its  nature  to  fnrnish  an  external 

remedy  for  the  misery  which  pressed  upon  pagan  society, 

and  which  was  the  fatal  result  of  contempt  of  work  and 

those  who  worked.    Christian  charity,  whilst  helping  all 

in  misfortune  and  sorrow^  had  something  else  to  do  than 

to  point  out  the  way  to  fortune  to  the  degraded  molti- 

tttde,  who  only  cared  to  be  fed  and  amused  at  the  public 

expense.   The  Gospel  sought  first  to  raise  man  from  his 

degradation^  by  breaking  the  pride  of  laziness  in  some 

and  the  servile  chains  of  others.    How  different  from 

those  Utopians  who  upset  society  whilst  writing  on  their 

flag  the  riyhts  of  labour!    The  Fathers  transformed  it 

by  proclaiming  the  duty  of  labour.    Work  no  longer 

conveys  the  ancient  idea  of  being  unworthy  of  the  man 

who  desires  to  be  respected;  it  is  dignified  and  held 

worthy  of  all  ranks  of  men.   Christianity  raised  the  de* 

spised  and  impoverished  working  classes,  through  this 

elevation  of  work,  more  effectually  than  gifts  or  division 

of  property  could  have  done.    Society  was  imbued  with 

fit 
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a  new  spirit^  which  was  to  become  the  first  condition  of 
the  progress  and  indostrj  of  modern  civilisation. 

The  early  Christians  did  not  think  manual  labonr  igno- 
minious. They  neither  felt  themselves  to  be  miserable 
nor  disgraced  because  they  were  obliged  to  gain  their 
lining  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.^  They  protested 
against  the  contempt  in  which  the  pagans  held  them 
when  they  practised  a  profession.  Their  doctors  repre- 
sented work  as  the  common  law  for  all  men^  as  the  con- 
dition of  earthly  existence.  Unless  this  had  been  the 
will  of  God^  He  would  have  made  the  reqnisites  of  life 
produce  themselves  spontaneously.  It  is  true  that  the 
Fathers  speak  of  work  as  a  punishment  for,  or  rather 
an  expiation  of,  the  fall  of  man;^  but  they  also  state 
that  it  received  a  new  meaning,  because  it  was  honoared 
by  Christ,  who  was  the  son  of  a  workman,  and  by  the 
apostles,  who  worked  with  their  own  hands.*  Work  so 
ennobled  is  no  longer  a  penalty  but  an  Hononr  for  man ; 
it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.*  Every  profession  is 
held  to  be  honourable,  only  excepting  those  which 
destroy  body  and  soul.  No  work  is  thought  degrading, 
however  humble  it  may  be,  provided  it  can  be  carried 
on  withoat  sin.  The  Church  laboured  to  suppress  only 
degrading  or  criminal  industries.* 

The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  are  that  work  is 
looked  upon  as  a  doty,  and  idleness  meets  with  ener- 
getic reprobation.  The  suppression  of  slavery  must  also 
follow.  We  shall  have  a  separate  article  on  this,  and 
now  limit  ourselves  to  what  concerns  the  freeman. 

*'  W ork  with  your  hands  "  had  been  already  written 
by  Barnabas  to  the  Christians  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
epistle.^  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  forbid  a  man  to  mix 
with  the  idle  crowd,  always  ready  for  evil,  and  advise  him 
to  engage  in  useful  work,  having  his  sonl  tnmed  towards 
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God.  The  rich  who  need  not  work  to  live  are  exhorted  to 
aroid  inaction^  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  position  to 
increase  their  knowledge  by  stadj  and  intercourse  with 
pious  men.'  The  young  are  especially  warned  against 
idleness  as  contrary  to  human  nature  and  the*  law  of 
God.  Chrysostom  looked  on  this  vice  as  the  cause  of  de- 
cay and  ruin  for  the  individual,  as  well  as  for  the  family. 
He  might  have  added  that  it  was  iujurious  to  the  whole  of 
society.^  Consequeutiy,  the  necessity  of  teaching  useful 
trades  to  children  was  strongly  insisted  upon.'  In  the 
schools  of  the  monasteries  they  were  taught  handicrafts  in 
wood^  stone^  and  metal,  and  in  preference  to  all  else  agri- 
culture, which  had  regained  its  true  and  ancient  dignity .^^ 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  restored  the  dignity  of 
work,  not  ouly  for  the  personal  interest  of  the  worker, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  its  connection  with  charity. 
This  idea,  peculiar  to  Christianity,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  dignity  of  work.  On  the  one 
hand  they  appeal  to  the  sympa^y  of  the  healthy  and 
robust  poor  man  to  help  those  who  are  more  unfortunate 
than  himself.  They  point  out  that  he  must  work  tiiat 
he  may  not  become  a  charge  on  his  brethren,  and  de- 
prive the  feeble  and  infirm  of  the  alms  which  are  due  to 
them  ouly.^^  On  the  other  hand  they  proclaim  the  great 
priuciple  of  Paul,  that  man  must  work  to  gain  the  means 
of  doing  good.^*  Nothing  would  more  completely  raise 
work  than  offering  it  to  the  rich  as  a  means  of  charity, 
as  well  as  to  the  poor.  The  same  respect  for  nsef^ 
occupations  makes  the  Fathers  desire  that  benevolenoe 
may  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  encouraging  idle- 
ness. Restrict  yourselves,  they  say,  in  the  alms  you 
give  to  the  jxxir ;  find  them  means  of  gaining  their  own 
living;  give  them  work,  nnd  teach  them  to  honour  it  by 
their  integrity  and  energy.^' 
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With  tbe  same  intention  the  foanders  of  monasteries 

imposed  work,  particularly  agriculture,  on  those  who 
were  seeking  for  more  perfect  piety.  The  mouks  found 
in  the  tilling  of  the  ground  means  to  supply  their  charity 
and  hospitulity,  and  also  a  preservative  against  the 
dangers  of  a  solitary  life  passed  in  inaction.  In  tbe 
fourth  century  Augustine  addresses  seyere  remonstrances 
to  certain  Christians  who  wished  to  give  up  the  world 
in  order  to  escape  work,  under  the  pretence  of  giving 
themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation.  He  reminds  them 
of  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  ilis  apostles,  the  universal 
need  of  work,  the  not  less  universal  duty  of  charity,  and 
the  disgrace  which  ia  merited  by  him  who  is  willing 
to  live  luxuriously  on  the  products  of  the  toil  of  his 
brothers.^*  At  the  same  time,  some  illustrious  priests 
and  bishops  confounded  these  lazy  monks  by  their 
example.  Hilary  of  Aries,  one  of  the  most  pious  and  ^ 
learned  prelates  of  the  French  Church,  and  descended 
from  an  important  family,  worked  himself  in  the  field. 
There  were  others  who  also  employed  themselves  in  other 
professions  not  unsuitable  to  their  ministry,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  help  the  poor  without  becoming 
themselves  a  burden  on  the  faithful.^*  These  priests  set 
a  noble  example  to  the  egoistical  Christians,  and  also 
showed  to  pagan  society  that  manual  labour  does  not 
injure  man's  dignity.  That  which  is  despised  by  the 
pride  of  the  world  can  be  sanctified  by  charity. 

5  2.  Slaves?^ 

There  is  no  room  for  slavery  in  a  society  which  is 
founded  on  respect  for  human  personality,  and  on  charity, 
and  which  has  restored  work  to  its  dignity.  Christianity 
never  suddenly  destroyed  any  institution  which  was 
closely  linked  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
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world.  If  the  representatives  of  the  Church  had  pro- 
claimed the  immediate  freedom  of  slaves^  they  would 
have  infringed  the  rights  of  the  masters^  which,  although 

founded  on  injustice,  were  in  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  they  would  hnve  thrown  thousands 
of  men  who  were  unprepured  for  freedom  upon  society. 
If  emancipation  had  been  effected  roughly,  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  vindication  o£  the  rights  of  man,  this  violence 
would  not  have  been  in  acoordance  with  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  came  about  without 
sudden  overthrow,  simply  through  the  slow  and  gentle 
power  of  charity.  The  most  urgent  thing  was  to  free 
souls.  They  must  be  raised  to  internal  spiritual  lil)erty, 
and  shown  tliat  the  divisions  of  the  earthly  city  do  not 
exist  in  the  city  of  God^  where  all  are  united  by  the  same 
respect  and  love. 

For  this  reason  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  natural 
*  equality  of  all  men  was  applied  specially  to  slavery.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  pronounced,  on  every  occasion  and 
at  all  times,  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  engaged, 
ai^ainst  the  theory  of  the  natural  inequality  of  the  slave. 
Barnabas,  expressing  the  apostolic  thought,  had  already 
said  that  God  did  not  call  men  according  to  their  rank 
as  master  or  servant.^^  "  No  one  is  a  slave  by  nature," 
says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Basil.^*  Chrysostom^ 
when  examining  the  origin  of  slavery,  goes  back  to  that 
of  the  human  race,  and  recalls  that  God  who  created  the 
two  first  beingfs  free  and  equal,  never  created  slaves  to 
serve  thera.^^  He  also  says,  Tho  slave  has  the  same 
natural  nobility  as  the  master,  the  same  soul,  the  same 
gifts  of  God."  Augustine  also  says  that  master  and 
servant  are  only  diiferent  names,  and  the  men  who  bear 
them  were  originally  equal.^^  The  two  last-mentioned 
Fathers  wished  to  prove  that  slavery  is  a  consequence  of 
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the  fall  of  man^  a  paniahmeot  for  Ihe  bad  use  lie  made  of 
Ilia  libeHy.*  Bat  this  opinion  was  open  to  a  very  grave 
objection.  If  slavery  is  a  penalty  for  original  sin,  why 
should  God  punish  only  one  half  of  mankind,  why  should 
freemen  be  exempt  ?  Chrysostora  tried  to  set  aside  this 
objection  by  maintaining  that  the  masters  are  not  leas 
enslaved  than  their  8er?ants  to  their  own  passions  and 
Tiees.^  This  argament  does  not  seem  to  ns  to  have 
mnoh  weighty  for  it  still  leaves  the  masters  a  great 
advantage;  they  have  only  one  borden  to  bear^  whilst 
their  slaves  sabmit  to  two,  that  of  external  servitnde^  as 
well  as  that  of  sin,  which  tlioy  share  with  their  masters. 
This  opinion  of  the  Fathers  is  only  partially  true.  If  they 
had  limited  themselves  to  referrinc!'  slavery,  like  all  the 
other  evils  of  the  ancient  worldj  to  the  £dl  of  man  through 
sin,  without  making  it  a  special  punishment  for  one  elass 
of  mankind,  we  should  have  been  nnable  to  object  to  a 
dootrine  which  wonld  have  seemed  to  vs  incontsitablj 
tme. 

By  the  side  of  this  rather  confased  idea  of  slavery 
represented  as  a  punishment,  we  find,  held  by  the  Fathers, 
the  clearer  and  more  historical  view  that  the  distinction 
between  masters  and  servants  is  the  result  of  the  tyranny 
and  egoism  of  mankind.  Angnstine  declares  that  the 
oaose  of  servitude  must  be  sought  in  the  widcedness  of 
some  and  ihe  misfortunes  of  others.**  The  soul  may 
remain  free  whilst  the  body  ia  subjected  to  this  oondi* 
tion.  The  doctors  of  the  Ohuroh  speak,  like  the  Stoics, 
of  slavery  of  body  and  freedom  of  soul.  Whilst  the 
philosophers,  hardly  knowing  it,  borrow  from  them  some 
Christian  ideas,  they  on  their  side  take  the  arguments 
and  terms  of  the  philosophers,  to  which  they  give  a 
deeper  and  truer  meaning  by  applying  them  to  Chris* 
tianity.    Ambrose  says,  in  similar  language  to  that 
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used  by  Epictetus,  ''It  is  not  nature^  bnt  tlie  lack  of 

wisdom,  which  makes  a  man  a  slave.  Also  be  cannot 
become  free  by  manumission,  but  throagh  discipline. 
He  alone  has  true  freedom  who  possesses  it  in  himself, 
in  his  own  souU  That  mau  is  called  free  whom  nothing 
can- hinder  from  carrying  ont  his  will.  The  wise  man  is 
therefore  free«  because  there  is  no  obstacle  that  he  need 
fear/'  ^  Christianity  raises  this  theory  of  internal  freedom 
to  a  greater  height  than  philosophy^  by  showing  that  it 
is  not  one  or  other  of  the  vices  which  holds  certain  in- 
dividuals in  bondage,  but  that  all  men  are  alike  slaves 
of  general  sin.  Sin  is  the  only  servile  work,  the  only 
real  universal  slavery,  common  to  master  and  servant. 
Civil  liberty  gives  no  exemption  from  it,  and  emancipa- 
tion will  free  no  one.^^  In  this  sense  the  slave  who  has 
conquered  sin  will  be  freer  than  the  master  if  he  still 
remains  in  the  bondage  of  egoism.  ''I  call  noble  and 
lord,"  says  Chrysostora,  "  the  slave  who  is  covered  with 
chains,  if  it  accords  with  his  life;  I  call  bim  low  and 
ignoble  who  in  the  midst  of  dignities  retains  an  enslaved 
soul."  28 

But  how  can  we  attain  this  freedom  from  sin  ?  Who 
is  he  who  will  deliver  ns  ?  It  is  Christ.  To  become 
truly  free  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  under  the 
power  of  evil.  In  the  oonscionsness  of  this  misery  we 
must  humiliate  ourselves  and  enter  the  service  of  Christy 
who  alone  is  our  Liberator,  Protector,  and  Redeemer.* 
Christ  took  the  sting  from  external  slavery  and  destroyed 
its  essence.  When  Ho  destroyed  the  consequences  of 
Bin,  He^  the  Lord  of  all,  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  that 
the  servant  might  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  the 
master ;  equally  freed  by  Him,  men  are  eqiud  in  Him, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  difference  between  master  and 
slave.^ 
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In  the  Chnroli,  tbereforei  slavery  coald  exist  only  in 
name ;  it  is  an  accideutal  external  condition  which  does 
not  affect  the  moral  worth  of  man.  A  Cliristiau  could 
not  be  a  slave,  in  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  word ; 
though  the  world  separated  and  subordinated  some  to 
others,  they  were  united  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood.'^ 
Disgrace  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  office  of  slave ;  it 
is  not  even  disgracefol  to  serve  a  had  master."  The 
Christian  bears  servitude  without  a  murmur,  as  also,  if 
free,  he  refrains  from  pride."  The  laws  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  go  further  still :  it  is  not  only  no  dishonour  to 
serve,  but  it  is  the  hij^liest  form  of  charitv.  It  is  a  com- 
plete  reversal  of  pagan  ideas.  If  the  pagan  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  Christian  proclaim  that  work  is  honourable, 
how  much  more  surprise  still  will  he  feel  to  hear  him 
speak  of  the  dignify  of  a  state  of  service  I  All  men  are 
limited  and  finite  creatures,  equally  dependent  on  God ; 
no  one  is  absolutely  free;  all  carry  out  the  ends  of  God, 
who,  alone  free,  is  the  universal  Master,  having  supreme 
authority  over  all.  Their  glory  and  destiny  are  to 
ackuowledge  and  accept  this  dependence,  serving  God 
neither  constrainedly  nor  thoughtlessly,  but  through  love, 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they  are  doing.** 
This  free  submission  to  Qod,  which  is  the  fulness  of 
human  perfection,  was  shown  by  Christ,  who  gave  an 
example  of  perfect  obedience.**  He  thus  raises  those 
who  were  bowed  down,  at  the  same  time  that  lie  teaches 
that  the  greatest  love  consists  in  obedience  to  God  and 
free  consecration  to  the  service  of  men.  Nothing  more 
assisted  in  raising  the  condition  of  slaves  than  this 
deeply  Christian  idea«  that  charity  consists  in  serving 
others,  an  idea  that  is  realized  in  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ.**  Christ  asks  that  men  shall  love  Him,  and 
through  love  become  obedient  to  His  commandments. 
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The  greatest  love  thereforo  coDsists  in  serving  Him  and 
acknowledging  Htm  as  Master,  This  is  trae  spiritaal 
liberty,  the  gpreatest  dignity  and  the  only  real  power.*' 
Tertnllian  even  said  that  the  world  had  altered  the 

meaning  of  words,  by  giving  the  name  of  liberty  to  a 
state  wln'cli  docs  not  difVer  from  slavery,  and  servitude 
to  that  wliicli  is  tlie  cause  of  true  freedom.*^  This  name 
of  servant,  so  despised  by  pagan  society,  became  for 
Christians  the  most  honourable  title;  they  wished  to  be 
called  only  servants  of  God  and  Christ.^*  Those  who, 
by  their  fanctions  in  the  Chnrch,  occnpied  the  most 
important  positions,  begged  for  this  title  by  preference, 
adding  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  servants  of  the 
family  ami  c»i"  tlic  Church  of  Christ."*'^  For  to  serve  men, 
as  Christ  had  dmic,  was  the  cliief  means  of  serving  Him  ; 
it  was  a  gift  from  God,  and  Christians  should  glory  in 
being  called,  for  Christ's  sake,  servants  of  all  men.^ 

In  view  of  the  principles  jnst  stated,  it  is  no  longer 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  early  Christians  did  not 
attempt  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  In  a  sociefy 
where  all  men  are  eqaal  by  nature  and  in  Christ,  where 
free  service  is  the  highest  form  of  love,  slavery  is  only 
an  accident,  in  an  infinitely  truer  sense  than  with  the 
Stoics.  It  is  truly  an  accident  wliicli  ought  to  disappear, 
for  it  is  the  result  of  injustice,  of  a  want  of  respect  and 
love  for  man ;  but  the  Church  can  leave  to  that  charity 
which  triumphs  over  all  the  duty  of  some  time  suppress- 
ing an  institution  so  incompatible  with  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  gentle  influence  of  charity  was  working  in 
both  slaves  and  masters,  and  drawing  them  together.  If 
the  first  Christians  continued  to  liave  slaves,  they  must 
not  therefore  be  accused  of  contradicting  their  theory  by 
their  practice  :  the  contradiction  was  etiaced  by  charity. 
The  external  distinction  remained,  but  only  as  the  result 
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of  custom.  In  fact,  the  brotherly  love  of  master  and 
slave  for  each  other  practically  annulled  it;  they  were 
botli  brothers  in  spirit,  and  equally  servants  of  Christ,** 

The  early  Fathers,  fiuthfnl  to  the  apostolio  preoept  that 
each  should  remain  in  the  condition  where  God  pkoed 
him,  ftnd  fall  of  the  thought  that  spiritoal  freedom  is 
more  preoioas  than  all  worldly  adrantnges,  desired  the 
Uhribtian  slaves  to  wait  patiently  for  their  emancipation, 
that  they  might  prove  themselves  not  to  bo  the  slaves  of 
their  own  desires,  Ignatius  writes,  "  Let  them  continue 
to  serve  without  murmuring,  and  God  will  give  them  a 
better  than  earthly  liberty ^  Some  centnries  later  the 
Oooncil  of  Gkmgra,  in  Paphlagonia,  anathematiaed  those 
who  under  the  pretext  of  piety  taught  the  slaves  to  seek 
freedom,  and  to  cease  their  respectfal  service  to  their 
masters.**  There  were  also  Christian  slaves  who  com- 
plained of  the  harshness  of  their  masters,  and  of  servitude 
in  general.  They  professed  that  having  recognised  their 
true  Lord,  they  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  other .^^ 
But  the  strongest  arguments  were  used  to  recall  them  to 
obedience*  If  the  slave  is  in  the  hoosehold  of  a  Christian 
master^  he  should  love  him  like  a  &ther;  ^  he  is  donbly 
attadied  to  him,  by  the  temporary  office  of  slave  and  by 
the  spiritual  tie  of  eternal  love.*'  If  the  master  is  a 
pagan,  and  therefore  harsher  in  his  treatment  of  those 
who  believe  in  Christ,  the  duty  of  obedience  still  remains, 
unless  the  master  attempts  to  enforce  acts  which  are 
contrary  to  their  faith  or  conscience.^  They  are  ex* 
horted  in  general  to  gentleness^  endurance,  submission. 
Their  oonduot  must  show  how  the  virtue  inspired  by 
Christianity  excels  that  of  the  philosophers.^  They  are 
recommended  to  bear  servitude  in  this  passing  world  of 
exile,  where  none  is  free,  and  beyond  which  the  Christian 
expects  deliverance  and  heavenly  glory 
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To  tlieso  exhortations,  which  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
last  ages  of  the  empire  were  not  always  heeded,  pro- 
hibitions were  added  which  prove  how  Christianity 
respected  acqaired  rights  whilst  it  held  the  doctrine  of 
inward  freedom.  Thns  in  451  the  Gonnoil  of  Gbaloedon 
forbade  the  convents  to  receive  slaves  without  the  consent 
of  their  masters,  in  order  that  the  name  of  God  be  not 
dishonoured ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Christianity  may  not 
bo  charged  with  preaching  disobedience."  It  was  not 
that  the  Fathers  were  blind  to  the  melancholy  of  the 
servile  state  :  "  It  is  a  hard  office/'  said  Hilary  of  Poic- 
tiers,  and  Augustine  declares  that  "  all  servitude  is  full 
of  bitterness'';  bnt  they  teach  the  slave  an  inward 
freedom :  first  to  humiliate  himself  that  he  may  oonqaer 
the  desire  to  emancipate  himself,  and  then  to  rise  above 
his  condition,  which  is  not  in  itself  disgraceful,  to  attain 
true  nobility  of  sonl ;  for  they  say,  bondage  of  soul  is 
infinitely  harder  and  more  miserable  than  that  of  the 
body.5^ 

Thinking  only  of  the  desire  of  the  natural  man,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  these  exhortations  to  obedience 
hindered  the  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  slaves; 
but  it  was  not  so.  We  know  that  after  the  second 
century  many  servants  in  great  houses  embraced  the 
gospel. These  slaves  presented  a  touching  picture  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  eOects  of  Christianity :  in  the 
midst  of  pagan  depravity  they  did  not  attempt  violently  to 
break  their  yoke ;  they  quietly  remained  slaves  on  earth, 
because  they  knew  they  were  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gbd.  A  fact  belonging  to  this  early  time  shows  us  the 
sentiments  with  which  faith  inspired  the  slave.  EoM- 
pistus,  a  servant  of  the  imperial  household,  was  taken 
with  Justyn  and  others  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Prefect 
Kusticus^  who  questioned  him  as  to  his  condition.  He 
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answered,  "  I  am  a  slave  of  the  EmpeTor,  but  I  am  a 
Christian.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  who  has  given  me  liberty, 
and  I  have  the  same  hope  as  my  brothers.^'  The 
stoical  resignation  of  Epictetus  is  admirable,  but  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  this  Christian  slave  is  nobler  still, 
for  it  18  purer  ftnd  holier*  This  despised  raoe,  believed 
hj  the  anoieiits  to  be  incapable  of  manly  virtue,  numbered 
in  their  ranks  many  of  the  most  glorioas  martyrs  of  the 
Church,  who  chose  death  rather  than  renouuce  their  faith 
or  consent  to  disgraceful  propositions  from  their  masters. 
The  Potamia^na  Eutyches,  Victorious,  Maro,  Nereus, 
Vitalis,  and  many  others,  bore  striking  testimony  to  their 
freedom  of  sool  through  Christy  and  their  love  lor  their 
Divine  Liberator." 

The  Ohnroh  not  only  gave  ooonsels  of  patience  to  the 
slave,  bnt  had  also  precepts  of  hnmanify  and  gentleness 
for  the  master.  If  she  could  not  tell  the  one  to  fre 
himself  by  force,  she  did  not  allow  the  other  suddenly 
to  send  away  his  slaves.  To  make  use  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wise  historian  of  slavery,  "  It  never 
seemed  nigent  to  take  away  the  slave  from  the  master, 
bat  it  was  needful  to  detaoh  the  master  from  slavery  by 
a  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  man.''  And,  as  we  believe 
we  ought  to  add,  by  a  feeling  of  charity  towards  the 
slave,  who  mnst  be  respected  both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
member  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  Church,  slaves 
are  no  longer  instruments  without  will,  permitted  by 
antiquity  to  be  used  or  abused  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  master;  they  are  men  who  merit  oar  sympathy 
as  being  brought  to  servitude  by  a  tyranny  which  had 
destroyed  natoral  equality.''  StiU  farther,  they  have  a 
right  even  to  onr  respect,  because  if  a  hard  fortane  has 
deprived  tiiem  of  ontmrd  liberty,  it  most  be  an  energetio 
wiU  that  preserves  their  spiritual  liberty.*^  They  are 
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brothers,  called  to  the  same  salvation,  to  the  same 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
as  freemen.  One  cannot  thea  despise  them^^^  and  treat 
them  as  beasts  of  burden,^  or  refuse  to  them  law  and 
justice/^  ChiysoBtom  says,  "Bo  not  imagine  that  an 
*  injary  to  a  slave  will  be  regarded  as  indifferent,  because 
it  is  only  to  a  slave.  The  laws  of  the  world  see  a 
difference  between  the  two  races,  but  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  of  God  ignore  it."**  Masters  must 
remember  that  they,  as  well  as  their  servants,  are  slaves. 
They  have  civil  freedom,  but  they  are  under  the  yoke  of 
sin,  from  which  Christ  redeemed  them  for  His  service; 
and  this  Divine  Redeemer  became  hamble  that  He  might 
serve  men,  and  give  them  an  example  to  follow.^  They 
mnst  not  disdain  to  call  brothers  those  whom  the  Lord 
Himself  has  hononred  with  this  title.^  They  mast  love 
them  as  equals,  as  sons  to  whom  they  are  united  by 
faith.*^  They  must  renounce  pagan  harshness,  and  show 
their  love  by  gentleness  and  benevolence,  by  gratitude 
for  their  services,  and  willingness  to  forgive  their  £ftalts.^ 
The  Church  treated  masters  who  were  deaf  to  these  coan- 
sels,  not  appreciating  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  with  the 
same  severity  that  she  used  towards  slaves  who  refused 
their  obedience.  She  declared  them  unworthy  to  be  her 
members.  She  refused  to  accept  the  gifts  of  the  master 
who  ill- treated  his  slaves  by  blows,  hunger,  or  too  hard 
work.^^  The  woman  who  in  anger  beat  a  servant  to 
death  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.^ 
They  sought  to  establish  a  family  in  its  true  signi- 
ficance. Ancient  Borne  sought  to  realise  it  by  the  strict 
subordination  of  all  its  members  to  the  power  of  the 
father  and  head;  in  the  Church  it  was  to  be  united 
by  mutual  charity.  "The  master,"  said  Ambrose,  "is 
called  the  father  of  his  family,  so  that  he  may  govern  his 
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slaves  as  though  they  were  his  sons."  Augustine 
requires  tliat  they  shall  be  treated  in  the  master's  dwelling 
as  though  it  were  a  father's  house;  that  they  shall  be 
treated  as  sons^  except  as  to  the  right  of  inheritance.''^ 
This  brought  a  flow  of  duties  on  the  owners  unthought 
of  by  antiqaity^  which  had  only  reoognised  those  of  the  * 
slave,  without  imposing  any  upon  the  master.  Hence- 
forward the  master,  being  brother  to  the  servant,  mnst 
care  for  his  soul.  He  is  partly  responsible  for  his  sal- 
vation, lie  must  overlook  and  correct  him,  and  above 
all  set  him  the  example  of  grave,  modest,  faithful,  loving 
conduct.  Ho  is  bound  to  raise  him  to  virtue  and  piety .^^ 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  snch 
hoQseholds,  where  masters  and  servants  formed  one 
family,  in  the  Christian  sense.^  ^When  Thecla  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  fifty  of  her  slaves, 
nrged  by  gratitude,  bore  testimony  In  ber  favour.^ 
Paulla,  a  de>cendanl  of  Paulas  ^Emilius  Luo,  and  Fab- 
iola,  are  spoken  of  as  being  rather  the  servants  than 
the  mistresses  of  their  women.'^* 

There  remains  one  further  step :  civil  emancipation 
must  be  gained.  The  Fathers  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  counsels  of  gentleness  and  humanity  to  the  masters; 
they  tried  to  convince  them  that  slavery  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  man,  and  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  free  their  slaves.  They  wished 
to  obtain  this  result  by  persuasion,  that  the  bestowal  of 
freedom  might  be  a  free  act  of  charity,  a  result  of  the 
virtue  imparted  to  man  by  Christianity.  The  doctors  of 
the  Church  insisted  so  strongly  on  the  duty  of  masters  to 
educate  their  slaves  in  piety,  becanse  in  their  eyes  it  was 
the  surest  way  of  preparing  finr  their  emancipation  and 
making  them  worthy  of  it.^  Gregory  Naananzen  shows 
the  masters  that  to  give  freedom  to  their  skves  is 
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only  to  re-establish  the  order  of  nature."  Chrvso^toni 
uses  all  his  eloquence  to  obtain  this  aim,  notwithstand- 
iug  the  murmurs  of  some  members  of  his  Church*  He 
desires  that  they  shall  limit  the  number  of  their  servants 
to  such  as  are  most  needful,  that  they  shall  free  the 
others  after  having  taught  them  useful  trades,  that  they 
shall  only  buy  new  ones  to  instrncty  and  afWwards  give 
them  their  liberty."  He  expresses  his  wish  that  slavery 
may  disri])pear  by  the  mutual  services  which  the  faiLhlul 
render  to  one  another  through  charity.  The  true  Cliris- 
tian  coLamunity  ought  to  be  a  family  of  brothers,  uU  free, 
and  all  servants  one  of  another.  ''Let  there  he,"  he 
says, a  mutual  exchange  of  service  and  submission,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  slavery.  One  will  no  longer  rank 
amongst  freemen,  and  another  amongst  slaves.  It  is 
better  that  masters  and  slaves  serve  each  other;  such 
servitude  will  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  liberty."^ 

These  ideas  did  not  remain  fruitless.  Long  before 
Chrvsostom  had  raised  his  voice  iu  favour  of  slaves,  there 
had  been  glorious  examples  of  Christian  masters  freeing 
their  slaves.  The  earliest  known  of  these  is  Hermes, 
Prefect  of  Borne  under  Trajan,  who  embraced  Christianity 
with  his  wife,  children,  and  1,250  slaves.  On  Easter  day, 
the  day  of  their  baptism,  Hermes  gave  them  all  freedom 
and  ample  assistance  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  suffered  martyrdom  with  J-Jishop 
Alexander,  who  was  the  means  of  his  conversion." 
Another  Prefect  of  Rome,  under  Diocletian,  Chromatins, 
was  celebrated  in  the  Church  for  his  zeal  and  charity. 
He  set  free  1,400  slaves,  and  gave  them  abundant  means 
of  support ;  he  said  that  those  who  had  God  for  their 
Father  ought  not  to  be  the  servants  of  man.^  Melania, 
with  the  consent  of  her  husband  Pinius,  gave  freed«^m 
^  to  8,000  slaves ;  Ovinius,  a  French  martyr,  to  5,0U0,^^ 
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These  great  examples  were  followed  by  Christians  who 
were  not  so  rich*  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centary 
three  brothers  set  free  their  seventy-three  slayes.^^ 
Angnstme  told  the  people  in  one  of  his  bomilieB  tlwt 
several  clerks  of  the  Gharoh  of  Hippo  were  going  to 
emancipate  some  slayes  they  possessed.^  We  oaiinot 
doabt  that  many  others  did  the  same,  though  the  historians, 
struck  only  with  what  shows  in  large  proponiuns,  havo 
preserved  no  account  of  the  less  startling  facts.  Whilst 
rich  pagans  dirccted  in  their  will  that  the  blood  of  their 
slaves  should  be  shed  in  combats  in  the  arena»  Christiaii 
masters,  taught  by  the  Church,  gave  freedom  and  lega- 
cies to  their  slaves,  by  their  will.^ 

The  givmg  of  fireedom  assamed  a  solemn  eodesiastiosl 
character.  From  the  third  centnry  slaves  were  emanoi« 
pated  in  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  con- 
gregation, without  the  ancient  formalities.^  African 
councils,  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
asked  the  emperor  to  decree  that  enfranchisement  should 
be  always  concluded  in  church,  so  that  this  pious  custom - 
shoold  be  established.^  He  who  wished  to  free  a  slave 
led  him  by  the  hand  before  the  altar,  where  the  act  of 
mannmission  was  read^  by  which  the  master  gave  his 
servant  liberty,  because  he  had  found  him  faithful  in 
everything.®^  The  priest  added  his  benediction,  and  llio 
act  raised  to  this  religious  elevation  had  a  more  real  value 
than  civil  emancipation  in  pagan  society.  The  Christian 
freed  slave  regained  a  complete  and  honourable  liberty. 
He  entered  the  eommunity  of  his  brothers  snrronnded  by 
as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  servitude. 

§  3.  Qladiaion  and  Actors* 

Tlie  Church  took  still  further  means  to  abolish  slavery, 
by  endeavouring  to  diminish  the  number  of  people  whose 
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lives  were  spent  in  service.  With  tliis  aim  slie  recom- 
mended a  more  simple  life  to  Christian  masters.  She 
warmly  blamed  the  pagan  laxary  of  having  many  useless 
slaves,  as  dangerous  to  morality.  She  strove  to  suppress 
disgraceful  occupations  to  which  some  of  the  servile  race 
were  condemned.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  although  he 
did  uot  formally  disapprove  of  slaves,  thought  it  blamable 
to  keep  them  for  every  slight  service  of  pleasure  or 
luxury .^^  "  Why  have  you  so  many  slaves  ?  said  Chry- 
sostom,  a  little  later,  in  one  of  his  homilies  addressed  to 
Christians  at  Constantinople;  ''you  ought,  as  with  food 
and  clothes^  so  also  with  slaves,  to  limit  yourselves  to  what 
is  necessary.  And  what  necessity  is  there  for  so  many  ? 
I  cannot  see  it.  One  master  should  be  content  with  one 
servant ;  even  farther,  one  servant  should  be  enough  for 
two  or  three  masters.  If  this  seems  hard  to  you,  thiuk 
on  tliosewho  have  none,  and  who  serve  themselves  better 
and  more  quickly ;  for  God  has  created  us  capable  of 
helping  ourselves,  and  even  of  helping  others.  •  .  . 
If  you  doubt  it,  listen  to  Paul,  'My  hands  work  for  myself 
and  those  who  are  with  me.'  This  teacher  of  the  world, 
worthy  of  heaven,  did  not  blush  to  serve  so  many 
thousands  of  men ;  and  you,  you  think  yourselves  dis- 
graced unless  you  have  troops  of  slaves  in  your  train, 
not  knowing  that  therein  lies  your  dishonour.  For 
God  has  given  us  feet  and  hands  that  we  may  not  need 
servants.  What  will  you  do  with  these  swarms  of  slaves  t 
We  see  the  rich  walk  hke  shepherds  with  their  sheep,  or 
like  sellers  of  men,  to  the  baths  and  on  the  public  walks. 
But  I  will  not  lay  down  too  strict  a  law :  have  a  second  | 
servant.  If  you  add  more,  it  is  not  from  care  for  them^^ 
but  in  the  interest  of  your  own  luxury." 

Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  empire  the 
Church  fought  with  energetic  severity  against  the  abuses 
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to  which  pagan  society  subjected  slaves ;  she  strove  to 
suppress  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  roasters,  in  the 

double  interest  of  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  the 
unhappy  one  slio  would  snatch  from  their  hands. 

The  vice  of  TraiSepaaTia  was  rigorously  condemned, 
and  those  who  yielded  to  it  were  excommunicated  withoat 
hope  of  remission  of  the  sentence.^  Those  also  were 
chidden  who  kept  gladiators  or  actors,  and  who  went  to 
the  spectacles  and  games  in  the  circns. 

A  thousand  times  the  doctors  and  preachers  pictured 
the  danger  of  the  public  games  to  those  who  aspired  to 
be  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  combats  of 
gladiators  or  of  beasts  filled  them  with  profound  horror. 
They  saw  no  difference  between  a  homicide  and  the 
spectator  who,  seated  on  the  tier  of  the  amphitheatre, 
eager  and  pitiless,  watched  a  deadly  struggle ;  it  was 
becoming  an  accomplice  in  shedding  of  blood.*^  The 
Christian,  who  loves  every  roan  as  a  brother  and  respects 
life  because  it  is  the  gi  ft  of  God,  who  alone  has  the  right 
to  take  it  back,  ouglit  to  shun  these  bloody  sights,  which 
are  only  schools  of  barbarism,  or  as  Tutian  energetically 
calls  them,  "  horrible  feasts  where  the  soul  is  fed  on 
human  flesh  and  blood.''  The  Fathers  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  magistrates  could  authorize  these  com- 
bats, or  civilized  men  enjoy  ihem.^  To  those  who 
pleaded  in  their  justification  that  the  men  were  con* 
ddnned  criminals,  they  answered,  that  it  is  no  longer 
justice  when,  instead  of  punishing  the  guilty,  the  l:iw 
compels  him  to  add  a  second  crime  to  the  first  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  neighbour  for  the  savage 
pleasure  of  the  crowd.  If  the  object  of  puuishment  is 
improvement,  what  an  improvement  to  be  compelled  to 
kill  a  man  I  ^  But  this  excuse  of  the  pagans  was  not 
sincere,  because  we  know  that  there  were  gladiators  by 
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profession.  The  Church  endeavoured  to  suppress  this 
barbarous  oaHing.  She  refused  baptism  to  gladiators, 
without  deep  penitence  and  an  engagement  to  give  up 
their  profession.  She  also  exhorted  the  rich  to  conse- 
crate to  works  of  charity  the  sums  tbey  spent  in  support 
of  combatants.  "  Instead  of  buying  and  feeding  wild 
beasts/'  said  Lactantius,  "  ransom  prisoners  and  feed 
the  potir;  instead  of  bringing  togethur  men  to  kill  each 
othcr^  go  and  bury  the  innocent  dead.  What  advantage 
is  it  for  your  luxury  to  enrich  the  gladiators  and  up» 
hold  them  in  crime  ?  Use  well  and  with  sacrifice  your 
perishable  wealthy  in  order  that  for  your  true  well-doing 
Gkxl  may  give  yon  an  eternal  recompense.'' 

There  are  persons  who,  whilst  approving  the  vigoar 
sliowu  by  the  Cliurcli  in  opposition  to  these  homicidal 
games,  have  blamed  her  for  forbidding  with  equal  energy 
the  other  spectacles^ dances,  and  theatrical  representations. 
They  say  it  was  an  excess  of  strictness ;  it  was  despising 
art  and  suppressing  genius,  whibt  it  threw  a  gloomy  and 
melancholy  shade  over  life,  by  depriving  it  of  legitimate 
amusement.  This  reprosch  is  unfounded.  If  in  these 
spectacles  they  did  not  kill  the  body,  they  killed  the 
souls  of  both  actors  and  spectators.  Wo  need  not  refer 
again  to  the  deep  immorality  which  was  uubliishingly 
exhibited  on  the  Roman  stage  in  the  ages  of  the  deca- 
dence. If  we  recall  the  picture  that  was  sketched  in  our 
first  book,  we  find  that  the  dislike  o£  Christian  doctors 
for  spectacles  of  dancers  or  actors  was  extremely  well 
founded.  To  guard  the  members  of  the  Church  from 
almost  inevitable  corruption,  they  were  exhorted  to  re- 
frain from  the  theatre,  where  their  eyes  would  have  seen 
only  pictures  of  eti'eminate  voluptuousness,  and  their  ears 
have  heard  oidy  impure  or  criminal  words.  They  wei*e 
reminded  of  the  direful  influence  which  the  sight  of  the 
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iviokedneBS  of  gods  and  men  had  exerted  on  moraUty.^ 
Those  whoy  in  spite  of  these  warning^,  still  frequented 
the  theatreSy  now  become  so  impure,*'  were  deolared 
unworthy  of  Christian  communion.    Those  who  were 

naturally  eager  for  sights  were  pointed,  nut  only  to  the 
beauties  of  the  Bible,  but  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
world,  to  the  ri.^ing  and  setting  of  the  sun,  to  the  heavens 
resplendent  with  stars,  to  the  immensity  of  the  ocean, 
to  the  beanties  of  the  mountains  and  rivers.  What 
theatre  oonstrncted  by  the  hand  of  man/'  says  the  anther 
of  a  treatise  on  spectacles,  "  can  equal  these  wonders  of 
creation  ?  * 

If  those  exhortations  were  not  enough,  tho  Church 
issued  formal  prohibitions.  It  would  have  endangered 
the  future  of  Christian  society  if  she  had  not  joined 
severity  to  persuasion  to  attain  this  end^  as  far  as 
accorded  with  the  new  spirit  of  love  she  desired  to 
spread  in  the  world.  No  one  was  compelled  to  enter 
the  Church ;  but  once  having  done  so,  it  became  his  daty 
to  submit  to  the  rules  she  imposed.  Therefore  she 
had  the  right  to  forbid  the  Christians  to  attend  these 
spectacles,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  festivals.^  They 
were  absolutely  prohibited  to  catechumens  and  priests. 
The  latter  had  even  to  leave  festivities,  at  which  actors 
were  expected,  before  their  arrival.^^ 

Till  now  we  have  spoken  of  the  efforts  made  to  hinder 
ihe  attendance  of  spectators  at  the  theatre,  but  there 
was  an  equal  wish  to  lessen  tiie  number  of  actors  them- 
selves. The  Church  desired,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
dc^-radation  of  the  faithful,  which  would  result  from  tho 
sight  of  infamous  pictures  and  contact  with  degraded 
men,  but  to  withdraw  those  unfortunate  ones  from  this 
disgraceful  profession  who  had  adopted  it  in  despair, 
and,  sold  to  the  theatre,  were  kept  there  by  the  iataii^ 
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of  their  conditioa.  She  condemned  the  profession  of 
actor,  and  excommnnicated  those  who  followed  it ;  at 
the  same  time  she  tried  to  persuade  them  to  leave  it» 

by  showing  them  the  spiritual  dangers  to  which  they 

exposed  tli  en  is  elves  and  the  spectators.  "Nothing  can 
be  worse,"  say  the  Fathers,  than  to  feign  vice ;  one  ends 
by  becoming  one's  self  accustomed  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  personages  whose  parts  one  takes  ;  and  if  one  does 
not  do  this,  the  fiction,  which  is  a  lie,  should  for  that 
alone  be  condemned/'  To  this  consideration  Chris- 
tian preachers  add  earnest  appeals  to  the  dignity  of 
those  who  act.  What  can  be  more  dishonouring/'  says 
Chrysostom,  for  a  man,  and  especially  for  a  woman, 
than  to  give  themselves  for  a  spectacle  to  the  public,  to 
excite  the  laugliter  of  the  crowd,  and  the  bad  passions 
of  impure  men  1  This  is  to  debase  human  nature,  and 
to  prove  that  the  soul  is  no  longer  considered  worthy  of 
care.'' 

If  actorSy  tonched  by  these  motives,  consented  to  gire 
np  their  profession,  the  Church  opened  her  arms  to  re* 
ceive  them,  showing  more  charity  than  pagan  society, 

which  held  them  pitilessly  in  their  abject  state.  The 
councils  decided  that  they  might  receive  baptism  on 
condition  of  leaving  their  profession. If  that  had  been 
their  only  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Christian  charity 
provided  them  with  sufficient  means  to  begin  a  new  and 
more  honourable  life.  Cyprian  wrote  to  Euchratins  that 
a  converted  actor  must  be  aided  from  the  funds  of  the 
Chnreh.^*  These  men,  who  were  so  indignantly  refused 
admission  into  pagan  society,  sometimes  attained  the 
clerical  office.  Such  was  the  old  man  Cardamus,  formerly 
a  mime  and  drunkard,  who  became  sober  and  humble 
after  his  conversion,  was  accepted  as  priest  and  honoured 
with  the  esteem  of  Panlenus  of  Nol»/^   The  Charcb 
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eren  found  martyrs  amongst  former  courtesans,  as  she 
had  done  amongst  actors.    Genesins,  who  in  the  time 

of  Diocletian,  bad  to  play  in  Rome  in  a  satirical  piece 
against  Christianity,  felt  his  soul  enliglitened  by  grace 
at  the  moment  when  in  his  part  he  asked  for  baptism. 
He  was  converted,  and  as  he  refused  to  continue  in  his 
calling  to  which  he  was  bound  by  pagan  law,  he  was  pnt 
to  death,  glorifying  his  Bedeemer.^^ 

These  proofs  of  spiritual  freedom  are  the  most  power- 
inl  argument  in  favour  of  the  ideas  which  we  enunciated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  about  slaves.  We 
said  that  emancipation  did  not  need  a  reversal  of  the 
established  order  for  its  accomplishment,  and  we  have 
seen  what  it  could  do  in  the  soul.  In  this  as  in  all  social 
reforms,  Christianity  effects  the  transformation  of  society 
through  the  regeneration  of  individuals* 


(1)  **  It  IB  not  right  to  feel  ashamed,  if  people  consider  as  wretched  or 
helpMW  beeanse  we  work  with  oar  hande.** — Sp,  ad  Zenam  et  Serenumt 

c.  17  in  0pp.  Just.  Mart.,  p.  110.  (2)  Gen.  iii.  17-19.  (3)  Ambr..  De 
Jacob  et  Vita  Beatn,  I.  f,,  §  2  i.  vol.  i.  p.  452,  Chrysofit.,  Ilom.  33  et  G6  in 
Mat.f  vol.  vii.  pp.  37b  aud  Gi>5.  August.,  De  Opere  Monach.^  %  3,  vol.  vi. 
p.  849.  (4)  Bee  the  enoomiam  on  woilc,  Theodorel.,  Or.  7,  yol.  iy.  Pt. 
1,  p.  598  sq.  (5)  Chrysost.,  Horn.  1  in  Jlom.  xvi,  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 
((>)  Kp.,  c.  19.  p.  52.  (7)  Bk.  I.  c.  4  ;  Bk.  II.  c.  03  ;  Bk.  IV.  c.  11,  pp. 
2U5,  275,  301.  (8)  Chrysost.,  Jlom.  1  in  Horn,  xvi.,  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  178 
iq.  (9)  CcmMHU  Apost.,  IV.  11,  p.  301.  (10)  Basil.,  Pegula  Fu$, 
Truct,,  interrof^.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  (11)  Comtit.  Apost.,  IV.  2,  p.  295. 
Ambr.,  De  Oj/ic,  II.  c.  16,  $  76,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  Casftian.,  CoUatio  24,  c. 
12,  p.  617.  (12)  CoMtit.  Apost.,  VII.  12,  p.  3G9.  (13)  Chrysost.. 
Horn,  de  Eleemosyna,  toI.  iii.  p.  279.  (14)  This  is  the  subject  whioh 
Augustine  treats  in  his  work,  "  De  (tpere  lilonachorum,'*  vol,  vi.  p.  797  sq. 
(16)  Gennad.,  De  Viris  Illu.stra.,  c.  69,  p.  32.  (16)  Epiph..  Adv,  Bar., 
m.  t.  i  hier.  80,  no.  G,  vol.  i.  p.  1072.  (17)  Bef.  to  M.  WaQon's  8x4 
Tol.t  and  M oilier,  Bruchstiicke  au$  der  Getchichte  der  Aufhebvng  der 
Sklavereif  durck  das  Christenthum. — Tubingen,  1834,  p.  61  sq.  (IB) 
0. 19,  p.  52.  (19)  Clem.  Alex.,  Fadag.,  III.  c.  12,  vol.  L  p.  207. 
BaaiL,  De  ^r.  i.,  o.  91,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.  Laotani.,  Piv.  IngHt,  Y.  16,  ro\, 
i.  p.  399.  (20)  Or.  in  Terrae  Motum  et  Laz.,  §  7,  vol.  i.  p.  782  ;  Horn. 
22  in  Eph.,  §  2.  vol.  xi.  p.  107.  (21)  Horn.  15  in  Eph.,  §  3,  vol.  xi.  p. 
114,  (22)  Enarr.  in  Ft.  cxxiv.  §  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  1058.  Cf.  Clem. 
Al«Sn  Pifdag,,  HL  6,  toL  i.  p.  974.      (23)  GhiTioet.,  Stem,  4  tt  6  in 
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Gen.,  vol.  iv  VV-  665.  Angnst.,  Civit.  I^n.  XIX.  15,  vol.  vih 
423.  (24)  Horn.  22  in  i?;>/j..  §  1,  vol.  xi.  p.  1G5.  (25)  Qmrxt.  in 
Gen.f  1.  I.  qmistio  153,  vol.  iii.  p.  II.  p.  311.  Greg.  Naz.,  Carm.  I'ariu, 
carui.  52,  v.  29  sq.  vol.  ii.  p.  127  ;  Or.  16  et  24,  \ol.  L  p|..  256,  428. 
(26)  A  j'.  37,  J;  9  8q.,  vol.  ii.  p.  932 ;  De  Joseph  Patr.,  c.  4,  ^  20  ;  Z)« 
Jacob  et  Vita  lieata,  U.  3,  §  12,  vol  i.  p.  490,  462.  (27)  Tatian.  Or.  c. 
Qraeot^  o.  11,  p.  258.  TertuU.,  De  Corond,  o.  13,  p.  109.  Cypr.,  De  Opere 
et  EUenUf  p.  241.   Ambr.,  Fp.  37,  §  24,  vol.  ii.  p.  930.  Ciujaost.,  S^mo 

4  in  Oen.,  §  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  GCO.  Aogust,,  Semw  134,  §  3,  vol.  v.  p.  45.'>. 
Hilar.,  Tract,  in  Fs.  cxxxv.  §  C,  p.  4d5.  Paul.  Nol.,  Ep.  9,  p.  i4. 
Maoarios,  D«  Libertate  M«nti$,  e.  81,  p.  222.  (28)  Or.  in  iWtt  Jfolicai 
«t  Lax.,  §  7,  vol.  i.  p.  782.  (29)  Josus  Christ  is  our  •*  mMnminor.** — 
Ambr.,  De  Jacob,  etc.  Bk.  I.       (30)  Chrysost.,  Horn.  20  in  cap.  ix.  Gen., 

5  77,  vol.  iv.  p.  290.  (31)  Id.,  Horn.  22  in  iv/^/i.,  §  24;  //oin.  1  in 
/'fctlm.,  f  1,  vol.  xi.  pp.  166.  774.  (82)  Theodorti.,  Or.  8,  vol.  ir.,  P. 
I.  p.  694.       (33)  Tatian.,  Or.  c.  Gr<eco$,  c.  11,  p.  253.       (34)  Augu.st., 

•  Knarr.  3  in  Ps.  ciii.  §  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  867;  Sermo  21,  §  6,  vol.  v.  p.  79. 
Baa.,  De  Spirit,  s.,  o.  21,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  (35)  Ambr.,  De  Fide,  V.  8,  § 
109,  vol.  ii.  p.  570.  (36)  Id.  Ep.  37,  §  23.  vol.  iL  p.  986;  De  Joteph 
Patr.,  c.  4,  §  19,  vol.  i.  p.  490.  (37)  "  To  the  wise  man  evf  n  service  ia 
freedom."— id.  Ep,  37,  §  24,  p.  930.  Paul.  Nol.,  Ep.,  8,  v.  33  sq.  p.  41. 
Petr.  Chrysol.,  Sermo  115.  p.  499.  (38)  De  Corona^  o.  13,  p.  100. 
(89)  It  has  been  thought  that  this  title  was  ouly  applied  to  priests  and 
monks  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  Herraas  calls  all  the  ChriKtians  Bervants  <<f 
God  "  (Bk.  I.  vis.  1,  o.  p.  76).  TertuUion,  speaking  of  the  Christian  wife 
of  a  pagan  husband,  culs  her  **  the  handmaid  of  Ofod  "  {Ad  Vx.,  U.  6,  p. 
170);  ivith  him  Christians  in  general  are  "  servants  of  6od  "  {De  Spect,t 
c.  1,  p.  72).  The  Christians  of  Vienna  and  Lyons,  writin^r  to  the  Chria- 
tiaus  of  Asia,  style  themselves  "  douXot  XpiaroO  (Eubtib.,  JJist.  EccL,  V.  1, 
p.  164).  Both  ohOdren  and  women  were  so  called.  8eie  the  mioriptiona, 
Muratori,  vol.  iv.  p.  1831.  No.  10 ;  p.  1856,  No.  3  ;  p.  1892,  No.  7  etc. ;  and 
Keinesius,  p.  1004,  No.  419.  (40;  This  custom  was  iutrodaced  in  the 
4th  century.  August.,  Ep.,  155,  220,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4UG,  618.  (41) 
"  AoAovt  r«  wdrru/p  dpOpunriap  ia&rcm  clnu  Xoyjtirref.  MaearittV,  De  Corlf 
c.  3,  p.  138.  Ambr.,  De  Pnradian,  c.  14,  §  72  vol.  i.  p.  178.  { 1*2)  Lac- 
tant.,  Div.  Inttit.,  IV.  c.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  (43)  Ad  Folyc,  c.  4,  p.  41. 
(44)  Canon  3,  Mansi,  vol.  ii.  p.  1101.  (45)  Clirysost.,  Horn.  4  in  Tit.,  § 
8,  vol.  xi.  p.  753.  (46)  Constit.  Apott.,  IV.  12,  p.  301.  Cypr.,  Testim. 
adv.  Jud.,  III.  72,  p.  324.  (47)  Hier.,  Comm.  in  Phil.,  vol.  iii.  p.  451. 
(48)  Id.,  Comm,  in  Tit.,  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  429.  (49)  Chrysost.,  Uom,  22  tn 
Eph.,  §  1,  vol.  xi.  p.  16rt.  (50)  August.,  De  Atjone  ChrUtiano,  o.  7,  ^roL 
vi.  p.  181;  De  Civit.  Dei.,  XIX.  15.  vol.  Tii.  p.  423.  (51)  Canon  4 ; 
Mansi  vol.  vii.  p.  360.  (52)  "  Onerous  work,  it  is  true,  but  not 
necessarily  unhappy  for  a  man  .  .  .  yet  how  wretched  is  the  bond- 
age of  the  ■ool.'*— Hilar.,  Tract  In  JRi.,  ozzv.,  f  4,  p.  408.  All  davory 
is  full  of  bitterness." — August.,  Enarr.  in  Pi.  xcix..  §  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  806. 
Grig.,  C.  C<'/^».,  111.  54.  p.  483.  (53)  Acta  Martyrii  Ju.ttim,  c.  3  ;  in 
Oj>p.  Just.  Mart.,  p.  5JS6.  Grig.,  C.  Cels.  III.  55,  p.  484.  (64)  .Acta 
Mart.  Jvtt.  1.  c.  (56)  Oypr..  De  Laude  Uartprii^  p.  845.  (56)  M. 
Wallon,  vol.  iii.  p.  31«.  (57)  Nilus,  Perist.,  sect.  x.  c.  6.  p.  165.  (o^) 
laid.,  Pelue,,  L  ep.  306,  p.  (59)  Igoat.,  Ad  Polyc»,  o.  4.  p.  41. 
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(60)  Clem.  Alex.,  Padag.,  III.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  (61)  Nilus,  1.  c.  note 
1.  (G2)  Chry!*ost.,  Horn.  22  in  J'.ph.,  §  2,  Tol.  xi.  p.  V)7.  (03) 
Ambr.,  De  Jacob,  etc.  I.  3,  ^  12,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  (04)  August.,  Sermo 
68,iS,  Tol.  T.p.  236.  (65)  ConttiU  ApOit.,  IV.  12,  p.  302.  (66) 
Barn.,  c.  19,  p.  52.  Basil.,  Morafia,  req.  TT),  vol.  ii.  p.  311.  Petr. 
Chrysol.,  Sermo  20,  p.  111.  (07)  Cuiistit.  Aposl.,  IV.  6,  p.  lU?. 
{CSf  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  805,  can.  5  ;  Mansi,  toI.  ii.  p.  6.  (09)  Ep. 
2, 1  81,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  702.  (70)  Au-nst.,  De  Civit.  Dei,  XIX,  o.  16.  Tol.Tii. 
p.  424.  (71)  Clcui.  Alex.,  Vijcdan.,  III.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  Chrysost., 
Horn.  40  in  1  Cor.,  §  5,  vol.  x.  p.  3ti5. — Hieron.,  Ep.  130,  vol.  i.  p.  969. 
(72)  M.  WaUon,  lU.  p.  889,  tnd  inscriptions  ihexB  quoted.  (73)  Acta 
SS.,  Jany.,  vol.  i.  p.  GDI.  (74)  Hieron.,  £i>p.28,  108,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 
705.  (75)  Nilus,  Ferist.,  sect.  x.  c.  6,  p.  166.  (76)  Or.,  16,  vol.  i. 
p.  256.  (77)  Uom.  40  in  1  Cor.,  §  5,  vol.  x.  p.  885 ;  Uom.  11  in  Act., 
I  8,  vol.  is.  p.  98.  (78)  Horn,  19  in  Eph.,  §  5;  Horn,  1  in  PhiUm,,  % 
1.  vol.  xi.  pp.  141,  775.  (79)  Acta  SS.,  May,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  (80) 
A^ta  SS..  -lany.,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  (81)  Piguorius,  Comm.  de  servis, 
Padua,  1074,  (^lo.  pvaci.  Paliadius,  Iii*t.  Laus,  c.  119,  p.  226.  (82) 
Acta  83.,  Majt  rol,  p.  777.  (83)  Sermo  356,  §  8,  Tol.  ▼.  p.  966. 
(84)  Chrysost,,  Hnm.  13  in  Mat.,  §  0,  vol.  vii.  p.  170,  (8.^)  Constan- 
tine  found  this  custom  already  for  a  lou^'tinio  established  ;  "  Jamdudum 
pUcuit  ut,"  etc.  .  .  .  A.D,  316.  Cor^y.  1.  1,  tit.,  13, 1.  1.  (86) 
Canon.  Eccl.  Afric,  can.  04;  Mansi,  vol.  iii.  p.  770.  (87)  August., 
Sermn  21,  §  6,  vol.  v.  p.  79.  (88)  Clem.  Alex.,  Padag.,  III.  4,  vol.  i. 
p.  208.  (89)  Horn.  40  in  1  Cor.,  §  5,  vol.x.  p.  384.  (90)  Barn.,  Ep, 
0.  19,  p.  51.  Atbenag.,  Leg.,  c.  34,  p.  311.  Comtit.  Apo$t.,  VI.  88,  p, 
859.  Amob.,  I.  64,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  Chrygost.,  Horn.  12  in  1  Cor.,  §  5,  tm. 
X.  p.  103;  Horn.  5  in  Tit.,  §  4,  vol.  xi.  p.  762.— Council  of  Elvira,  a.d. 
805,  can.  71;  Mansi,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  (19)  Atheuag..  Leg.,  c.  35,  p.  312. 
Th«opb.,  Ad  Avtol,,  HI.  15,  p.  389.  Min.  Felix,  e.  80.  37,  pp.  117, 140. 
Anoll..  n.  41,  vol.  i.  p.  78  (92)  Tatian.  Or.  c.  Gracot,  c.  23,  p.  264. 
Cypr.. /.>.  1,  p.  3.  (93)  Tertull.,  De  Sju'rt.,c.  18,  p.  81.  Lactnnt., 
iSiv.  IiutU.,  VL  20,  vol.  i.  p.  490.  Chrysost.,  Uotn.  12  in  1  Cor.,  §  5, 
▼ol.  X.  p.  WB,  (94)  **  It  is  a  good  thing  when  the  guilty  an  punished. 
Who  but  the  guilty  man  will  dtuy  this  ?  And  yet  an  innocent  man  can- 
not  take  pleasure  in  the  punishment  of  another.  .  .  .  As  to  those, 
too,  who  are  condemned  to  the  games,  what  thing  is  this,  if  from  some 
less  aeriooB  crime  th^  torn  out  murderers  by  wav  of  improvement?" 
-Tertull.,  De  Sp>'rt.,  c.  18,  19,  p.  81.  (95)  Div.  liutit.,\l.  12,  vol.  i.  p. 
470.  (90)  Tatian,  Or.  c.  Graco.^.,  o.  22,  p.  263.  Theoph.,  Ad  AuioL, 
m.  15,  p.  389.  Clem.  Alez.,  Ptedag.,  III.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  Tertull.,  De 
SpMLf  p.  72  sq.  Lactant.,  Div.  Instit.,  VI.  20,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  Ambr., 
Sermo  5  in  Pi.  cxviii.,  vol.  i.  p,  1025.  Basil,  Comm.  in  F..t.,  c.  5,  §  156, 
irol.  i.  p.  490.  (97)  Chrysobt.,  Horn,  contra  Ludot  et  1  heatra,  vol.  vi.  p. 
S76  sq.  (98)  Tracl.  de  Sped,  in  0pp.  Cypr.,  p.  819.  (99)  Can.  Eccl. 
Afr.,  can.  61 ;  Mansi,  vol.  iii.  p.  707.  (lOO)  August.,  De  Syvibolo,  Sertno 
ad  Cutechnm.,  §  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  407.  Council  of  Laodic.ra,  1th  cent.,  can. 
54 ;  Mansi,  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  (101)  Council  of  Elvira,  a.x>.  305,  can.  62  ; 
Mansi,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  Council  of  Aries,  A.n.  814,  can.  5,  p.  479.  (102) 
Tatiau,  Or.  c.  (7r«c(M,  c.  22,  p.  263.  Aupu.st.,  Knurr,  in  Ps.  oxivii.  S  7, 
ToL  iv.  p.  1288.    Htrmo  51,  §  42,  vol.  v.  p.  1U7 ;  Sermo  198,  S  8,  p. 
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632.  (103)  ITnm.  37  in  Mat.,  §5  6,  7,  toI.  vii.  p.  422  sq.  (104) 
Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305,  canon  62  ;  of  Aries,  a.p.  314,  can.  5  ;  Mansi, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  10.  472  ;  Can.  Eccl.  Afrie.,  can.  63,  vol.  iii.  p.  767.  (105) 
i'p.  61,  De  UUtrione,  p.  101.  (106)  Paulin.  Nolan.,  Ep.  15,  19,  21; 
pp.  87,  108,  115.      (107)  lluinart.,  Acta  Martt,  pp.  2-70. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TUl  POOS  AND  mnrOBTUNATI. 

§  1.  Riches  and  Poverty, 

The  observation  wHich  closed  tbe  preceding  chapter 
solves  the  great  problem  of  riches  and  poverty  in  Chris- 
tian society.  Jesns  ChriRt  had  said,  "  To  the  poor  is  the 
Gospel  preached."  The  Church  inherited  this  teaching, 
and,  in  conformity  with  her  principle  of  the  equality  and 
spiritual  union  of  all  men,  calls  and  receives  to  her  bosom 
men  of  all  conditions.  Whilst  the  pagan  State  gave  the 
poor  man  an  inferior  and  dishonourable  position^  Chris- 
tianity ensured  for  him  as  good  a  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  the  rich  man ;  for  as  we  constantly  repeat,  the 
worth  of  man  is  not  estimated  there  by  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  his  external  state.  For  those  who  were 
deceived  by  a  hollow  civilization,  for  the  rich  and  learned, 
uncertain  of  their  future  and  vainly  seeking  a  solution  of 
their  doubts/  as  well  as  for  those  whom  this  civilization 
despised  on  aooonnt  of  their  poverty,  the  Gospel  became 
the  source  of  truth  and  peace. 

The  Divine  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  was  accessible  to 
all.  Unlike  that  of  the  philosophers^  who  taught  only  a 
small  number  of  unoccapied  men  in  the  leisure  hours  of 
an  easy  life,  it  might  be  grasped  by  all — the  poorest  and 
most  ignorant,  by  women  and  even  children;  for,  as 
Tatian  says  in  his  discourse  to  the  Greeks,    The  energy 
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of  the  aotil  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  weakness  or 
privation  of  the  body  she  inhabits.'**  The  pai^an  philoso- 
pher never  came  down  to  the  level  of  the  people,  whilst 
amongst  the  Christians,  he  who  aspired  to  wisdom  came 
to  the  ignorant  and  sinners  to  lead  them  through  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  to  a  purer  life.  God  made  men  to  lire 
in  society;  they  desire  to  help  one  another.  This  con- 
sideration proved  to  the  Fathers  the  need  of  giving  this 
help  first  to  those  who  required  it  the  most.  The  Chris- 
tian, inspired  by  the  charity  of  Jesus,  will  seek  those  who 
are  in  outward  circumstauces  beneath  him,  that  he  may 
raise  them  to  the  rank  reserved  for  them  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  We  are  separated/'  said  Ongen,  answering 
one  of  the  representatives  of  pagan  egoism,  ''we  are 
separated  from  the  animals,  which  have  no  intelligence, 
but  not  from  men  of  an  inferior  position.  They  are  our 
brothers  equally  with  those  who  fill  a  more  distinguished 
rank.'*'  The  Fathers  repeat  frequently  that  the  poor 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the  same  as  the  rich ; 
he  hopes  for  the  same  lieavenly  inheritance.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  supreme  judge  the  beggar  is  not  less  than  the 
emperor.  To  give  visible  proof  of  this  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  Christ  became  poor  and  humble,  without  a  place  to 
rest  His  head.  He  sent  His  disciples  to  conquer  the 
worlds  telling  them  not  to  provide  gold  or  silver.*  In 
this  way,  in  His  own  person  and  that  of  His  apostles.  He 
ennobled  that  which  had  been  the  object  of  such  profound 
contempt  in  the  pagan  world.  The  poor  man,  theu,  is 
worthy  of  the  same  respect,  and  ought  to  be  received 
with  the  same  love,  as  those  who  have  not  to  struggle 
with  misery :  whoever  despises  him  despises  and  offends 
God.« 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  slaves,  Christianity 
tends  to  raise  the  poor,  by  representing  poverty  and 
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riches  as  external  coTiditions,  indifTeront  in  themselves, 
and  independent  of  the  personal  worth  of  inan.  The 
Stoics  professed  to  hold  an  analogous  theory ;  but  it  was 
less  complete  than  that  held  hj  the  Churchy  for  she  alone 
taught  that  there  are  imperishahle  treasares  superior  to 
any  earthly  ones.*  The  rich  and  poor  come  into  the 
world  and  go  out  of  it  in  the  same  nakedness/  Riches 
are  only  lent  by  God,  in  whose  power  she  trusts,  and  who 
can  in  an  instant  raise  whom  He  will,  and  cast  down  him 
who  glorifies  himself.^  Poverty  is  no  more  an  evil  than 
wealth  is  a  good  :  they  may  be  equally  honourable  or 
equally  contemptible,  according  to  the  nse  made  of  them.* 
The  only  real  riches  or  poverty  is  what  exists  in  the  soul. 
''No  one/'  said  Lactantius,  "is  poor  before  God  but  he 
who  lacks  justice,  and  no  one  is  rich  but  he  who  abounds 
in  virtues";  or,  as  Ambrose  expresses  it,  "  It  is  not  the 
census,  but  the  qualities  of  the  soul  that  show  the  rich 
man. 

But,  it  has  been  asked,  was  the  Gospel  only  preached 
to  the  poor  to  offer  them  the  derisive  consolations  of  a 
sterile  theory  ?  Can  the  man  who  is  the  prey  of  suffer- 
in  g  and  misery  be  contented  with  a  speculative  equalily^ 

without  real  resnlts  to  himself?  What  relief  can  he  find 
in  the  abstract  idea  of  the  indifference  of  poverty  or 
riches?  Sh'»nld  not  Christians  hasten  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  social  order  by  a  more  equal  division  of 
worldly  wealth ;  that  is  to  say,  by  taking  away  the 
superfluities  of  some,  to  improve  the  position  of  others  ? 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  Fathers  which  ap- 
parently support  these  ideas.  Some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated doctors  seem  to  speak  of  the  sin  of  personal 
property  and  the  justice  of  community  of  goods,  but,  on 
weighing  their  words,  we  see  easily  in  what  sense  they 
ought  to  be  understood.    Barnabas,  in  warmly  recom- 
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mending  the  dntj  of  charity,  says  that  wo  onght  not  to 
ooniider  anything  as  belonging  to  onrselTos  alone,  Irat  to 

share  evor^'tliing  with  our  neighbour;  for  if  there  is 
coranuiuiou  in  spiriLual  and  everlasting  things,  with  how 
much  greater  riglit  oiiglit  it  to  exist  in  these  temporary 
things.^-  Filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  example  of  the 
first  Ghrtstians  in  Jerusalem,  amongst  whom  none  were 
in  poverty  becaose  they  had  all  things  in  oommon, 
Ohi^sostom  ezpresses  the  wish  that  the  £aithfal  in  Con* 
stantinople  shonld  imitate  this  ''repoblio  worthy  of 
angels,"  by  introducing  amongst  themselves  community 
of  goods,  llich  and  poor  would  be  happier.  All  would 
bo  able  to  live  comfortably,  which  would  bo  a  great 
blessing.  It  would  bo  heaven  on  earth,  and  a  strong 
means  ot  attracting  pagans  to  a  society  where  they  saw 
the  reign  of  so  much  love.^^  About  the  same  time 
Ambrose  of  Milan  tried  to  argne  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  natural  right.  "  Nature/'  he  says^ created 
everything  for  common  use.  If  then  there  are  men  who 
are  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  the 
earth,  it  is  contrary  to  nature.  The  unequal  division  of 
this  wejdth  is  the  result  of  et^.iisni  and  violence.  Nature 
is  the  mother  of  common  right,  usurpation  is  the  mother 
of  private  right.''  Augustine,  by  different  reasoning, 
arrives  at  a  like  result.  He  writes  to  one  of  his  friends^ 
that  the  faithful  alone  can  possess  his  wealth  justly  and 
worthily,  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  weslth  of  whibh  he 
will  not  make  a  good  use.  The  ownership  of  unbelievers 
is  impious  and  unjust,  because  they  make  use  of  their 
property  for  evil.  J^ious  Christians  therefore  ought  to 
possess  everything,  because  they  alone  kuow  how  to  ui>e 
it  righdy."  ^* 

These  passages  seem  explicit,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  strength  is  only  in  the  expression,  and  that  they  are 
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inteDded  to  depict  an  ideal  State^  or  to  give  a  more 
earnest  exhortation  to  Christians  to  pxactical  charity. 
Barnabas  himself^  a  little  before  the  passage  just  qaoted, 
recommends  a  man  not  to  ooyet  bis  neighbour's  goods. 
That  pre-sapposes  that  the  neighbour  has  the  greatest 
right  of  possession.  How  can  we  explain  the  contradic- 
tion between  this  precept  and  that  of  sharing  with  the 
poor,  if  the  latter  was  not  simply  advice  addressed  to 
charity,  leaving  it  entirely  free  ?  Chrysostom  limits  him- 
self to  the  wish  that  the  ideal  formed  by  his  imagination 
piay  be  realised  some  day,  and  Angastine  emphatically 
dedares  that  what  he  believes  to  be  right  cannot  be 
applied  in  practice.  He  adds,  that  the  injustice  of  the 
ownership  of  the  impious  must  be  tolerated  in  this  world, 
because  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  civil  law,  which  ought  to 
be  observed  by  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  prohibit  him  from  taking 
away  the  possessions  of  a  wicked  man,  whatever  may  be 
his  right  to  them.  Ambrose  had  no  other  intention  than 
to  inspire  the  faithful  with  more  entire  devotion  to  the 
poor.  When  he  shows  that  everything  is  created  for  the 
use  of  all,  that  the  poor  man  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
uocessities  of  life,  he  intends  that  no  one  shall  look  at 
his  property  as  being  absolutely  for  himself  alone.  He 
wishes  charity  to  bo  regarded  as  a  just  duty  towards 
one's  neighbour.  Besides,  the  frequent  exhortations  to 
almsgiving  that  these  same  Fathers  addressed  to  the 
well-to-do  members  of  their  churches,  are  the  surest 
proof  that  they  did  not  strive  to  realise  these  Utopian 
theories.  To  invite  some  one  to  give  for  charity — tha^  is, 
to  practise  a  free  and  voluntary  virtue — is  to  acknowledge 
that  what  he  gives  belongs  to  him,  that  he  is  the  master 
of  it  and  can  use  it  as  he  will. 

As  slavery  was  not  abolished  by  violence,  nor  woman 
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emancipated  by  a  sndden  reversal  of  social  order,  so 

also  the  poor  must  not  bo  enriched  by  the  spoliation  of 
the  wealthy.  On  the  contrary,  property,  which  was  as 
carefully  guarded  by  the  laws  of  Moses  as  by  those  of 
Home,  is  never  grasped  at  by  the  Charch,  nor  by  her 
institutions  and  prindples.  She  never  attacks  the  right 
of  each  man  to  own  what  he  acquires  by  legitimate 
means.  Positive  &cts,  and  many  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  even  from  those  whom  we  have  qnoted  as 
apparently  contradictory,  prove  the  respect  of  Chris- 
tianity for  property.  The  Fathers  knew  nothing  of  the 
ancient  Roman  distinction  between  property  absolute, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  State,  and  property  not 
absolute  (res  vMncipi  and  res  non  manopt),  for  Chris- 
tians there  is  only  one  kind  of  propertyj— true,  natural, 
individual  ownership  of  things  lawfully  possessed,  because 
they  have  been  gained  by  just  means.^*  The  State  and 
the  Church  have  no  power.  Christianity,  which  has 
re-established  the  rights  of  a  free  personality,  does  not 
deduce  the  right  of  property  from  a  professed  concession 
of  a  society  superior  to  the  individuals;  it  derives  it 
fit>m  Qod  alone,  the  Creator  of  all,  who,  according  to 
Augustine,  is  the  Father  of  the  ^mily,  whose  children 
and  servants  we  are.  What  we  possess  is  only  a  loan 
of  which  we  are  allowed  the  useA'  He  lends  it  to  us 
that  wo  may  use  it  in  accordance  with  ilis  will.  Each 
uf  us  is  responsible  for  what  he  has  received,  but  no  one 
has  the  right  to  call  our  ownership  in  question.^® 

We  have  seen  before  that  the  possession  of  earthly 
wealth  is  regarded  as  indi£ferent  by  Christianity,  as 
adding  no  real  mont  to  the  owner.  We  can  be  citisens 
of  the  Idngdom  of  God  without  having  the  smallest 
possession.  The  poor  man  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
exposed  to  less  temptation  than  the  rich ;  it  should  be 
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leas  troable  to  bim  to  rise  above  eartbly  things.  At  a 
Tepy  early  time  tbere  were  Christians  who  exaggerated 

these  ideas,  and  considered  riches  as  a  hindrance  to 
salvation.  This  arose  with  some  from  a  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, or  the  desire  of  attaining  greater  perfection  by 
absolate  renunciation ;  with  others  it  was  jealousy  of 
riches.  From  the  time  that  these  tendencies  showed 
tbemselves,  tbe  Fathers  opposed  them  witb  the  eternal 
tmtb  of  tbe  prindples  of  tbe  Gospel.  Already  Clement 
of  Alexandria  bad  written  a  special  treatise  to  prove  that 
poverty  is  not  essential  to  salvation,  that  riches  are  not 
a  reason  for  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
it  wonld  be  irrational  to  suppose  that  Christianity 
demands  the  renunciation  of  property,  because  in  that 
case  beggars  would  be  the  best  of  the  faithful^  which 
is  contradicted  by  experience.^'  An£^tine»  Ambrose^ 
Jerome^  Panlinns  of  Nola,  and  many  other  writers  of 
tbe  Cbnrob,  teach  that  riobes  are  not  to  be  condemned 
in  themselves.  They  may  become  very  nsefnl,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  done  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
poverty  alone  does  not  make  a  man  holy  and  pleasing 
to  God.  Every  poor  man  is  not  just,  as  every  rich  man 
is  not  condemned,  foverty  and  the  renunciation  of 
riches  are  useless  if  tbe  vices  are  retained.^ 

Tbe  Cbnrcb^  then,  neither  teaches  that  riches  are  a 
bindranoe  to  salvation  nor  that  tbe  poor  have  rights 
over  the  possessions  of  tbe  rich.  Far  from  ezpiting  tbe 
passions,  she  seeks  to  calm  them  by  raising  the  thoughts 
from  earth  and  uniting  human  hearts  in  the  bonds  of 
love.  The  early  Christians,  filled  with  these  thoughts, 
did  not  feel  humiliated  by  their  poverty.  They  accepted 
their  despised  condition  as  a  glory,  and  answered  the 
pagans  who  reproached  them  with  it:  ''We  are  not 
poor^  fbr  we  iiave  need  of  nothing;  we  do  not  covet  tbe 
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wealth  of  others ;  we  are  rich  in  God.  He  who  possesses 
mach^  if  he  desire  more^  is  poorer  than  we.''  In  later 
timesj  men  filled  with  difierent  sentiments  were  to  be 
found  amongst  Christians.  Egdsm  and  envy  reappeared. 
There  were  rich  people  with  very  slight  leanings  to 
charity,  and  poor  ones  who  repeated  with  murmurs 
these  words,  so  oflen  heard  again  in  our  own  days,  "God 
ought  not  to  have  made  the  poor;  there  should  have 
been  only  the  rich."  22  This  bad  spirit  was  energeti- 
cally opposed  by  the  doctors  of  the  Chnroh.  In  the 
midst  of  pagan  society,  in  the  presenoe  o£  nniveissl 
misery  and  poverty,  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to 
carry  effort  on  behalf  of  the  poor  to  extremes;  bnt  the 
Church,  which  realized  jastice  only  through  charity, 
knew  Low  to  rctVain.  Her  writers  and  preachers  cease- 
lessly reminded  the  poor  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Besides  the  considerations  which 
raised  them  from  their  low  estate,  they  are  exhorted  to 
bear  their  poverty  with  oonrageons  resignation,  and  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  example  of  the  pagans  into  on 
against  the  rights  of  property.**  ''The  hand  of  the 
Christian,''  said  Asterins,  in  one  of  his  homilies,  ''ooght 
only  to  be  held  out  to  give  alms,  never  to  seize  what 
does  not  belong  to  him.  He  may  protect  his  own 
fortune,  but  he  must  not  touch  that  of  another.^*  "  Why 
are  yon  to  be  pitied  ?  said  Ambrose.  The  bird  of  the 
air  is  not  richer  than  yon,  and  still  it  is  joyful ;  it  does 
not  despair ;  it  sings,  for  Qod  takes  care  of  it.  Be  then, 
as  it  is,  without  fear  for  yonr  life,  oast  yonr  care  on 
Divine  goodness.''  ^  This  trust  in  Gk»d  mnst  lead  the 
poor  to  be  contented  with  their  lot.  They  are  exhorted 
to  the  work  which  Chiistiauity  had  restored  to  its 
dignity,  that  they  may  gain  a  livelihood ;  and  if  their 
labour  was  insuihcient,  or  their  hands  were  weakened 
by  illness  or  age,  charity  was  ready  to  fill  ap  the  gap. 
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§  2.  Chrutian  Beneficence  towards  the  Poor  in  General.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Ohnrch  did  not  desire  to  abolish 
the  rights  of  property.  She  honours  man  in  every  state. 
She  respects  his  personality  and  all  belonging  to  it. 
She  does  not  favour  pretensions  which  would  cause  the 
overthrow  of  aociety.  Stilly  that  brotherhood  may  be 
realized^  men  separated  by  the  dififerenoe  of  their  position 
in  tlie  worlds  are  told  to  approaoh  one  another.  This 
oannot  be  brought  abont  by  foroe ;  it  is  dbariiy  alone 
wbioh  is  destined  to  bridge  l&e  abyss  which  separated 
the  classes  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  Fathers  represent  active  and  helpful  charity,  kind- 
ness towards  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  duties.  It  is  a  mark  by  which  the 
tme  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  distingnished 
from  the  world ;  for  as  Ignatius  says^  "  The  pagans  leave 
tiiose  wbo  cannot  protect  themselves ;  they  have  no  care 
for  those  wbo  are  hungry  and  thirsty/'  The  writers 
and  orators  of  the  Obnrob  employ  all  the  resoarces  of 
their  faith  and  talents  to  press  Christians  to  be  charitable 
in  all  circumstances.  Charity  is  the  object  of  their  most 
eager  solicitations  in  every  epoch, — in  the  days  of  the 
infant  Church,  in  the  midst  of  persecutions^  and  after 
triumphs;  when  the  Roman  world  was  still  rich  and  powers 
fal,  as  wben,  after  its  lall^  it  was  impoverished  and  sold  to 
barbarians.  All  are  wiUiont  distbiction  the  apostles  of 
ahnsgiving ;  and  if  some  amongst  them,  as  Ghrysostom 
or  Augustine,  merit  this  title  in  a  higher  degree,  it  is 
only  that,  placed  in  the  midst  of  special  circumstances, 
they  had  occasion  more  frequently  to  exliort  their  hearers 
to  charity.^  ''Bounty/'  says  Cyprian  in  his  eloquent 
treatise  on  alms,  "  is  true  riches.  It  is  a  great  blessing 
given  by  Qod  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  good  to  others. 
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It  is  a  Divine  thing,  a  crown  of  peace,  to  be  able  to 
soothe  sorrow  and  to  dry  tears.  The  benoiicent  man  is 
a  liviDg  representation  of  Grod  npon  earth.-^  It  is  he 
who  gives  to  God  the  worship  most  pleasing  in  His 
sight;  ^  for  it  is  better  to  do  the  works  of  charity  than 
to  ornament  chnrches  or  to  enrich  them  with  precious 
vases/' » 

The  Fathers  addressed  tliese  exhortations  specially  to 
those  to  whom  God  had  given  wealth.  It  is  through 
the  free  charity  of  the  rich,  aiding  the  work  of  the  poor, 
that  inequalities  of  fortune  should  gradually  disappear. 
"  The  rich  and  strong/'  said  a  Christian  poet  of  the  third 
centnij^  '*  onght  to  be  the  support  of  the  poor  and  weak, 
as  the  tree  supports  the  vine/'"  We  have  seen  that 
Ambrose  represented  charity  as  a  duty  ofjtutiee,  Chry- 
sostom  said  with  the  same  meaning  that  "  the  rich  are 
only  the  administrators  of  goods  for  the  poor ;  to  refuse 
their  necessities  is  to  rob  them,  to  deprive  them  of  what 
is  theirs  by  nature  and  right.  Starting  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  united  by  the  ties  of  a  spiritual  parentage, 
they  ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  inheritance  that  each 
father  leaves  to  his  family/' "  Salvian  goes  further  still. 
Looking  at  riches  as  an  obstacle  to  salvation,  be  says, 
"  It  is  wrong  to  leave  them  to  men  who  may  make  a  bad 
use  of  them.  The  father  should  only  leave  part  of  his 
possessions  to  his  children,  and  that  on  condition  that 
they  are  pious  and  charitable;  all  the  rest  ought  to 
retnm  by  right  to  the  poor/'  ^  That  was  an  exaggerated 
demand,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  man 
who  formulated  it.  It  ignored  family  rights  and  the  free 
nature  of  charity,  therefore  it  could  not  become  a  general 
law  of  the  Church.  The  Fathers  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
that  a  man  shall  willingly  sacrifice  everything  to  rescue 
a  desolate  brother  from  misery ;  but  this  sacrifice,  in- 
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spired  by  love  only,  must  always  be  free.  If  ibis  were 
not  80»  tibe  Fathers  need  not  have  combated  Boyigorously 
the  excuses  of  tbe  rich  as  to  the  need  of  supporting  their 
nmk  or  lemng  a  fortune  to  their  faiiuliee.  These  oon- 
ndemtions^  that  are  brought  forward  to  dispense  with  the 
duties  of  beneficence,  ought  to  disappear  before  the  im- 
perious duty  of  helping  men  in  loss  and  peril.^'* 

With  the  same  motives  the  Fathers  energetically 
denounce  usury,  a  destructive  scourge  of  Eonian  society. 
According  to  Chrysostom  it  is  a  doable  sin :  it  increases 
the  misery  of  the  poor  and  feeds  the  avarice  of  the  rich.** 
"The  nsnrer/'  he  says  elsewhere^  "helps  the  poor  man  only 
to  rain  him  afterwards^  like  one  who  holds  ont  his  hands 
to  a  wrecked  straggler  in  the  waves,  only  to  plange 
him  more  certainly  into  the  depths." "  The  doctors  of 
the  Church,  placed  in  a  world  full  of  abuses  to  which 
they  must  continually  oppose  the  ideal  perfection  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  held  the  opinion  that  all  interest  on  a 
loan  was  usnry,  an  nnlawful  gain.  If  a  brother  needed 
money  for  a  pressing  want,  it  ooght  to  be  lent  to  him 
without  interest,  for  there  can  be  no  charity  in  the  desire 
to  gain  personal  profit  from  it.**  The  poor  are  also 
exhorted  not  to  go  to  nsnrers,  that  they  may  not  em* 
ban'ass  their  personal  freedom  by  obligations  above 
their  strength,  but  to  provide  their  livelihood  by  work 
and  economy .^^  If,  notwithstanding  these  exhortations, 
pressed  by  need  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  usurers,  rich 
Christians  ought  to  free  them ;  for  to  pay  the  debt  of  the 
poor  is  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  deeds  of  charity*^ 

It  is  not  only  the  rich  who  are  exh<»ted  by  the  Fathers 
to  help  the  poor  and  unhappy ;  they  desire  every  one  to 
give  according  to  his  means.  The  spiritual  brotherhood 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  imposes  equal  obligations  on  all. 
The  misery  of  the  beggar  accuses  the  harshness  of  all 
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who  own  property.  It  is  a  severe  warning  intended  to 
remind  iia  of  the  will  of  God.*^  Sympathy  with  misfor- 
tuno  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  amount  of  one's  posses- 
sions. The  preachers  of  the  Church  present  their  touch* 
ing  pictures  of  the  misery  of  the  poor  to  all  GhristiaiiSj  to 
arouse  all  alike  to  benevolence.  When  each  gives,  how- 
ever little  it  may  be,  the  united  eharity  of  several  will 
relieve  miseries  which  one  alone  could  not  accomplish. 
He  who  has  uo  money  to  give  must  not  refrain  through 
false  shame  from  serving  those  as  destitate  as  himself. 
In  default  of  material  help,  he  can  give  them  counsel,  and 
comfort  them  with  proofs  of  affection,  especially  by  the 
example  of  his  own  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.^ 

The  priests  should  head  their  flocks  in  the  practice  of 
this  universal  charity,  as  setting  an  example  of  the 
virtues  they  taught.  They  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
protectors  and  keepers  of  the  poor  and  of  all  those  unhappy 
ones  in  respect  to  whom  pagjin  society  was  utterly  merci- 
less.^ Bound  to  a  simple  and  temperate  life,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  be  more  charitable,^^  their  house  and 
table  were  open  to  the  poor  of  all  kinds,^  whom  they 
received  without  sharpness,  avarice,  or  distinction  of 
persons,  with  equal  kindness  for  all.^  The  bishops  were 
above  all  called  to  serve  all  Christians,  their  brethren. 
There  must  be  for  them  neither  poor  nor  rich.*'  Their 
glory  was  to  be  the  provideuco  of  the  poor,  whilst  to 
enrich  themselves  was  ignominious.*^  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  lay  down  their  duties  in  these  words: 
"  To  orphans  take  the  place  of  a  father ;  to  widows  give 
the  protection  they  would  have  had  from  their  husbands ; 
help  young  people  who  desire  to  many  with  your 
counsels ;  find  work  for  the  artizans ;  have  pity  on  the 
infirm ;  receive  strangers  beneath  your  roof ;  give  food 
and  drink  to  those  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  and 
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oloihes  to  the  naked;  Ymi  the  eiok  and  help  the 
prieonera.''  ^ 

What  we  hare  said  in  vetoenoe  to  Ghrirtian  benefi- 
oenoe  in  general  would  be  enough  to  show  the  new  spirit 

with  which  Christianity  was  replacing  ancient  egoism, 
but  we  shall  add  still  some  traits  that  mark  the  difference 
still  more  clearly  between  the  Christian  and  pagan  spirit. 
The  pagan  repulsed  the  poor  with  contempt,  which  bo 
oonsidered  to  be  greatness  of  soul  If  he  chanced  to 
help  him,  it  mm  with  seeret  dislike  and  nearly  always 
with  some  egoistioal  motifa  Tlie  Christian,  on  the  con- 
trary^ gave  with  joy,  without  mnnnnr  or  vegte^ ;  he  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  relieve  a  brother."*  The  pagan,  if 
he  gave,  gave  only  what  he  could  spare  without  harming 
his  own  interests ;  the  Christian  should  give,  not  only  of 
his  superfluity,  but  of  his  necessities.^^  The  pagan  gave 
only  to  those  from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  some 
benefit  himself,  or  who  needed  help  to  faise  their  position 
in  the  world ;  all  the  others,  those  partionlarly  whom  he 
thought  nseless  to  the  State,  were  unworthy  of  his  egois- 
tical and  political  benevolence.  The  Christian,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  give  without  distinction  to  all  who 
held  out  their  hand,  without  asking  if  they  are  worthy  of 
help,  what  use  they  will  make  of  it,  or  if  they  are  still 
nsefol  to  society.^^  The  pagan  gave  most  frequently 
through  ostentation  or  ambition ;  he  mined  himselif  with 
krgessee  to  gain  the  favoor  oS  the  populace,  without 
benefit  to  the  crowd  whose  miseries  increased  with  idle- 
ness, or  to  the  really  miserable  who  perished  deserted  by 
all.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  raised  their  voice  ener- 
getically against  these  excesses  of  pagan  pride  and 
degradation.**  The  kindness  inspired  by  compassion  for 
a  neighbour's  sorrows  is  not  to  be  found  there.  It  is 
almost  a  saoriiege  to  give  what  ought  to  return  to  the 
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poor  to  tkose  who  are  not  such.  There  is  only  one  true 
beneTolence :  it  is  through  love  to  cherish  those  who 
want  everything,  even  when  they  can  no  longer  render 
service.^  When  Christians  stQl  imbued  with  pagan  pride 
wished  to  appear  holy  before  men  by  giving  largesses  to 
the  poor,  or  providing  them  with  agapce  or  repasts  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  the  Fathers  rebuked  thera  severely ; 
they  reminded  them  that  almsgiving  is  nothing  without 
the  grace  of  charity.^^  In  the  kingdom  of  God  external 
work  has  no  intrinsic  value.  Egoism  most  be  replaced 
by  love.  It  is  vain  to  give  np  wealthy  to  give  to  the 
poor,  to  free  the  slaves^  if  it  is  done  to  get  hononr  from 
men ;  it  is  not  charity.  It  is  easier  to  strip  one's  self 
of  riches  than  of  pride.  Only  the  man  regenerated  by 
faith  in  Christ  can  be  charitable,  for  he  only  knows  how 
to  be  humble  and  disinterested.*' 

In  Christian  society  charity  did  not  remain  a  sterile 
though  beautiful  theory,  but  realised  itself  in  facts.  It  in« 
spired  the  faithful  and  their  pastors,  and  commonities  and 
individuals  vied  with  one  another  in  love  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor.  In  the  misery  of  the  times  of  the  decadence 
Christians  fonnd  nnmerons  occasions  to  exercise  their 
charity.  No  period  of  the  Church  showed  so  many  and 
such  toucliiug  examples  of  devoted  love.  This  had 
never  been  seen  in  antiquity,  because  it  was  thoroughly 
incompatible  with  its  spirit,  but  it  was  realized  by  Chris* 
tianity.  The  Churches  formed  a  special  administration 
for  the  support  of  their  poor.  They  regulated  the  appli- 
cation of  their  bounty,  whilst  leaving  to  individual  charity 
its  spontaneity. 

The  custom  of  making  oblations  for  the  poor  was 
introduced  very  early.  These  were  offerings  laid  on  the 
altar  after  a  religious  service,  or  brought  to  the  priest 
every  month.   Thej  were  entirely  voluntary ;  every  one 
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oontributed  aooording  to  his  means.'''  When  these  were 
inenfficientj  they  willingly  imposed  privations  on  ihem- 
aelves  whidh  were  not  preacribed  by  any  role*  Justin 
Martyr  had  said  already  that  those  who  before  their 
conversion  loved  riches,  joyfully  made  sacrifices  for  the 
poor.*  They  fasted  for  a  day  and  gave  the  money  saved 
to  the  offertory.^'  Many  Christians  imposed  on  them- 
selves these  vokintary  fasts  for  this  reason  .^^  After  the 
death  of  any  member  of  the  family  the  sorvivors  con- 
tinned  to  give  oblations  or  alms  in  the  name  of  the  dead, 
who  was  not  thonght  of  as  absent^  bnt  as  still  making 
part  of  the  spiritoal  oommnnity  of  the  kingdom  of  God.*^ 
The  Chnroh  never  acoepted  offeriDg^  from  every  one. 
She  refused  those  which  were  not  prompted  by  a  pure 
heart ;  she  wished  that  to  aid  the  poor  should  be  con- 
sidered an  honour  as  well  as  a  duty.  She  therefore 
refused  the  oblations  and  alms  of  men  wlio  had  acquired 
their  wealth  unjustly,  or  who  were  known  to  be  harsh  in 
their  dealings.  She  refused  to  accept  them  from  the 
ezcommnnicated  or  penitents.** 

A  special  fund  was  soon  formed  from  the  oblations,** 
which  was  increased  by  legacies  left  to  the  eharohes** 
for  the  help  of  the  poor.  Aceoiding  to  the  ancient 
Fathers,  this  fund  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate.^*  To  steal  or  wast^  it  was  considered  a 
sacrilege  which  exceeded  highway  robbery  in  cruelty,  for 
it  was  to  kill  the  poor.^  The  Church  also  anathematized 
the  nn&ithfol  priest  or  the  powerful  man  who  oonld  be 
guilty  of  this  crime.*'  To  gnard  the  patrimony  of  the 
poor  from  the  needs  and  depredations  of  rapacions  lords^ 
she  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Ohristian  emperors 
special  lawyers  who  were  charged  to  defend  the  interests 
of  ecclesiastical  wealth.*'  The  supreme  administration 
of  this  wealth  belonged  to  the  bishopsj  born  guardians  of 
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the  poor.^  Under  their  o^ersiglit  the  gifts  were  receiyed 
and  distributed  by  deacons^  who  were  chftiged  to  keep  a 
list  of  the  poor^  to  visit  them,  find  ont  thmr  needs,  and 
watch  their  condnct.^ 

Deaconesses  were  appointed  to  aid  poor  women.  This 
was  a  touching  institution,  springing  from  delicacy,  and 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  kind  aud  sympathetic 
spirit  of  Christian  women.  To  have  sent  the  deacon  to 
visit  the  women  would  have  given  rise  to  pagan  calum- 
nies; the  deaconess  alone  could  freely  enter  the  women's 
apartments  to  carry  help  and  consolation  to  her  sisters.^ 
These  servants  of  Christ  were  chosen  ordinarily,  and  in 
accordance  with  apostolic  cnstom,  from  widows  of  one 
husband,  aged  at  least  sixty  years.  This  double  con- 
dition was  fixed  because  of  the  experience  and  serious 
disposition  of  widows.  Having  felt  the  sorrow  of  losing 
the  companion  of  their  life,  they  were  led  to  sympathise 
with  the  griefs  of  others.^^  As  however  devotion  and 
compassion  are  not  the  privilege  of  aged  women  alone, 
unmarried  and  yonnger  women  were  also  taken  for 
deaconesses.^  It  even  came  to  pass  that  this  ministry 
was  given  excliisrively  to  married  women  whose  husbands 
were  still  living.^*  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was 
not  a  uniform  rule  in  all  the  churches  in  this  respect. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  that  led  the  French 
councils  to  be  the  first  to  suppress  an  office  so  useful  to 
the  Church,  and  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
gentle  charity  the  Saviour  gives  to  women.** 

If  the  laity  ought  to  give  indiscriminately  to  all  who 
asked,  the  bishop  and  deacon,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  should  only  bestow  it  with 
discernment.  They  were  bound  to  refuse  alms  to  those 
who  had  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  especially  to  those 
whose  poverty  was  their  &iult.   Those  whose  age  or 
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infirmities  hindered  them  from  working,  or  who  through 
temporary  maladies  or  the  great  number  of  their  children 
were  rednoed  to  destitution,  were  the  only  ones  who 
ought  to  receive  assistance.'*  The  number  of  the  poor 
was  yery  great.  The  figures  known  to  us,  whilst  showing 
the  greatness  of  the  misery,  prove  also  the  greatness  of 
the  charity  of  Christians  in  these  times.  Under  Bishop 
Cornelius,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
Church  of  Home,  already  celebrated  by  Ignatius  for  its 
goodness  and  kindness,  supported  more  than  1^500  poor 
people."  The  Church  of  Antiooh,  in  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  maintained  more  than  3,000.^ 

'The  Churches  did  not  limit  their  help  to  their  own 
poor.  United  by  the  spiritual  tie  of  a  common  faith  and 
love,  those  who  were  prosperous  scut  abuudaui  help  to 
the  more  unfortunate.  The  Church  of  Rome,  under 
Bishop  Soter,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  as 
a  hundred  years  later  under  Bishop  Stephen,  sent  money 
collected  in  distant  provinces,  sometimes  to  help  the 
populations  wasted  with  famine,  sometimeB  to  lighten  the 
fate  of  the  persecuted  faithful  in  the  churches.  Eusebius 
relates  that  this  castom  was  followed  in  his  time.'*  In 
the  fifth  century  Attieus,  liishop  of  Constantinople,  sent 
800  pieces  of  gold  to  aid  the  poverty  of  the  Church  in 
Nice.****  In  these  pressing  cases,  when  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  were  exhausted,  the  bishops  asked  for  collections 
from  the  faithful,  which  rarely  &iled  to  be  plentifal.^^ 
Pious  prelates  even  sold  the  vases  and  ornaments  of  their 
churches.  This  was  done  by  Cyril  when  there  was  great 
want  in  Jerasalem,^^  by  Acacias,  Bishop  of  Amida,^  and 
by  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage.^*  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  did  the  same,  to  ransom  captives  enslaved 
either  by  barbarians  or  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
Borne  Christians,  caring  more  for  external  splendour  of 
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worship  than  for  the  fate  of  their  brothers^  blamed  these 
acts  which  they  thoaght  necessity  itself  conld  not  justify. 
Ambrose  defended  them  with  the  energy  of  his  charify : 

"  If  the  Church,"  he  says,  possesses  gold,  it  is  not  to 
preserve  it,  but  to  use  it  for  the  needs  of  its  members; 
what  is  the  use  of  saving  that  which  in  itself  is  good  for 
nothing?  Will  not  the  Lord  ask  some  day.  Why  did 
you  leave  so  many  poor  to  die  with  hunger  ?  You  have 
gold,  why  did  yon  not  provide  them  with  food  ?  Why 
did  yon  leave  so  many  captives  without  the  ransom  that 
would  have  saved  them  from  slavery  or  death  f  Would 
it  not  have  been  more  charitable  to  preserve  the  living 
vases  rather  than  those  which  were  made  of  inanimate 
metal  ?  Is  there  no  answer  to  these  reproaches,  or  will 
you  say:  'I  feared  lest  the  temple  of  God  should  be 
destitute  ot  ornaments'?  The  Lord  will  answer  you, 
'  My  Sacraments  can  be  celebrated  without  goldj  for  it 
is  not  with  gold  that  they  were  bought.  Their  ornament 
is  the  redemption  of  captives.  There  are  no  vases  so 
precious  as  the  salvation  of  souls  from  death ;  that  is  the 
gold  which  stands  the  test,  useful  gold,  the  gold  of 
Christ.''*^  Jerome  also  said  that  it  was  more  important 
to  help  the  poor  than  to  beautify  the  churches;  for  after 
all,  if  the  temple  remains  without  ornament,  where  is  the 
harm  ?  This  poverty  was  consecrated  by  that  of  Christ 
Himself.^* 

To  the  benevolence  practised  by  Christian  communities 
must  be  added  that  of  the  monastic  associations.  The 
convents  at  this  time  were  homes  of  charity,  especially  in 

poor  aud  desert  couutries.  It  is  told  that  the  monks  of 
Egypt,  dividing  their  time  between  prayer  and  agricul- 
tural labour^  found  food  for  the  numerous  poor  of  the 
surrounding  conntry.^^  They  sent  help  to  the  barren 
districts  of  Lybia,  and  freighted  ships  with  provisions 
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lor  the  proTinoes  snffering  firom  tho  fireqaenft  &mineB  of 
these  unhappy  ages.** 
This  oolleotive  charity  of  the  ohnroheB  and  monasteries 

was  only  possible  throngh  the  individual  charity  of  the 
faithful.  We  do  not  need  further  proofs  of  their  entire 
devotion,  but  we  will  mention  one  or  two  examples  to 
show  the  di (Terence  in  this  relationship  between  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  that  of 
the  pagans  at  the  period  when  paganism  and  its  civilisa- 
tion were  rapidlj  approaohiDg  their  &U.  In  strictness 
we  onght  to  mention  all  the  names  whose  remembranoe 
has  been  transmitted  by  Ghristian  antiquity.  All  the 
Fathers  rendered  illustrious  by  their  learning",  all  the 
martyrs,  lay  or  clerical,  men  or  women,  were  models  of 
charity.  We  can  only  select  a  few  ;  they  must  represent 
the  rest.  They  show  in  the  East  as  in  the  West^  in  Africa 
as  in  Italy  and  France,  the  same  spirit  animating  both 
the  members  and  principals  o£  the  Chnroh.  Cyprian 
dedicated  a  large  share  of  his  inheritance  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  His  honse  was  open  to  every  one ;  no  nnhappy 
person  went  away  withont  comfort  or  relief.  In  an 
extraordinary  case,  when  tho  ecclesiastical  funds  were 
insufficient,  he  wrote  from  his  exile  to  his  priests  to 
supply  the  deficiency  from  his  personal  property. The 
martyr  Laurence,  when  the  pagan  governor  asked  for  the 
treasiues  of  his  chnrch^  showed  him  the  poor.^  Basil 
the  greati  wishing  to  retire  into  solitnde,  whilst  still 
youug,  gave  his  paternal  inheritance  to  the  poor.  When 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Gappadooia  later,  by  his 
exhortations  and  example  ho  persuaded  the  rich  to  open 
their  granaries  to  the  poor.  Throughout  his  career  the 
austere  simplicity  of  this  remarkable  man,  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence  and  great  knowledge,  equalled  the  magni- 
ficent profosion  of  his  ahns.*^  His  contempohury,  Ephraim, 
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who  preferred  a  solitary  life  to  a  biahopric^  left  his  retreat 
when  Edessa  was  desolated  by  dearth  and  epidemio.  He 
appealed  to  the  benevolenoe  of  the  richer  membera  of 
his  Ohnroh.  With  the  help  of  their  gifts  he  established 
a  hospital  beneath  a  portico  of  the  town.  He  begged 
the  poor  who  were  still  well  to  assist  their  invalid 
brothers  under  his  direction,  thus  giving  to  some  a  safe- 
guard against  famine,  and  to  others  the  care  which 
lessened  their  sufferings.^"  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  charity 
so  well  known  as  that  of  Ghryaostom,  of  Aogostine,  o£ 
Ambrose.  These  eloqaeat  apostles  of  alma  would  not 
have  excited  such  a  powerful  inflnenoe  if  their  words 
had  not  been  sustained  by  the  force  of  their  example. 
Paalinns  of  Nola  and  Hilary  of  Aries  sold  their  large 
estates  for  the  poor.'^  Martin  of  Tours  even  sacrificed 
his  sacerdotal  robes.'*  The  Bishop  Escupere,  of  Tou- 
louse,  went  hungry,  and  used  only  basket  and  glass  for 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eooharist,  in  order  to  help 
the  poor. 

These  noble  examples  of  the  bishops  were  followed  by 
the  laity,  filled  as  they  were  with  the  love  of  Christ.  At 
the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  world,  there  were  in 

the  highest  classes  of  Christian  society  men  and  women, 
with  their  families,  living  simply,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  spread  more  benefits  around  them.  We  have 
before  given  the  names  of  some  of  these  model  women ; 
we  will  only  mention  here  the  names  of  two  or  three 
men  of  illnstrious  iank|  distingnished  by  their  inexhanst- 
ible  charity.  Pammadhios,  after  having  been  pro-consnl, 
spent  his  large  fortune  in  alms,  and  wished  his  honse  to 
be  considered  a  refuge  open  to  all  the  poor.*'  Nebridins, 
son  of  the  prefect  of  the  prtetor  of  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Theodosius,  used  his 
position  at  court  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  dedicated 
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Us  Terenae  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  ransom  of 

prisoners.®^  Peter,  the  tax  gatherer,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  expiated  the  harshness  towards  the  poor  into 
which  his  office  had  led  hira,  by  selling  himself  to  a  slave 
merchant  for  their  beuefit.^^ 

These  facts,  which  might  easily  be  mnltiplied,  prove 
better  than  any  argnmenta  the  power  of  the  new  spirit 
which  Jeans  Ohriat  beatowa  on  thoae  who  give  themaelTaa 
to  Him  with  all  their  heart. 

§  3.  Widows  and  Orphans. 

All  who  were  unhappy  were,  without  any  distinction, 
the  objects  of  the  charity  of  Christians.  If  there  were 
any  that  appealed  to  them  in  a  special  manner,  it  was 
those  who  required  a  special  kind  of  help  and  protection ; 
above  all^  widowa  and  orphana.  Throngh  the  feeling  of 
the  brotherly  nnion  of  aU  men  (hardly  divined  by  anti- 
quity), the  Christian  widow  who  had  lost  her  hnsband, 
the  child  who  had  lost  his  parents,  regained  a  family 
in  the  Christian  community.  Deprived  of  their  natural 
helpers,  they  were  surrounded  with  more  care  than  other 
miserable  ones,  who  were  often  satisfied  with  material 
and  temporary  help.  They  oaght,  to  qaote  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Apostolic  Constitatiokis^  to  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  temple  of  God.^  Few  preoepta  are  repeated 
oftener  or  more  emphatically  than  Uie  duty  of  caring  for 
widows  and  orphans  and  sacrificing  self  in  their  aid.^^ 
During  the  persecutions  there  was  added  to  general 
motives  the  consideration  that  the  husbands  or  parents 
could  suflfer  martyrdom  with  greater  courage,  knowing 
that  those  whom  they  loved  would  never  be  deserted.^^ 
The  faithful  who  received  orphans  into  their  houses  were 
aaked  to  encourage  their  marriage  with  their  own  children 
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rather  than  with  others,  iu  order  that  they  might  soon 
have  a  new  family  around  tliem.^°^  The  advice  to  care 
for  orphans  and  widows  is  addressed  specially  to  priests 
and  bishops ;  they  were  to  provide  for  their  support  from 
the  funds  of  the  Church  or  by  collections.^^'^  The  bishop 
took  care  that  these  ohildrea,  bereft  of  their  parents, 
verebrooght  np  in  the  Christiaii  faith  and  instructed 
in  useful  arts,  to  enable  them  to  gain  their  livelihood  or 
to  marry  suitably,  without  remaining  too  long  dependent 
on  the  Churches.^^  He  defended  rich  orphans  and 
widows,  and  protected  them  from  the  avarice  of  their 
families,  and  from  powerful  adversaries  who  were  tempted 
by  their  position  to  infringe  their  rights.^^*  "Your 
ministry/'  said  Ambrose  to  the  olergy,  will  shine  with 
a  lovely  light  if  your  efforts  hinder  a  powerfol  man  from 
oppressing  the  widow  and  orphan,  if  yon  lead  him  to  see 
that  you  value  the  precepts  of  God  more  highly  than  the 
favour  of  men."  For  their  encouragement  he  recalls  his 
own  conflicts  with  the  emperor  when  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  property  entrusted  by  widows  to  his  charge. 

The  monks  received  poor  orphans  into  the  monasteries^ 
where  they  were  tanght  and  fed  withoat  charge,  and 
looked  upon  as  the  common  children  of  all  the  brothers.^ 
From  the  fourth  century  Christian  charity  erected  public 
establishments  for  these  members  of  the  Church  who 
deserve  so  much  sympathy.  It  is  told  of  Bishop 
Eleusius,  of  Cyzicus,  that  he  took  the  pagan  temples 
and  made  them  into  hospitals  for  old  widows. The 
first  orphan  houses  date  apparently  from  the  same  period. 
They  were  under  the  direction  of  priests,  who  were  after- 
wards  legally  empowered  to  be  the  tutors  and  guardians 
of  the  children  committed  to  their  care.^^ 
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§  4.  The  Oppressed  and  Oaptives, 

Amongst  the  unfortunate  people  recommended  to  the 
care  of  the  Churches  and  the  faithful^  we  rnuBt  not  forget 
the  captives  and  those  who  were  unjustly  oppressed.  In 
this  respect  opportunities  were  not  wanting  for  the 
Christian  charitj  of  the  early  ages.  Personal  liberty 
remained  insecure.  Notwithstanding  the  protectiTe  kws 
and  efforts  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  it  was  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  emperors 
and  their  olHcers,  to  the  cupidity  of  the  soldiers  and 
agents  of  the  fiscal^  to  the  tyrannical  caprice  of  rich  and 
powerful  men,  and  to  the  brutal  savagery  of  barbarians. 
Violence  has  perhaps  never  reigned  under  so  many  fonns^ 
or  made  so  many  victims,  as  in  these  times  of  social  dis- 
solution ;  but  Christian  benevolence  has  never  shown 
more  ingenious  perseverance. 

During  the  persecutions.  Christians  who  were  thrown 
into  prison  or  sent  to  the  quarries,  were  visited  by  their 
friends,  who  prayed  with  them  and  brought  them  assist- 
ance. Special  collections  were  made  for  them,  the  poor 
denied  themselves  a  day^s  food  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tribute.^** The  funds  of  the  Church  were  used  to  ransom 
brothen  sentenced  to  publio  works  or  to  the  arena,  and 
Christians  incurred  all  kind  of  dangers  to  come  to  their 
aid.^^°  The  law  of  the  tyrant  Licioius,  which  inflicted  the 
same  penalties  on  those  who  visited  Christian  prisoners 
as  on  themselves,  did  not  prevent  even  women  from 
facing  the  peril  in  order  to  console  them  and  to  dress 
their  wounds. 

The  right  of  asylum  in  the  Churches  was  introduced 
by  degrees,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  pag^  temples,  to 
shelter  the  victims  of  despotism,  cupidity,  or  popular 
fury.    Ministers  or  functionaries  proscribed  by  the  em- 
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peror  or  cliased  by  the  crowd/**  noble  widows  exposed 
to  the  intrusion  of  powerful  and  greedy  men/*'  the  poor 
who  were  pursued  by  their  creditors/**  slaves  ill-treated 
by  their  masters^  or  threatened  for  their  faith,* *^  found 
in  the  churches  or  monasteries  a  refuge  from  their  per- 
secators.  If  there  was  a  poor  man  who  sought  to  free 
himself  from  the  harshness  of  a  nsarer,  the  faithful  made 
a  collection,  paid  his  debt  and  set  him  free.  If  a  slave 
came,  he  was  intreated  to  have  patience,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  master  was  advised  to  show  more  humanity. 
He  was  only  allowed  to  remain  when  a  return  to  servi- 
tude would  have  exposed  his  conscience  to  serious  peril.**'^ 
Even  the  barbarians  respected  this  right  of  asylum. 
After  the  taking  of  Bome^  Alaric  spared  all  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  chnrches.^^' 

Besides  the  asylum  open  to  them  in  religions  houses, 
the  oppressed  of  all  sorts  had  an  equally  certain  refuge 
with  the  bishops,  whose  protecting  charity  was  never 
sought  in  vain  by  the  innocent.  In  the  midst  of  universal 
anarchy,  they  alone  raised  their  voice  to  utter  a  protest 
on  behalf  of  outraged  humanity.  It  was  one  of  their 
special  duties  to  save  defenceless  men  from  the  hands  of 
powerful  oppressors,  and  to  intercede  with  the  emperors 
and  magistrates  on  their  behalf,  to  undertake  long 
journeys  and  brave  all  wrath,  provided  the  cause  of 
those  in  whom  they  were  interested  was  just.**^  The 
humblest  person  was  sure  to  find  his  bishop  ready  to 
hear  and  (Kfend  him.  Sometimes  we  find  men  unjustly 
condemned  who  have  been  delivered  by  Ambrose  from 
exile,  prison,  or  torture.* ^'-^  Sometimes  there  is  a  desert* 
ing  soldier  recommended,  on  account  of  his  repentanoe, 
to  the  pardon  of  his  chief  by  Gregory  Nazianzen*^*' 
Sometimes  we  find  revolted  slaves  for  whom  Basil  has 
interceded  with  their  masters.^'^   Most  frequently  we 
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find  aasistaaoe  given  to  the  ooontry  people^  who  snffered 
from  the  xapacity  of  the  fiscal  agente,  tiie  roinoas  aTarioe 
of  the  nsorerBj  and  the  opprassion  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors. These  last,  althoagh  Christians  in  name,  are 
represented  by  the  preachers  of  the  time  as  worse  than 
barbarians.  They  u11()W(h1  their  peasants  who  cultivated 
their  vast  domains  to  perish  o£  want.  As  inditTereut  to 
their  moral  destiny  as  to  their  earthly  lot,  they  inten- 
tionally kept  them  in  paganism^  beoanse  they  levied  a 
tax  on  the  temples.^  Ohrysostom  and  Angostine^  on 
several  oooasions,  spoke  energetically  in  fttvonr  of  these 
oppressed  tillers  of  the  ground.  They  sternly  remon- 
strated with  the  rich  men  who  oppressed  them,  re- 
minding them  how  unsuitable  such  harshness  was  in 
Christians  who  feared  God's  anger  and  desired  to  obtain 
His  pardon.^^^  When  entire  popoiatioos,  unable  to  en- 
dure these  intolerable  exactions,  rose  in  revolt  against 
the  imperial  officers,  the  bishops,  without  defending 
either  seditioQ  or  tyranny,  had  8a£Boient  inflaence  to 
recall  the  people  to  obedience,  and  the  agents  to 
humanity.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  a  disoonrse  given  in 
the  presence  of  a  Roman  governor  who  had  come  to 
punish  a  revolt,  began  by  quietini^  the  people,  and  then 
gave  counsels  of  indulgence  and  pardon  to  the  governor. 
When  the  population  of  Antioch,  exasperated  by  a  new 
tax,  ill-treated  the  officers  of  Theodosins  and  upset  his 
statnes,  and  when  he  sent  commissioners  to  severely 
punish  the  guilty,  the  ArdhbiBhop  Flavian,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  started  at  once  to  endeavour  to 
allay  the  anger  of  the  emperor.  During  his  absence 
Chr^'sostom  gave  his  celebrated  discourses  to  cheer  the 
people,  who  were  as  alarmed  now  as  they  had  before 
been  prompt  to  revolt.  Some  hermits  of  the  neighbour- 
hood hastened  to  implore  mercy  from  the  comxnissioners. 
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In  Constantinople  Flavian  appealed  so  warmly  to  Theo- 
dosias,  that  the  emperor,  toached,  consented  to  a  general 
pardon,^** 

If  interoessions  remained  fruitless,  the  Ghnroh,  jostlj 
regretting  to  see  her  charitable  efforts  of  no  avail,  on- 
hesitatingly  declared  these  harsh  and  violent  men  to  be 

unworthy  of  Christian  communion.  Atlumasius  excom- 
municated the  Goveruor  of  Libya  on  account  of  hia 
cruelty  and  debauchery .^-^  The  emperors  themselves  were 
solemnly  reminded  that  the  possession  of  supreme  power 
does  not  dispense  with  humanity.  Theodosias  having  in 
a  fit  of  ang^r  massacred  seven  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica,  Ambrose  wrote  him  a  letter  expressing  the 
sorrow  he  felt  to  see  a  Christian  emperor  condemn  so 
many  men  to  death,  without  distinguishing  between  the 
innocent  and  guilty.  He  told  him  tiiat,  blood-stained  as 
he  was,  he  must  not  present  himself  before  the  altar. 
When  he  wished  to  enter  the  Church  at  Milan,  the 
courageous  bishop  stopped  bim  on  the  threshold,  im* 
posing  a  penance,  to  which  the  emperor  submitted, 
confessing  his  sin.^*^  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  M.  Villenuun, 
that  ambition  has  often  used  this  example  for  its  own 
end  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  it  was  a  lino  sight  to  see  a  Christian  bisliop 
stand  up  alone  to  defend  the  rights  of  justice  and  charity 
against  the  master  o£  the  world. 

The  wars  which  were  continued  throughout  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Roman  empire,  civil  troubles,  contests 
between  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  the  invasion  of 
barbarous  tribes,  often  put  Christian  charity  to  the  test. 
Besides  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  entire  populations 
were  carried  into  captivity,  after  having  seen  their 
dwellings  ruined  and  their  fields  laid  waste.  To  ransom 
these  uafortuuatea  was  shown  by  the  Fathers  to  be  a  proof 
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of  supreme  love,  and  a  noble  act  of  justice  which  must 
be  undertaken  at  any  cost ;  for  it  was  to  redeem  brothers 
not  only  from  daalh  or  slavety^  bat  from  the  danger  of 
Ming  back  into  idolatry;  to  giro  back  ohildren  to  their 
parents  aadoitisens  to  their  oonntry;  or  to  save  Christian 
women  from  the  brutal  passions  of  barbarians.**  The 
necessary  money  was  given  by  rich  Christians  or  taken 
from  the  funds  of  the  Churches ;  special  collections  were 
often  made  fur  this  object.  It  even  happened  that  men, 
inspired  with  ardent  charity^  sacrificed  their  own  freedom 
to  give  back  a  husband  or  son  to  his  family.  In  very 
early  times  we  find  examples  of  this  snblime  devotion. 
Clement  of  Rome  writes  to  the  Chnrch  at  Corinth  :  "  We 
have  amongst  ns  many  who  have  given  themselves  to 
servitude  in  order  that  others  might  be  set  free." 
Bishop  Denis,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Homo,  sent 
money  to  Cappadocia  to  ransom  captives  doouied  to 
slavery. The  hordes  of  Numidians  having  invaded 
Boman  Africa  and  carried  oflf  many  prisoners,  the  bishops 
of  the  province  appealed  to  the  Gharoh  at  Carthage  for 
help ;  and  Cyprian  then  made  a  collection  to  which  both 
rich  and  poor  eagerly  contributed.^^  The  captives  taken 
by  the  Goths  in  Italy  were  ransomed  by  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  country.  Amljiose  disposed  of  the 
sacred  vases  of  the  Church  for  this  purpose,  convinced 
that  it  was  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  save 
these  nnfortanates  from  misery,  shame,  and  death,  than 
to  preserve  the  omaments.^^  AngnsUne  set  the  same 
example.^  He  was  followed,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ' 
century,  by  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage^  who,  after 
the  invasions  of  the  Vandals,  ransomed  the  prisoners 
with  the  price  of  the  holy  vases.  When  they  returned 
to  Carthage  and  there  was  no  room  to  lodge  them,  he 
placed  two  churches  at  their  disposal,  and  himself  pre- 
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sided  over  the  needful  care  for  their  wants. We  must 
add  that  it  was  not  brothers  in  faith  only  whom  they 
ransomed  from  captivity.  Compassionating  all  sutfering, 
respecting  liberty  for  all,  they  imposed  sacrifices  on  them- 
selves to  send  back  to  their  own  country  foreigners  and 
pagans  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the  Romans 
themselves.  Acacins^  Bishop  of  Amida,  abont  420^  sold 
the  consecrated  vases  to  ransom  and  send  back  in  free- 
dom 7,000  Persians  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
liomun  army.^^^ 

^b.  The  Siek. 

The  pagan,  who  loved  the  world  and  had  no  hope  of 
a  fatnre  life,  dreaded  illness  and  avoided  invalids.  He 
hardly  cared  for  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  in 
epidemics  his  fear  and  terror  led  him  to  desert  them 

without  scruple.  The  sick  poor  were  abandoned  both 
by  society  and  iudividuals,  wlio  considered  them  as  use- 
less to  the  State.  Sickuess  mcreasod  their  previous 
iiselossuess;  it  was  an  additional  opprobrium,  added  to 
the  disgrace  of  poverty. 

In  Christian  society  all  was  different.  Illness  was 
regarded  as  in  itself  a  sorrow.  It  was  a  trial  for  those 
whom  it  attacked,  and  a  reason  for  brethren  to  redouble 
their  charity  and  compassion.  Jesns  Christ  had  called 
those  blessed  of  His  Father  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  wlio  had  visited  Him  in  sickness  in  the  person 
of  tlie  least  of  His  brethren. ^^'^  The  Church  established 
it  as  an  imperative  duty  not  only  for  bishops  and  priests, 
but  for  all  Christians,  both  men  and  women. This 
duty  was  shown  to  be  so  much  the  greater  when,  hindered 
from  working,  the  sick  poor  were  less  able  than  before, 
to  provide  for  their  living.^  Besides  food  and  remedies 
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for  the  body,  they  gave  them  also  the  best  reasons  for 
keeping  up  their  courage,  or  inspiring  resignation.  They 

told  tlieiu  of  the  love  of  God,  who  does  not  wish  a  single 
soul  to  be  lost ;  of  the  duty  of  submission  to  His  will, 
which  is  as  wise  as  it  is  good  ;  of  the  happiness  of  being 
delivered  by  death  from  the  sorrows  of  this  world ;  of  the 
hope  of  a  better  life^  where  they  may  meet  again  those 
whom  they  have  cherished  here  below.^* 

There  was  a  class  of  sick  people  who  needed  pecaliar 
sympathy :  this  was  the  lepers^  who  are  so  nnmerons  in 
all  eastern  conntries.  These  unfortunates  were  driven 
from  all  inhabited  places,  forsaken  by  their  families, 
forced  to  retire  to  caverns  on  the  mountains,  unable  to 
show  themselves  lest  they  should  be  pitilessly  stoned,  and 
rather  objects  of  tenor  and  hatred  than  of  a  helpful  pity. 
Basil  advises  with  warmth  that  they  shall  not  be  deserted, 
that  Christ,  whose  members  they  are,  may  not  be  sad- 
dened :  they  most  be  loved  the  more  for  the  miseries  of 
their  desolation.*** 

The  great  epidemics,  which  terrified  the  pagans,  were 
for  the  Christians  opportunities  of  showing  their  charity. 
"  The  Lord,''  said  Cyprian,  "  wishes  to  be  sure  whether 
those  who  are  well  will  serve  the  sick,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  love  one  another,  whether  the 
masters  will  take  pity  on  the  slaves,  whether  the  doctors 
dare  face  their  dnty,  and  whether  the  danger  of  death 
will  restrain  the  harshness  of  violent  men,  and  the  cupi- 
dity of  avaricious  ones."  It  requires  courage  to  con- 
quer the  horror  and  dread  of  contagion,  but  Christian 
charity  must  not  be  daunted,  "  Let  no  man  excuse  him- 
self," says  a  writer  in  the  second  century ;  "  let  no  one 
refuse  the  service  of  the  sick,  with  the  excuse  that  he  has 
not  learned  how  to  attend  on  them,  or  that  he  cannot 
bear  the  sight.    Let  him  who  so  speaks  learn  that  he 
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may  himself  fall  a  victim  to  the  malady  and  wish  for  the 
help  of  his  brothers."      The  same  idea  was  developed 

in  toucliinf*'  words,  two  centuries  later,  by  Gregory  Ka/.i- 
anzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.**  "If  the  poor,"  says 
a  writer  on  tlio  other  side,  "are  overcome  by  illness 
through  want  of  help,  it  is  regarded  by  the  Christians 
as  the  gravest  accusation."  i** 

These  precepte  of  charity  were  observed  by  individuals 
as  well  as  by  Churches.  Everywhere  in  the  earliest  ages, 
the  faithful,  especially  the  women,  visited  the  sick,  to 
pray  with  them  and  give  them  aid.  We  have  already 
ineiitioiied  Fabiula,  Placilla,  l']pliraini,  and  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  lengthen  the  list  of  these  devoted  aod 
heroic  Christians.  The  care  of  the  sick  was  also  the 
special  charge  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses;  they 
distributed  amongst  them  the  money  from  the  collections 
and  oblations. 

During  tlie  plague  of  Carthage,  about  250  A.©.,  the 
Christians  who  lived  there  willingly  obeyed  the  exhorta- 
tions of  their  bishop,  Cyprian,  some  going  tliemsclves  to 
minister  to  the  sick  poor,  and  others  bringing  gifts  for 
them.^^^  The  samo  self-sacriQce  was  shown  duriug  the 
plague  at  Alexandria;  priests,  deacons, rich  and  powerfnl 
laymen,  visited  the  sick  or  carried  the  dead  to  the 
cemetery.  The  blanks  left  by  the  death  of  many  of 
these  devoted  men,  victims  of  their  charity,  were  soon 
filled  by  other  brothers,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
CLitaiu  peril  to  whicli  tliey  wore  exposed.^*''  The  cnro 
of  the  Church  for  the  poor  who  were  suffering  from 
sickness  or  want  soon  raised  institutions  for  them,  the 
very  idea  of  which  had  never  entered  the  pagan  mind. 
Christian  society,  instead  of  repelling  the  man  incapable 
of  helping  the  State  or  himself,  took  the  sick  poor 
under  its  charge,  and  opened  various  hospitab  for  them, 
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knowing  that  if  one  member  saifer^  all  the  others  saffer 
with  him.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century  that  the  first  of  these  institutions  was  founded; 
they  are  both  tho  effect  and  the  glory  of  Christianity.^^' 
From  the  latter  half  of  this  century  they  became 
nameroas  everywhere:  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
honses  of  refuge  were  raised  for  the  infirm  or  invalid 
poor,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  refnges  for  needy  trarellers.^^® 
Some  were  founded  by  private  persons;  others  by  bishops 
with  the  help  of  the  fands  of  the  Chnrch  and  coUections ; 
others  were  establislied  near  tho  monasteries. 

The  most  important  of  these  hospitals  was  that  founded 
by  Basil  in  tho  town  of  Ca3sarea,  where  this  great 
theologian  filled  tho  office  of  bishop  from  370  to  the 
time  of  his  deaths  379.  He  founded  it  with  the  help  of 
gifts  from  the  faithfnl  of  his  Chnrch  who  were  ronsed  by 
his  eloquence  as  well  as  by  his  ezample.^^*  This  hospital, 
which,  according  to  Gregory  Nazfansen,  rose  like  a 
new  town  at  the  gates  of  Caisarca,  provided  lodgings 
for  travellers,  rooms  for  invalids,  for  whom  there  were 
doctors  and  nui^ses,  and  workshops  for  the  poor  who 
were  able  to  work.^^  There  was  a  special  hospital  for 
lepers.^*^  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  friend  of  Basil,  calls 
this  institution  the  beauty  of  piety,  where  illness  becomes 
a  school  of  wisdom,  where  misery  is  changed  into  happi- 
ness, where  Christian  charity  shows  its  most  striking 
proof."*  It  bore  tho  name  of  Basiliaa  until  the  fifth 
century,  in  memory  of  its  founder.^" 

Tlio  untiring  Bishop  of  Ca3sarea  established  similar 
hospitals  in  each  diocese  of  the  country.  He  recom- 
mended them,  especially  those  for  lepers,  to  the  care 
of  the  clergy,  and  airanged  for  their  oversight  by  suf- 
fragan bishops.^**  He  asked  the  civil  governors  to  free 
these  honses  consecrated  to  charitable  nses  from  taxes. 
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He  bound  ihem  to  viait  them  persoiiallyi  in  the  hope  of 
interesting  the  lay  element  of  Ohristian  society  in  them, 
and  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  eagerly  assisted  by 

Chrysostom,  who  preached  ahns<^iving  so  ardently, 
followed  the  example  of  Basil.  He  founded  hospitals 
himself  in  connection  with  his  various  churches,  or  by 
his  appeals  to  their  charity  stimulated  the  faithful  to  raise 
them.  He  set  priests  over  these  houses  and  provided 
them  with  doctors.  He  chose  nurses  and  senrants  from 
amongst  the  aged  poor  who  had  no  family  and  no  work, 
in  order  to  provide  them  with  occupation  and  a  home.^** 
The  erection  of  the  hospitjil  at  Autiocli  is  doubtless  due 
to  him,^^^  as  well  as  those  at  Constantinople,  which  were 
afterwards  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Zoticus.^^^ 
In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodosins,  most  of  the 
Churches^  especially  in  large  towns^  had  these  charitable 
houses  belonging  to  them.^**  Macarins  founded  and 
directed  one  at  Alexandria  the  hermit  Thalassins, 
who  lived  near  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
built  a  hospital  for  the  blind  of  the  country,  and  devoted 
himself  to  their  service.^®^ 

In  the  Westj  the  earliest  known  hospitals  were  founded 
by  rich  persons.  Gallicanns,  a  patrician,  and  former 
consul  under  Constantine,  established  one  at  Ostiaj^^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Pammachus,  and 
his  wife  Paulina,  of  the  family  of  Paulus  Emtlius^  founded 
one  at  Porto,  near  Rome;^**  and  about  the  same  time 
Fabiola,  of  the  race  of  Fabius,  built  a  hospital,  where  she 
attended  herself  on  the  sick  poor.^®* 

The  hospitals  founded  by  private  people  were  generally 
adopted  by  the  Churches,  and  governed  like  those  which 
they  had  themselra  started.  The  administration  was 
placed  under  the  oversight  of  the  bishops^  the  funds 
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were  provided  either  by  endowment  or  from  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Churches.^*^  The  houses  themselves  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  special  clergy.^**  The 
Church  of  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  had  a  special  priest  charged  with  the  office  of 
xenodochut.^^  Even  the  attendants  had  a  clerical  cha- 
raotor.  They  were  named  hj  the  biahopB  and  formed 
one  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  hienurchy.^**  The  Church 
thns  left  her  impress  on  erery thing  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  charity.  She  claimed  as  one  of  her  greatest 
privileges  the  right  of  caring  for  the  suffering  part  of 
society.  She  wished  to  be  a  refuge  for  physical  sorrow 
and  misery,  as  well  as  for  weary  and  heavy-laden  souls. 
In  taking  on  herself  this  duty^  she  did  not  release 
ordinary  Chrisfcians  from  it.  The  charity  of  Christian 
society  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  the  resolt  of 
anything  bat  individual  charity.  This  is  free  and  cannot 
be  ordered  by  the  Iftw  ;  it  is  only  possible  throngh  the 
new  spirit  which  transforms  aud  animates  individuals, 
and  which  teaches  them  to  lovo  one  another,  because  it 
teaches  them  to  respect  each  other. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  this  respect  for  man 
extended  even  to  the  dead.  In  the  corpse  itself  Chris- 
tians recognised  the  work  of  God.  It  was  in  their  eyes 
a  habitation,  temporary  only,  bat  ennobled  by  the  sool 
which  had  dwelt  therein.^*  They  detested  the  Boman 
custom  of  bnming  the  dead  as  sullied  by  pagan  ism.*'® 
The  practice  of  throwing  the  dead  bodies  of  the  poor 
and  slaves  to  the  dogs  or  to  birds  of  prey  was  a  greater 
cruelty  in  their  sight.  The  corpses  of  the  martyrs  were 
so  treated  during  the  persecations,  and  this  insulting 
contempt  distressed  the  Christians  as  mnch  as  the  tor- 
tures that  they  were  made  to  endore.^'*  They  retamed 
to  the  andent  oostom  of  borying  tiie  dead  practised  by 
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tlie  Israelites  and  the  Romans  themselves.^"^  Funeral 
ceremonies  became  a  religious  service  in  which  the  whole 
comnmnity  was  interested.  As  they  formed  in  a  manner 
only  one  family,  no  one  could  remain  indifferent  to  the 
loss  of  one  member.  They  accompanied  the  dead  to  the 
cemetery  with  prayers  and  chants.  The  priest  pro- 
nonnced  a  blessing  on  the  sonl  which  had  jnst  lefb  the 
earthly  commanion  to  enter  the  spiritoal  oommnnion  of 
the  heavenly  kiugJom.^^^  After  the  fourth  century  a 
distinct  order  of  clergy  was  entrusted  with  the  duties 
of  burial ;  they  formed,  under  the  name  of  sacristans,  the 
last  order  of  the  clergy 

The  poor  were  buried  with  the  same  prayers  as  the 
rich.  Ecclesiastical  funds  or  private  charity  supplied  the 
expenses  of  the  ceremony.^^*  To  render  the  last  duty  to  a 
poor  man  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  require- 
ments of  charity.^'®  For  death  re-establishes  the  natural 
equality  between  those  who  were  separated  in  lile  by 
their  external  condition.  The  same  earth  covers  them  ; 
the  same  salvation  blesses  their  souls  if  they  have  believed 
in  the  Saviour  and  walked  in  His  footsteps.  Amongst 
the  Christian  virtues  which  astonished  the  pagans,  this 
care  for  the  dead,  especially  amongst  the  poor,  was  one 
of  the  things  they  least  understood.^^  It  was  in  truth 
the  witness  of  a  spirit  profoundly  different  from  that  of 
paganism ;  and  when  we  see  Seneca  reckon  amongst 
works  of  true  benevolence  the  burial  of  the  bodies  even 
of  criminal?,  we  find  another  proof  that  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas.^^^ 

(1)  Terftnll.,  Apol,  c.  21,  p.  78.  Orig.,  C.  CeU.,  III.  c.  74.  vol.  i.  p. 
496.  Arnob.,  II.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  (2)  Just.  Mart.,  Apol.  1,  c.  GO.  p. 
7^ ;  Apol.  2,  0.  10,  p.  Tat.,  Or.  c.  Graeos,  o.  32,  p.  296.  AUi€uag., 
Leg,  0.  U,  p.  38S.      (8)  Orig.,  O,  Celi.,  YUL  60,  p.  77S.  IiMtant., 
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JHv,  Imtitt  YL  10;  vol.  i.  p.  456.      (4)  Matt.  z.  9.      (5)  Gng.  Nftt., 

Or.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  Ong.  Nyes.,  Or.  2,  "De  paapttribm  Amandis," 
vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Au^Tust..  Strmo  239,  §  6,  vol.  v.  p.  C96.  Ambr.,  Bp.  G3,  § 
87t  vol.  ii.  p.  104^.  (6)  Ep.  ad  Zenam  ct  Sercnum,  c.  14,  p.  415. 
01«iii.  Ales.,  Quit  JHvf  Salvetur^  in>l.  iL  fi.  935.  (7)  Ambr.,  Bex^m.^ 
VI.  8.  §  51,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  August.,  Sermo  61  §  9.  vol.  v.  j..  217.  (8) 
Lactant,  Div.  Instit.,  V,  16,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  (9)  Ckm.  Alex.,  Qui* 
Dives  Salvetur,  vol.  ii.  p.  935.  Chrysost.,  Horn,  in  Jen.,  45,  7,  vol.  vi.  p. 
150.  Theodoret.,  Or.  6,  vol.  iv.  P.  1,  j).  5G3.  (10)  Dir.  Instit.,  V.  15, 
vol.  i.  p.  399.  (11)  Ep.  r,3,  §  89,  vol.  ii.  p.  104 1.  (121  C.  19,  p.  52. 
(19)  Horn.  7  in  Act.,  $  2 ;  Horn.  11  in  Act.,  §  3,  vol.  ix.  p.  56,  US.  (14) 
be  Off.  Minittr,,  I.  28,  §  132,  vol.  ii.  p.  35  ;  8erm»  S  in  P$.  exviii.  §  22, 
vol  i.  p.  1064.  (15)  Ep.  153,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  (16)  Cf.  M.  Troplong.  J)e 
Vinft.  du  Christ,  sur  la  Legialat.  Civile  dfx  liumaifis.  p.  121.  (17) 
**  A  wealthy  slave,  belonging  to  the  houtkihold  of  a  certain  great  Father.'* 
— Snafr,in  P§,  88,  %  12,  vol.  iy.  p. 388.  (18)  Cf.  Lake  siz.,  12  sq.,  the 
parable  of  the  ten  pounds.  (19)  Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  vol.  ii.  p.  935. 
?SM))  "  Neither  in  the  rich  man's  wealth  a  hiirlraiice,  if  ho  use  it  well ;  nor 
ooesthe  poor  man  's  poverty  make  bim  more  acceptable,  if  he  avoid  not  sin 
in  the  midst  of  his  parsimony  and  indigence  '*  (Hieron.,  Ep,  79,  Tol.  i.  p. 
498).  •*  Therefore  neither  is  every  poor  man  a  saint,  .  ,  .  nor  is 
every  rich  man  condemned"  (Asterius.,  De  Divite  et  Lazaro,  p.  13). 
August.,  Sertno  14,  §  4 ;  Serttw  36,  §  5  si].,  vol.  v.  p.  59,  124.  Ambr.,  Kp. 
68  f  92,  vol.  ii.  p.  1044.  Paul.  Nol.,  Kp.  10.  p.  252.  Petr.  Chrysol., 
Sermo  28.  121,  pp.  119.  521.  (21)  Min.  Felix,  c.  30.  p.  133.  (22) 
**  Non  debuit  Deus  facere  pauporcs,  Bed  soli  divitos  esse  dcbucruut." 
August.,  Enarr,  in  Pi,  124,  §  2,  vol.  iv.  p.  1056  ;  Sermo  14,  §  5,  vol. 
p.  69.  (23)  Asterius.,  Horn,  de  Divite  et  Lazaro,  p.  13.  (24)  Horn, 
lie  (Economo  Iniquo,  p.  23.  (25)  Hixwm.,  V.  17,  §  57,  vol.  i.  p.  102, 
Lactant.,  Div.  Instit.,  VI.  c.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  409.  (26)  Cf.  Launoius, 
**  De  OnrA  Bodeeis  pro  Miseiis  et  Faaperibne  "  (very  incomplete).— in 
0pp.  Col.  1731,  fol.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  668  sq.  (27)  Ad  Smymceos,  o.  6, 
p.  36.  (28)  M.  Villemain,  Tahhnu  de  I'/loq.  cUr6t.  aue  4<  i>i?ele,  p. 
181.  (29)  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  U.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  483.  Greg.  Nyss.,  Or. 
1  in  Vena.  Fae.  Horn.,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  (30)  Greg.  Nas.,  Or.  16,  y<d.  i.  p. 
242.  (31)  Hicron.,  Ep.  130,  vol.  i.  p.  991.  Chry ost.,  Horn.  80  tn 
Matth.,  §  2,  vol.  vii.  p.  768.  (32)  Commoaiuuus,  v.  400,  401,  p.  631. 
(33)  Chrysost.,  De  Laxaro,  coneio  2,  §  4,  vol.  i.  p.  732  ;  Horn.  2  de  Verbii 
Apoit.  habentes  eundemspir.  §  9,  vol.  iii.  p.  278.  Hieron.,  Ep.  CG,  vol.  i. 
p.  3J-J.  (34)  De  Avaritia,  III.  2,  p.  205.  (35)  Clem.  liom..  Ep.  1 
ad  Cor.,  o.  38,  p.  109.  Cypr.,  De  Upere  et  Eleem.,  p.  237.  Basil.,  Horn,  in 
Divite$,  ToL  iL  p.  61  eq.  (36)  Horn,  41  in  Oen.  zvii.,  §  2,  vol.  iv.  p. 
413.  Cypr.,  Testim.  adv.  Jud.,  III.  48,  p.  318.  (37)  Horn.  5  in  Matth. 
§  5.  vol.  vii.  p.  82.  (38)  Lactant.,  Div.  Instit.,  VI.  18,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
Ambr.,  De  Tobid,  c.  3,  vol.  L  p.  593.  Basil,  Horn,  in  Vartem  Fs.  xiv.  vol. 
i  p.  107.  Oreg.  Nyss.,  Or.  contra  Ueurarioe,  vol.  ii.  p.  935.  August., 
Enarr.  in  Ps.  Uv.  §  14,  vol.  iv.  p.  280;  Sermo  239,  §  5.  vol.  v.  p.  696. 
(39)  Basil.,  Horn,  in  partem  Pi.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  109.  (10)  Ambr.,  Ijc 
Off.,  II.  14  §  71,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.  August.,  Ep.  268,  vol.  ii.  p.  083.  Kilua, 
Periit. ,  sect.  9,  c.  1,  p.  184.  (41)  **  Frequently  some  beggarat  the  door, 
beeping  for  a  Binglo  coin,  repeats  Clod's  precepts  in  thine  ear." — Aupu.Rt., 
Sermo  32,   23,  voL  v.  p.  lid.   Chrysost.,  Horn,  80  in  Ep,^  X  ad  Cor,,  S  4, 
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ToLx.  p.  274.  (12)  Greg.  Nyas.,  Or.  1,  De  PauperibuM  Amanditt  vol.  ii. 
p.  239.  Chrysost.,  Horn,  de  EUenu,  vol.  iii.  p.  253.  Augtist.,  Enarr.  2  in 
Pi,  xxxvi.  §  13,  vol.  iv.  p.  203.  Ambr.,  De  Off.,  U.  15,  §  73,  voL  ii.  p. 
87.  (i3)  Polyc,  Ep.,  0.  6,  p.  188.  IgnaU  ad  Polyc,  c.  4,  p.  40.  Obfut., 
Apoit.,  II.  25  sq.  p.  238.  Cypr.,  Ep.  6  &  86,  pp.  10,  49.  (44)  Hicroiu, 
Ep.  52,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  (15)  O.  c.  p.  259.  (46)  Polyc.  Fp.,  c.  6.  p. 
188.  (47)  ConstiU  Apost.,  II.  5,  p.  217.  (48)  Gloria  Episcopi  est 
pauperom  inopift  provmere.  Ignimiittia  omnium  SMseidotimi  est,  pro- 
priis  studere  divitiis."— Ilirron.,  Ep.  52,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  (49)  Bk.  TV.  2, 
p.  295.  (50)  Barn.,  c.  20,  p.  53.  Clem.  Alex.,  Padag.,  III.  6.  vol.  L 
p.  275.  Chrysost.,  Ilom.  dc  EUem.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  254.  (51)  Ambr.,  De 
Off.,  II.  28,  S  186,  Tol.  ii.  p.  102.  ^52)  ''Give  to  all  in  need  with  a 
single  heart,  nothing  doubting  as  to  whom  thou  iH-nofitcpt.  Givr  to  all. 
They  therefore  who  take  a  gilt  shall  render  an  acootmt  to  God,  why  they 
have  taken  it,  and  for  whftt  end.  They  also  who  take  alms  by  feigning 
want,  sliall  render  an  aooount;  but  he  who  gives  shall  be  guiltless^ 

iHt  rmas,  II.,  Mand.  2,  p.  86 ;  I.  via.  3,  c.  9,  p.  81).  Lactantius,  in  refuting 
/icero,  says :  "  Give  rather  to  him  from  whom  thou  hast  nothing  to  hopo. 
Why  dost  thou  dhoos^  j^snona? '  Why  dost  thoo  seratinise  hii  bodv  ? 
Thon  ODghtest  to  treat  mm  aa  a  man,  whoever  begs  of  thee,  because  he 
supposes  thee  to  be  a  man.  .  .  .  Give  freely  to  the  blind,  the  infirm, 
the  maimedf  the  needy  ;  for  they,  if  thou  give  not,  must  die.  They  are 
useless  to  men,  but  nseftil  to  Ood,  who  stiU  keepe  them  alive,  who  gives 
them  breath  and  grants  them  light.  ...  He  who  can  help  a  dying 
man,  and  helps  him  not,  is  that  man's  murderer." — Div.  Jnstit.,  VI.  11» 
vol.  i.  p.  462.  (53)  The  rich  pagan  "  seeks  empty  honour  from  men, 
and,  in  order  to  win  it,  gives  them  displays  and  games  fnll  of  wicked 
Inst ;  he  buys  shows  and  bears,  ho  gives  his  riches  to  the  lion-fiphtera, 
whilst  Christ  is  dying  from  hunger  amongst  the  poor." — Augu.st.,  Sermo 
32,  §  20,  vol.  V.  p'  116.  (51)  Lactant.,  Dir.  InttiL,  VI.  11,  12,  vol.  i. 
pp.  464,  466.  Hieron.,  Ep.  60,  vol.  i.  p.  399.  Ambr.,  De  Off,  II.  21,  § 
109,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.  (55)  Ambr.,  De  Pcenit.,  II.  9,  §  83,  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
(66)  August.,  TrofU  61  in  Joh.^  §  12,  vol.  iii.  Pt.  II.  p.  463.  Hieron.,  Ep. 
77,  vol.  i.  p.  468.  Haearins,  Horn.  27,  §  14,  p.  888.  (67)  Just.  Mart., 
Apol,  1,  0.  67,  p.  Tertnll.,  Apol,  c.  39,  p.  120.  (58)  ApoL  1, 14, 
p.  51.  (59)  Constit.  Apost.,Y.  20,  J).  331.  (60)  Ori>:en  quotes  and 
approves  the  apocryphal  passage :  "  Blessed  is  he  who  also  fast^  that  ho 
may  have  to  feed  the  poor.** — H<m.  10  tn  LiviU,  vol.  ii.  p.  946.  (61) 
Tertull.,  De  CoronH,  c.  3,  p.  102;  De  Monog.,  o.  10,  p.  531.  (62) 
Coitstit.  Apo»t.,  IV.  6  Bq.,  p.  297.  August.,  Sermo  178,  §  4,  vol.  v.  p.  691. 
(63)  Comtit.  Apost.,  III.  c.  4,  p.  279.  (64)  Greg.  Naz.,  Ep.  80,  vol.  i. 
p.  888.  (65)  **Poesessio  Eoeleein  smnptas  est  egenormn.** — Amhr., 
Ep.  18  ad  I alentinianum,  vol.  ii.  p.  833.  (66)  Hieron.,  Ep.  52,  vol.  i. 
p.  269.  (67)  Council  of  Vasense,  a.d.  442,  can.  4;  Mansi.  %ol.  vi.  p. 
440.  (68)  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  401  and  407  ;  Can.  Eccl.  Afric.. 
ean.  75 ;  Mansi,  vol.  iii.  p.  773.  (69)  Coiutit,  Apost.,  II.  36,  p.  388. 
Angust.,  Ad  Bonif.,  ep.  185,  c.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  600.  (70)  Comtit.  Apost., 
U,  26,  81,  82;  HI.  19;  PP*  238,  246,  292.  Cypt,,Ev.  4,  p.  9.  (71] 
Corutit.  Apatt.,  HI.  16,  p.  890.  Epiph.,  Adv.  Bmr,  uL  vol.  ii.  A<sr.  79.  § 
3,  p.  106a  Bxpotit.  Fidei.  Cath.,  §  21,  p.  1108.  (78)  Tertnll.,  De  Virg. 
Velandis,  c.  9,  p.  178.  Vidua,  x^/"**  often  used  as  synonyms  f<.>r 
deaconess  (Hieron.,  Ep,  123,  vol.  L  p.  904).     (73)  Constit.  Apo*t,,  VI.  17, 
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p.  350.  Cf.  Ignat.,  ild  Smijm.,  c.  13,  p.  38.  (74)  An  epitaph  of  a 
married  deaconess  has  been  discovered  at  Verona,  she  died  at  the  age  of 
fort7-flTe.--Orelli,  woh  u.  p.  862,  No.  4873.  (75)  Connefl  cl  Orange, 
A.D.  441,  eao.  26;  ol  Epaone,  a.d.  517,  ean.  21 ;  of  OrleaoB,  a.d.  653,  can. 

IB.  However,  it  appears  thut  oven  subsequently  there  were  deaconpssps  in 
Gaul;  liadegunde,  wife  of  Luthaire  I.  was  ordained  deaconess  by  Mcdard 
{Acta  SS.t  Aug.,  vol.  iii.  p.  70).  (7Gj  ComHt.  Apoit.,  11.  4 ;  IV.  3,  pp. 
217,  2d6.  (77)  Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  VI.  43,  p.  244.  (78)  Chrysost., 
Jlom.  66  in  lilatth.,  §  3,  vol.  vii.  p.  V^5S.  {7\\)  Hist.  Eccl.,  IV.  23  ;  VII. 
6,  pp.  145,  252.  (80)  Socrat.,  Hist.  EccL,  Ml.  25  ;  p.  365.  (81) 
Jost.  Ifui.,  Apoi*  1,  c.  14,  p.  61.  Cypr.,  Bp.  4,  p.  9.  Possidius,  "  Vita 
Angust.,"  c.  4,  §  48  ;  in  Act.  SS.,  Au^j.,  vol.  vi.  p.  435.  (82)  Sozomcn., 
Jlift.  EccL,  IV.  25,  p.  583.  (8.3)  bocr.,  Hist.  EccL,  VII.  21,  p.  35'J. 
(84)  Victor  Vit.,  I.  8,  p.  41.  (85)  De  Of.,  II.  28,  §  136  sq.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
102.  (86)  Ep.  52,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  (87)  Chrysost.,  Hum.  8  in  Matth,^ 
§  6,  vol.  vii.  p.  128.  Autju^t.,  T)e  Morihu-i  EccL  Cath.,  I.  31,  vol.  i.  p. 
629.  (88)  PftUadius.  Hist.  Laus.,  c.  76,  p.  179.  (89)  Ep.  30,  p.  4'J. 
Pontius,  •*  Vita  Cypr.,"  §  3 ;  in  Opp.  Cypr.  p.  ezxxvi  (90)  Ambr., 
IJe  Off,,  U,  88,  $  140,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  104.  (lU)  Greg.  Nas.,  Or.  20,  vol.  i.  p. 
340  sq.  (92)  Sozomen.,  Hift.  EccL,  III.  l'".,  p.  527.  (93)  Pro.-^p. 
PomeriuB,  I>e  Ftta  Cont^mp/.,  II.  9,  p.  51.  Oennad. ,  c.  oi)  p.  32.  (94) 
Snip.  Sevanu,  "Dial,  de  vita  B.  Mart.,*'  o.  S. ;  in  Opp.  Lcyde,  1654,  p. 
488.  (95)  Paulin.  Nol.,  Ep.  13,  p.  73-  Hieron.,  Ep.  66.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 
(96)  Hieron.,  F/^  79,  vol.  i.  p.  601.  (07)  Acta  S.S'.,  Jan..  vol.  ii.  p. 
606.  (98)  hk.  II.  c.  2t»,  p.  242.  (99)  Barn.,  e.  20.  p.  53.  Hermas, 
n.  mand.  8,  III.  simO.  1,  p.  96, 103.  Laetant.,  Div,  ImtiS.,  VI.  12,  vol. 
i.  p.  400.  (100)  Laetant..  1.  c.  (101)  Comtit.  Apost.,  IV.  1.  p.  295. 
(102)  I'olyc,  c.  6,  p.  Just.  Unit.,  ApoL  1.  c.  67,  p.  84.  Tertull., 

ApuL,  c.  39,  p.  120.  Cyi'T.,  Kp.  30,  p.  49.  Constit.  Apost.,  III.  1  .s.|.,  p. 
277.  Chrysost.,  Horn,  de  Viduis,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.  (103)  Comtit.  ApiK<t., 
IV.  1.  2.  p.  295.  (104)  Council  of  Sanlica,  a.d.  347,  can.  10  ;  Mausi., 
vol.  iii.  p.  28.  August..  Sermo  170,  §  2,  vol.  v.  p.  584.  (105)  De  0/., 
n.  22,  g  149,  vol.  u.  p.  106.  (100)  Basil.,  Jicif.  Fus.  Tract.,  mterr.  15, 
vol,  ii.,  p.  355.  (107)  Called  xvporpj^pia,  Sozomen,  Hist.  EccL,  V.  16, 
p.  Olo.  (lOs)  Called  "  Orphanotrophi."  Laws  of  Leon  and  Anthemius, 
A.D.  409  ;  Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  3,  L  82,  35.  (109)  Cunttit.  Apost.,  V.  1,  p. 
804.  Just.  Mart.,  ApoL  I.  c.  67,  p.  81.  Tertnll.,  ApoL,  c.  39.  p.  120; 
Ad  Mart.,  c.  1,  p.  136.  Lucian.,  De  Morte  P<rt  ijr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  507.  (1 10) 
Conadt.  Apost.,  V.  3,  p.  305.  (Ill)  Euseb.,  Hi*t.  EccL,  X.  8,  p.  300; 
Vita  C&mt.,  L,  64,  p.  435.  Cf.  TtrtuU.,  Ad  Vxorem,  II.  8,  p.  172 
(U2)  EatropiiM,  the  miniatar  of  Areadioa;  Of.  M.  Villemain,  Tableau  de 
VEloq.  Chr€t.,  p.  167.  The  husband  and  wife  of  Rufinus,  Joiam.,  V.  8,  p. 
256;  see  too  IV.  40,  p.  222.  Amm.  Marcell.,  XXVI.  3.  .  vol.  ii.  p.  74 
(113)  (Jreg.  Naz.,  Or.  20.  vol.  i.  p.  353.  (114)  August..  Ap.  268,  vol. 
li.  p.  683.  (115)  Basil., /id//.  Ftu.  Tract.,  interr.  11,  .vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
I»i<l  IVlus.,  Epp.,  Lib.  I.  cp.  112,  p.  30.  (116)  Vi-lc  note  11  1.  115. 
(117)  Augu.st.,  De  Civit.  Dei,  I.  1  Vol.  vii.  p.  8.  (118)  Ambr.,  De 
11.  21,  §  102  ;  29,  §  149,  vol.  ii.  pp.  94.  108.  Coanoil  of  Bardica,  a.d.  847. 
can.  10  ;  Mansi,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.  (119)  1<]>.  41.  i\<\  Tlieodosium,  §  26,  vol.  ii. 
p.  053.       (120)  Ep.  7't.  vol.  i.  p.  M:i2.       (121)  Ep.  73,  vol.  iii.  p.  107. 


p.  668.  Ohrysost.,  Horn,  60  in  Matt,,  §  3,  vol.  vii.  p.  614.      (121)  Or.  17. 
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▼ol.  i.  p.  265.      (125)  Chrysost.,  fffmtlia  SI  d«  Statj  voL  ii  m.  1«  8. 

Ambr.,  J-lp.  11.  ad  Theodosium.  §  32.  vol.  ii.  p.  955.  VUlemBtn,  Xa6^  de 
VEloii.  CIm't.,  p.  104  sq.  (1'2G)  I'.as..  Ko.  IG.  vol.  iii.  p.  155.  (127) 
Ambr.,  61  ad  Theodosium,  a.  3U0,  vol.  ii.  p.  9^8.  Iheodoret,  hist. 
Eeel,  Y.  17,  p.  919.  Bozomen,  Hi$t,  Eecl,  vll.  25,  p.  748.  (128) 
Lactant.,  Div.  Imdt.,  VI.  12,  vol.  i  p.  466.  Ambr.,  Dc  Of.,  II.  o.  15,  ^ 
70,  71.  c.  2K,  §  138,  vol.  ii.  pp.  sr.,  103.  (129)  Ep.  1,  ad  Cor.,  c.  55.  p. 
17S.  Iradition  records  a  similar  deed  of  Paulinus  of  Nola.  Gregory 
the  Great  tells  (in  his  "  Dialogi  dc  vitn  ct  miraculis  Patrum  Italiconun,'* 
III.  1,  in  Op]>.,  ed,  Bonod.,  Paris,  1705,  fol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  127)  how  when  he 
had  exhausted  all  his  means  in  ransoms  for  the  people  carried  captive 
into  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  Paulinus  gave  himself  up  to  a  poor  widow 
who  bo.'u'od  him  for  Uie  ransom  money  for  her  son ;  the  widow  aooepl«d 
his  olT.  r,  and  both  together  set  out  for  Africa;  there  Paulinus  won  the 
good  opinion  oi  the  Vandal  king,  and  obtained  from  him  the  freedom  of 
all  his  captive  fellow-ooimtryinen.  This  story  is  not  oonfinned  by  any 
h  iatorical  record  of  Uie  t  ime .  * '  Everything  in  the  writings  of  Panlinns  tends 
to  .show  that  he  never  left  Italy ;  and  Augustine,  whoprai^c5;his  virtue,  and 
invites  him  several  times  to  visit  Africa,  would  not  have  forgotten  an  act  of 
devotion  like  that.**— Villemaiii,  ToM.  de  VEUtq,  Chrit,,  p.  371.  (130) 
Basil.,  A>.  70.  vol.  iii.  p.  164.  (131)  Cypr.,  Ep.  60, p.  100.  (132)  Ambr.. 
De  O/T.,  II.  c.  28,  §  136.  vol.  ii.  p.  102.  (133)  Possidius,"  ViU  August.,"  c.  4. 
§  48 ;  in  Acta  SS.,  Aug.,  vol.  vi.  p.  435.  (134)  Victor  Vit.,  I.  8,  p.  10. 
(135)  Soerat.,  Vitt.  EeeU,  Vn.  21,  p.  869.  (186)  Matt  nv.  86,  40. 
(137)  "For  this  is  the  part  of  the  first  greate.=?t  commandment,  to  visit  the 
sick."— Basil.,  Ep.,  203,  vol.  iii.  p.  405.  (138)  Epiit.  ad  Ztnam  et  Sere- 
nuin,  c.  17,  p.  416.  Commodianus,  v.  1120  8q.,p.  647.  (139)  Cyj>r.,  Di 
Mortalitate,  p.  229  sq.  (140)  Greg.  Naz.,  Or.  20,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  (141) 
De  Mortal.,]).  233.  (142)  Ep.  ad  Zennm  et  Fgr.,  c.  17,  p.  IIG.  Lactant., 
Div.  Jvttit.,  VI.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  467.  (143)  Greg.  Naz..  Or.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
Greg.  Nyss.,  Or.  1  et  2,  de  Pauper.  Amandis,  vol.  ii.  ]>p.5G,  238.  (144) 
Commod.,  v.  1132.  p.  647.  (145)  Pontius.  "  Vita  Cypr.,"  §  9,  in  0pp., 
p.  cxxxix.  (146)  EuBob.,  H'st.  EccL,  VII.  22.  p.  269.  (147)  August., 
Tract.  97  in  -foh.,  §  4,  vol.  iii.  P.  II.  p.  538.  Julian.,  Ep.  4^,  p.  89. 
(US)  POffMotuta,  |eiOivt,  |erodox«a.      (149)  Qreg.  Naz., 

Or.  20.  vol.  i.  p.  359.  (150)  Basil..  Ep.  91,  vol.  iii.  p.  187.  (151) 
Grog.  Naz.  1.  c.  (152)  L.  c.  (15:^)  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd.,  VI.  31,  p. 
093.  (154)  Basil.,  Ep.  143,  vol.  iii.  p.  235.  (155)  Id.,  Ep.  142,  p. 
235.  (156)  PaUadins,  "Dial,  de  YiU  Ohrysost.,"  in  0pp.,  vol.  ziii.  p. 
19.  (157)  Chrysost..  Horn.  66  in  Matt.,  §  3,  vol.  viL  p.  658.  (158) 
*'  Tiicre  is  a  house  shared  in  common  by  the  Church  .  .  .  an<i  set 
apart  by  the  Church,  which  we  call  a  ' hospital.'"— Chry.so.st., //oni.  45  in 
Act.,  §  8,  vol.  ix.  p.  346.  See  too  Ad  Stagirum,  III.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Law 
of  Leon  and  Athemius,  a.d.  469;  Corp.  Jur.  I.  tit.  3,  1.  l',.  (159) 
Theodoret.,  Hist.  EccL,  V.  19,  p.  228.  (100)  Pallad.  Hut.  Laus.,  c.  0, 
p.  24.  (161)  Theodoret,  Hut.  Relig.,  e.  22,  vol.  iii.  P.  n.  p.  1256. 
(162)  Baronius,  MartyroL  /?om.,  p.  267.  (163)  Hicron.,  Ep.  66,  Ann. 
397;  Ep.  77.  V(d.  i.  pp.  401,  465.  (164)  Hierou.,  ]■:.}).  77.  p.  461. 
(105)  Chr.vsost,  Horn.  66  in  Matt.,  §  8,  vol.  vii.  p.  65b.  (166)  "oi 
K\ijpiK4i  r^r  wTtaxt^tf^"  Connoil  of  Chaloed.,  a.d.  451,  ean.  8 ;  Ifaaai, 
▼ol.  vU.  p.  861.  (167)  Pallad.,  Hht.  Law.,  c.  1,  p.  14.  (168) 
Hjapap^Kum'  (from  their  risking,  vapafi6}iXwetu,  their  lives),  *'thMt 
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appointed  to  tend  the  bodies  of  the  sick."— Corp.  Jnr.,  I.  tit.  3,  1.  IS, 
Cod.  Tbeod.,  XVI.  tit.  2. 1.  42.  43.  (IG^)  August.,  De  Civit.  Dei,  1. 13. 
Tol.  vii.  p.  11.  (170)  Bfin.  Felix,  o.  11,  p.  88.  (171)  Etueb.,  Hiit, 
Eecl.,  V.  1,  p.  165.  (172)  Min.  Felix,  o.  34,  p.  130.  Cf.  Plin.,  Hi$U 
N'lf.,  VII.  54,  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  VII.  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
(173)  Comtit.  Apo»t.,\L  30;  VLU.  41,  p.  361.  423.  (174)  KoxtoTat, 
foBMurii.  De  VU.  Ordin.  Eeoleas,  in  0pp.  Hieron..  vol.  v.  p.  100.  Cod. 
Theod..  1.  XIII.  tit.  1,  1.  1  (175)  Tertull.,  /l/>o/.,  c.  39.  p.  120.  (170) 
"  This  is  the  last  and  chiefest  auty  of  charity,  the  burial  of  strangers  and 
the  poor."— Lactant.,  Div.  Irutit.,  VI.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  467.  (177J  Juliau., 
Ep,  49jp.  90.  (178)  •  •  at  oadaver  etiam  nozinm  sepehet**— 2)« 
CUm»  XL  0,  ToL  ii.  p.  40. 
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ENEMIES. 

§  1.  Personal  Enemies*  CrimindU* 

After  all  that  we  have  said  about  love  and  brotherhood 
amongst  Christians  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add  anythiog  in  reference  to 
iheir  principles  of  conduct  in  reference  to  those  who 
injured  them,  against  whom  ancient  morality  allowed 
and  even  commanded  the  exercise  of  the  law  of  talion  in 
its  full  extent.  -  In  the  kingdom  of  God  auger,  pre- 
meditated offence,  vengeance,  ought  to  be  unknown. 
How  can  a  man  who  loves  and  respects  his  neighbour 
allow  himself  to  feel  envy  and  hatred  towards  liim  ?  In 
this  respect,  as  in  all  others^  Christianity  brought  a  new 
spirit  into  the  world,  hardly  dreamed  of  by  even  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients.  Christians  were  constantly  ex- 
horted to  avoid  the  chance  of  irritating  one  another,  to 
shun  envy,  presumption,  and  contempt,  as  contrary  to 
humility  and  charity.  If  one  amongst  them  forgot  his 
duty  and  offended  his  brother,  the  oironder  was  exhorted 
without  delay  to  seek  all  means  of  being  reconciled,  and 
the  injured  was  asked  by  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Christ  to  forgive  and  forget  rather  than  return  evil  for 
6viL  Love  is  perfect  only  when  it  includes  enemies  also, 
hastening  to  help  them,  and  so  prove  that  hatred  is 
really  overcome  and  their  offeuce  sincerely  forgiven. 
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The  Fathers  desired  that  if  any  one  infringed  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  a  Christian^  he  ahonld  rather  sacrifice  them 
than  engage  in  a  contest  which  always  leaves  bitterness 
behind. 

For  this  reason  the  early  Christians  were  requested  to 
avoid  lawsuits,  and  particularly  to  refrain  from  bringing 
complaints  before  a  pagan  judge,  in  order  not  to  give  him 
an  excuse  for  doubting  their  love  of  peace.^  They  ought 
still  more  caref ally  to  avoid  personal  defence  in  case  of 
open  attack^  because  it  might  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
aggressor;  and  to  kill  a  man,  even  in  self-defence,  is 
still  a  mnrder.*  He  who  was  guilty  of  such  an  act  was 
excluded  for  seven  years  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.^  A  reproach  of  excessive  rigour  may  be  brought 
against  these  principles ;  but  this  may  bo  understood 
when  we  remember  the  need  of  making  the  Church  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  laxity  of  pagan  morality  and  laws. 
Christians  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  world ;  their 
life  was  to  be,  as  far  as  possible^  a  bright  and  continuous 
manifestation  of  boundless  love,  whilst  surrounded  by 
the  egoism  and  hatred  which  divided  ancient  society. 
Besides,  after  the  persecutions  in  the  fourth  century, 
Augustine  declared  that  the  Christian,  who  in  defending 
himself  against  an  adversary  happens  to  kill  him,  must 
not  be  held  guilty ;  the  crime  must  be  attributed  to  him 
who  by  his  violent  attack  caused  it  to  be  committed.* 

It  would  seem  natural  that  the  hatred  of  the  pagans 
should  have  made  the  Christians  look  upon  them  as 
enemies  with  whom  reconciliation  was  impossible.  Still 
the  chiefs  and  preachers  in  the  Church  taught  the  faithful 
to  repress  all  hostile  feeling.  During  the  persecutions^ 
in  the  midst  of  moral  torture  and  physical  suffering,  they 
found  abundant  solemn  opportunities  of  practising  the 
supreme  virtue  which  Christ  taught  them,  and  of  which 
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He  gave  them  the  Divine  example  from  the  height  of  the 
cross.*  They  continned  to  practise  it^  though  it  dreiv 
upon  them  the  reproach  of  cowardice.  They  knew  well 
how  much  it  costs  to  forgive  persecators  who  wish  to 
force  the  conscience,  that  it  is  perhaps  more  diflScnlt 
than  to  die  for  those  whom  we  love ;  ®  but  they  knew 
also  that  it  is  not  easy  and  ordinary  virtues  that  Christ 
requires  from  His  disciples.  They  rose  with  Him  to  that 
height  of  charity  where  they  could  pray  for  those  who 
cursed  them,  and  forgive  them  whilst  dying  heneath  their 
blows.^  Tertuliian  could  rightly  say^  that  if  all  men 
loved  theur  friends,  it  was  Christians  alone  who  knew 
how  to  love  their  enemies ;  ^  and  the  history  of  all  the 
martyrs  confirms  this  saying. 

The  Fathers  were  convinced  that  this  forgiving  love 
would  be  more  powerful  to  lead  their  adversaries  to  the 
truth  than  material  force  or  logical  power  in  controversy. 
Many  examples  showed  them  that  charity  is  more 
triumphant  than  argument.  They  looked  on  their  per* 
secutors  as  blinded  brothers,  infinitely  more  to  be  pitied 
than  themselves.  They  were  taken  before  them  with 
love  in  their  hearts,  and  far  from  cursiog  them,  they 
wished  that  they  also  might  become  converted  and  saved 
by  Christ.  The  example  of  a  gentle,  humble,  resigned, 
benevolent  life  seemed  to  them  the  most  certain  means 
of  attaining  this  end.*  Results  have  proved  that  they 
were  not  deceived  in  trusting  to  the  mysterious  infinence 
of  the  love  that  Christ  wakes  in  the  heart  of  His  dis- 
ciples. 

If  the  Christian  ought  personally  to  pardon  those  who 
attack  his  life  or  property,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  bo 
overlooked  by  society,  to  which  belongs  the  duty  of 
protecting  its  members,  and  which  has  therefore  the 
duty  of  punishment.   Therefore  the  Christian  wished 
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tbat  the  influence  of  charity  shoold  be  extended  even  to 
this  department  of  social  daty.  The  Fathers^  with  their 
profound  respect  for  hnman  lifoi  unanimously  forbid  the 

penalty  of  death.  They  say  that  society  has  no  ri^ht  to 
take  away  the  life  of  one  of  its  members,  because  God 
alone  is  the  Master  of  that  life.  Further,  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  justice  of  a  panishment^  which  by  shorten- 
ing man's  days^  cats  off  his  opportunities  of  amendment 
and  repentanoe.^^  The  need  felt  by  the  judges  of  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  death  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  early  times,  Christians  were  advised  not  to  accept 
public  ofiiccs.^*  The  Council  of  Elvira,  a.d.  305_,  excludes 
the  magistrates,  whoso  duties  as  duumvirs  caused  them  to 
judge  cases  involving  capital  punishment,^-  from  joining 
in  worship  during  that  year.  When  the  administration  . 
of  the  empire  became  Ghristian,  the  imperial  oiBcers  often 
hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.  They  told 
their  scruples  to  the  doctors  of  the  Ohurohj  who  agreed 
to  grant  the  permissioa^  It  is  thus  that  Augustine 
answered  Macedonius,  bishop  of  the  dioceso  of  Africa, 
that  it  is  only  during  this  earthly  life  that  men  can 
improve  their  ways,  that  therefore  it  is  not  well  to  end 
this  life  with  torture,  in  order  that  by  timely  correction 
the  criminal  may  escape  everlasting  sufifering.^^  In  some 
cases  this  seal  was  carried  to  excess,  and  gave  rise  to 
tumults,  so  that  imperial  laws  were  passed  prohibiting 
violent  interferenoe  with  criminals  led  out  to  death. 
Ambrose,  whilst  himself  pleading  for  the  condemned, 
desired  that  their  pardon  should  be  only  entreated  by  * 
such  means  as  did  not  disturb  peaceful  order.  Augustine 
himself  declared  that  it  was  no  sin  to  kill  a  man  when  it 
was  ordered  by  the  law,  or  a  rightful  authority .^^  In  this 
respect  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit  spread  slowly : 
there  still  remained  many  conquests  for  it  to  make. 
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§  2.  Foreigners,  ITar, 

The  kiagdom  of  God  tends  to  promote  union  amongst 
men  by  ofTeriDg  the  same  salvation  to  them  all ;  therefore 
none  can  be  regarded  as  strangers^  barbarians,  or  nataral 
enemies.    The  bad  alone  are  excluded,  and  it  is  God  who 

pronouiicos  tlie  exclusion;  man,  who  cannot  gauge  the 
conscience,  sliould  look  on  all  as  his  brothers  and  equali^. 
The  Christian  especially  ought  to  feel  his  union  with 
all  those  who  bear,  like  himself^  the  name  of  Christ. 
National  barriers  are  in  this  respect  swept  away,  and 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  country  he  sees,  not  enemies 
whom  he  should  hate  and  fight,  but  brothers  to  whom  he 
must  hold  out  his  hand.  "Charity,*'  says  Chrysostoni, 
"unites  Christians,  notwithstanding  distance;  she  does 
not  inquire  whence  they  come,  but  spreads  her  blessings 
to  all,  without  distinction."  From  this  corner  the  duty 
o£  hospitality  offered  in  the  name  of  brotherly  love,  which 
is  so  often  commended  to  the  Churches  by  the  Fathers.^' 
The  hospitality  of  the  ancients  was  kept  within  narrow 
limits.  An  illustrious  guest  was  welcomed  to  glorify 
him,  and  to  honour  the  Republic;  hot  a  poor  one,  fruni 
whom  no  bcnellt  could  come,  was  repulsed  or  neglected. 
The  house  of  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  must  bo 
open,  not  only  to  distinguished  people,  but  chiefly  to  poor 
strangers  oi  humble  rank.  "  The  first/'  said  Lactantius, 
"  need  nothing,  the  last  hare  need  of  oTerything/' 
•When  the  Christians  wished  to  escape  from  this  duty, 
saying  that  they  were  liable  to  entertain  unworthy  men, 
or  that  this  might  be  done  from  the  fund  given  by  the 
Churches,  they  were  told  that  it  is  better  to  entertain  a 
bad  guest  than  to  shut  out  a  good  one,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Churches  to  do  every  thing;  that  in  any 
case  individual  charity  must  be  exerted.^* 
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This  hospitality  exercised  by  the  Christian  oommani- 
ties  is  a  beautifol  testimonj  to  the  spiritual  commnnion 
of  faith  «nd  love  existing  amongst  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  troe  solidarity, 
founded  on  love^  which  exists  between  Christian  society 
and  each  of  its  members.  The  Chnrohes  dedicated  parb 
of  the  funds  from  collections  and  oblations  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  poor  strangers.  We  have  already  seen  that 
they  sent  help  to  distant  communities  that  were  in 
distress.  They  were  not  less  charitable  to  travellers 
destitute  of  resourcee.  Clement  of  Borne  praised  the 
Chnroh  at  Corinth  for  its  hospitality  to  strangers.^ 
Priests,  and  especially  bishops^  were  exhorted  to  consider 
this  as  one  of  their  chief  duties^  like  An^stine  and  many 
others,  whose  table  was  simple  that  they  might  diiily 
admit  a  large  number  of  poor.  They  were  to  consider 
their  Iiouses  as  the  ordinary  refuge  of  all  poor  travellers, 
"The  layman/'  says  Jerome,  ''fulfils  his  duty  in  re- 
ceiving as  many  gpeste  as  he  can,  bnt  the  bishop  is 
inhuman  if  he  does  not  receive  them  all/'  ^ 

The  monasteries  were  also  open  to  travellers^  who  were 
received  and  often  treated  with  a  liberality  which  the 
monks  refused  themselves.  The  rigorous  rules  were 
relaxed  for  those  who  implored  the  hospitality  of  the 
brothers.^^'  The  greater  number  of  the  convents  had 
near  to  thera  a  hospice  for  strangers^  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  monks.^  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
asylums  was  that  of  Mount  Nitria,  in  Egypt.  It  was  situ-* 
ated  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  country.  The  stranger  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years  consecutively.  » 
During  the  first  eight  days  ho  was  loft  free,  but  if  ho 
wished  to  stay  longer  a  wise  rule  compelled  him  to  share 
the  labours  of  the  monks  in  the  house  or  the  fields.^ 
We  have  before  seen  that  such  hospices  were  successively 
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established  near  the  Churches  of  the  principal  towns; 
they  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  infirm  poor  of  the 
commanity,  but  they  also  received  needy  trayellers.  At 
a  very  early  time  people  were  found  who  made  a  trade  of 

ubu.sint^  tlie  hospitality  of  the  faithful  and  the  Churches; 
and  to  reuu  dy  this  abuse,  which  would  have  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  real  poor  in  the  end^  the  bishops  gave 
certificates  to  travellers,  stating  their  origiD,  and  recom* 
mending  them  to  the  faithfal.'^  This  usefol  oostom 
lasted  in  the  Chnroh  for  a  long  time.  It  became  a 
subject  of  astonishment  to  the  pagans,  who  tried  to 
imitate  it  at  a  period  when,  to  restore  paganism,  they 
adopted  some  of  the  means  with  which  charity  had 
inspired  Christian  society,  but  which  were  in  reality 
otherwise  impossible.-* 

As  for  the  Christian  there  is  no  longer  any  barbarian 
or  natural  enemy,  since  be  ought  to  respect  the  life  of  his 
equal,  and  never  return  evil  for  evil,  it  is  evident  that  the 
doctors  of  the  Oharoh  must  condemn  war.  This  question 
does  not  enter  directly  into  the  purpose  of  this  work, 
which  is  intended  to  show  the  internal  relation  of  civil 
society.  We  will  therefore  refrain  from  treating  this 
subject  at  length,  but  as  in  this  respect  the  principles  of 
the  Church  helped  to  realize  the  new  spirit  brought  into 
the  world,  and  a  civil  society  striving  after  the  ideal  of 
the  kingdom  of  Qod  could  no  longer  wilfully  violate  the 
rights  of  people,  we  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Fathers  on  this  point. 

The  oldest  writers  of  the  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  wars  and  troubles,  tried  to  dissuade  Christians 
from  the  profession  of  arms.  They  proved  by  the  sim- 
plest and  strongest  reasoning  that  war  is  an  injustice ; 
that  it  is  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  which  forbids 
bloodshed,  and  of  that  which  commands  love  even  to  the 
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adversary.^  Tertolliaiiy  to  inspire  Christians  with  a 
distaste  for  military  glory,  represents  corpses  as  the 
lanrels  of  trinmph,  and  the  tears  of  wires  and  mothers 
as  the  perfnmes  of  victory Gibbon  was  wronj^^  when 

he  accused  the  Fathers  of  advising  Christian  soldiers  to 
desert  their  flag.^  TertuUian,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
historian  particularly  referred,  limits  himself  to  the 
demand  that  they  shall  do  nothing  during  their  time  of 
service  contrary  to  the  Divine  law,  that  they  shall  rather 
snfier  death  than  consent  to  acts  forbidden  by  their  faith, 
or  that  they  shall  give  np  the  service  if  that  be  possible 
for  them.*^  It  is  tme  many  Christians  refosed  to  carry 
arms,  choosing  degradation  and  death  rather  than  a 
career  which  was  condemned  by  their  conscience.  The 
"Acts  of  the  Martyrs"  relate  several  instances  of  this 
kind*  Still,  under  the  influence  of  circumstances^  this 
opinion  was  not  long  in  becoming  modified.  Even  at  an 
early  time  there  were  Christians  who  held  a  different 
opinion,  and  regarded  military  service  as  a  daty  towards 
the  State.  They  did  not  shnn  it^  provided  their  faith 
remained  free.  In  the  time  of  TertuUian  the  Roman  army 
counted  many  Christians  in  their  ranks.  This  ardent 
apologist  of  Christianity  even  glories  in  the  fact,  as 
showing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  all  classes  of 
society .^^  Under  Diocletian  this  progress  was  so  gpreat 
that  when  he  decided  to  persecute  the  Church,  he  sum* 
moned  the  numeroos  Christian  officers  of  his  legions  to 
choose  between  paganism  or  degfradation.  The  greater 
number  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  their  rauk.^' 

Although  the  Church  allowed  a  man  to  remain  a 
soldier  when  hu  embraced  Christianity,  the  Christian 
idea  as  to  the  injustice  of  war  never  changed.  The 
Fathers  never  forgot  the  gentle  and  peaceful  character 
of  the  Gospel.   Whilst  they  deplored  the  evils  of  war 
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and  begged  Ohnsttan  people  to  refrain  from  it,  ihey 

allowed  tluit  there  might  bo  cases  wbere  it  is  lawful  to 
take  arms.  Origen  expresses  himself  on  this  subject 
with  equal  warmth  and  wisdom.  "Jesus  Christ/*  he 
said,  "  came  to  bring  mea  peace.  Beneath  this  Leader, 
filled  with  loye,  they  should  no  more  fight  with  one 
another^  but  should  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  praninghooks.  They  should  keep 
their  hands  unsullied  by  bloodshed,  and  should  fight  for 
the  emperor  by  prayers  for  his  prosperity.  The  Republic 
will  find  their  peaceful  sentiments  more  useful  than  those 
whose  hatreds  stir  up  troubles  and  provoke  bloody 
strifes /'^^  Notwithstanding  this,  Origen  admits  that  there 
are  also  just  and  necessary  wars,  such  as  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  repress  iniquity  and  to  defend  an  attacked 
country.^  Ghrysostom  himself  does  not  forbid  the 
military  career,  but  he  regrets  that  soldiers  should  be 
more  liable  than  other  Christians  to  commit  injustice  and 
to  bo  led  away  by  passion;  he  begs  them  to  keep  them- 
selves from  the  dangers  which  threaten  their  soals.'^^ 

At  the  time  when  the  invasions  of  barbarians  and  the 
disturbances  of  the  empire  made  it  necessary  to  protect 
society,  which  was  threatened  on  all  sides,  the  Fathers 
have  no  longer  anything  but  regrets  for  the  evils  which 
civil  and  foreign  wars  have  let  loose  upon  the  world. 
They  speak  of  them  with  deep  sorrow,  but  how  could  they 
have  plucked  the  arms  from  the  hands  of  the  combat- 
ants?^^ It  was  rather  their  duty  to  justify  and  defend, 
for  not  only  was  the  empire  threatened,  but  civilization 
and  even  Christian  society  itself. «  Augustine  ardently 
desired  that  there  should  be  no  more  war,  bnt  until  that 
happy  time  when  a  durable  peace  shall  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  love,  he  desired  the  Christian  State  to 
enter  into  no  unjust  war,  that  it  should  not  imitate  pagan 
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Rome,  which  owed  its  greatDess  to  nnjast  oonqnests,  but 

limit  itself  to  defence  against  attacking  foes.^^  "These 
defensive  wars,"  lie  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  are  the 
only  just  and  lawful  ones;  it  is  in  these  alone  that  the 
soldier  may  be  allowed  to  kill^  when  he  canaot  otherwise 
protect  his  oitj  and  his  brethren.^  These  wars  them- 
selves can  never  be  anything  bat  crael  necessities,  to 
which  the  good  resign  themselres  with  deep  grief.^ 
The  glory  of  the  Christian  soldier  does  not  consist  in 
conquering  provinces,  but  in  repelling  unjust  attacks  aud 
giving  the  llepublic  peace.  It  may  be  it  can  only  be 
attained  through  bloodshed,  but  he  will  be  covered  with 
a  parer  glory  if  he  can  conqaer  the  enemy  by  the  spiritual 
power  of  his  word,  and  peacefully  insnre  peace  to  his 
country/' 

May  it  please  Gh>d  that  this  wish  of  the  pious  bishop 

shall  some  day  be  realized.  At  the  time  it  was  uttered 
the  Koman  empire  had  still  some  formidable  struggles 
before  it.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  in  which  the 
sword  of  steel  should  be  for  ever  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Word ;  but  God  overruled  even  these  wars  to  the  spread 
of  the  new  spirit  which  most  regenerate  the  world,  and 
which,  in  a  fntnre  still  far  away,  will  g^ve  it  an  assured 
peace. 

Conelusion. 

We  shall  add  nothing  to  the  picture  we  have  just 
drawn  of  the  priuciples  and  morality  of  the  early  Church. 
Imperfect  as  it  is,  it  is  still  easy  to  recognise  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  the  new  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  natural  equity  of  men,  respect 
for  the  individual,  universal  and  self-sacrificing  love, 
which  were  all  unknown  to  antiquity,  are  taught,  shown 
in  their  beauty,  aud  still  better,  realised  in  Christian 
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society.  We  can  repeat  with  Epiphanins,  witlioiit  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  humanity  and  charity  towards  all  the 
poor  are  the  fruits  and  signs  of  the  Church.^^  There  is 
no  longer^  as  in  the  pagan  worlds  an  egoistic  state  which 
absorbs  all  the  powers  of  the  citizens^  and  has  only  con- 
tempt and  harshness  for  those  who  do  not  give  it  direct 
service ;  there  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  formed 
by  the  free  adherence  of  men  animated  by  the  same  sen- 
timents, whose  members  are  valued  for  their  personal 
qoalities  only.  One  privileged  class,  glorying  only  in  its 
strength  and  riches,  no  longer  holds  the  rest  of  the  would 
in  oppressive  dependence;  all  classes  are  equally  hononr- 
able,  for  all  meuj  both  free  and  slave,  man  and  woman, 
rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  are  equally  able  to  tread 
in  Christ's  footsteps,  and  to  aspire  to  true  happiness— 
that  of  the  soul. 

Woman  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  pleasures  of 
man  or  the  needs  of  the  State.  Being  treated  with 
respect,  she  becomes  the  equal  of  man  in  digpiity,  and 
often  surpasses  him  in  virtue  and  devotion.  Marrisge 
is  no  longer  a  purely  civil  or  political  institution,  it  is  a 
union  of  souls  sanctified  by  religion.  The  child  is  no 
longer  his  father's  chattel,  of  which  he  may  dispose  as 
he  likes  ;  he  is  a  soul  trusted  to  his  parents  that  they 
may  bring  him  up  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  slave 
is  no  longer  an  inferior  being,  formed  by  nature  as  an 
instrument  for  his  master;  he  ia  a  brother,  spiritually 
free,  and  intended  for  external  freedom.  The  arUaan 
is  no  longer  a  despised  citizen  because  he  is  occupied 
with  work  unworthy  of  a  freeman  ;  the  dignity  of  labour 
is  vindicated,  and  those  who  give  themselves  to  it  are 
thought  more  honourable  than  those  who  lead  an  idle 
life.  The  poor,  the  infirm,  the  unhappy,  are  no  longer 
deserted  because  they  are  useless  to  society,  but  become 
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the  objects  of  the  most  sympathetic  care.  The  strani^cr, 
even  the  barbarian^  is  no  longer  a  natural  enemj^  but  a 
brotlier  worthy  of  as  much  love  as  a  fellow- coantryman; 
and  if  in  civil  society  hatred  and  inequality  are  sap- 
pressed,  war  between  nations  ongbt  also  to  become  im- 
possible. 

This  transformation  is  not  brought  about  by  a  sudden 
revolution.  Christians  learned  to  respect  everything,  not 
only  true  right  and  lawful  ownership,  which  are  the 
eternal  groundwork  of  society;  but  they  did  not  even 
rebel  against  injustice  to  which  secular  usage  had  given 
a  legal  consecration;  the  regeneration  of  the  social  order 
was  only  accomplished  through  the  gentle  power  of 
charity  ^'acting  by  persuasion,  and  with  the  anthority  of 
religious  virtue.'* 

When  it  was  said  in  the  fourth  century,  what  none 
dare  n'})e;it  to-day,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  States  and  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  society,  Augustine  could  rightly  answer,  strengthen- 
ing his  position  by  an  appeal  to  facts:  ''Let  those  who 
profess  that  the  Christiaii  religion  is  hostile  to  the  Ee- 
public,  give  us  military  men,  provincials,  husbands, 
parents,  sons,  masters,  servants,  kings,  jiid^^es,  and  ad- 
iiiiuistrators  equal  to  those  that  Christianity  has  formed. 
Instead  of  resisting  this  doctrine,  let  them  rather  own, 
that  if  all  obeyed  it,  it  would  powerfully  increase  the 
proeperily  of  the  Bepublic^'  *^  At  the  same  time,  Am« 
broae^  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Milan,  feeling  the  difference 
between  pagan  egoism  and  the  charity  of  the  Church, 
exclaims:  "Let  paganism  show  us  results  like  those 
produced  by  the  Gospel,  let  it  count  the  captives  ran- 
somed with  the  revenues  of  its  temples,  the  poor  whom  it 
has  fed,  the  exiles  whom  it  has  helped."  *^  In  the  East, 
Athanaaius,  carried  away  with  holy  enthusiasm,  seeing  in 
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Ins  imagination  the  changes  that  the  Gospel  must  produce 
(already  realized)  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  thus 
describes  its  condition  when  all  are  converted  to  Christ : 
''Pagan  nations,  filled  with  hatred,  live  in  a  state  of 
permanent  Hostility  among  themselves.  No  one  can  go 
without  danger  from  one  coantry  to  another ;  men  spend 
their  whole  life  in  arms ;  the  sword  is  their  only  safety 
and  defence.  Jesus  Christ  taught  us  to  free  ourselves 
from  these  hatreds,  to  shnn  wars,  to  love  peace  and 
concord.  The  nations  whose  life  was  a  perpetual  conflict 
turn  to  the  peaceable  duties  of  agriculture.  Hands, 
formerly  armed,  are  stretched  out  only  in  prayer  to  GK)d. 
If  Christians  fight  still,  it  is  only  against  evil  passions 
and  evil  spirits  with  the  arms  of  faith.  Is  not  this  a 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  the  nations  have 
learned  from  Him  what  they  were  never  able  to  learn 
from  the  gods  of  paganism  ?  "  ** 

We  will  add  that  the  sages  themselves  would  not  have 
been  able  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  the  new 
morality,  and  we  will  close  this  book  by  repeating  what 
we  said  at  the  beginning:  €k>d  pitied  men,  and  sent 
His  Son  to  save  them,  by  giving  them  a  new  spirit  of 
love  and  faith. 
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§  1.  General  Oharader  cfOhrUtian  Inftuenee 

an  Pagan  Society. 

1b  out  seoond  book  we  tried  to  show  how  charily,  in  its 
different  applioationB  to  the  eooial  conditions  and  relations 
of  ciril  life,  was  tanght  and  realized  in  the  Ghnrch. 

Alongside  of  tlio  Church  pagan  society  still  existed,  with 
its  own  morality,  laws,  and  vices,  which  may  be  Vjrit^fly 
summed  up  in  one  phrase,  its  egoistical  spirit.  Christian 
society,  which  at  first  was  small  in  number,  increased  in 
the  midst  of  the  surrounding  paganism.  Its  members 
were  forbidden  to  mix  in  the  disgrscefol  or  barbarous 
ceremonies  of  polytheism,  but  that  did  not  hinder  their 
interoonrse  with  pagans  in  the  dally  business  of  life. 
When  Christianity,  which  had  spread  throughout  the 
'  empire,  was  finally  carried  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
pagan  society,  reduced  in  number  and  shorn  of  its 
strength,  still  lingered  on  in  the  midst  of  the  christian- 
ised world.  The  two  spheres  touched  and  crossed  in  a 
thousand  ways.  Christians,  after  the  triumph  of  the 
Ghnich,  beciMne  corrupted  through  their  contact  with 
heathen  morality.  P^gan  society,  whilst  it  still  retained 
any  power  of  goveriiineut,  yielded  to  tlio  influence  of 
Christian  thought  and  morality.  It  is  this  influence  that 
we  must  now  trace.    We  own  it  to  be  the  most  difhcult 

and  delicate  part  of  our  work,  for  it  is  not  the  visible  and 
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complete  influence  which  was  directly  exerted  on  those 
pagans  who  wore  converted  to  the  gospel ;  but  a  secret 
one^  whicli  aifected  evea  those  who  remained  attached  to 
the  ancient  worship.  It  is  particalarlj  important  to  show 
the  slow  and  progressm  alteration  of  the  spirit  which 
regulated  all  civil  relations. . 

This  inflaence  has  been  denied^  as  it  has  also  been  ex- 
aggerated. We  believe  it  to  have  been  very  real,  and 
more  eflBcacious  than  is  thought  by  many  who  do  not 
absolutely  deny  it.  From  the  earliest  Christian  times 
enlightened  pagans^  philosophers,  emperors^  juriscon- 
salts,  held  ideas  which  were  absolntelj  opposed  to 
ancient  egoism.  They  gave  utterance  to  principles 
equally  contrary  to  the  harsh  pride  and  patriotic  ex- 
clusiveness  of  former  citizens.  These  principles  and 
ideas  must,  in  our  opinion^  have  resulted  from  the  vivi- 
fying power  of  the  new  dogma  of  charity  which  was 
thrown  like  a  fruitful  seed  on  the  furrows  of  the  world. 
Doubtless  this  inflaence  was  restricted  and  difficult  to 
define.  Men,  unknowingly,  and  in  spite  of  themselves, 
submitted  to  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Those  who 
followed  it  showed  sing^ar  contrasts  in  their  life  and 
thoughts ;  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  old  and  new 
morality,  in  which  each  side  had  m  turn  victory  and 
defeat.  Men  persecuted  Christians  whilst  accepting 
some  of  their  doctrines;  they  spoke  in  language  worthy 
of  a  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  whilst  remaining  themselves 
idolatrous  or  unbelieving*  But  though  hidden  and  in- 
complete, this  inflaence  was  also  efficadous  and  unmis- 
takable. At  the  time  of  all  great  changes  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  new  ideas  float  in  the  atmosphere.  One 
receives  them  without  knowing  how.  They  affect  even 
those  who  intend  to  resist  them,  until  at  last  they  leaven 
and  transform  the  whole  of  society. 
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§  2.  Obstacles  to  Christian  lajluence* 

From  the  fini  this  ioflnenoe  enoomitered  powerful 
obstedles;  it  is  becanae  they  were  bo  great' that  aome 

have  refused  to  believe  that  the  ideas  of  Christian  charity 
liad  any  iufluenco  whatever  on  the  philosophers  and  law- 
givers of  paf^anism.  The  chief  of  these  obstacles,  the 
one  at  the  root  of  all  the  others,  is  the  natural  egoism 
of  the  human  heart;  this  was  the  principle  of  ancient 
moralify  and  society,  and  had  led  to  the  nniversal  oornip- 
tion,  whose  most  strikiog  features  have  been  traced 
previonsly.  Ohristianitj,  which  desired  to  snbdne  ''the 
old  man"  and  to  replace  self-love  with  humility  and 
devotion,  was  necessarily  repugnant  to  many  pagans,  as 
it  is  repugnant  to-day  to  the  inan  who  will  make  no 
sacriEoe.  This  repugnance  shows  itself  under  different 
forms,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  men  who  feel  it, 
and  thns  increases  the  obstacles  to  the  infloenoe  of  the 
Gospel*  The  religion  of  Christ,  tdiilst  endeavooiing  to 
sahstitote  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  for  the 
iniquities  of  the  pagan  State,  raised  both  national  egoism 
and  ancient  Roman  legislation  in  arms  against  it.  We 
must  look  at  these  obstacles  to  measure  their  greatness, 
and  so  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  triumph  of 
Christian  charity  which  overcame  them  at  their  source. 
We  shall  see  the  Uind  hostilify  of  the  populace  aUy 
itself  with  philosophic  prejudices  md  the  politics  of  en» 
lightened  men,  as  also  witii  the  intolerance  of  the  laws, 
to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  rising  and  resistless  wave. 

The  people,  accustomed  to  the  superstitions  of  idolatry, 
were  incapable  of  rising  to  the  idea  of  an  invisible  God  ; 
they  confounded  religion  with  the  observances  of  external 
worship,  and  looked  on  Christians  as  enemies  of  the  gods, 
atheists,  irreligions  and  impions  men.^     They  worship/' 
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they  say,  "only  a  man  born  of  wretched  parents,  in  a 
saspected  union ;  ^  this  Jesus,  who  had  for  His  followers 
only  people  of  low  rank,  and  who  called  the  ignorant  and 
criminals  to  join  Him,  could  have  neither  worth  nor 
power/'  In  Carthage  a  picture  was  exhibited  represent- 
ing a  man  with  the  head  of  ah  ass  and  a  foot  shaped  like 
a  wooden  shoe,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  The  God  of  the 
Clirl.stt'iDifi."^  Ijecauso  of  their  distaste  for  public  affjiirs, 
they  were  called  incapable,  unfit  for  anything.'*  Because 
they  were  compelled  to  meet  in  secrecy,  they  were  pur- 
sued with  horrible  calumnies,  that  they  were  a  race 
which  fled  from  the  light/  that  they  killed  their  children 
in  order  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  and  that  they  had  all 
the  women  of  their  sect  in  common*  Public  calamities, 
epidemics,  dearths,  droughts,  inundations,  were  all  laid 
to  their  charge,  and  appeals  were  addressed  to  the  people 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  honour  o£  their  gods.^  The 
credulous  crowd,  always  eager  for  a  pretext  to  hate  those 
who  are  better  than  itself,  passed  from  cslumny  to  perse* 
cution^  and  sacrificed  to  its  fanaticism  Christians  who 
never  offered  any  resistance.  Raillery  was  joined  to 
violence,  and  they  ridiculed  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  victims  :  "  lluw  can  their  God,  who  allows  them  to 
suffer,  be  a  powerful  or  just  God  ?  What  can  be  tlio 
use  of  a  religion  which  exposes  its  followers  to  torture 
instead  of  saving  them  from  evil?''  Like  the  Jews, 
who  expected  a  political  Messiah,  the  Bomans  mocked 
at  a  God  who  did  not  insure  fortune  and  glory  to  Ilia 
followers.* 

If  we  can  understand  these  vulgar  sentiments  in  the 
crowd,  we  still  expect  that  enlightened  men,  taught  in 
the  philosophic  schools,  or  having  gained  wisdom  by 
experience,  should  be  more  accessible  to  a  spiritual  re* 
ligiouj  which  claims  man  for  God.    Their  meditatioiu 
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on  tberaselves  or  on  tbe  condition  of  the  world  should 
have  roused  needs  and  doubts  in  them  which  tbe  Gospel 
only  could  satiafy.  Doubtless  from  the  earhest  times 
there  were  some  amongst  these  men  who  saw  a  Divine 
light  in  Christianity,  and  approached  it  that  they  might 
be  filled  with  its  brightness^  as  the  consolatilons  offered 
by  Christ  bad  drawn  many  suffering  souls  to  Him  from 
amongst  tbe  poor  and  miserable  people.  But  tbe  mass 
of  euligbteued  men  long  followed  tbe  lead  of  tbe  crowd, 
tbey  held  strange  prejudices  agaiust  Cbristians  and 
Christianity  which  were  so  many  obstacles  to  its  in- 
floence.  We  do  not  refer  only  to  frivolons  minds  who 
repeated  the  odious  or  absord  charges  of  the  maltitnde 
without  examination :  such  as  the  rhetorician  Gomelins 
Frouto,  tbo  tutor  of  Marcus  Aurelius/-*  or  the  Epicurean 
Cresceno,  wbo  was  as  avaricious  as  be  was  dcbaucbccl,^^ 
and  wbo  botb,  to  please  tbe  people,^^  roproacbed  tbo 
Christians  with  impiety,  with  atheism,  wich  the  orgies  of 
Thyades,  and  with  incest.  We  hare  seen  men  of  grave 
appearance  in  whom  we  have  found  the  same  absence 
of  depth,  and  even  the  same  pride.  Proud  of  their 
plnlosophioal  knowledge,  they  despised  the  Christians 
as  uncultivated  people,  without  iutL*lligence  aud  hos- 
tile to  letters.'*  Tlieir  religion  they  regarded  as  a 
pernicious  superstition,'^  deserviag  disdain  from  the 
Romans  because  it  had  a  foreign  origin  and  barbarous 
doctrine.^*  The  firmness  with  which  the  Christians  re- 
mained nnahaken  in  their  fsith  in  their  doctrines  was 
considered  as  the  fanaticism  of  miag^ded  minds,  at  which 
the  sage  might  smile  or  feel  a  little  pity  for  the  victims.^* 
Besides,  this  faitb  was  held  by  so  many  people  of  low 
estate  !  Christian  society  was  recruited  from  amongst 
tbe  classes  so  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  philosopher ! 
The  poor,  the  simple^  workmen^  slaves,  aud  women  are 
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received  and  welcomed  !  How  can  these  people  speculate 
on  Divine  things  ?  Thej,  who  understand  nothing  of 
the  business  of  civil  life,  to  take  upon  themselves  to 
speak  of  matters  which  should  be  reserved  for  sages  I  ^ 
Pagan  pride  is  indignant  at  these  pretentions,  without 
oaring  to  ask  from  whence  the  Christians  gain  their 
facnltf  of  discussing  these  important  questions,  or  even 
what  these  questions  are.  There  was  great  astonishment 
for  a  little  while  wlieu  men  known  to  be  wise  and 
virtuous  embraced  this  mad  religion,  which  attracted  so 
many  people  of  inferior  rank,  so  many  ancient  sinners,  so 
many  women  who  were  formerly  frivolous ;  but  it  passed 
away  without  any  one  attaching  special  importance  to 
these  facts.^7 

The  Epicurean  Celsus  was  the  chief  representative  of 
the  pagan  pride  which  rejected  Christianity  because  it 
was  oli'ered  to  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  sinful.  Celsns, 
aod  the  pagans  in  general,  understood  nothing  of  Chris- 
tian humility,  which  humbles  itself  to  find  true  dignity  of 
soul,  nor  of  the  love  which  embraces  men  of  all  nations 
as  equLilly  brothers  in  the  Kingdom  of  (}od.^*  Lucian 
ridiculed  the  Christians,  not  only  for  their  belief  in 
eternal  life,  but  especially  because  their  lawgiver  per- 
suaded them  to  love  one  another  as  if  they  were  brothers.'* 
Above  all,  how  could  they  love  the  slaves,  those  men  of 
inferior  nature  for  whom  the  gods  had  no  care?^  The 
equality  of  slaves  and  the  duty  of  loving  them  was  a 
mere  shocking  doctrine  to  the  pagan  |  it  reversed  the 
order  of  nature,  and  exposed  those  who  carried  it  out 
to  great  contempt.^'  The  Romans,  surprised  and  jealous 
at  the  sight  of  the  union  of  these  despised  men  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  filled  with  trouble  and  discord,  re- 
proached them  as  conspirators  and  accused  them  of 
hating  the  human  race.^   The  philosophers,  when  they 
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could  no  longer  refuse  to  recognise  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tiailB^  asserted  that  these  principles  had  been  known  for 
ages.  Celsiu  professed  that  Plato  had  rebuked  the  loYe 
of  rioheB  and  the  desire  for  yengeanoe  more  emphatically 
than  Jesus  Christ.''  The  later  Neoplatonists  also  taught 
that  Christ  learned  from  Plato,  and  that  His  doctrine  in 
its  purity,  before  it  had  been  altered  by  ilis  fanatical 
followers,  was  similar  to  their  own.^*  At  other  times 
these  feeble  defenders  of  paganism  ridiculed  the  too 
eager  controversies  of  the  Christians  about  dogmas^ 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  onlj  barren  specolationiy 
nnworthj  of  enlightened  men.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distaste  of  Christians  to  fillV 
public  offices  in  the  pagan  State,  their  refusal  to  sacrifice 
before  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  the  radical  difference 
between  their  principles  and  Roman  laws  and  morality, 
were  in  the  eyes  of  political  men  causes  of  grave  accusa- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  narrow  andent  patriotism  which 
repelled  ererything  which  diverged  from  national  costoms, 
they  were  reproved  as  public  enemies,  rebels  against  the 
emperors,  laws,  and  morality.**  Much  indignation  was 
expressed  at  the  freedom  with  which  they  spoke  of  the 
corruption  and  decay  of  the  Empire.-^  Instead  of  seeing 
in  polytlieism  and  ancient  egoism  the  true  cause  of  the 
fall  of  Boman  society,  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  the 
ChristianB,  whose  doctrines  and  way  of  life  were  said  to  be 
the  Cttose  of  all  tronblea.^  They  were  perseonted  under 
this  pretext,  and  monuments  were  erected  to  those  em- 
perors who  were  the  most  severe  against  these  destroyers 
of  the  Republic."*  When  the  ruin  of  ancient  society 
was  accomplished,  the  last  defenders  of  national  paganism 
still  obstinately  looked  upon  the  desertion  of  the  ancient 
gods  and  the  progress  of  the  Church  as  the  real  cause.^ 
The  reproach  was  tme  in  this  sense,  that  praoticallj  the 
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Bomaa  world  was  bound  to  fall  with  polytheisDij  and  that 
disappeared  before  the  Cross. 

.  The  Emperor  Jalian  was  np  to  this  time  stronger  in 
his  reproaches  and  accusations  th.in  auy  other.  Notwith- 
standin<]^  his  Christiau  education,  notwithstanding  his 
cultivated  mind  enlightened  by  philosophy,  notwithstand- 
ing even  his  evangelical  reminiscences,  of  which  we  will 
speak  afterwards,  this  gi'eat  nephew  of  Gonstantine  con- 
centrated in  himself  all  the  prejadices  and  hatreds  of 
pagan  pride  against  Christianity,  and  especially  against 
the  precepts  of  hnmiltty  and  universal  love.    \Vith  in- 
conceivable frivolity  he  made  the  most  contradictory 
reproaches  against  Christians:  he  calls  them  impious  and 
enemies  of  the  gods^^  at  the  same  time  that  he  ridicules 
them  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  consider  faith  to  be 
supreme  wisdom ;  he  looks  on  faith  as  folly^  as  an  absence 
of  reason  that  he  cannot  at  all  nnderstand.**  He  attacked 
the  hnmble  origin  of  Christianity;  Jesns  Christ  was  not  an 
illustrious  personage,  and  He  did  no  great  thing,  for  what 
is  it  to  have  cured  some  lame  or  bliud  beggars  ?  AVhere 
is  there  a  distinguished  man  who  was  converted  to  this 
religion  in  its  early  times,  whose  followers  are  pleased  to 
nnmber  amongst  them  slaves  or  women  f  ^    Still  Jnlian 
attributed  the  orerthrow  of  the  ancient  order  of  things  to 
this  contemptible  folly.^   He  reproached  the  Christians 
with  their  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  men.   In  his 
opinion  they  caused  deplorable  confusion  amongst  all 
classes.    A  religion  which  was  snituble  to  innkeepers, 
publicans,  and  actors,  was  necessarily  ignoble,**  and  yet 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  amongst  his  contemporaries 
were  orators  like  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nasi- 
anzuSy  men  illustrious  in  the  Church,  by  whom  emperors 
like  Constantino  had  begged  to  be  received.   He  pro- 
fessed lastly,  that  Christianity  had  no  power  to  make 
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men  better,^  and  later  on  we  see  him  hold  np  the  anstere 
and  oharitable  life  of  Christians  as  a  model  to  be  followed 
by  the  priests  of  paganism.  Snch  are  the  inconsistencies 

of  a  great  niiud,  which  wore  itself  out  in  vain  efforts  to 
kick  against  the  pricks.*' 

The  despotism  of  the  ancient  State,  which  was  closely 
allied  with  pagan  worship,  was  an  obstaole  not  less 
powerfal  than  popular  fanaticism  and  the  prejudices  of 
politicans  and  philosophers.  At  the  first  glance  it  wonld 
have  appeared  that  the  freedom  with  which  the  Romans 
admitted  the  varions  forms  of  worship  of  the  oonqoered 
nations,  would  have  been  extended  to  Christianity,  and 
tluit  the  tolerance  which  gave  Isis  and  ^lithras  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Jupiter,  would  bo  extended  also  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  But  the  representatives  of  pagan 
society  vaguely  felt  the  profound  difference  between  this 
God  and  the  diyinities  of  polytheism.  They  understood 
that  He  wodd  not  take  a  place  by  the  side  of  Japiter, 
bnt  that  He  would  conquer  him,  and  the  new  principles 
taught  by  His  disciples  were  not  to  bo  reconciled  with, 
the  essentials  of  the  life  of  antiquity. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  political  point  of 
Tiew  predominated  over  everything  else,  religions  were 
national,  and  consequently  exclusive ;  worship  was  the 
business  of  the  State,  and  laws  about  religion  were 
included  in  civil  legislation.  We  know  how  the  Greek 
Bepnblics  punished  those  who  dared  to  deviate  from 
official  beliefs,  and  with  what  precautions  the  philosophers 
expressed  their  opinions  on  these  subjects.  In  K(jnio 
Cicero,  who  in  this  respect  expressed  the  mind  of  the 
people,  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  worship  special,  unknown,  or  foreign  divinities, 
at  least  until  they  had  been  publicly  recognised/^  At 
the  time  when  the  Komans  began  to  ridicule  their  gods. 
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and  ineredality  spread  widely  in  all  classes  of  society, 
statesmen  were  alarmed  at  this  loosening  of  what  they 

called  the  bridle  of  popular  passions,  and  were  compelled 
to  maintain  and  defend  national  worship.  They  admitted 
for  themselves  physical  theology,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  true  for  philosophers ;  they  wished  to  banish  poetic 
theology,  which  was  in  itself  false,  and  at  the  most  only 
fit  for  the  theatre.  They  asked  for  political  religion 
and  civil  theology  for  the  people;  that  is  to  say,  the 
primitive  national  rites.*^  They  even  named  penal  legis- 
lation amongst  the  means  of  keeping  up  this  religion.^' 

In  remembering  the  exclusive  character  of  ancient 
polytheism,  we  can  understand  that  other  forms  of  wor- 
ship must  have  been  forbidden  in  Rome;  this  was  the 
law  of  the  Kepublio  and  of  the  early  time  of  the  Empire. 
New  divinities  were  only  received  in  virtue  of  decrees  of 
the  senate ;  bnt,  in  the  general  disorder,  this  rale  was 
no  longer  observed;  snperstitions  of  every  kind  were 
introduced  into  Rome  without  the  law  being  put  in  force 
against  them.  Christianity,  at  its  origin,  was  one  of 
these  new  religions  that  were  not  to  be  permitted ; 
Christians  formed  an  illicit  faction,  to  whom  the  right  of 
legal  existence  was  refused.^  They  were  reproached  as 
having  revolted  against  Judaism,  which  was  placed  in 
the  rank  of  ancient  national  religions.^^  Their  refnsal  to 
join  in  ceremonies,  their  distaste  for  f^tes  and  spectacles, 
their  dislike  to  hold  public  office,  made  them  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  the  laws ;  it  was  one  more  reason 
for  accusing  them  of  being  enemies  of  the  people.^ 
Cyprian,  amongst  others,  was  condemned  to  death  as  aa 
enemy  of  the  laws  and  gods  of  Rome.  At  a  hiter  time, 
when  Christianity  had  conquered  the  empire,  it  was  still 
in  the  name  of  national  religion  and  the  worship  of  their 
fathers  that  sevexal  dtstingnished  men  tried  to  raise 
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paganism  from  its  fall.  Andenfe  pride  strove  against 
Christian  faith  and  charity  to  the  end ;  it  never  ceased 
sowing  difficolties  in  the  path  of  the  Gospel  which  would 
have  stopped  its  progress,  if  it  had  been  only  the  work 

of  man.  But  all  these  obstacles  together,  the  hatred  of 
the  people,  and  ridicule  of  pliilosopliers,  the  prejudices 
of  statesmen,  the  hostility  of  the  laws,  did  not  prevent 
it  from  influencing  many,  even  of  those  who  resisted  it ; 
for  it  was  not  a  vain  invention  of  man,  it  was  the  work  of 
God. 

(1)  lost.  Mart.,  Apol. ,  1 ,  c.  6,  p.  47 ;  also  ApoL^  2,  e.  8,  p.  90.  Athenag., 
L^g.,  0.  4,  p.  282.  Arnob.,  Ill,  28,  vol,  i.,  p.  125.  (*2)  Amob.  I.,  37, 
vol.  i.  p.  24.  Grig.,  C.  CeU.^  I,  28,  p.  346.  (3)  Deas  Christianorum 
ODokoiiM.**  The  God  of  the  ChrietiattB  laid  in  the  u8*b  manger. — 
Tertull.,  Apol.,  c.  16,  p.  62.  Min.  Felix,  c.  8,  p.  28.  There  has  been  dis- 
eovercd  a  carved  stone,  re  prr senting  an  ass  rearc*!  on  its  hind  legs  and 
dreased  in  a  toga,  delivermg  a  discourHe  to  two  women,  one  seated  and  the 
other  standing.  Holsteniae  very  plaosibl  j  eonjeotares  that  it  it  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Onokoitos. — See  KpistoLe  ad  Diversos,  ed.  Boissonadc,  Par. 
1817.  p.  173.  (4)  Tt  rtnll  ,  Apol.,  c.  42,  p.  133.  (5)  Min.  Felix,  c.  8, 
p.  26.  (6)  Atheuag.,  Leg.,  c.  3,  p. 282.  Tertull.,  Apul.,  c.  2  and  7,  pp. 
9,  29.  Min.  Felix,  c.  9  A  30 ;  pp.  27,  118.  Orig.,  C.  Celi.,  VI,  e.  40, 
p.  662.  EuBeb.,  Hi»t.  Eccl,  V.  1,  p.  156.  (7)  Tertull.,  Apol.,  c.  40, 
p.  126.  Cypr.,/l(i  Demetr.,  p.  216.  Orig.,  In  Matth.  Comment.,  §  39, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  8o7.  Arnob.,  I.  1,  3,  vol.  i.,  pp.  3,  5.  (8)  The  Chrietians  of 
Vienna  and  Lyons  to  the  Christians  in  Asia;  Euseb.  Seel.,  V.  1, 
P  ir,5.  Min.  Felix,  c.  12,  p.  36.  (9)  Tatiau,  Or.  c.  Gneco*,  c.  25,  p. 
205.  Min.  Felix,  c.  9,  31,  pj).  30,  118.  (10)  Tatian,  c.  19,  p.  260. 
(11)  Jnet.  ICart. ,  Apol.,  2,  c.  3,  p.  90.  (12)  Arnob.,  I.  28 ;  II.  84 ;  toI.  i. 
pp.  18.  78.  Libauius,  Or.  25,  vol.  L  p.  691.  (13)  Tacit.,  Ann.^  XV. 
44,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Sueton.,  Nero,  c.  16,  p.  265,  (11)  "  BdpSapov 
doY/M."— Orig.,  C.  CeU.t  I.  2,  p.  320.  (15)  Epiot.,  Vissert.,  iV,  7. 
TOl.  L  p.  618.  M.  Anr.,  e.  84,  {  61,  p.  246.  OidenQe,  De  Diffenntiit 
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CHAPTER  II 


ins  CHANKKL8  Of  CHBISTIAN  INFLUENCE. 

§  1.  Apologies  and  SermoriB, 

BiCAtrei  the  Gospel  was  Divine,  Christiana  did  not  attack 
opposinof  obstacles  with  earthly  arms ;  hatred  was  not 
returned  by  violence.  They  fought  only  with  the  spirit- ' 
oal  powers  of  love  and  faith,  knowing  that  through  them 
they  would  conquer  the  world.  In  times  of  peraeoation 
they  submitted  to  the  established  oidm,  and  extended 
tiieir  charity  to  the  pagans^  their  pmeoaton. 

We  have  seen  in  onr  aeoond  book  the  position  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  respeet  to  earthly  society,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Church,  which  endeavoured  to  realise 
this  kingdom,  practised,  in  this  respect,  the  teachings  of 
her  Founder.  The  Gospel  taught  its  followers  (who  had 
been  brought  np  in  very  various  social  positions)  to  snb- 
mit  to  hnman  anthoritiea  and  the  laws  they  laid  down, 
beoanse  Ihith  and  love  are  poasible  in  all  conditiona  and 
beneath  all  govemments.  It  waa  thna  that^  though  oaUed 
enemies  of  the  human  raoe^  the  earliest  Christians  re- 
mained amidst  the  society  which  despised  or  liated  them. 
They  proclaimed  to  the  emperors  that  Jesus  Christ  wished 
them  neither  to  employ  force  nor  to  flee  from  it,  but  so 
to  act,  with  gentleness  and  patienoe^  as  to  awaken  the 
desire  of  amendment  in  the  pagans,  and  thna  lead  them 
to  the  fittth.^  It  ia  tme  that^  strong  in  the  troth  ci  their 
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doctrine,  they  did  not  fear  to  remind  their  adversaries  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to  demand  liberty  in  the 
name  of  natural  jostioe  and  divinity  itself,  vrhich  can  only 
desire  willing  adoration*  Although  this  liberty  was  long 

denied  to  them,  they  did  not  revolt  and  claim  their  natural 
right  with  arras  in  their  hands.  If  they  refused  to  submit 
to  laws  contrary  to  their  conscience,  they  did  not  forcibly 
resist,  but  limited  themselves  to  a  public  statement  of 
their  slighted  principles,  either  by  their  sermons  or  by 
the  noble  and  suitable  apologies  addressed  to  emperors 
or  philosophers,  or  by  the  example  of  their  life,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  they  bore  death. 

It  will  be  suitable  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  apolo* 
gies,  as  it  appears  to  us  that  they  exerted  considerable 
influence,  and  that  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  secret 
effect  produced  by  the  principles  of  charity  upon  several 
reprasentatives  of  paganism.  We  do  not  intend  to  give 
a  detailed  analysis^it  will  be  enough  to  characterise  the 
spirit,  choosing  those  aspects  which  refer  to  our  special 
subject.  We  shall  be  struck  with  the  unshaken  confi- 
dence  with  which  the  apologists,  formerly  pagans,  defend 
Christianity ;  they  call  in  most  frequently  the  eSects 
produced  by  the  Gospel  on  individoals,  and  on  social 
relationships.  Nothing  could  show  more  completely  how 
pagan  pride  is  changed,  by  faith  in  Christ,  to  humble 
and  devoted  love. 

The  principal  apologies  belong  to  ihe  second  century, 
notably  to  the  time  of  the  Antouines.  Those  offered  to 
Adrian  by  Quadratus  and  Aristides  are  no  lonj^cr  in 
existence.*  The  earliest  in  date  of  those  remain mtr  is 
that  of  Justin,  whom  the  Church  has  called  Justin  Martyr, 
on  account  of  the  death  by  which  he  honoured  Christ* 
Justin,  dissatisfied  with  paganism,  finally  found  in  Chris- 
tianity the  truth  he  had  vainly  sought  in  the  philosophic 
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sdioob.^  He  dedicated  himeelf  to  it  with  an  ardour  never 
felt  by  any  philosopher  for  hw  personal  system.  IJn- 
bappy  at  seeing  the  Christians  oppressed  under  emperors 
so  renowned  for  justice  as  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  he  addressed  two  successive  apologies  to  them,^ 
which  must  be  mentioned  amongst  the  finest  works  of 
ancient  Christian  literature.  He  asked  the  emperors  not 
to  condemn  the  Christians  nnheard^  that  isj  not  to  refuse 
them  the  protection  granted  by  law  to  all  aocnsed;  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  equity  and  love  of  wisdom^  oonTinced  that 
princes  who  sought  after  piety  and  philosophy  wonld  do 
nothing  contrary  to  reason.  With  the  quiet  and  respect- 
ful courage  which  is  given  by  faith,  he  says:  "  Facts  ought 
to  prove  that  you  are  what  you  are  said  to  be — pious  and 
wise,  gnardiaus  of  right,  and  friends  of  science ;  examine, 
then^  onr  doctrines  and  life"  If  they  pendated  in  their 
hostility  notwithstanding  this  examination^  he  adds;  ''Yon 
may  hill  ns,  bat  yon  cannot  harm  ns/'  He  clears  the 
Christians  from  the  reproach  of  atheism  by  declaring 
their  belief  in  God  manifested  in  Christ,  and  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Appealing  to  the  vague  wants  and 
presentiments  of  the  pagans^  he  showed  that  Christianity 
alone  had  had  true  prophesies,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  Son 
oi  Qtod  has  nothing  which  onght  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  man.  It  was  ea^  for  him  to  prore  how  little 
the  divinities  of  Olympns  deserved  respect,  becaose  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  pagans  were  themselves  ashing 
that  these  immodest  worships  and  immoral  fables  should 
be  given  up,  whilst  the  God  of  the  Christians  had  all  the 
qualities  which  make  Him  worthy  of  adoration.  If  then 
the  emperors  permit  the  pagans  freely  to  invoke  these 
beings,  of  whom  nothing  bat  vice  is  recorded,  why  should 
they  punish  the  Christians  who  worship  a  pare  and  holy 
Godf  ''Ton,  who  axe  philosophers,  if  yon  know  that 
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idols  made  by  the  hand  of  man  are  ytan,  why  do  yon 
eondemn  ns  for  rahising  them,  that  we  may  rise  to  the 

true  Ood,  who  is  the  invisible  and  infinite  Spirit  ?  "  Jus» 
tin  also  represents  Christianity  as  the  fultilinent  of  what 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  foreshadowed,  and  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  morality  taaght  by  the  Stoics.  "  If  then  they 
recognised  these  genns  of  trath  in  the  sages,  why  shoald 
they  treat  ns  so  oraeUy  who  possess  this  trath  in  its 
completeness  and  perfection  f  It  does  not  enter  into 
onr  plan  to  follow  the  argpiment  of  Jnstin  ICartyr  in  this 
respect ;  but  we  must  see  how  he  set  forth  the  softening 
intluence  of  charity  on  the  lives  of  Christians,  in  order 
to  get  the  emperors  to  treat  them  more  justly.  "The 
Christians/'  he  said,  do  not  desire  an  earthly  throne. 
They  do  not  wish  for  dominion,  for  they  desire  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Only  pnre  sonls^  who  flee  from  sin  and 
practise  love,  can  enter  this  spiritual  society,  where  no 
one  is  asked  if  he  is  a  philosopher,  bnt  women,  workmen, 
and  the  illiterate  are  admitted.  For  this  reason  Christians 
would  be  the  best  helpers  of  the  emperors  for  public  peace. 
Those  who,  before  their  conversion,  sought  only  fleshly 
iudolgences,  now  lead  pure  and  upright  lives ;  those  who 
had  no  higher  aim  than  the  possession  of  riches,  give 
their  fortane  to  the  common  f and  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  those  who  hated  each  other,  becanse  they  had 
neither  the  same  conntry  nor  the  same  laws,  are  bonnd 
together  in  love,  aud  instead  of  returning  to  their  enemies 
evil  for  evil,  they  pray  for  them,  and  try,  by  persuasion, 
to  lead  them  to  the  faith.  Full  of  love  and  respect  for 
man,  they  condemn  the  barbarous  customs  of  paganism, 
such  as  the  exposure  of  children— placing  them  in  peril 
of  death,  prostitntion,  or  slayery.  They  are  patient;  they 
bear  injories  without  anger,  and  show  their  willingness 
to  help  every  one.   They  have  already  exerted  a  happy 
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inflaenco  on  manj  souls,  through  their  self-devotion. 
The  sight  of  their  gentleness  and  charity  has  changed 
many  Yiolent  and  tyrannioal  men.  They  snbmit  to  the 
established  goyenimeiit«  and  willingly  pay  the  tribote. 
It  is  true  they  worship  one  God  only,  bat  they  obey  the 
emperor,  unci  acknowledge  liiin  as  their  earthly  head, 
praying  to  God  for  his  preservation  and  power,  as  well 
as  for  the  wisdom  necessary  to  rule  aright.  However, 
they  are  ready  to  suffer  for  their  faith,  without  feai*ing 
either  death  or  torture/'  Justin  adds  to  his  first  apology 
a  sketch  of  the  religions  services  of  the  Christians,  where 
all  was  simple  and  pure,  and  where  the  spiritual  brother- 
hood^ symbolised  in  the  agapas,  was  shown  by  the  Yolnn- 
tary  offerings  that  each  one  brought  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers — indeed,  for  all 
those  unhappy  ones  who  would  have  been  neglected  by 
pagan  society. 

The  Apology  of  Athenagoras  is  also  addressed  to 
Marons  Anrelins.  TioB  eloqneat  defender  of  Christianity 
appeals,  like  Jnstin,  to  the  jnstloe  of  the  emperor,  whose 
moderation  and  humanity  he  praises.  ^The  Afferent 
nations,"  he  says,  "  which  compose  the  empire,  filled 
with  admiration  for  your  goodness,  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  and  the  whole  world,  through  your  wisdom, 
enjoys  profound  peaoe.  We  alone,  although  we  do  no 
evil,  are  persecuted,  pursued,  killed,  cmly  because  we 
bear  the  name  of  Christians/'  Let  the  emperor  inquire 
then  into  the  finth  of  time  men,  that  he  may  judge  if 
they  deserve  such  treatment.  As  no  Christian  has  yet  ' 
been  convicted  of  a  real  crime,  and  there  are  only  vague 
and  imaginary  reports  about  them,  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
prince  who  loves  justice  to  listen  to  these  calumnies  and 
to  condemn  the  Christians  unheard.  Athenagoras  asks 
nothing  for  them  but  common  jnstioei  which  they  deserve 
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both  for  their  doctrine  and  their  life.  He  then  sums  up 
their  beliefs  and  moral  precepts.  He  recalled  the  teach- 
ing of  the  philosophers,  principally  Plato  and  the  Stoics, 
who  had  some  purer  ideas,  anftlogous  to  Christian  ones. 
He  brings  forward  the  opinion  of  the  pagans  themselves 
as  to  the  vanity  and  immorality  of  the  gods  and  their 
worship.  He  refates  the  calnmnies  against  Christians^ 
by  contrasting  their  chastity  with  the  disgraoefnl  lioen* 
tiuasness  of  the  followers  of  paganism,  their  brotherly 
love  with  the  hatred  which  divided  the  world,  their  re- 
spect for  the  human  soul  and  their  charitable  pity  with 
the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  gladiators  and  the  eastern 
of  killing  or  exposing  newborn  children.  Fall  of  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  the  ''philosophic  emperor/'  and 
quoting  the  toiching  of  Christ  to  love  one's  enemies  and 
pray  for  one's  persecutors,  he  exclaims  in  the  oonrse  of 
his  Apology,  "  Amongst  those  who  resolve  syllogisms  and 
seek  the  origin  of  words,  who  explain  homonymes  and 
s^^nonymes,  who  teach  which  is  the  subject  and  which 
the  attribute,  and  who,  in  snch  discourse^  profess  to  make 
the  happiness  of  their  hearers,  where,  amongst  them  all, 
are  those  who  lead  a  life  so  pore  and  holy  that  they  not 
only  refrain  from  hating  their  enemies,  but  that  they  love 
and  bless  and  pray  for  them  ?  Their  wisdom  is  only  in 
their  words,  their  life  docs  not  coutirm  it.  Amongst  the 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  the  most 
simple  people,  workmen  and  women,  who  cannot  put  our 
doctrine  into  words  and  discourse  about  it,  but  who  at 
least  prove  it  by  their  oondnct.  They  do  not  declaim, 
bnt  they  offer  facts.  They  do  not  strike  those  that  strike 
them.  They  do  not  follow  the  ravisher.  They  give  to 
those  who  ask  of  them.  They  love  their  neighbour  as 
themselves.''  This  remarkable  work  closes  with  a  prayer 
addressed  to  the  emperor,  to  look  kiudly  on  the  Chris- 
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tianSy  wlio  pray  to  God  to  uphold  the  power  and  extent  of 
bis  empire :  Grant  ns  peaceful  lives^  in  order  that  we 
may  the  more  joyfully  obey  and  serve  yon." 

At  the  same  time  Tatian  wrote  his    Disoonrses  to  the 

Greeks."  Tatian  visited  many  countries,  stadied  their 
laws  and  worship,  sought  wisdom  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
and  found  error,  superstition,  and  immorality  everywhere. 
He  then  opened  the  books  of  the  Christiana  and  recog- 
nised the  troth  in  "  this  barbarona  philosophy." '  More 
impetnoua  than  Jnstin  Martyr,  often  obscnre  and  diffnse 
in  his  language,  he  energeticaUy  blames  the  moralily 
and  ideas  of  his  contemporaries.  He  proves  without 
difficulty  the  uselessuess  of  an  immodest  mythology  and 
a  contradictory  philosophy,  and  he  contrasts  with  these 
the  parity,  moral  severity,  and  elevation  of  the  Christian 
dogmas.  He  showed  the  difference  between  the  gentle 
charity  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  pag^  harsh- 
ness which  delighted  in  the  sights  of  the  arena.  When 
professed  philosophers  assailed  the  disciples  of  the 
Gospel  with  odions  calumnies,  he  referred  to  the  scandals 
of  their  own  lives  and  the  unworthy  fables  in  which 
the  gods  were  tho  disgraceful  actors.  When  they 
ridiculed  Christian  women  becauso  they  were  occupied 
with  Divine  things,  he  asked  if  the  transactions  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity  with  the  hetmrm  were  more  honourable. 
The  doctrine  of  these  sagesj  lastly,  could  only  be  known 
by  a  small  number  of  rich  and  nnoccapied  disciples,  whilst 
no  one  is  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God  on  account 
of  external  position^  because  faith  and  love  are  possible 
to  all  men. 

Theophilus,  a  contemporary  of  Tatian,  is  still  more 
impetuous  in  his  attacks  on  paganism  and  philosophy. 
He  vigorously  defends  the  Christian  doctrines  of  mono- 
theism and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  objections 
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of  the  pn^an  Autolycus;  like  the  other  apologists,  he 
insists  on  the  immorality  and  deception  of  the  divinities 
of  polytheism.  A  special  character  is  given  to  his  work 
by  tlie  namerons  ezferaots  from  anoient  aathors  which 
are  introduced  to  prove  how  nnoertaiii  and  oontradictotj 
are  the  philosophers^  how  absnrd  and  scandaloos  tiuB 
poets,  when  they  speak  of  the  gods.  He  is  not  con- 
tented simply  to  refute  the  calumnious  reports  about 
Christian  morality,  he  directly  attacks  pagan  morality 
as  a  source  of  corruption.  You  accuse  ua  of  having 
introduced  community  of  women^  but  it  is  Plato,  the 
greatest  of  your  philosophers,  who  teaches  it;  whilst  we 
condemn  it,  at  least  as  severely  as  yon.  Ton  say  that 
we  eat  human  flesh,  but  it  is  in  the  history  of  your  gods 
that  we  must  seek  examples  of  this  crime;  whilst  we 
have  so  great  a  respect  for  human  life  that  we  do  not 
even  frequent  the  combats  of  your  gladiators,  that  we 
may  not  become  accomplices  in  bloodshed.  Yon  say 
that  we  love  only  men  of  our  own  faith,  but  we  have 
learned  to  love  our  enemies.  Yon  call  us  rebels,  but  we 
obey  the  laws.  We  pray  for  the  emperors  and  g^ve  them 
the  honour  which  is  their  due,  but  we  worship  God 
alone."  Theophilus  is  weakest  when,  by  arguments  and 
calculations,  ho  wishes  to  prove,  to  those  who  reproach 
Christianity  with  its  novelty,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as 
the  world.  This  part  of  his  apology  is  foreign  to  cor 
subject. 

The  authors  of  whom  we  have  spoken  wrote  in  Greek  i 
there  exists  an  apology  in  Latin,  written  certainly  at 

about  the  same  time,  that  is  daring  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  the  Christian  Octaviaa 
and  the  pagan  Cecilius,  written  by  Minucias  Felix.^  It 
is  a  short  but  clever  and  well  written  refutation  of  the 
popolar  charges  against  Christianity.    Minncioa  is  as* 
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tonisliecl  that  educated  and  moderate  men  can  place  any 
faith  in  these  reports,  which  are  contradicted  by  the 
purity  of  life  and  belief  of  the  Gbristians ;  he  returns 
the  reproach  of  atheiim  and  immoxality  on  the  Boman 
world  itself,  whose  egoistio  harshness  and  immoral  my- 
thologj  he  depiets  with  startling  troth.  CeoilinSy  con- 
quered by  the  argnments  of  Octavins^  adopts  Christianity. 
It  matters  little  if  the  two  interlocutors  were  imaginary 
persons,  or  whether  Minucius  Felix  attached  his  apology 
to  a  real  fact.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  the 
dialogue  is  that  it  shows  ns  how  much  and  how  rightly 
the  Christians  relied,  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagans, 
on  the  sij^  of  the  moral  effects  prodnoed  by  faith  in 
Christ. 

We  have  also  another  apology,  in  the  Greek  langnage, 
belonging  probably  to  the  same  period  and  marked  by 

the  purest  sentiments.  It  bears  the  name  of  "  The 
Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  the  author  is  unknown.  He 
first  shows  the  vanity  of  idol  worship,  and  then  tries  to 
aronse  Diognetns  to  embrace  the  Gospel  by  showing  him 
an  animated  piotnre  of  Christian  life.  Christians  are  not 
distingnished  from  other  men  by  their  oonntry,  their 
language,  or  their  politiosl  institutions.  They  do  not  in- 
habit separate  cities ;  they  do  not  speak  another  language; 
they  lead  the  kind  of  life  which  is  suitable  for  tlium. 
Some  live  in  Greek  cities,  some  in  foreign  ones.  In  their 
dreas  and  food  they  follow  the  custom  of  their  country- 
men, and  yet  they  show  tts  an  extraordinary  and  almost 
incredible  life.  They  remain  in  their  country,  but  only 
as  travellersj  in  civil  life  they  share  everything  as 
dtisens,  and  bear  everything  as  if  they  were  not.  In 
each  far-off  land  they  find  a  country,  and  each  earthly 
country  is  to  them  like  a  foreign  land.  They  are  married 
like  other  men,  but  they  do  not  expose  their  ohildreu. 
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They  have  a  common  table  but  not  a  common  bed.  Tlioy 
are  in  the  flesh,  but  they  do  not  live  after  the  flesh ;  they 
are  in  tiie  world,  but  their  inheritance  is  in  heaven. 
They  observe  established  laws,  and  aarpass  the  laws  bj 
their  life.  They  love  all  men>  althongh  erery  one  per- 
secntes  them.  They  are  misjudged^  condemned,  and 
killed,  bnt  they  rise  again  to  life.  They  are  poor,  yet 
they  enrich  many ;  they  have  nothing,  yet  they  abound 
in  all.  Men  cover  them  with  shame,  and  through  the 
shame  they  attain  glory.  Their  reputation  is  assailed, 
yet  men  are  forced  to  bear  witness  to  their  justice.  They 
are  followed  with  malediotions  and  injaries,  and  return 
only  respect  and  kind  words.  They  do  good  and  are 
pnnished  as  malefactors.  They  rejoice  in  the  midst  of 
tortures,  because  through  them  they  will  attain  life. 
Jews  and  Greeks  persecute  them,  yet  none  of  their 
enemies  can  say  why  he  hates  them.  To  sum  up,  what 
the  soul  is  to  the  body.  Christians  are  to  the  world. 
Further  on,  to  show  the  connection  between  lo?e  to  Grod 
and  love  to  man,  the  author  adds,  "  When  then  shalt 
begin  to  love  God,  thou  wilt  wish  to  imitate  His  goodness. 
Do  not  be  astonished  to  hear  that  a  man  can  imitate  Qod} 
certainly,  with  the  help  of  God,  he  can.  His  happiness 
does  not  consist  in  ruling  his  equals,  in  gaining  a  higher 
rank  and  having  power  to  use  violence  towards  the  weak; 
this  is  not  imitating  God,  for  it  is  not  in  this  that  His 
greatness  consists.  He  who  imitates  Him  takes  on  him* 
self  his  neighbour's  burden,  and  if  he  is  snperior  to  any* 
one,  thinks  of  it  only  as  a  reason  to  do  good  to  his 
inferior.  Lastly,  by  dividing  with  the  poor  the  gifts 
that  God  has  given  him,  he  becomes  in  a  partial  way 
their  providence.  It  is  thus  that  thou  wilt  recognise 
that  it  is  God  who  governs  the  world,  thou  wilt  under- 
stand His  mysteries ;  thou  wilt  love  and  admire  those 
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who  are  puoislied  because  they  will  Dot  deny  Him ;  thou 
wilt  condemn  error  and  imposture,  and  thou  wilt  no 
longer  fear  death/'  The  author  closes  with  this  thought, 
which  ezpreeaes  the  whole  difference  between  Christianity 
and  paganism :  "Trae  wisdom  cannot  exist  without 
charity ;  it  is  the  life  that  mast  bear  witness  to  the  tmth 
of  professed  belieis/' 

After  the  reign  of  Marcns  Anrelins,^  the  defence  of 
Christianity  was  resumed,  under  Septimus  Severus,  by 
Tertullian.  The  apology  of  this  father  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  vigorous  pleas  in  favour  of  the  new 
religion^  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  striven 
against  the  errors  and  sins  of  men.  Tertullian  addressed 
it  to  the  governors  of  provinces^  after  a  persecution 
which  was  doubtless  ordered  by  them  only.'  In  language 
full  of  warmth  and  life,  he  exposes  the  iniquity  of  that 
way  of  treating  Christians  which  condemns  tliem  only  for 
their  name^  and  refuses,  what  is  otherwise  granted  to  the 
most  suspected^  the  proof  of  guilt.  He  also  asks  for 
them  only  common  justice,  ready  to  accept  their  condem- 
nation if  they  are  found  guilty.  Their  &ith  and  charity 
make  them  incapable  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  are 
accused,  and  of  which  their  most  infuriated  enemies  have 
never  been  able  to  convict  them  :  theso  accusations  onlv 
prove  that  people  know  nothing  about  them.  This  ignor- 
ance makes  the  persecutions  doubly  odious;  for  what  can 
be  more  unjust  than  to  condemn  any  one  without  knowing 
why?  Tertullian,  like  his  predecessors,  contrasts  the 
pure  life  of  the  Christians,  their  respect  for  human  life, 
their  care  for  their  family,  their  high  idea  of  the  holiness 
of  marriage,  with  the  scandal  of  pagan  rites,  human 
sacrifices,  the  bloody  games  of  the  arena,  their  adulteries, 
and  the  exposure  and  death  of  children.  When  they  are 
reproached  for  holding  an  unlawful  religpion,  because  the 
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ancient  laws  furbid  the  worship  of  any  other  god  than 
those  of  Rome,  he  answers,  not  only  that  there  is  little 
justice  in  these  laws,  but  also  that  the  most  impartial 
emperors  never  carried  them  oat ;  also  that  the  Romans 
have  no  right  to  reprove  the  Christiana  lor  renouncing 
their  national  divinities,  because  they  themselves  have 
deserted  them  for  a  multitude  of  strango  gods,  and  no 
longer  believing  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  have 
lost  their  ancient  virtues,  and  given  themselves,  both  men 
and  women,  to  every  vice.  Tertullian  enters  into  long 
and  carious  details  about  the  immorality  of  the  pagan 
mythSj  and  about  the  origin  and  not  very  divine  conduct 
of  the  gods*  The  andent  greatness  of  Borne  must  not 
be  attributed  to  these  powerless  idols;  they  are  only 
demons,  seeking  to  divide  and  ruin  men  ;  their  worship 
is  utterly  false,  egoistic,  corrupt,  they  are  despised  and 
left  to  the  contempt  of  the  crowd  even  by  the  pagans 
themselves  j  whilst  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  of  their 
adversaries,  the  true  God  and  His  Son  are  alone  worthy 
of  worship. 

Thus  Tertullian  returns  the  double  charge  of  super- 
stition and  impiety  on  the  Romans  themselves,  adding 
that  if  they  did  not  wish  to  renounce  their  worship,  they 
ought  at  least  to  give  that  liberty  to  Christians  which 
was  accorded  to  the  most  licentious  pagan  religions,  and 
to  the  most  contradictory  and  immoral  systems  of  philo* 
sophers.  To  those  who  aocosed  Christians  of  being  a 
faction  and  enemies  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  Romans, 
he  answers,  like  Justin  Martyr,  that  they  recogmse  the 
emperor  as  their  earthly  chief,  that  they  pray  for  him 
although  they  will  not  worship  him,  that  they  obey  him 
although  he  refuses  them  justice,  that  their  conduct  pro- 
motes the  peace  of  the  empire  more  than  that  of  their 
persecutors.   To  complete  his  apology,  he  explains  the 
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disdplioe,  morality,  and  worship  of  the  Oharch.  He 
insists  above  all  on  the  love  of  Christians  for  each  other, 
because  to  the  jealons  hatred  of  their  enemies  this  love 

itself  was  a  subject  of  reproach.  *'  See  how  they  love  oue 
another/'  they  say,  "  as  if  they  were  ready  to  die  the  one 
for  the  other."  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  we  love  one  another ; 
we  are  brothers,  for  we  have  a  common  Father,  and  the 
same  Spirit  has  led  ns  from  darkness  to  light*  We  are 
also  year  brothers,  beoanse,  althongh  yon  are  onr  per- 
secntors,  yon  are  men  like  ns.  We  support  one  anotiier, 
we  have  everything  in  common  except  onr  wives ;  each 
one  freely  brings  his  offering  to  relieve  the  poor,  the 
sick,  orphans,  widows,  travellers,  and  prisoners.  We  are 
not  incapable  of  the  business  of  life,  for  do  we  not  live 
with  yon,  sharing  yonr  habits  and  necessities  ?  We  do 
not  retire  into  forests ;  we  do  not  flee  from  life,  we  use 
every  thing  with  thanksgiving;  we  sail  with  yon;  we 
mix  with  yon  in  the  Fomm,  in  camps,  in  commerce ;  we 
offer  our  arts  and  industries  to  your  use ;  we  refrain  only 
from  your  spectacles,  sacrifices,  disorders,  and  crimes. 
The  extirpation  of  Christianity  would  be  the  greatest 
harm  that  conld  heMi  the  empire,  for  it  is  only  Christians 
whoso  virtues  are  not  due  to  fear  of  man,  bnt  respect 
for  Divine  majesty/'  Tertallian  makes  some  reflections 
on  the  liberty  granted  to  phUosophers,  and  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  pagans  who  are  ready  to  believe  everything 
except  Christianity.  He  then  refers  to  the  irony  of  their 
adversaries  who  say  the  Christians  should  not  complain 
of  persecutions  which  enable  them  to  practise  their  much 
taLked*of  virtues  of  patience  and  pardon.  Yes,"  he 
says,  in  closiog,  we  are  patient  and  we  choose  to  suffer. 
It  is  tme  we  should  be  sufficiently  nnmerons  to  defend 
and  revenge  ourselves  by  force;,  but  we  have  learned 
differently;  our  way  of  flghting  is  to  triumph  through 
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yielding.  It  is  as  oonqaered  tbafe  we  shall  overoome  the 
world.  The  blood  of  our  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church."" 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  apology  for  Christianity 
with  which  Origen  answered  a  book  by  Celsus,  for  this 
great  and  learned  work  is  a  defence  of  dogmatic  truth 
against  the  objections  of  an  unrefined  philosophy :  it  is 
only  in  a  few  passages  that  Qrigenj  following  his  ad- 
versary step  by  step,  is  led  to  say  anything  on  practical 
questions,  particularly  as  to  the  equality  among^st  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  Church.  The  beautiful  apolo- 
getic work  of  Lactautius,  the  seven  books  of  Arnobius 
iit^ainst  the  Geutiles,  as  well  as  "The  City  of  God/'  by 
Augustine,  are  outside  our  plan,  for  they  belong  to  a 
time  when  the  Church,  deeply  rooted  in  Roman  ground, 
exerted  an  influence  too  powerful  to  be  denied.  We 
must  stop,  with  the  apologies  of  the  second  oentnry, 
because  then  the  Church  was  still  oppressed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  oppression  they  were  an  efficacious  means 
of  spreading  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  first  apologists  were  not  content  with  the  ex- 
position of  dogmas  in  defence  of  the  new  religion  ;  they 
added  eloquent  pictures  of  Christian  life  as  opposed 
to  the  morality  of  pagam'sm.  They  had  felt  themselves 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  not  only  a  new  doctrine  for 
the  intelleotiy  but  a  new  principle  of  life.  Thinking 
minds,  who  grieved  over  a  corrupt  world,  when  they  saw 
virtues  introduced  which  antiquity  had  hardly  dreamed 
of  when  they  saw  simple  and  ignorant  men  surpass  the 
disciples  of  sages  in  morality,  when  they  saw  vice  re- 
sisted with  an  energy  greater  than  that  of  Socrates  or  the 
Stoics,  were  necessarily  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
Christian  morality  and  that  of  mythology  or  philosophy. 

It  is  impossible  to  doabt  that  the  apologies  of  Justin 
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Martjr^  Athenagoras^  and  Tertallian  were  read  with  sym- 
pathetio  cariosity*  It  is  certain  that  the  sentiments  o£ 
hnmanity  expressed  by  these  Fathers^  and  their  appeals 
to  the  justice  of  straightforward  minds,  found  an  echo  in 
more  than  one  soul,  which  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
charity,  even  whilst  still  resisting  faith.  The  same  in- 
fluence was  also  exerted  by  the  preachers  of  the  Church. 
More  than  one  pagan,  led  by  doubt  or  chance  to  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  flrst  believers^  mnst  have  been 
touched  by  the  grave  and  simple  lessons  that  fsUl  from 
the  month  of  the  ministers  who  explained  the  Scriptures 
and  spoke  with  emotion  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  supreme  law  of  charity.  If  he  was  not  converted 
to  this  persecuted  religion,  he  at  least  reflected  on  the 
diilerence  between  the  life  of  these  oppressed  ones  and 
that  of  their  oppressors^  and  he  perhaps  became  more 
just  and  more  gentle. 

At  a  later  time,  when  Chrysostom,  Gregory,  and  Am- 
brose spoke  eloquently  in  large  chorches,  the  pagan,  who 
was  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  power  of  oratory,  went 
aluDg  with  the  Christians  to  the  public  preaching;  most 
frequently  he  only  felt  the  esthetic  pleasure  inspired  by 
art,  and  blended  his  applause  with  that  with  which  the 
faithful  drowned  the  voice  of  their  orators.  But  we  may 
still  believe  that  whilst  hearing  of  universal  brotherhood, 
of  the  dnty  of  helping  the  poor,  of  the  respect  due  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  of  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  Christian  marriage,  he  would  retain  a  secret  impression 
of  the  moral  and  social  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Church  quickly  recognised  the  power  of  this  peaceful 
propaganda ;  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the 
bishops  to  hinder  the  pagans  from  attending  sermons 
in  the  ohnrohes.^^  For  the  same  reason  which  excluded 
the  apologies  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity  from  oar 
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Bubjecfc,  we  oannot  enter  into  details  about  Uie  inflnenoe 
of  these  great  orators  of  the  Chorch;  it  was  exerted  at 
a  time  when  the  authorities  no  longer  opposed  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christian  ideas. 

§  2.  OhruHan  EsMmpU. 

The  infloenoe  of  the  social  doctrines  of  Christianity 
was  the  more  powerful  because  the  preachers  and  apolo* 
gists  in  their  pioturse  of  an  evangelical  life  were  not 
describing  an  ideal  state.    The  manners  of  Christian 

society  were,  especially  in  the  earliest  times,  conformed 
to  the  picture  which  they  drew.  Here  we  may  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  the  pagans  themselves.  The  conduct 
of  Christians  excited  the  most  diverse  feelings  in  the 
world.  Some  felt  a  secret  jealousy  which  added  to  the 
vigour  of  their  hatred;  others^  with  oold,  harsh  minds^ 
incapable  of  understanding  the  spiritual  emotions  of 
the  soul,  made  them  the  subject  of  frivolous  raillery, 
ethers  again,  more  seriously  disposed,  were  astonished 
that  men  with  so  little  philosophy  could  attain  sach 
difficult  virtues  ;  it  was  this  which  opened  their  souls 
to  the  love  of  Christ  and  which  turned  them  to  Uim,^ 
It  is  not  of  these  that  we  speak  here ;  we  will  only  bring 
as  witnesses  those  who,  whilst  remaining  pagans,  recog- 
nised in  the  Christisns  a  love,  of  which  till  then  the 
world  had  seen  no  example." 

We  have  quoted  already  the  pagan  words  preserved 
by  Tertullian,  "  See  how  they  love  one  another,  they  are 
willing  to  die  for  each  other  I  "  The  eagerness  of 
these  men,"  said  the  satiric  Lucian,^*  ''when one  of  them 
&]1b  into  misfortune  is  incredible ;  they  spare  nothing  to 
bring  him  aid.''  ^*  About  the  same  time  the  celebrated 
physician,  Galen,  expresses  in  a  writing  about  Plato,  of 
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which  only  this  passage  is  preserved,  the  snrprise  which 
he  felt  at  the  life  led  by  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Most 

men/*  he  says,  "are  incapable  of  following  a  logical 
deinonstrutioQ  of  truth,  and  need  to  be  taught  by 
parables ;  it  is  thus  that  those  whom  we  call  Christians 
have  drawn  their  faith  from  the  parables  of  tlieir  Master. 
However,  they  sometimes  act  like  those  who  follow  true 
philosophy.  We  are  witnesses  that  they  despise  death., 
and  wiUi  a  aentiment  of  modesty  have  a  horror  of  carnal 
pleasnres.  There  are  amongst  them  both  men  and 
women  who  abstain  from  the  conjugal  union  throughout 
their  life.  There  are  also  some  who  in  their  ardent 
efforts  to  rule  their  souls  and  to  live  justly  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  yield  in  nothing  to  the  true  philo- 
sophers/' 

The  sight  of  pions^  austere  Christian  women  super- 
intending the  education  of  their  sons  caused  the  pagans 
to  exclaim,  UkeLibanins  speaking  of  the  mother  of  Ohry- 

sostom,  "  See  what  women  are  found  amongst  Chris- 
tians!**^ The  Emperor  Julian  reproached  them  with 
using  their  moral  purity  and  charity  as  means  of  propa- 
ganda* In  bis  hatred  of  Christianity  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  hypocritical  deception  of  men;  he  accused  the  senators 
of  Antioch  and  tiieir  wives,  who  gave  large  alms  to 
the  poor  without  distinction  of  worship,  of  spreading 
atheism,  and  thus  himself  undeniably  established  the 
influence  of  Christian  love.  Justin  had  already  appealed 
to  this  experience  when  he  declared  that  in  his  time  the 
moral  character  of  many  pagans  had  become  changed 
throagh  their  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.^^ 

The  example  of  the  death  of  Christians  was  not  less 
powerfid  than  that  of  their  life;  it  was  the  supreme  testi- 
mony with  which  they  opposed  their  persecutors,  and  was 
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coDseqaently  a  great  means  of  propagation  and  infinenoe* 
Ready  to  Bubmit  to  everything  that  was  not  contrary  to 
their  faith^  they  refused  obedience  only  when  called  upon 
to  deny  Christ ;  bnt  instead  of  violent  resistance^  their 

only  protest  was  a  quiet  acceptance  of  death.  They  did 
not  go  to  their  tortures  reviling  their  judges,  like  fanatics 
filled  with  false  enthusiasm,  but  tranquil  and  resigned. 
In  accordance  with  their  principles  of  chanty,  they  par- 
doned their  enemies  and  prayed  for  them.  We  will 
give  only  one  example*  In  Uie  time  of  the  Emperor 
Maziminns,  a  Christian  of  Palestine,  named  Paul,  was 
condemned  to  death.  Before  receiving  the  fatal  blow 
he  prayed  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge 
aud  the  people,  that  it  might  please  God  to  give  Chris- 
tians a  peaceful  life,  to  bring  pagans  to  faith  and  salvtu 
tioDj  to  pnrdon  the  judge  who  sentenced  him  to  death, 
as  well  as  the  execntioner  who  woald  kill  him.  The 
historian  adds  that  all  who  were  present  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  dead  Panl  was  proclaimed  innocent  by  tbe 
crowd 

It  is  true  that  many  people  were  unable  to  understand 
this  constancy  of  tho  martyrs.  The  Christians  seemed 
to  them  to  be  mad.  What  can  be  more  absurd,  they 
say,  than  to  prefer  death  to  an  act  so  trifling  as  that 
of  throwing  a  little  incense  npon  an  altar.'^  Still  the 
sight  of  a  courage  which  tired  the  executioners,  and  of 
a  love  which  forgave  them,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  souls.  Mauy  pagans  became  Christians  only  after 
seeing  tho  death  of  tho  martyrs.  Justin  said  that  was 
the  chief  thing  that  led  him  to  Christianity.^^  Tertullian 
could  say,  "  Our  number  increases  every  time  that  you 
cut  us  down ;  the  blood  of  Christians  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church;''^  and  Ambrose,  ''Our  dead  are  the  con* 
querors,  our  perseontors  are  the  conquered.'' The 
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Fathers  are  doubly  right,  for  the  death  of  the  martyrs 
ioflaenced  even  those  whom  it  did  not  convert.  Men 
not  entirely  hardened  were  compelled  to  ask  where  the 

Christians  gained  strength  to  give  up  their  Hfe,  and  what 
was  even  more  contrary  to  the  pagan  spirit,  the  power 
to  sacrifice  their  resentment  against  their  persecutors. 
Without  going  the  length  of  seeking  themselves  this 
strength  in  faith » they  were  compelled  to  respect  those 
who  rendered  snoh  glorioas  witness  to  it,  and  to  submit 
instinctively  to  the  force  of  their  example. 

§  3.  TJie  OliarUy  of  Christians  towards  Pagatis, 

The  Christians  opposed  pagan  hatred  with  the  charity 
which  they  practised  in  their  view  in  different  social 
relations.  Their  law  was  to  love  all  men.  In  every 
Intelligent  being  they  saw  a  brother  worthy  of  esteem 
and  kindness.  Neither  religions  nor  national  differences 
could  be  reasons  for  antipathy  or  exclusion.  Their  love 
included  even  their  enemies,  seeking  reconciliation  by 
forgiveness  and  kindness.  Faithful  to  these  principles, 
the  early  Christians  treated  the  pagans  with  charity  in 
whatever  relationship  they  found  themselves  towards 
them.  Those  who  in  society  filled  despised  and  inferior 
positions,  only  found  in  their  Christian  freedom  a  reason 
for  g^reater  gentleness  towards  their  pagan  superiors. 
Through  the  mysterious  but  irresistible  effect  of  this  love 
they  frequently  led  them  to  jnster  feelings,  if  not  to  faith. 

We  must  mention  first  the  influence  exerted  by 
women.^^  The  Church  recommended  the  Christian  wife 
of  a  pagan  husband  to  exercise  gentleness,  patience,  peace- 
ableness,  that  he  might  not  be  led  through  her  to 
blaspheme  God  by  slandering  Christianity***  Often 
she  was  ill-treated,  even  sent  away  on  account  of  her 
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faith;  a  pagan  Iiusband  has  even  himself  given  his  wife 
np  to  judgmenti.''  However^  there  were  also  cases 
where  the  humility  and  goodness  of  the  wife  sof1«ned  the 
hasband's  feelings^  strengthened  the  marriage  tie,  and 

brought  peace  to  the  family.  Sometimes  this  influence 
was  exerted  by  a  mother  on  her  son,  by  a  daughter  on 
her  father.  We  have  several  examples  in  the  highest 
positions  of  Roman  society.  Qaiutilius  Marcellus,  coosal 
with  Alexander  Severus,  and  pro-consul  of  Africa,  raised 
a  monument  to  his  Christian  wife  which  bears  witness  to 
his  love  for  herself,  his  respect  for  her  virtues  and  faith. 
Though  himself  a  pagan,  he  used  only  Christian  expres- 
sions in  the  funeral  inscription,  and  avoided  with  great 
delicacy  any  formulary  that  could  recall  paganism.-'' 
Julia  Mamasa,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  Eusebius  calls  her  a  very  pious 
woman.  She  sent  for  Origen  to  Antioch,  that  she  might 
discourse  with  him  about  divine  things.^ '  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  she  led  Alexander  Severus  to  his  kinder 
treatment  of  the  Christians. 

According  to  Lactantius,  Prisca,  the  wife  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  his  daughter  Valeria,  were  Christians.^"  lb  is 
perhaps  to  them  that  must  be  attributed  the  tolerance 
shown  by  this  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign; 
when  many  zealous  Christians  were  to  be  found  amongst 
the  officers  of  his  palace  and  his  army.'^  After  he  had 
ordered  the  persecution,  one  of  his  magistrates  in  Thrace, 
Bassus,  continued  gentle  in  his  dealings  with  the  accused, 
because  his  wife  shared  their  faith.^^  It  may  also  be 
that  the  Christian  Bentiments  of  Constantino  should  be 
referred  to  the  inOuence  of  his  mother,  Helena;  as  we 
do  not  know  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  this  princess, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  she  was  already  a 
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Christian  daring  Conatantine's  youth.  Throngh  woman^ 
Christianity^  with  its  gentle  power^  entered  even  the 
honses  of  the  high  priests  of  paganism.  In  the  time  of 
Julian  there  were  pagan  priests  whose  whole  families, 
iocludiDg  their  servants,  were  Christians.'^  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  tho  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  pontiiT  Albinus,  at  llome«  aU  professed  Christianity. 
Jerome  hoped  that  Lssta^  the  pious  and  charitable  daugh- 
ter of  this  minister  of  a  dying  faith,  would  finally  lead 
him  also  to  the  Gospel.** 

From  the  time  when  Christianity  had  followers  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  Christian  sentiments  were 
spread  in  the  imperial  palaces  themselves  by  the  officers 
of  tho  court.  The  Emperor  Constautiua  Chlorus  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Christians  because  he  reckoned 
more  certainly  on  their  fidelity  than  on  that  of  the  pagan 
guard.**  In  order  to  test  them  thoroughly,  he  ordered 
that  the  Christian  officers,  magistrates,  and  judges  must 
choose  between  a  return  to  paganism  apd  destitution. 
The  greater  number  preferred  tho  latter,  whereupon 
he  reinstated  them  in  their  dignities,  and  sent  away 
tho  others,  saying  that  those  who  would  betray  their 
God  for  earthly  interest  are  so  much  the  more  likely  to 
betray  man.**  Amongst  these  faithful  officers  was  that 
Lucian  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken.  The  sight  of 
his  life  led  several  of  his  colleagues  to  Christianity  and 
helped  to  uuike  it  respected  by  tho  emperor.*^ 

Throui'h  Christian  slaves  softer  feelin^^s  were  awakened. 
Their  resignation,  their  fidelity,  their  love  for  their  pagan 
owners,  produced  a  similar  effect  on  them  to  that  of  the 
believing  wife  on  the  idolatrous  husband.  Though  often 
the  Christian  slave  was  driven  away  by  his  master,  it 
happened,  not  less  often,  that  he  yielded  to  the  power  of 
his  servant's  conduct.   Christian  slaves,  spiritually  free. 
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bearing  their  pitiful  state  unmarmuringly,  eagerly  de- 
sired to  gain  the  same  salvation  for  other  soak,  and  used 
their  position  to  spread  the  teaching  and  virtnes  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  large  houses  where  they  followed  their 
ayooations  of  work  or  teaching.  They  told  the  women 
and  childreu  of  Christianity  and  the  happiness  it  brings, 
and  begged  tliera  not  to  learn  the  lessons  of  their  precep- 
tors when  they  taught  paganism  or  set  the  example  of 
an  immoral  life.  They  were  quiet  in  the  presence  of  the 
masters  who  despised  the  GU>spel,  bat  secretly  they  spoke 
of  the  daty  of  a  wife  to  be  chaste,  modest,  and  gentle,  of 
that  of  the  children  to  obey  the  law  of  Qod  from  their 
earliest  years.  By.  thus  helping  to  introduce  purer  and 
gentler  manners  in  the  household,  they  rendered  better 
service  to  their  master  than  the  slaves  of  his  own  belief.^' 
This  power  of  the  Christian  slave  was  sometimes  felt 
even  in  the  household  of  the  emperor«  Caracalla,  the 
son  of  Septimus  Severns,  had  a  Christian  nurse.**  There 
were  men,  distinguished  in  the  Church  for  their  know- 
ledge and  eloquence,  who  were  converted  through  slaves ; 
wo  may  mention  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasea,  who  was 
taught  Christianity  by  a  Scythian  slave  belonging  to  an 
inhabitant  of  Antioch* 

The  most  striking  contrast  between  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian life  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  and  miser* 
able  by  the  followers  of  the  two  religions.  If  the  pagans 
were  astonished  at  Christian  charity  towards  those  of 
tlieir  own  communion,  their  surprise  must  have  been 
greater  when  they  saw  them  extend  the  same  love  to 
people  for  whom  pagan  society  felt  only  contempt,  and 
who  had  frequently  themselves  treated  Christians  with 
fanatical  hatred.  When  poor  strangers  arrived  at  places 
inhabited  by  Christians,  they  were  received  and  treated 
as  brothers,  without   inquiry  as  to   their  religion. 
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Pachomiaa,  who  in  his  yonih  senred  under  Constantine 
against  Maxentias,  came  one  day  to  a  town  where  he 
was  astonished  to  see  the  inhabitants  bring  food  to  the 

troops  weakened  by  famine.  He  learned  that  they  were 
people  of  a  special  religion,  and  were  called  Christians. 
Carious  to  understand  a  doctrine  which  inspired  them 
with  80  much  humanity,  he  studied  it,  and  that  was  the 
b^inniog  of  his  conversion.^  The  children  of  poor 
pagans  were  tanght  without  payment  in  the  Christian 
schools;  in  that  of  Edessa  Bishop  Rabelas  himself  in- 
stracted  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
alms  of  the  Church  were  distributed,  it  was  not  Chris- 
tians alone  who  were  helped,  but  pagans  also  had  a  large 
share  both  of  the  gifts  of  private  persons  and  the  general 
alms  of  the  Churches.  We  have  before  mentioned  the 
Persian  prisoners  who  were  ransomed  by  a  bishopj  who 
sold  the  vases  of  the  Church  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 

Charity  towards  pagans  showed  itself  particularly  during 
illness,  which  was  so  much  dreaded  in  the  ancient  world. 
Christian  authors  of  the  early  ages  state  that  many 
pagans  were  converted  after  they  had  suffered  from 
mental  maladies  accompanied  by  physical  weakness, 
which  seem  to  have  been  very  usual  in  this  period  of 
universal  unrest.  They  were  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits.  Magicians  and  their  amulets  were  em- 
ployed to  cure  them,  but  their  formnlao  and  talismans 
were  less  powerful  than  the  distress  in  the  soul.  If  then 
the  patients  met  with  Christians  who  told  them  of  the 
miraculous  cares  of  Christ,  the  vanity  of  idols,  the  im- 
postures of  poets,  and  directed  them  to  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  men,  their  troubled  spirits  found  peace  in  Him. 
These  cures  of  illnesses  for  which  paganism  had  no 
remedy,  surprised  the  pagans  and  were  quoted  by  the 
l^logists  as  powerful  proofs  in  favour  of  Christianity.*^ 
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The  condact  of  the  Christians  in  the  great  epidemics  and 
frequent  wars  of  the  third  oentnry  also  glorified  Christi- 
anity.  When,  in  the  plagne  of  Carthage,  250  the 
pagans  quitted  the  town  and  deserted  their  siol:,  the 
Christians  tended  them  as  carefully  as  those  of  their  own 
coiiiinunion."*-  During  a  famine  wLicli  desolated  Armenia 
under  Maximinua  the  Christians  helped  the  poor  without 
any  religious  distinction ;  so  that  many  pagans,  seeing 
that  the  Christians  alone  proved  their  pity  by  their  acts, 
''made  inquiries  about  a  religion  whose  disciples  are 
capable  of  such  disinterested  devotion/'  ^  The  Emperor 
Julian,  the  restorer  of  paganism,  mentions  the  influence 
of  Christian  charity  towards  the  pagan  poor.  "These 
impious  (Jalileaus/'  he  says  bitterly,  not  only  feed  their 
own  poor,  but  ours  also ;  welcoming  them  to  their 
agapcB,  they  attract  them,  as  children  are  attracted, 
with  calces.'^  ** 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  this  charity  towards  the 
pagan  poor  seems  to  have  cooled*  Isolated  voices  b^gan 
to  proclaim  it  needful  that  the  Church  shonld,  in  her 
turn,  attack  her  former  persecutors.*'  There  were  popu- 
lar ridings  against  paganism,  its  temples  and  followers, 
who  were  condemned  and  harshly  treated.  But  these 
errors  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  love  of  ancient  times  still  found  eloquent  in* 
terpreters  in  the  most  pious  and  celebrated  doctors  of  the 
Church.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  addressing  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantius,  who  persecuted  at  once  both  pagans  and  Chris- 
tians, exclaims :  What  have  you  gained  by  the  spoliation 
of  temples,  the  confiscation  of  goods,  and  the  exaction  of 
penalties  3'ou  charge  on  God?"**  Elsewhere  the  same 
bishop  complains  of  the  unhappiness  of  his  time  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  protect  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
the  help  of  ambition  and  power.   ''The  apostles  were 
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helped  only  by  their  faith  and  God's  power,  and  they 
have  conqaered  the  world,  whilst  the  Church  frightens 
mea  with  exile^  prison,  and  death;  drives  away  the 
priests  and  wishes  to  impose  faith  by  force/' ^  Atha- 

nasius,  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of  orthodoxy, 
expresses  the  same  sentiments.  Those  who  use  violence 
and  constrain  men  have  little  true  piuty.  The  Saviour 
limits  Himself  to  say,  "Whoever  will  follow  Me,  let  him 
follow  Me/'  He  compels  no  one;  He  knocks  at  the  door, 
and  only  enters  when  it  is  opened.  Trnth  is  only  spread 
by  persuasion,  bnt  fear  of  the  emperor  is  not  persuasion ; 
to  strike  terror  into  the  adversary  by  punishments  is  not 
to  convert  him.'*^  CLrysostom  also  asks  that  those 
who  do  not  beloug  to  the  Church  shall  be  treated  kindly, 
that  their  errors  shall  be  borne  without  anger,  that  they 
may  be  led  to  the  faith  through  the  wonderful  power  of 
chanty.  If  harshness  is  persisted  in,  bis  loving  soul 
foresees  with-  terror  that  an  irreconcilable  war  will 
commence  in  the  world.^  Without  the  protestations  of 
the  Fathers  we  might  have  thought  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  was  altogether  altered,  but  the  sentiments 
of  these  true  representatives  of  Christianity  prove  to  us, 
that  i£  there  were  persecutions,  they  must  be  charged 
on  men  who  confounded  earthly  interests  with  heavenly 
ones.  Charity  always  was,  and  still  is,  the  supreme  law 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

§  4.  The  Fart  of  Stoicism  in  the  Influence  of  CImrity. 

The  diHusion  of  the  sj)irit  of  gentleness  and  humanity 
which  we  have  spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  or  in  other 
words,  the  influence  of  charity  in  pagan  society,  found 
an  early  ally  in  Stoicism,  which  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  Gospel.   Some  have  tried  to  attribute  everything  to 
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philosophy,  as  others  have  eudeavonred  to  refer  every- 
thing to  Christianity.  We  mast  guard  against  both 
extremes^  and  assign  to  each  system  its  own  share.  We 
merely  obserre  that  a  larger  part  mnst  be  given  to 
Christian  influence  than  has  been  allowed  by  many  who 
have  taken  up  the  history  of  this  period. 

This  Stoicism  had  been  received  in  Rome  with  more 
favour  than  other  philosophic  systems.  The  Roman 
genius^  which  was  more  practical  than  speculative,  had 
been  attracted  by  its  moral  aspect.  The  men  who  had 
not  yielded  to  corraption^  had  all  followed  this  lofty  and 
generous  doctrine.  Roman  pride  was  perfectly  suited  by 
a  system  which  taught  it  to  rise  superior  to  external 
accidents,  boldly  to  face  misfortunes,  and  to  avoid  all 
that  might  disturb  the  sage's  most  precious  treasure — 
calm  of  the  soul.  But  this  system,  like  tlioso  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  had  no  true  moral  principle.  The  Stoic 
could  refrain  from  doing  evil,  but  he  had  not  learned  to 
do  welL  He  ruled  himself  sufficiently  not  to  be  guilty 
of  violence  towards  his  equal,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  him.  As  has  been  said,  he  had 
only  negative  virtues. For  if  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
all  that  can  disturb  the  soul,  it  is  necessary  also  to  avoid 
feelings  of  affection,  V^^J$  sympathy ;  if  one  must 
never  show  weakness,  it  is  not  possible  to  pardon  an 
offence,  for  in  the  opinion  of  antiquity  pardon  and 
forgetfulness  of  injuries  were  signs  of  pnsillanimify. 
The  maxim  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  was,  No  forgiveness, 
no  alms.^^  Stoicism  thus  misunderstood  human  nature, 
and  by  denying  the  rights  of  the  emotions  made  its  dis- 
ciples inditl'eruut  to  the  fate  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
unhappy,  the  slaves.  It  did  nothing  for  such,  but  say  to 
them,  "  Despise  external  accidents,  rise  by  thought  above 
your  condition.''   Christianity,  which  speaks  in  a  similar 
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manner,  goes  one  step  further,  a  step  which  was  im- 
possible to  Stoicism.  It  commands  those  who  are  less 
poor  and  nnhappy  to  hold  oot  to  their  brothers  a  helping 
hand  sad  assist  them  through  love.  The  advice  given 
by  Stoimsm  was  a  mookery ;  it  conld  only  be  generally 
loUowed  by  those  whose  position  allowed  them  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  miseries  of  life.  If  there  were 
exceptions^  they  only  confirm  the  rule.  A  society  of 
Stoics  would  be  impossible,  for  this  philosophy  has  no 
bond  of  union  for  souls.  Love  was  unknown  to  it»  and 
Hke  all  the  social  systems  of  antiquity^  it  only  produced 
a  passing  union  of  egoistiosl  and  unsympathetic  men. 

This  system  then  could  never  become  the  regenerating 
principle  of  the  world.  It  could  not  transform  either 
society  or  the  individual.  Not  teacliing  its  disciples 
humanity  for  themselves,  or  love  and  respect  for  other 
men^  it  had  the  same  moral  sterility  as  the  other  ancient 
philosophical  doctrines.  Many  people  were  Stoics  in 
theory,  but  allowed  themselves  every  vioe  in  piactioe. 
They  censured  in  others  the  debauchery  and  deg^dation 
to  which,  in  secret  or  public,  they  yielded  themselves. 
They  appeared  to  make  great  efforts  which  ended  in  no- 
tliing.  They  resembled,  as  Plutarch  says,  those  children 
who  jump  into  the  air  only  to  fall  back  helplessly  on  their 
feet.^  Stoicum  had  come  to  be  merely  a  mask  to  hide 
the  deep  oormption  of  morality.  Whilst  Juvenal 
satirised  these  hypooritiosl  philosophers,  an  author  of  the 
same  time  freely  owned  the  powerlessness  of  the  superb 
system  they  affected  to  hold.  Convinced  that  the 
regeneration  of  man  required  more  than  the  efforts  of  a 
proud  will,  he  rallu^d  the  Stoics  on  the  moral  miracles 
they  attributed  to  their  doctrines,  which,  according  to 
them  would  transform  wild  beasts  into  heroes  and  gods.^ 

However,  we  would  not  ignore  the  services  that  Stoic- 
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ism,  practised  by  earnest  men^  has  rendered  to  the  propa- 
gation and  power  of  the  Gospel.  It  awoke  the  hnman 
conscience  and  made  it  more  sensitive  to  the  new  lights 

It  contributed,  if  not  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  at 
least  to  the  activity  of  Christian  ideas,  by  the  austerity 
of  its  maxims,  by  its  principles  as  to  the  need  of  rising 
above  oatward  things,  and  meeting  misfortune  and  misery 
with  a  calm,  strong  soul,  by  its  idea  of  inward  freedom, 
which  it  kept  alive  in  the  midst  of  oppression  and 
despotism.  There  was  a  gleam  of  spiritnality,  a  tendency 
to  reinstate  human  personality,  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
individual  worth  of  the  sou),  and  of  that  justice  which 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  social  relations.  Wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Stoicism  tended  to  promote  the 
reception  of  the  charitable  and  humane  teaching  of 
Christianity.  The  ancient  Christian  apologists  themselves 
recognised  this.  Justin  Martyr  especially  appreciated  the 
excellence  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  this  philosophy.**  This 
praise  appears  to  refer  to  a  modified  form  of  Stoicism, 
rather  than  to  the  system  of  Zeno  and  his  first  followers, 
for  the  system  did  not  always  remain  the  same.  All 
the  historians  notice  the  difference  between  primitive 
Stoicism  and  that  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  after 
Christ.  From  the  time  of  Seneca,  or  to  refer  to  what 
•  interests  us  more,  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul  was  in 
Rome,  this  system  assumed  its  purest  and  most  beautiful 
form.^^  Men  recognised  in  it,  as  we  shall  see  circum- 
stantially developed,  sentiments  unknown  to  ancient 
Stoic  virtue — pity,  sacrifice,  almost  humility. 

Whence  comes  this  progress,  this  amelioration  of 
ideas  and  feelings  ?  Is  it  a  result  of  the  natural  growth 
of  Stoicism,  this  benevolence  and  humanity,  this  sym- 
pathy for  misery,  these  efforts  to  attain  respect  for 
the  individual,  and  to  apply  natural  justice  to  social 
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qoestions  ?  Are  all  these  ioaoTations  that  we  see  in  the 
I         lawa  and  in  the  systema  of  moraliata  the  logical  conse- 
qaenoe  of  pure  Stoicism f    ''It  wonid  he/*  said  M. 

Troplong,  "  to  do  violence  to  all  probabilities  to  attribate 
these  principles,  so  new  to  the  Stoical  philosophy,  to  its 
elaboratiou  or  natural  growth  towards  maturity."^'  We 
explain  this  progress  by  an  inflaence  to  which  men 
yielded  unknowingly  and  in  spite  of  themselves.  We 
sometimes  find  in  buren,  rocky  ground^  charming  flowers^ 
strangers  to  snch  soil,  inhabitants  of  a  milder  climate. 
We  ask  wilh  surprise  whence  they  come,  and  find  that  a 
breeze  from  their  native  land  has  wafted  the  seed  from 
thence.  It  is  thus  that  kinder  feelings  germinate  amidst 
pagan  harshness. 

The  philosophy  and  national  pride  of  many  educated 

j  Bomans  was  opposed  to  an  impartial  examination  of  a 

doctrine  preached  and  practised  by  unknown  men  belong- 
ing  to  the  despised  classes.  Howerer,  Christian  principles^ 
especially  moral  ideas,  spread  insensibly ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  heart  of  man  that  cannot  resist  a  love  ready 
for  any  sacrifice.  The  pliilosophers,  whilst  yielding  to 
the  inlluence  of  the  new  ideas,  doubtless  believed  that 
they  were  only  realising  the  results  of  Stoicism;  they 
were  under  the  power  of  a  mysterious  impulse,  without 
accounting  to  themselTeB  whence  it  had  come.  When 
the  germ  of  charity  had  entered  their  souls,  it  doTeloped 
without  their  knowledge,  and  produced  fruits  unknown 
to  antiquity.    As  a  writer,  whose  words  wo  are  glad  to 

'  recall  says,  "The  harsh  and  corrupt  pagan  world  was 

insensibly  converted  to  humani&y  before  it  was  converted 
to  religion." 

We  shall  trace  this  Christian  influence,  first  in  the 
amelioration  of  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  philosophers  of 
paganism,  and  then  in  the  corresponding  alteration  of  its 
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laws.  We  shall  be  astonished  to  see  the  despised  classes 
looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  than  that  of  the 
aneient  and  trne  representatives  of  pagan  ciyilization. 

We  shall  see  a  spirit  unknown  to  the  ancient  State,  and 
which  must  destroy  its  foundation,  shown  in  the  laws  of 
civil  society. 

(1)  Cf.  Just.  Mart,,  Apol.  1,  c.  16,  p.  53.  (2)  "Take  heed,  therefore, 
lest  je  add  this  thing  also  to  the  indictment  of  irreligiou,  by  wiihhuidiug 
freedom  of  eonedence,  and  forbidding  to  ehoow  one*!  Gcd,  ao  thai  I  naf 
not  worship  whom  I  would,  but  am  forced  to  worship  one  whom  I  would 
not.  No  one — not  even  a  man — will  desire  to  be  worshipped  b}'  tin  vv- 
willing  subject." — Tertull.,  Apoloytt.^  c.  24,  p.  87.  *'  It  is  part  of  man's 
right  and  innate  eapacity,  that  eaeh  one  shoold  worship  what  he  deems 
proper :  and  no  one  is  either  harmed  or  advantaged  by  his  ncislibour'a 
relit^'ion.  Nor  is  it  the  part  of  religion  to  make  religion  coraimlsory, 
seeing  that  one  ought  to  embrace  it  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  not  per- 
foroe.  '— Id.,  Ad  Settpidam,  c.  2,  p.  69.  (3)  Euseb.,  Hist,  BeeL^  IT. 
3,  p.  116.  Hieron.,  Catal.,  c.  19,  20,  p.  84.  Quadratus'  apology  was  yet 
extant  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. — Photius,  Cod.  1(13. 
(4)  Dial,  cum  Treyph.,  c.  2,  p.  102.  (5)  The  first  is  addressed  to 
Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  188  or  189;  the  tecocd,  and  shorter,  was  written 
under  Mnrciis  Aurelius.  between  a.d.  161  and  160.  As  it  iff  not  here  our 
object  to  make  an  analysis,  we  tliiuk  we  can  combine  in  a  single  summary 
the  ideas  in  both  apologies  wbieh  are  eonneeled  with  oar  enbjeot  (6) 

Bdfi0apos  4>Ckoaoit>La;'  c.  28,  29,  85,  pp.  267.  272.  (7)  Since  Min.  Felix 
is  mentioned  after  TertuUian  in  Jeromo's  Catal.  III.  Vir.,  it  lia.s  V»een 
thought  that  he  was  later  in  point  of  date ;  hut  several  reasous,  as,  for 
instance,  the  mention  of  FTonto  as  ol  a  mm  atill  aliiw,  ineline  tie  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  put  this  work  down  to  theieign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(8)  The  apologies  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  by  Melito,  Bishop  of 
Siudis,  and  by  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Hieropolis,  are  lost. — 
Enseb.,  Hitt.  Seel,  IV.  86,  pp.  147, 149  sq.  Hieron.,  Colel.  Dt,  Fir., 
c.  24,  20,  pp.  93,  90.  The  apology  of  Miltiades,  of  the  same  date,  is 
likewise  lo.'^t.— Euseb.,  IJist.  hccl.,  V.  17,  p.  183.    Hieron  .  c.  39.  p.  113. 

(9)  Apologcticus,  in  the  year  198  a.d.  As  to  the  date,  see  Moaheim,  **  De 
jfitate  Apologetid  Tertolliani/*  in  his  Dissert.,  vol.  i.  p.  1  sq.  flO)  Pretty 
nearly  the  simic  ideas  are  again  brought  out  in  the  two  books.  Ad 
Natioves,  which  appear  to  be  a  later  revised  edition  of  the  Apologettcus. 
In  the  second  book  he  refutes  especially  Varro,  with  his  three  sorts  of 
religion.  The  apology  to  Scapula,  Governor  of  AMea,  likewise  treats 
Bomo  of  the  same  subjects;  above  all,  that  Christians  ougbt  not  to  be 
condemned  without  being  heard,  that  nobody  ought  to  be  forced  to 
embrace  a  religion,  that  Christians  are  obedient  and  faithful  citizeues. 
(11)  ConnoU  of  Carthage.  4,  can.  84 ;  Mansi,  ^  iiL  p,  958.  (12) 
Or.  ad  Gracos,  ascribed  to  Just.  Mart.,  o.  1  sq.,  p.  1.  (13)  EpUt. 
ad  Diogn.f  c.  1,  p.  288.  (14)  Apolog,,  e.  89,  p.  121.  (15)  De  MorU 
Peregr.»  vol.  si.  p.  667.    (16)  D€  StntmHii  FolUim  Platomea,  preserred 
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by  Abulfeda,  Hist.  An'eiolamieOt  ed  Fleischer,  Leip.  1831,  qto,  p.  109. 
(17)  Chrysost,,  Ad  Viduam  Juniorem,  c.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  340.  (18)  Misopogon. 
in  (>pp.,  p.  98.  (19)  Apol.  1,  c.  16,  p.  53.  (20)  Easeb.,  De  Martijr, 
MeX.,  e.  8,  p.  889.  (21)  Laotant.,  IHo,  Imeit.,  V.  19,  voL  i.  p.  410. 
(22)  Apol.  2,  c.  12,  p.  90.  (23)  ApoL,  o.  50,  p.  161.  Lactant,  Div. 
Imtit.,  V.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  391.  (24)  "By  the  death  of  tlio  martyrs,  our 
religion  has  beeu  preserved,  oar  fuith  boilt  up,  our  Church  strengthened ; 
oar  dead  ue  the  oonqneron,  oar  pen«mtora  are  the  ooBqa«Riil.*'«De 
Exce*m  Fratrio  tut  Satfjri,  II.  %  45,  vol.  ii.  p.  1145.  (25)  Cf.  HitntW, 
Die  Christen  in  hridnischen Hdiurrv, Copenhagen,  1H23.  (2(»)  Constit, 
Apott.,  I.  10,  p.  212.  (27)  Tertull.,  Apolog.,  c.  3,  p.  15.  Cypr.,  Ep, 
18,  p.  27.  Eaaeb.,  HUt.  Seel.,  1.  4,  o.  17,  p.  187.  (28)  **Pe6oeniiia 
Quotvultdeus  |  H.M.F.  bonis  natalibus  I  nata  matrooiliter  !  nupta  uxor 
oosta  I  mater  pia  .  .  .  Marcelius  |  Procos.  .  .  .  sea  et  tilio  et  | 
filiabus  nostris  me  vi  |  vo  memoriara  feci  |  omnibus  esse  perennem.' 
Pescennia  Qnotvnltdeus  |  ,  reared  this  monnmcnt.  of  noble  birth,  | 
married  in  lawful  |  wedlock,  a  ohaste  wife  |  and  a  dutiful  mother.  .  .  . 
I,  Marcellus  |  Proconsul  .  .  .  both  for  oar  son  |  and  daughters, 
vhilst  BtiU  living  |  have  caused  her  memory  |  to  endore  for  all  ages.*' 
This  ioMription  was  found  not  far  from  Carthage.~Morcelli,  Africa 
Chriftifinn,  Breccia,  1817,  qto,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  The  name  of  Quotvultdeus 
if  a  ChristiaQ  name.  Note,  too,  the  absence  of  the  formula,  **Di8 
manibufl.**  (29)  **  Tw^  0eo<rc/9e<rr<ln}.'*— Eoseb.,  HUt.  BeeL^  YI.  81, 
p.  223.  Later  writers  call  her  a  Christian.  Oros.,  VII.  18,  p.  508.  (3U) 
!)<•  Morte  Per$ecut.,  c.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.  According  to  the  Martyrol. 
Hom.t  p.  345,  Serena,  the  wife  of  l>iocletian,  was  held  in  veneration  at 
Borne,  rat  the  historians  make  no  mention  of  her.  (31)  Eoseb.,  Hitt. 
Kcel.,Ylll,  1,  p.  392.  (32)  Ruinart,  Ada  Mart.,  p. 414.  (33)  Sozo 
men..  Hi$t.  Keel,  V.  16,  p.  618.  (34)  Hioron.,  Ep.  107,  ann.  403,  vol. 
i.  p.  G77.  (35)  Theonas,  Ep.  ad  Lttcianum ;  in  the  Bibl.  PP.  Gallandtif 
vol  It.  p.  69.  (86)  Easeb.,  Vita  Const.,  1. 16,  p.  418.  (37)  Theonas, 
I.e.  (38)  Crig..  C.  Ceh.,  III.  65  sq.,  vol.  i.  p.  484.  (39)  Tertall.,  Ad 
Scap.,  c.  4.  p.  71.  (40)  Itibadeneira,  Flo$  Sanetonim,  Col.  1700,  fol., 
vol.  i.  p.  181.  (41)  Just.  Mart.,  Apol,  2,  o.  6,  p.  93.  Iren.,  Contra 
B^BTu  II.  82,  p.  168.  TertaU.,  Ad  Heap.,  e.  8,  p.  69.  Orig.,  C,  Celt., 
111.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  461 ;  he  says  these  states  of  the  sonl  are  fits  of  mental 
distraction,  **  eKardadi  Kat  fiavlat."  (42)  Pontius,  Vita  Cypr.,  §  9,  in 
Upp.,  p.  cxxxix.  (43)  Euseb.,  Uist.  Eccl.,  IX.,  c.  8,  p.  357.  (44) 
Ep.  49,  p.  90;  Fragm.  Orat.,  in  0pp.,  p.  667.  (46)  From  Firmioos 
Matornus.  in  his  work,  De  Errore  Profm.  Reliiiomtm,  dedicated  to  Con- 
stantiuB,  between  340  and  350  a.d.  Ho  wishes  the  emperors  to  take 
their  models  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  quotes  especially  Deut.  xiii. 
6>10«  to  prove  that  paganism  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  facinus  "  or 
public  crime.  It  is  known  that  in  353  a.d.,  Constantius  decreed  that 
all  those  who  took  part  in  the  sacrihoes  should  suffer  the  punishment 
of  death.  (46)  **  Aaro  BdlpabHes  sanetam  Dei  oneras,  et  rel  detraeta 
templis  vel  publicata  edictis,  vel  exacta  posnis,  Deo  ingeris." — Contra 
CoTutantium^  c.  10,  p.  1245.  (47)  Contra  Auxentium  Medial.,  c.  3, 
4,  p.  1264.  Elsewhere  he  says:  "God  teaches  men  to  know  Himself, 
bat  does  not  eompel  them.*'— ifd  ConttanHvm  Auft.,  I.  6,  p.  1281.  (48) 
Bist.  Arianorum  ad  Monacho$,  §  67,  vol.  i.  P.  1,  p.  303.  (49)  Horn.  29 
te  MaL,  i  8,  voL  vii.  p.  846 :  **  0^       Ui  inuptuf  alptrutop  ivA  vilKt/im 
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Affwopios  elf  TTjv  olKovfxivrjv  i/xcWev  dadyfadai." — Horn.  46  in  Hat.,  §  1, 
p.  482.  (50)  M.  Filon,  **  M^moire  sur  1  etat  moral  et  rel.  de  ik  soc 
rom.'*  {MiM  de  VAcad,  de»  Seience»  Mor.  et  liod.,  ToL  L,  SavanU 
Etrnngers,  p.  811.)  (51)  EXf /jMOJ-av  re  fi^  dmi,  tnryyvu  irjv  re  fxetr 
liilUvi,'" — Diog.  Laert.,  t.  vii.,  c.  i.,  no.  04,  vol.  ii.  p.  7S5.  (52)  Jdversua 
Stoieoit  de  Communibue  ifotUmibtm,  e.  38,  vol.  ut.  p.  32 ;  lee  also  tha  fint 
ohaptera  of  this  work,  and  soma  ohapters  of  De  Stoieorum  Bepugnantits, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  387  Rq.  (53)  Fragm.  de  Absurdis  Stoieorum  Opinionil  us, 
ascribed  to  llutaroh,  c.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p.  406.  (54)  "  And  tho«e  of  the 
Stole  seboolt  when  they  grow  into  dntifol  eitftens  bj  the  light  of  their 
moral  law  through  the  seed  of  the  word,  inhom  in  every  race  of  men.** 
—A pal.  2,  c.  8,  p.  yi.  (55)  M.  Troplong,  De  I'lnfl  du  Christ,  sur  te 
droit  Civil  det  Jiomaint,  p.  54.  M.  Villeniain,  as  above,  p.  274.  (56)  M. 
Troplong,  p.  88.  M.  YiUemain,  p.  274.       (57)  M.  ViUemain,  p.  877. 


CHAPTER  III 


INC&EASINQ  HUJklAMlTT  IN  PAGAN  PUlLOSOf HEBS. 

§  1.  Seneca, 

Thv  first  Roman  pliilosopher  in  whom  we  notice  elements 

forcif^n  to  ancient  wisdom  and  morality,  is  Seneca.  Few 
people  have  contested  the  reality  of  these  element",  but 
they  have  attributed  them  to  various  origins.  Before 
deciding,  let  us  try  to  unite  them,  and  to  show  tlie 
essential  points  of  the  humane  and  benevolent  system  of 
this  celebrated  moralist,  without  omitting  the  traits  that 
cast  a  partial  shadow. 

Seneca,  like  the  Stoics  and  ancient  philosophers  in 
general,  began  his  meditations  on  man  and  his  destiny 
by  seeking  to  discover  in  what  happiness,  supreme  good, 
consists.  To  live  happily  is  to  live  in  conformity  with 
our  reasonable  nature,  gifted  as  we  are  with  a  soul  nobler 
than  the  body  it  inhabits.^  This  nature  demands  that 
the  soul  shall  rise  above  earthly  accidents,  that  it  shall 
resist  passion  and  strong  feeling  in  order  to  remain 
unshaken  in  all  changes  of  fortune.  To  learn  how  to 
gain  this  calm  is  virtue,  to  possess  it  is  happiness,  the 
"happy  life/' -  A'lrLue  seeks  then  what  is  good.  Now 
nothing  is  good  but  the  right.^  And  the  right  is  what  is 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  the  higher  nature  of  man. 
We  learn  this  by  experience  and  comparison.  What  may 
be  used  for  evil  is  not  in  itself  a  good.   Such  is  wealth. 
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rank,  bodily  strength.  Good,  then,  is  iu  the  souL  We 
may  say  tbat  virtue  itself  is  good,  for  there  is  no 
difference  between  earnestly  seeking  happiness  tbrongh 
virtoe,  and  feeling  happy 

We  shall  see  farther  on  that  this  is  not  the  negative 
and  egoistic  virtue  of  ancient  iStoicism,  but  cue  that  is 
active  and  disinterested.  Before  proving  tliis,  let  us 
remark  another  ditlerence  between  Seneca  and  the  earlier 
Stoics.  They  taught  that  virtue,  supreme  good,  happi- 
ness, the  aim  of  life,  may  be  completely  attained,  pro- 
vided man  follows  his  nature ;  a  task  which  did  not  seem 
to  them  impossible.  Seneca  thought  also  that  this  aim 
was  not  in  its  nature  above  the  powers  of  man ;  but  be 
knew  that  no  one  attained  it,  because  of  the  "  folly  " 
common  to  all.^  He  has  even  what  may  be  called  a 
feeling  of  sin  ;  he  knows  that  no  one  is  sufficiently  pure 
to  be  absolved  by  his  own  judgment ;  and  that  if  he  calls 
himself  innocent,  his  conscience  quickly  reproves  him.* 
It  follows  from  this  that  he  does  not  set  up  too  high 
a  standard  for  mankind ;  he  does  not  ask  the  impossible. 
Man  may  progress  towards  blessedness  as  far  as  tlie 
weakness  and  failure  of  his  nature  permit,  but  no  virtue 
can  attain  perfection.'  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that 
when  he  sees  that  his  eiibrts  to  be  virtuous  havo  not 
succeeded,  he  seeks  in  this  idea  for  a  ready  consola* 
tion.  However,  that  proves  also  that  his  stoical  pride 
is  shaken,  and  that  he  sees  in  the  heart  of  man  itself  an 
obstacle  which  prevents  the  happiness  for  which  it  hopes. 
Wo  easily  see  how  this  will  dispose  him  to  leniency.  He 
consequently  feels  also  that  to  inspire  a  man  to  persevert? 
in  virtue  needs  another  motive  than  praise  of  the  powor 
of  the  will;  otherwise,  why  does  he  appeal  so  oitea  to  the 
law  of  God,  to  Providence,  to  the  divi«e  in  man  f  It  is 
through  respect  and  gratitude  to  God,  who  loves  good 
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men  as  a  father  loves  his  children,^  that  we  should  seek 
to  please  Him.  Seneca  believes  in  a  divine,  ever  active 
Providence,  from  which  nothin||^,  not  even  the  inmost 
thoughts,  are  hidden.*  If  any  doubt  the  reality  of  such  a 
Providence  on  aooonnt  of  the  ills  which  afflict  both  the 
iuJillereiitly  <;ood  and  the  wicked,  he  reminds  them  that 
what  happens  to  the  good  cannot  bo  an  evil  in  itself; 
that  God  wlio  loves  them  cannot  make  them  unhappy ; 
that  their  snfTering's  are  trials  to  test  them,  like  the  chas- 
tisements with  which  a  father  corrects  his  sons.^^ 

His  idea  of  God,  it  is  tme,  is  still  very  vagne;  he 
recognises  the  deplorable  influence  of  paganism,  and  the 
falsity  of  the  immoral  and  powerless  gods.^^  He  even 
acknowledges  that  the  god  of  the  Stoic  is  insuflicieut, 
"  because/'  he  says,  he  has  neither  heart  nor  head  ; " 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  cold  abstraction,  destitute  of  the 
intelligence  and  goodness  that  make  life.  Ho  speaks 
ofbener  of  God  than  of  the  gods.  He  feels  that  Grod 
IS  near  ns,  in  us ;  that  He  need  not  be  songht  in  temples 
amoDgst  the  idols,  that  He  does  not  desire  ceremonies 
which  lead  men  into  superstition;  that  pure  worship 
consists  in  behef  in  Him,  and  following  Ilis  example 
in  well  doing.^*^  But  on  the  nature  of  God  he  remained 
tossed  about  between  dilTerent  opiuions.  If  his  hopes 
are  still  confused,  if  he  has  not  the  sure  faith  of  the 
Christian,  we  are  far  from  saying  that  he  was  an  atheist.^^ 
The  pagan  Seneca  had  perhaps  more  eager  and  earnest 
feelings  about  God  than  a  philosopher  who,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  rests  contented  with  outulogical  ab- 
stractions. 

But  however  uncertain  was  his  idea  of  God,  it  is 
nevertheless  to  God  that  Seneca  constantly  refers  in  his 
thoughts  about  humanity  and  mankind.  Cicero  had 
already  spoken  vaguely  of  a  city  higher  than  the  earthly 
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coQiih'y.  Seneca  throws  a  brighter  light  aronnd  this 
thought.  It  rules  all  his  moralitj.  He  sees  two  Repab-r 
lics^  of  which  one  is  a  great  and  truly  general  one.  It 
includes  gods  and  men.   Its  confines  are  measnred  by 

the  whole  course  of  the  sun.  The  other  is  the  Republic 
to  which  fate  attached  us  at  our  birth. All  men  have 
part  in  the  first,  for  all  are  aUke  descended  from  God, 
and  the  objects  of  His  care.^^  Seneca  insists  on  the  great 
principle,  that  because  of  this  origin  all  men  are  equal, 
and  therefore  begins  to  recognise  human  personality,  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  man.  He  looks  on  social  distinctions 
as  the  results  of  pride  and  violence.  What  is  there  in 
reality  iu  these  words,  Roman  knight,  slave,  freed- 
man  ?  words  invented  by  ambition,  or  injurious  disiinc- 
tiona.^'  Biches  and  poverty  are  only  external  facts :  the 
one  is  no  glory,  the  other  is  neither  a  misfortune  nor  a 
disgrace.^  All  men  are  capable  of  virtue.  Virtue  ez* 
dudes  none ;  she  opens  her  arms  to  all.  She  admits  all, 
calls  all,  free  and  freedmen,  slaves,  kings  and  exiles. 
She  lias  no  preference  for  race  or  fortune ;  unclothed 
man  is  enough  for  her."'*  The  virtuous  man  only  is 
noble,  and  he  alone  is  rich  and  free.**  *'No  one  is  more 
noble  than  another  unless  he  has  a  juster  and  more  vir* 
tuous  mind.  Those  who  set  images  of  their  ancestors  in 
their  vestibule,  and  place  at  the  entrance  of  their  dwell- 
ing a  long  list  of  names  entwined  with  theirs  in  the 
branches  of  a  genealogical  tree,  are  more  known  than 
noble.  The  earth  is  the  common  motlitr;  whether  we  are 
brilliant  or  obscure,  we  shall  all  return  to  this  our  lir2.t 
origin.  Never  despise  any  man,  though  he  may  be  un- 
favoured by  fortune  and  surrounded  with  vulgar  names. 
If  your  own  geneslogy  shows  only  slaves^  freedmen,  or 
foreigners,  bravely  raise  your  soul,  and  so  free  yourself, 
at  one  blow,  from  any  abjectness  that  oonld  be  trans* 
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II)  it  ted  to  youj  in  the  end  you  will  gain  snpremo  nc- 
biiity.''*^  Man  is  thus  *'a  sacred  thing/'  whom  none 
may  deepiae,  and  whom  none  has  the  right  to  abuse,  as 
the  master  abnsea  the  slaTe,  the  people  the  gladiator^ 
and  the  tyrant  his  sabjeots.** 

Seneca  asks  for  this  respect  for  haman  personality, 
not  to  exalt  individual  pride,  but  to  strengthen  social 
ties  by  establishing  society  on  a  surer  foundation. 
Sprung  from  a  common  origin,  and  naturally  equal, 
there  is  a  spiritual  kindred  among  men  ;  they  are  all 
fellow-citizens  of  "the  great  city.''^  The  mdividaal, 
destined  for  societj^  member  of  a  great  body,  oaght  to  . 
give  himself  for  the  good  of  all,  without  distinction* 
Nature  has  made  as  sociable;  we  are  bom  for  ''the 
general  good/'**  This  is  a  great  progress  from  the 
ancient  theory  that  the  only  duty  of  a  citizen  was  to  the 
State.  With  Seneca,  man  has  duties  towards  men,  his 
equals,  in  whose  society  he  lives.  This  society  in  its 
perfect  form  was  not  realised  in  the  Boman  State.  "  The 
laws  of  Borne  are  not  the  only  ones ;  above  the  written 
law  is  a  natural  one,  a  standard  of  human  right,  before 
which  all  men  are  equal/' 

In  this  society,  where  each  member  is  ''holy,''  that  is, 
inviolable  and  deserving  respect,  woman  takes  a  more 
dignified  position  than  in  the  ancient  pagan  world, 
Seneca  has  a  deep  feeling  of  the  virtues  of  woman ;  he 
shows  his  filial  reverence  for  his  mother  Helvia,  in  the 
portrait  he  has  drawn  of  this  noble  Boman  matron*  He 
expresses  with  piefy  and  delicacy  ideas  which  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  find  in  paganism ;  it  ia  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  Christian  wife  and  mother.** 

With  the  same  respect  for  human  nature,  he  asks  that 
the  harshness  of  the  paternal  authority  sh  ill  be  replaced 
by  cUmency,^^    lie  severely  blames  the  eoLcesses  which 
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fathers  permit  themselves,  screened  by  the  law.*  He 
foresees  that  clemency,  by  bringing  peace  and  happiness 
to  each  household^  will  establish  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  State.  Concord  and  mntnal  help  are  the  con- 
ditions of  social  existence ;  ^  men  need  one  another,  and 
are  intended  for  mutual  hulp.^^  Tlioy  ought  to  love  one 
another.  They  are  disposed  to  this  love  by  nature,  for 
it  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  the  original  rclation- 
sliip  between  all  men.  Each  should  be  interested  in  his 
fellow.  **  Let  us  haye  this  maxim  always  in  oar  heart 
and  on  oar  lips :  'I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  relating  to 
man  is  foreign  to  me/ 

This  love  is  not  a  barren  feeling ;  it  shows  itself  in  acts. 
"With  him  who  has  supreme  power,  love  is  shown  by- 
clemency,  and  thus  becomes  a  royal  virtue,  an  imitation 
of  God,  the  best  safeguard  of  kings.^^  With  men  in  all 
stations  it  shows  itself  in  kindness  towards  the  unhappy. 

Seneca  tells  the  poor  to  rise  through  the  power  of  their 
mind  aboye  their  poverty.^  He  speaks  of  the  philosophic 
advantages  of  poverty ;  he  thinks  that  the  wise  man  should 
know  how  to  want  nothing,  and  that  with  content nient 
poverty  is  rather  a  good  than  an  evil."*  It  would  seem  ea^y 
for  him  to  say  this,  who  owned  such  great  riches  that  his 
enemies  made  them  a  ground  of  accusation  against  him  ;  ^ 
but  he  justified  himself  by  saying  that  the  possession  of 
riches  is  no  wrong  to  philosophy,  provided  they  are  neither 
soiled  by  blood  nor  acquired  by  injustice  or  sordid 
ayarice."*  Further,  he  added  to  this  justification  of  fortune 
the  wisest  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  using  it.  The  rich 
man,  if  he  would  be  worthy  of  his  wealth,  must  give  freely; 
with  wisdom,  to  avoid  a  ruinous  and  useless  prodigality, 
but  without  distinction.  "  He  will  giye  neither  to  people 
of  wealth,  nor  to  those  whom  he  may  make  snch.^'*' 

Seneca  liyed  himself  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
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Juvenal,  who  is  not  liberal  with  his  praise,  lias  spoken 
highly  of  his  williag  help  of  unfortanftte  friends.^^ 

This  benevolence  is  an  imitation  of  Qod,  who  constantly 
loads  ns  with  benefits.   He  gives  them  equally  to  the  bad  ^ 

and  good,  to  those  who  donbt  His  providence  as  to  those 
who  tnibt  it.  *' He  makes  the  sun  rise  for  rojTcues,  and 
the  sea  is  free  for  pirates."'*  *'As  good  parents  who  smile 
at  the  attacks  of  little  children,  the  gods  do  not  cease  to 
load  with  benefits  those  who  deny  them  and  doubt  their 
existence.  At  the  suitable  time  they  send  rain  on  the 
earth ;  with  a  breath  of  wind  they  set  seas  in  motion ; 
by  the  regular  courses  of  the  stars  they  show  the  flight  of 
time;  they  mitigate  the  intensity  of  winter  and  summer 
with  mild,  gentle,  suitable  winds;  they  tolerate  the  error  of 
minds  that  are  led  away."  To  imitate  God,  love  to  man 
most  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  feeling,  it  must  hold  out 
the  hand  to  the  shipwrecked,  point  the  way  to  the  lost 
traTeller,  divide  food  with  the  hungry.^  It  must  work 
actively  to  the  end  of  life,  both  for  the  public  good  and 
the  assistance  of  individaals.  It  must  do  good  to  the 
unknown  as  well  as  to  the  friend,  to  the  slave  as  to  the 
freedman.  With  a  tender  hand  it  must  take  help  even 
to  enemies.*^  Like  God  who  gives  us  benefits  without 
waiting  for  service  on  our  part — for  what  caawe  render 
to  Him?^we  should  give  without  hesitation,  without 
first  asking  if  the  help  will  be  lost  by  misuse,  and  above 
all  without  asking  if  it  will  profit  ourselves.  Even  in- 
gratitude should  not  discourage  us.^ 

The  imp(jrtance  is  not  in  that  which  is  done  for  or 
given  to  the  poor,  it  is  in  the  intention,  the  wish  to  help, 
the  real  benevolence.  An  alms  thrown  with  harshness  and 
contempt  to  an  unfortunate  beggar,  is  not  a  true  kind- 
ness.^ Giving  must  be  without  ostentation,  and  without 
humiliation  to  those  who  are  helped.   '*  Gifts  which  help 
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weakness  and  poverty,  or  which  avert  dishonoor^  shoald 
be  granted  silently,  and  be  known  only  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  nsefal.  Sometimes  even  a  slight  deception  is 
allowable  towards  htm  who  is  helped,  so  that  the  assistance 

may  come  without  sliowing  the  hand  of  the  ^ver."^ 
This  active,  universal,  disinterested  benevolence  may  be 
exercised  by  everybody,  even  by  those  who  were  placed 
by  ancient  law  in  the  power  of  their  master,  and  denied 
the  power  of  doing  more  than  their  dnty ;  that  is,  children 
and  slaves.^ 

There  is  one  passages  in  Seneca  that  would  almost 

seem  to  condemn  mercy,  pity  for  the  snfTerin^,  as  a  com- 
plaint or  weakness  of  the  soul.*^  But  wo  should  vnrong 
him  if  wo  do  not  go  beyond  this  thought.  As  a  Stoic, 
he  wished  that  strong  emotion  and  instinctive  feelings, 
excited  by  false  as  well  as  trne  misery,  shoald  be  resisted. 
He  does  not  blame  sympathy  provided  the  sonl  remains 
calm  and  mistress  of  herself.  What  he  calls  mercy  is 
what  we  call  hollow  sentimentality,  easily  moved  by  the 
external  appearance  of  misfortune,  pitying  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  a  condemned  criminal,  and  doing  nothing 
to  relievo  the  griefs  it  weeps  over.  Hero  is  a  beautiful 
passage  which  explains  Seneca's  meaning  in  this  respect. 
"  The  wise  man  will  dry  the  tears  of  others,  but  he  will  not 
mix  his  own  with  them.  He  will  give  his  hand  to  the 
shipwrecked,  hospitality  to  the  exile,  help  to  the  poor ; 
it  will  not,  however,  be  the  humiliating  alms  of  those 
who,  with  a  great  air  of  compassion,  degrade  and  repel 
the  unfortunates  whom  they  seem  afraid  to  approach, 
even  whilst  relieving  them  ;  but  this  man  will  give  to  his 
equal,  of  the  common  patrimony  of  humanity.  He  will 
give  back  the  son  to  the  tears  of  the  mother,  he  will 
unloose  his  fetters,  he  will  lay  down  his  sword,  he  will 
withdraw  from  the  arena,  he  will  give  burial  even  to  the 
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guilty,  and  he  will  do  all  these  things  calmly,  witbont  a 
chaDge  of  look.  Thus  the  wise  man  will  not  be  meroifolt 
bat  be  will  be  belf>fal.  He  will  render  eernoe  because 
be  is  bom  to  help  his  kind,  to  contribnte  to  the  pobHo 
wealth  and  to  procure  a  share  for  each.  He  will  be  kind 
even  to  the  bad,  reprimanding  them  and  striving  to 
correct  them  ;  but  he  will  have  the  most  joy  in  helping 
those  who  suffer  from  afflictions  and  difficulties, — he  will 
oome  between  them  and  their  bad  fortune.  What  better 
nse  can  be  make  of  his  power  or  riches  than  to  repair 
injnstioe  of  this  kind?  Doabtless  bis  &ce  wonld  not 
change,  his  sonl  woald  not  be  disturbed  at  tbe  sight  of 
the  beggar's  rags  and  bis  (ailing  strength,  which  compels 
him  to  wiilk  slowly,  leaning  on  a  stick.  But  ho  will  help 
all  who  deserve  it,  and  like  the  gods  will  look  kindly 
even  on  the  unfortunates."  Seneca  sets  good  abovo 
utility,  but  it  must  be  the  result  of  absolute  disinterested- 
ness, for  the  sole  reason  that  good  is  good. 

This  morality  is  a  great  advanoe  on  that  of  Gioero ;  bat 
be  does  not  stop  there,  be  does  what  none  had  done 
in  the  olden  time.  We  have  seen  that  he  requires 
benevolence  even  towards  his  enemies,  and  he  also 
acknowledges  that  egoism,  which  refers  everything  to  its 
own  interests,  can  never  be  the  source  of  a  "  happy  life." 
"Lire  for  othors/'  ho  snys,  "if  you  wisb  to  live  for  your- 
selves.'^  ^  He  finds  happiness  even  in  ssorifice,  "for  our 
greatest  pleasure  is  in  acts  of  benevolenoe,  even  in  pain- 
fa\  ones  if  they  relieve  tbe  pe;in  of  others ;  even  in  perilous 
ones,  if  tliey  save  others  from  danger ;  even  in  ruinous 
ones,  if  they  diminish  the  needs  and  embarrassments  of 
others."  » 

We  are  not  astonished  after  this  to  £nd  that  there  is 
still  another  point  on  which  his  teaching  diSers  from  the 
taaobing  inspired  by  the  ancient  spirit :  that  of  yengeaaoe 
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and  pardon.  Society  can  only  exist  tbrongh  peace. 
'Every  one  onght,  by  his  gentleness,  to  avoid  canaing 
anger  in  others.   The  brevity  of  life,  the  very  short  time 

daring  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  kind- 
ness to  others,  ought  to  load  men  to  avoid  the  causes  of 
hatred  and  trouble. The  interest  of  society  still  further 
demands  it.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to  destroy  one's  coontry, 
and  consequently  it  is  the  same  to  destroy  a  citizen.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  country ;  when  the  whole  is  sacred, 
the  parts  are  not  less  so.  Man  is  therefore  bound  to 
respect  man,  who  is  a  fellow-citizen  with  him  in  the 
great  city.'*  In  case  of  offence,  antiquity  requires  t])at 
evil  shall  be  returned  for  evil.  Seneca  thinks,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  a  greater  misery  to  do  evil  than  to 
suffer  it.  He  thinks  hatred  of  one's  enemy  is  disgi^aoeful 
and  detestable.  "  The  word  vengeance  is  an  inhuman 
word.'^  ^  He  wrote  a  special  work  to  show  that  anger  is 
contrary  to  human  nature.  He  refutes  there  the  excuses 
given  by  wounded  self-love  and  egoistical  philosophy  to 
justify  vengeance.  He  does  not  agree  with  those  who, 
like  Aristotle,  think  it  natural  because  of  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  it,  and  which  makes  it  a  stimulus 
to  virtue ;  for  he  says,  a  vice  can  never  be  a  stimulus  to 
good.  He  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  seeing  in  it  a  sign 
of  greatness  of  soul.**  He  asks  that  before  yielding  to 
anger  we  shall  examine  whether  the  &ult  may  be  on  our 
side;  whether  there  was  the  intention  of  harming  us,  or 
if  it  is  not  ourselves,  who,  in  being  causelessly  irritated, 
have  given  place  to  evil ;  whether  it  may  not  be  false 
shame  which  keeps  our  anger  alive.^^  If,  after  this 
examination,  the  wise  man  has  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  himself,  he  will  nevertheless  not  seek  to  re- 
Tenge  himself ;  he  will  bear  injuries  calmly.  They  can* 
not  harm  him^  for  he  is  free,  beyond  the  power  of  such 
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attacks.^^  This  was  the  principle  of  stoical  pride. 
Seneca  hastens  to  modify  it  by  advising  forgiveness.  He 
finds  the  strongest  motive  for  pardon  in  the  consdons- 
ness  of  his  own  faults.  We  shall  be  more  ready  to 
forgive  when  we  remember  how  ofben  we  ourselves  need 
for^veness.*^  This  pardon  should  bo  Biucore  and 
thorough,  otliCTwise  it  is  not  a  proof  of  love,  witnessing 
to  the  goodness  which  leads  men  to  good.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  Seneca's  recognition  of  the  power  of  love  to 
soften  men  and  conqaer  their  hatred.^^  In  society  itself, 
those  who  err  and  sin  should  be  corrected  with  gentle- 
ness. Hardened  criminals  alone  most  be  severely  pun- 
ished, but  still  without  anger,  for  the  penalty  should  be 
a  correction,  not  a  revenge.^'  This  is  an  essentially 
Christian  principle,  which  was  further  developed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  at  a  later  time. 

Seneca  applied  specially  to  slaves  his  ideas  of  the 
relationship  among  men,  and  of  universal  benevolence. 
He  developed  the  theory  of  moral  servitude  and  liberty 
in  a  more  spiritual  manner  than  the  Stoics.  Every  man 
is  intended  for  liberty.  The  soul  is  naturally  free,  but 
she  finds  herself  temporarily  imprisoned  iu  the  body,  a 
»  prison  from  which  she  may  free  herself  by  energy  of 
thought.  Man  is  only  enslaved  when  he  delights  in  his 
ignoble  prison,  obeying  the  passions  and  desires  of  the 
flcBh,  and  placing  therein  his  highest  enjoyment.**^  This 
is  a  servitude  unworthy  of  man,  who  was  created  for 
higher  destinies.*^  Man  becomes  free  by  rising  above 
the  bonds  of  the  body  and  the  world,  and  finding  the 
motive  for  action  in  the  soul,  giving  the  greatest  energy 
to  obey  God,  for  "  to  obey  God  is  our  liberty."  This  is 
the  liberty  to  which  the  slave  can  rise,  because  he  has 
the  same  nature  as  his  master.  He  is  not,  as  antiquity 
taught,  of  an  inferior  race,  predestined  to  servitude. 
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'J  bo  ])0(ly  alone  is  enslaved;  the  soul,  man's  bc>t  partj  is 
emancipated,  and  all  that  comes  from  it  ia  free.^ 

Seneca^  having  turned  in  the  direction  of  respect  for 
human  personality^  goes  a  st^  farther,  which  is  another 
advance  on  his  predecessors.  It  had  heen  asked.  Can 
the  slave  do  a  kindness  to  his  master?  Being  his  pro- 
perty, has  he  not  a  right  to  all  his  services  ?  U«nv  can 
he  go  beyond  his  duty  and  do  him  a  kindness?  A  kind- 
ness is  a  voluntary  act,  which  may  therefore  be  refused; 
is  the  slave  free  to  refuse  his  master  anything?  Philo- 
sophers were  not  sure  about  it ;  the  Uw  denied  it.  The 
slave  could  do  no  more  than  his  duty ;  the  master  had  a 
right  to  exact  all  that  he  could  do  in  his  interest,  without 
any  need  for  gratitude.  Seneca  answers  differently.  We 
have  before  seen  that  ho  vindicated  for  the  slave  the 
power  of  doing  more  than  liis  duty.  lie  stated  formally 
that  ho  who  denies  that  the  slave  may  become  the  bene- 
factor of  the  master,  ignores  nataral  right,  because  the 
important  point  is  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  not  the 
social  position  of  the  giver.**  The  slave  retains  his 
spiritual  freewill;  consequently,  when  he  does  something 
beyond  what  is  strictly  exacted,  he  does  a  kindness  to 
his  master.**  There  have  been  slaves  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves  for  their  masters,  bearing  tortures  rather 
than  betray  their  secrets.  Is  it  not  so  much  the  more  a 
good  gift  ''that  servitude  itself  has  not  been  able  to 
interpose  an  obstacle''  ?  ^  Besides,  it  is  not  the  master 
who  receives  a  benefit  from  his  slave,  but  a  man  from  a 
fellow-man.^  Slaves  should  always  be  treated  with 
humanity  and  kindness.  If  custom  and  law  allow  them 
to  be  subjected  to  the  hardest  work  and  even  to  ill-treat- 
ment,  natural  right,  which  is  common  to  all  men,  is 
opposed  to  it.^^  The  freeman  should  always  remember 
that  his  slaves  are  of  the  same  nature  as  himself^  thai 
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he  also  is  in  a  state  of  servitude  himself  on  earth.  He 
should  treat  them  as  he  desires  to  be  treated  by  his 
superiors^  with  kindness  and  esteem^  so  that  they  may 
rather  venerate  than  fear  him.** 

Seneca,  animated  by  such  feelings,  could  only  con- 
demn energetically  the  gladiatorial  combats,  where  man, 
"  that  sacred  thing/'  as  he  culU  him,  is  killed  as  a  sign  of 
rejoicing.  Nothing  seems  to  him  more  harmful  to  good 
morals  "than  the  lazy  eDjoyment  of  a  spectacle.  It  is  then 
that  the  vices  steal  in  most  easily  in  the  train  of  pleasure. 
Men  return  from  the  sights  not  only  more  avaricious, 
ambitious,  and  debauched,  but  more  oiuel  and  inhuman.'' 
He  indignantly  depicts  the  combats  of  the  arena  and  the 
growing  barbarism  of  the  people,  who  are  no  longer  con- 
tented with  comedy,  but  who  desire  bloodshed.  '^How- 
ever, no  more  jests,  the  spectacles  are  only  murders.''  ^® 

If  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  observations  we  have 
just  made  as  to  the  characteristics  of  Seneca,  we  might 
be  accused  of  having  taken  only  what  served  our  end, 
and  neglected  contradictory  facts.  We  distinctly  declare 
therefore  that  we  see  this  contradiction  in  him.  He 
lacks  internal  harmony.  Having  only  vague  ideas  about 
God,  and  a  confused  sense  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  God,  he  had  not  enough  light  to  illumine  all  parts  of 
.  the  science  of  life.  Ancient  pride  is  still  alive  iu  his 
works,  and  sometimes  triumphs  over  purer  feelings. 
Thus  whilst  he  requires  love  to  man,  and  devotion  to  his 
service,  he  permits  the  sage  to  abstain  from  public  life ; 
though  he  somewhat  modifies  this  by  saying  that  to 
meditate  upon  God  and  man,  and  upon  the  principles  of 
virtue,  is  to  work  for  society.  What  cannot  Ijo  excused 
is  his  addition  that  the  sage  may  wiiiidraw  "  if  the 
Bepublio  is  too  corrupt  for  him  to  be  able  to  assist  it,  or 
if  it  is  overweighted  with  bad  men,  because  then  his  efforts 
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would  be  useless/''^  He  ftUo  says,  with  stoical  pride, 
that  the  sago  may  be  as  happy  as  God,  for  he  may  be  as 
wise  as  He.  He  does  not  obey  God ;  he  freely  follows 
Him.  The  life  of  God  has  nothing  that  the  life  of  the 
sage  has  not  also ;  this  then  may  be  called  the  Divine 
life/'^  There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect 
between  him  and  his  contemporary  the  poet  Lucan,  who 
makes  Cato  say,  **  The  victorious  cause  pleased  the  •xods, 
but  the  defeated  cause  has  pleased  me,"  Seneca,  less 
arrogant,  exclaims  "  that  man  shouhl  think  everything 
good  that  Grod  has  thought  good."^^  There  is  also 
another  point  to  notice.  We  know  how  oflen  Seneca 
insisted  on  the  thought  that  death,  instead  of  being  in 
itself  an  evil,  frees  man  from  all  evil  by  taking  him  to  a 
happy  abode  where  all  the  secrets  of  nature  shall  be 
revealed  to  him,  and  where  ho  will  be  in  the  society  of 
sonls  already  set  free.  Death,  he  says,  in  almoc^t  Chris- 
tian words^  "  is  the  birthday  of  eternal  life."  How- 
ever, respecting  this  also,  as  respecting  the  idea  of  God, 
he  remains  yague  and  uncertain.  He  has  some  very 
materialist  expressions  as  to  the  future  life  of  the  soul 
alongside  of  these  spiritual  ones."*  We  remark  here 
how  ancient  Stoicism  reappears  in  the  approval  of  suicide 
as  a  meaus  of  attaiuiag  liberty  if  suffering  from  unjust 
opprossions.*^*  Seneca  himself  chose  this  method  of  escape 
from  tyranny.  His  life  was  not  always  free  from  blame. 
As  we  have  said,  harmony  was  wanting  to  this  aspiring 
soul,  capable  of  such  noble  flights.  In  the  early  years  of 
Nero's  reippa,  he  tried  to  use  his  inflaenoe  for  the  public 
good.^^  The  Romans,  in  spite  of  increasing  corrupt iou, 
held  him  in  great  esteem.  Rumour  once  spoke  of  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  Nero  and  raise  his  former  tutor  to  the 
throne  on  accoantof  his  illustrious  virtues.^  He  showed 
however  a  forboaranoe  towards  this  tyrant's  vices  that 
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aroused  tbe  indigaation  of  the  people  themselves.  They 
retained  amidst  dagpradation  an  instiaotive  respect  for 
▼irtoey  aod  whilst  bending  under  a  Tile  despotism,  they 
required  that  those  better  than  themselves  should  remain 

&ithfal  to  their  purer  doctrines.'* 

AVIiere  is  the  source  of  these  stricter  doctrines,  these 
purer  virtues  and  sentiments  so  strange  to  antirjuity, 
which  in  Seaeca's  life  contrast  so  strongly  with  his 
remnants  of  paganism  ?  Several  learned  men,  more 
enthusiastio  as  to  the  form  than  the  root,  see  in  Seneca 
only  a  superficial  eclectic,  a  rhetorician  without  oonvic- 
tion.*^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute  the  injustice  of 
this  opinion,  disparting  to  psychology,  for  it  takes  no 
account  of  the  ditferent  influences  which  are  so  powerful 
on  the  mind  in  times  of  crisis.  Others  are  not  willing 
that  Christianity  shall  take  the  hoaoor  of  the  purity  of 
Seneca's  moral  doctrines,  which  they  say  only  echo  those 
of  Plato.^^  They  appear  to  ignore  the  profound  differ- 
ence between  the  moral  and  social  principles  of  the  two 
philosophers.  Others  refuse  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Nero  was  affected  by  unrecognised  Christian 
influences,  because  ho  did  not  understand  religious 
questions,  and  did  not  rise  above  the  standpoint  of 
simple  humanity.^  That  was  however  an  immense  ad- 
vance on  paganism,  and  implied  a  new  influence.  It 
was  much  to  have  attained  the  human  point  of  view  of 
natural  right  in  the  midst  of  the  harshness  of  ancient 
laws  and  costoras.  For  ourselves,  we  think  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  new  ideas  in  Seneca's 
morality,  wo  are  convinced  tliat  we  have  here  eflects 
produced  by  the  influence  of  Christian  charity.  We  are 
glad  to  find  this  opinion  held  also  by  several  eminent 
scholars  belonging  to  our  country.^  Without  this 
Christian  influenoej  Seneca  is  an  enigma;  the  influence 
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itself  is  not  inexplicable.  We  know  that  at  a  very 
early  time  there  were  Christians  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire  whose  faith  was  ''spoken  of  thronghont  the 
whole  world/'  ^  Seneca  was  abont  sixty  years  of  age 
when  Paul  came  to  Rome,  The  Apostle  preached  freely 
dariug  two  years ''in  his  own  hired  dwelling,  and  re- 
ceived all  that  went  in  unto  him/'  ®^  He  gained  converts 
even  amongst  the  servants  in  Ciesar's  bousehold.'^^  Ho 
had  a  trial  in  Home,  in  which  ho  defended  himself. He 
was  in  the  care  of  the  guard  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Pre> 
torinm,^  and  that  was  Barrhos,  the  friend  of  Seneoa.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  philosopher  who  songht 
eagerly  after  everything,  wonld  be  lefb  in  ignoranoe  of 
Paul's  lawsuit  and  the  new  doctrines  that  he  preached. 
Seneca  might  even  have  heard  of  the  courageous  preacher 
before  his  arrival  in  Rome.  Gallio,  the  Proconsul  of 
Achaia,  noted  for  his  moderation  and  benevolence,  had 
declared  Paul  free  when  the  Jews  of  Corinth  acooaed 
him  before  his  tribunal.^'  Gallio's  younger  brother  was 
a  philosopher,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Seneca.^  He 
might  have  had  from  his  brother  information  abont  the 
Apostle.  We  are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Seneca  and  Paul,  or  other  Christians,  but  it  seems 
to  us  impossible  tu  doubt  these  relations,  when  wo  see 
the  astonishing  aaalogy,  not  only  of  moral  principles  and 
sentiments,  but  even  of  expressions.  How  can  we  other- 
wise explain  the  Christian  sense,  wholly  unknown  to 
preceding  writers,  in  which  8eneca  nses  certain  words, 
such  as  flesh,  the  strife  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,*^ 
Holy  Spirit,^-  angel,*^  eternal  happiness?'*'*  It  may  be 
said  that  the  works  of  Seneca  were  written  before  Paul's 
arrival  in  Home.  It  is  true  that  several  are  of  an  earlier 
date,  but  the  principal  works,  those  which  touch  cor 
subject  most  closely,  are  of  a  later  time.^^ 
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The  Fathers  of  the  early  ages  were  struck  by  the 
analogy  between  the  moral  ideas  of  Seneca  and  those 
of  Ghristianitj.  The  Church  perhaps  retained  some  re- 
membranoe  of  the  relations  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  members  of  the  first  commnnity  in  BomOi  already 
saffioiently  numerous  to  be  openly  persecuted.**  It  was 
this  opinion  in  early  times  which  gave  rise  to  the  apocry- 
phal correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul.  No  one 
believes  now  in  the  authenticity  of  these  letters  ;  but  the 
fact  of  their  existence  is  of  considerable  value,  as  testi- 
fying in  fayonr  of  the  tradition  of  an  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  Apostle  and  the  philosopher.^ 

We  have  perhaps  lingered  too  long  with  Seneca.  We 
have  done  bo  because  he  is  the  first  in  whom  we  see 
traces  of  Christian  influence,  a  phenomenon  the  more 
carious  because  it  occurs  at  the  rise  of  the  Church,  and 
beneath  a  tyrant  like  Nero.  Seneca  also  gave  a  new 
direction  to  moral  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  fc^lowed 
by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  minds  of  pagfan 
aociety. 

§  2.  Fliay  and  Flutarch, 

It  is  under  Trajan,  after  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the 
Church's  persecutor,  that  we  again  find  traces  of  the 
slow  but  continuous  progress  of  Christian  iu  flue  nee. 
We  see  it  fiiipt  in  Pliny  the  younger,  the  friend  of  Trajan. 
Pliny  was  not  a  theorist ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  prefer- 
ence for  any  of  the  philosophical  schools  then  in  vogue ; 
his  tendencies  were  wholly  practical.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  moral  and  earnest  mind  and  benevolent  heart,  open 
to  good  impressions.  Entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Bithynia^  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Christians 
spread  throughout  that  province ;  they  appeared  to  him 
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to  be  singular  men,  meeting  on  certain  days  for  a  epecial 
worship  and  brotherly  repasts,  and  reoiprooally  eogaging, 
not  in  a  brotherhood  of  crime,  but  that  they  would  never 
commit  robbery  or  adultery,  and  woald  never  break  their 

promises.  What  he  learued  about  them  surprised,  with- 
out irritatiDg,  him.  He  did  not  doubt  their  innocence ; 
but  unablo  to  free  himself  from  the  prejudices  of  a  Roman 
magistrate^  he  saw  in  them  only  men  who  disobeyed  the 
laws,  and  whom,  alter  asking  the  emperor's  advice,  he 
was  bound  to  condemn  as  followers  of  an  illegal  religion 
when  they  publicly  avowed  their  faith. 

Is  it  to  these  dealings  with  the  Christians  of  his 
province  that  wo  must  attribute  the  more  gcncruus  senti- 
ments and  purer  ideas  that  wo  find  in  Pliny's  writings? 
Or  has  he  inhaled  them  in  the  Christian  atmosphere 
which  pervaded  the  capital  itself,  where,  under  Trajan, 
persons  in  the  highest  positions,  like  Hermes,  the  Pre- 
fect of  Borne,  professed  Christianity  7  We  do  not  know ; 
nothing  is  more  mysterious  than  the  reactions  which 
occur  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  often  contrary  to  the  will 
of  him  who  yields  to  them  whilst  he  believes  he  is  re- 
sisting them.  However  it  comes  about,  wo  meet  in 
Pliny  with  principles  which  it  would  be  dilHcult  to  beHeve 
could  have  originated  in  pagan  soil.  The  spirituality  of 
Seneca,  though  he  was  far  from  humility  and  Christian 
faith,  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the  gods  prefer  the 
prayer  of  a  chaste  and  innocent  soul,  to  carefully  pre* 
pored  formularies  which  are  recited  without  conviction 
He  knows  that  perfect  purity  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
man,  and  infers  from  this  that  though  severity  is  needful 
with  ourselves,  yet  others  must  bo  treated  with  the  indul- 
gence that  we  also  may  need.  *'  The  best  man,''  he  says^ 
"  is  he  who  pardons  others  as  if  he  himself  needed  pardon 
every  day,  and  who  refrains  from  sin  as  if  he  never 
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pardoned.  Implacable  towards  oarselvesj  let  hb  forgive 
even  those  whose  strictness  is  all  for  others  and  who  shnt 

their  eyes  to  their  own  faults." 

To  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  griefs  of  familj 
life,  Pliny  added  a  great  respect  for  the  virtues  of 
woman.^^^  He  is  one  of  the  first  amongst  the  thinkers 
of  paganism  who,  trying  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  State,  ask  that  parents  may  have  more  direct 
power  over  the  education  of  their  sons.  He  wishes  to 
have  schools  in  every  neighbourhood^  that  the  parents 
may  not  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  away,  and 
may  themselves  superintend  the  methods  of  their  educa- 
catiou.  For  the  same  reason  he  desires  that  the  masters 
shall  not  be  paid  by  the  commune  alone,  bat  that  the 
parents,  through  paying  fees,  may  be  more  interested 
in  the  quality  and  success  of  the  teaching.  He  begs 
his  fellow-citizens  to  found  schools  and  engage  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost.^***  Finally,  he  asks  that  the  children 
in  these  schools,  as  in  the  home,  shall  not  be  treated- 
with  the  former  rigour.  Ho  wishes  to  put  natural 
feeling  and  reciprocal  affection  in  the  place  of  the  harsh- 
ness authorized  by  law.^^  Seeing  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  children  in  poor  fomilies,  he  instituted  in  his  native 
town  of  Gomo  a  benevolent  foundation,  which  he  largely 
endowed,  the  annual  revenue  being  distributed  amongst 
a  certain  number  of  poor  child ren.^^  We  shall  find 
later  other  examples  of  this  new  spirit  of  charity  un- 
known to  antiquity. 

The  humanity  of  Pliny  shows  itself  largely  in  his 
relations  with  his  slaves.  He'  found  there  a  whole  class 
of  men,  if  not  to  xe-instate, — for  pagan  benevolence  did 
not  attain  to  that, — at  least  to  relieve  in  their  misery. 
Pliny  says,  speaking  of  philosophers  who,  despising 
slaves,  are  not  touched  by  the  hardships  of  their  lot. 
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''I  do  not  know  if  they  are  great  and  wise,  but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  they  are  not  men."  He  was  very 
kind  to  his  servants,  wishing  to  be  the  trae  father  of 
a  fhmily  to  them;  his  honse  was  to  them  almost  the 
city  of  the  Repablic.^^  Beady  to  forgiTO  their  faalts, 
he  also  interceded  with  his  friends  for  guilty  slaves.^**' 
When  they  became  infirm,  instead  of  casting  them  otf, 
he  treated  them  with  still  greater  kindness.  The  fear  of 
losing  a  slave  who  was  attached  to  him  redoubled  his 
affection,  and  he  sent  him  distant  journeys  to  re^tablish 
his  shaken  health.^^  He  gaye  them  the  power  to  make 
a  kind  of  will,  which  he  treated  as  legaL  He  gave  them 
freedom  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  allowed 
them  to  acquire.  They  might  arrange  gifts  and  legacies 
amongst  themselves,  provided  that  the  wealth  bequeathed 
remained  in  the  household.^^^  In  their  last  hour  he  set 
them  free,  that  they  might  die  with  the  consolation  of 
liberty.  It  wonid  doubtless  have  been  a  better  gif^  to 
have  freed  them  sooner,  but  it  was  a  great  thing  for  a 
Boman  pagan  to  emancipate  them  at  the  hour  of  death. 
Pliny  felt  the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  it  was  partly  to 
clear  his  conscience  that  he  freed  them  before  parting 
with  them.^^°  Ho  did  not  enjoy  public  games  because 
of  their  frivolous  vanity  and  dull  uniformity ;  but  in 
this  respect  he  was  not  always  consistent.  At  one  time 
he  praises  his  friend  Maximus  of  Verona  for  his  intentioii 
of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  his  wife's  death  by  a 
combat  between  gladiators  and  African  panthers;  at 
another  he  applauds  the  noble  conduct  of  Trebonius 
Rufinus,  of  Vienne,  who,  when  accused  before  Trajan  of 
having  prohibited  a  combat  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  a  rich  man,  ought  to  have  been  held,  de< 
fended  himself  vigorously,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  that 
these  games  could  be  put  a  stop  to  in  Borne  also." 
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The  paf^es  where  Pliny  expresses  his  more  humane 
sentiments  are  wortli  more  in  our  eyes  than  the  disser- 
tations of  an  ancient  philosopher  filled  with  contempt  for 
man.  If  he  has  not  elaborated  his  Byatem^  if  his  style 
does  not  ahow  all  the  qoalitiea  that  we  admire  in  Cicero, 
it  ia  yet  not  unworthy  of  oar  esteem.  Has  he  drawn 
these  feelings  ftom  the  moral  and  soeial  theories  of  his 
predeeessors,  or  do  they  not  rather  arise  from  his  own 
heart,  over  which  has  passed  the  mysterious  and  fer- 
tilizing breath  uf  the  Gospel  and  of  charity  ? 

Dion  Chrysoatom,  the  contemporary  of  Pliny,  may 
perhaps  also  be  said  to  show  traces  of  this  inflnenoe.  In 
his  moral  ideas,  this  distinguished  orator  agreed  with 
the  Stoics*  Yirtne,  according  to  him,  consists  in  living 
in  oonformity  with  nature;  pams  and  sorrows  come  only 
in  order  that  one  may  cast  them  aside.  It  is  also  in  the 
sense  of  the  Stoics  that  ho  teaches  an  internal  liberty 
and  servitude,  which  are  more  real  than  the  external 
conditions  which  are  called  by  these  names.  He  goes 
beyond  abstract  speculation  when  he  holds  that  there  is 
no  slaTcry  by  nature,  that  neither  violence  nor  written 
law  can  establish  a  race  of  slaves  without  infringing  on 
the  natoral  rights  of  men  who  are  all  alike  created  for 
liberty  The  tendency  of  Dion  is  essentially  prac- 

tical, lie  desires  that  wisdom  sbull  regulate  the  indi- 
vidual life,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  members. 
This  is  the  inspiring  force  of  a  discourse  which  he 
addressed  to  Trajan,  fall  of  admirable  precepts,  on  the 
virtues  and  duties  of  a  prince.^^  The  practical  character 
ol  his  moral  philosophy  is  a  mark  d  progress,  for  ancient 
Btcioism  was  entirely  subjective  and  egoisticaL  If  tiiis 
progress  may  not  be  attributed  to  Christian  inflaence  on 
Dion  himself,  it  must  at  least  be  referred  to  the  new 
impulse  given  by  tSeneca  to  stoical  morality.    In  this 
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sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrines  of  tlie  orator, 
hated  by  Domitian  and  loved  by  Tn^an,  show  a  spirit 
foreign  to  pagan  philosophy  properly  so  called. 

In  Flntarch,  althongh  he  did  not  beloug  to  the  school 
of  Stoics,  we  fiud  a  like  spirit,  with  more  depth  and 
warintli.  This  writer's  noble  and  loving  soul  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  doctrines  of  either  the  Stoics  or  the 
Epicnreans.  He  looked  higher,  and  thought  he  should 
find  more  substantial  noorishment  in  the  theories  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras,  to  which  he  added  some  of  Aris- 
totle's principle.^,  and  perhaps  even  some  ideas  borrowed 
from  oriental  wisdom.  In  many  parts  of  his  works  he 
expresses  the  secret  needs  of  the  heart.  He  is  full  of 
fc.irs  and  hopes.  He  is  one  of  the  "  men  of  desire/*  of 
whom  St.  Martin  speaks.  More  practical  than  specola- 
tive,  he  remained  electic,  and  did  not  formulate  a  system. 
He  attached  the  gpreatest  importance  to  questions  relating 
to  the  life  of  man  in  his  dealings  with  his  equals,  and  his 
relations  to  Providence.  He  liked  to  speak  with  pious 
respect  of  Divine  Providence.  He  believed  that  amidst 
the  nmltitude  of  gods  invoked  by  the  crowd,  only  one  is 
eternal  and  unchangeable,*^*  and  that  this  God  is  the 
Father  and  Guide  of  good  men.  There  is  neither  anger 
nor  hatred  nor  any  bad  thing  in  Him ;  He  is  goodness 
and  clemenoyj  and  through  His  own  nature  is  ready  to 
give  help  and  pftrdon.^^* 

Plutarch,  distressed  by  the  immorality  of  his  time, 
when  pagan  society,  being  either  superstitious  or  atheis- 
tical, was  given  over  to  sensuality  or  materialism,^^^ 
recognised  the  necessity  of  a  sincere  religious  belief  as 
the  foundation  of  morality  :  without  religion  there  can 
be  neither  happiness  for  the  individualj  nor  safety  for 
society.  No  State  can  exist  without  faith  in  the  gods. 
It  is  the  only  true  bond  of  the  community,  and  the  most 
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solid  foundation  for  legislation.  A  city  may  live  without 
walls,  without  theatres,  without  richeSi  without  science, 
bat  never  without  God,  prayers^  and  sacrifices .^^^  For 
this  reason  he  asks  that the  pioas  belief  of  the  fathers  " 
shall  be  re-vivified  and  preserved  by  freeing  it  from  im- 
pure fables^  which  produce  impiety  or  gross  snpersti- 
tion.^^'  Instead  of  going  to  Christ,  Plutarch  limits 
himself  to  the  purification  of  mythology.  "If  wo  must 
take  it  literally/'  he  says,  "we  must  condemn  the  lips 
that  speak  it.  It  mast  be  interpreted  in  the  double 
sense,  physical  and  moral,  seeking  only  for  symbols  of 
profound  ideas  or  of  nataral  facts."  It  is  tme  that 
Platarch  permitted  the  division  then  used  of  poetical  or 
mythical  theology,  philosophic  or  physical  theology,  and 
political  theology  or  national  religion  ;  but  he  regarded 
the  latter  simply  as  a  method  of  keeping  order,  which 
was  not  needed  by  enlightened  men,  and  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  respect.  He  wished  to  see  both  in 
the  people  and  the  philosophers  a  more  real  religion  than 
servile  fear  of  the  gods  or  abstract  belief  in  a  supreme 
cause.  He  desired  something  of  what  we  call,  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense,  piety.  He  had  the  feeling  himself,  and  the 
efforts  he  made  to  interpret  tho  myths  prove  that  he  also 
strove  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

This  piety,  imperfect  though  it  was,  could  not  exist 
without  love  for  men.  Love,  as  Plato  understood  it,  did 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  charity  or  the  power  of  sacrifice, 
but  it  was  recognised  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
humanity.  "The  proper  end  of  man  Is  to  love  and  to 
be  loved."  Plutarch  wishes  this  love  to  enter  into  all 
the  mutual  relations  of  men.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
against  the  indulgence  of  anger,  vengeance,  and  hatred ; 
passions  which  degrade  men  and  destroy  society.  He 
proves  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  return  injury  for  injury. 
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but  that  eiieuiies  iiKiy  be  confounded  hj  the  sight  of  an 

uprigbt  and  benevolent  life.^" 

Above  all^  love  ought  to  be  introduced  in  ike  family. 

The  movement  towards  a  parer  idea  of  marriage  than  was 

held  by  ancient  civilisation^  of  which  we  have  seen  the 

earliest  signs  in  Seneca  and  Pliny^  was  more  completely 

developed  by  Plntaroh,  in  a  manner  more  analogons  to 

Christian  principles.    There  is  to  Lim  no  more  sacred 

union  than  uuirriage,  which   ought  to  be  founded  on 

agreement  in  "  good  and  upright  ways/'  on  sincere 

mutual  affection  and  reciprocal  respect.^-^    If  there  is 

mutual  respect  between  husband  and  wife,  the  union  will 

remain  pure  and  will  be  a  source  of  happiness.  "In 

marriage/^  he  says^  ''to  love  is  a  still  greater  good  than 

to  be  loved^  because  it  preserves  husband  and  wife  from 

many  faults."        The  virtues  of  woman  are  wisdom, 

modesty,  chastity ;  her  domain  is  the  interior  of  the 

house ;  her  occupation  the  care  of  the  household  and  the 

education  of  her  children. Plutarch  asks  that  she  shall 

80  submit  to  her  husband  that  if  he  forgets  her,  she  will 

not  be  angry       but  he  severely  blames  the  husband 

who  shall  make  this  counsel  of  patience  to  the  wife  an 

excuse  for  infidelity.    If  the  woman  owes  submission,  the 

husband  ought  not  to  rule  her  as  a  master  over  a  chattel, 

which  is  his  servile  property,  but  as  the  spirit  over  the 

body,  which  feels  its  griefs,  and  is  in  some  sort  one  with 
it.^27 

Plutarch  gives  wise  advice  as  to  the  physical  and  moral 
education  of  children :  that  the  mother  shall  nurse  them 
herself,  in  order  to  attach  them  by  one  tie  the  more;  that 

the  father  shall  give  serious  attention  to  the  oversight 
of  their  education. ^"^  At  a  period  when  the  family  was 
more  and  more  disorganized,  and  when  a  disgraceful 
egoism  widened  the  separation  of  parents  and  children. 
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Plataroli  endearoars  to  le-awaken  natural  feelings  of 
tenderness,  that  fatbers  and  mothers  may  love  their 

children  and  care  for  their  future.  He  finds  types 
throughout  nature  of  the  intimate  tie  which  unites  father 
and  son.  "  Man  alone,"  he  says,  "  allows  himself  to  be 
turned  by  his  interests  from  the  path  prescribed  by  his 
instincts."  ^ 

The  same  lore  shonld  be  extended  to  slaTes.   A  oele*  * 
brated  passage  from  the  biography  of  Oato  shows  the 
whole  diiFerence  between  the  ancient  method  of  treating 

slaves,  and  the  progress  of  ideas  in  those  minds  which 
were  accessible  to  the  softening  influences  of  Christi- 
anity. After  saying  that  Cato  was  accustomed  to  get 
rid  of  slaves  who  could  no  longer  render  useful  service, 
Plataroh  adds  the  reflections  suggested  to  him  by  this 
method  of  acting.  This  is  a  re-translation  from  the 
French  translation  of  Amyot:  ''It  seems  to  me  a 
severe  step,  proceeding  from  a  harsh  nature,  thus  to 
sell  slaves  or  to  drive  them  from  the  house  after  thev 
have  grown  old  in  your  service,  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  dumb  animals,  though  you  have  received  from  them 
the  help  of  a  lifetime,  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  great 
society  which  compels  reciprocal  obligations  of  man  to 
man,  except  so  long  as  they  are  of  profit  or  nse  to  one 
another.  We  always  see  that  goodness  reaches  further 
than  justice.  Nature  teaches  us  to  treat  men  with  equity 
and  justice,  but  to  extend  grace  and  benignity  to  brute 
beasts.  This  proceeds  from  the  fountain  of  goodness 
and  humanity,  which  should  never  dry  up  in  man.  .  •  . 
For  myself,  I  should  never  have  the  heart  to  sell  the  ox 
which  had  long  laboured  on  my  ground,  and  could  no 
longer  work  on  account  of  old  age,  still  less  conld  I 
chase  a  slave  from  his  country,  from  the  place  where 
he  has  been  nourished  for  so  long,  and  fruui  the  way  of 
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life  to  wbicli  he  has  for  so  loDg  been  accnstoined.  I 
coold  be  free  from  him  by  selling  him  for  a  small  sam, 
bat  he  would  be  as  nselesa  to  the  bnyer  as  the  seller."  ^ 

In  .'uiother  treatise  Plntarch  completes  these  just  ideas, 
and  relates  how  he  was  broiinht  to  treat  his  own  servant? 
with  kindness.  He  began  with  aoger  when  they  fell  into 
fault ;  then  he  tried  the  impassiveness  of  the  Stoic,  ceas- 
ing from  anger,  and  preferring  that  his  slaves  ahoold 
become  bad  rather  than  himself  through  yielding  to 
passion ;  finally  he  perceived  that  the  slaves  served 
him  better  when  treated  with  kindness  and  indiilfjence, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  "  riglit was  a  better  com- 
mander than  anger.^^^  We  could  multiply  quotations  to 
characterise  the  tendencies  of  Plutarch,  but  those  we 
have  given  are  enough  to  point  out  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  moral  doctrines  of  antiquity  and  those  of  this 
benevolent  philosopher,  rnled  by  the  growing  power  of 
Christiaii  ideas* 

§  3.  Epictetu9, 

This  influence  is  still  more  visible  in  Epictetus^  a  con* 
temporary  of  Piat^rch^  and  former  slave  of  one  of  Nero's 
freedmen.  In  this  philosopher,  who  was  banished  from 
Rome  by  Domitian,  we  see  ancient  Stoicism  still  further 
transformed.  This  system,  in  the  strong  current  of  new 
ideas  that  no  persecution  could  stop,  altered  increasingly 
from  its  original  character,  to  assume  a  humanity  and 
indulgcnco  which  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  principles 
of  its  iirst  representatives.  Epictetus,  by  his  deep  moral 
sense  and  pious  feelings,  is  perhaps  the  purest  of  the 
philosophers  of  paganism.  It  is  impossible  for  as  to 
understand  this  purify  withont  some  other  inflnence 
than  that  of  ^^aganism,  though  it  may  be  one  of  which 
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Epictetns  was  himself  nnconscioiu.  If  he  had  recognised 
it,  he  might  perhaps  have  passed  the  kst  barrier  that 
separated  him  from  Christianity. 

No  other  pagan  has  spoken  of  God  with  so  much 
admiration  and  gratitude,  of  His  sensible  presence 
everywhere,  and  of  the  benefits  with  which  He  loads 
men;^'^  no  other  has  felt  so  keenly  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  not  a  general  and  abstract  action^  but 
a  special,  constant,  fatherly  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  of  the  world. Man  is  the  child  of  God ;  he  is 
the  object  of  Uis  constant  protection.^*^  He  is  created 
for  happiness — not  for  a  transitory  happiness  arising 
from  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  external  things, 
for  these  are  not  g^ven  to  all ;  and  if  they  were  essential 
to  happiness  this  wonld  prove  God  to  be  nnjust  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  denied.  It  is  as  impossible  to  separate 
the  idea  of  jastice  from  that  of  God  as  to  deny  that  all 
men  are  destined  for  happiness.  Happiness,  then,  con- 
sists in  sometliing  in  one's  self — in  peace  of  mintl,  in 
freedom  from  the  desire  for  unattainable  things,  which 
are  in  themselves  unimportant.^^*  The  great  duty  of  man, 
which  leads  to  happiness,  is  to  obey  God,  to  trust  Kim, 
and  to  conform  onr  will  to  His.^^  This  is  a  frnitfol  sonrce 
of  comfort  and  strength.  What  has  he  to  fear  who  knows 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God  ?  What  can  trouble  htm  who 
knows  that  God  is  his  Creator  and  Father  ?  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  a  passage  in  Epictetns  must  be  explained, 
with  which  he  has  been  reproached  as  marked  with  ego- 
ism and  coldness.^^^  When  he  asks  that  man  shall  learn  to 
rise  above  everything,  and  give  np  even  parents,  children, 
friends,  and  country  as  external  things,  he  simply  means 
that  he  must  not  concentrate  all  his  affections  on  them, 
otherwise  he  pnts  himself  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and 
becomes  unhappy  and  inconsolable  when  he  loses  what 
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he  loved  too  mtioli.  He  must  torn  to  God  for  ooantiy 
and  family.  If  all  his  desires  are  fixed  on  Him^  lie  will 
never  be  nnliappy.^** 

Every  man,  as  a  child  of  God,  has  a  part  in  the  su- 
preme city,  which  includes  both  gods  and  men,  and  of 
which  the  earthly  country  is  only  an  imperfect  type.^* 
The  consoioQsness  that  he  is  a  oifeisen  of  the  world,  an 
integral  part  of  the  nnirerse,  reveals  to  man  the  wortii  of 
his  individaality*  As  with  Seneca,  the  title  of  man  is  no 
longer  reserved  for  the  citizen  of  an  earthly  state,  with 
transitory  aims,  but  is  fixed  in  the  intelligent  nature  of 
the  soul  destined  for  a  city  that  shall  never  pass  away. 
If,  then,  Epictetus  teaches  that  moral  principle,  "  the  law 
of  life/'  is  to  live  in  oonformity  with  nature,^^  he  speaks 
of  a  pnre  life,  conformed  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  Is 
this  life  possible  ?  Ancient  stoical  wisdomi  which  exalted 
the  moral  power  of  man,  while  it  judged  evil  less  severely, 
never  doubted  it.  Epictetus,  on  the  contrary,  denies  it. 
He  ackuowlodcfes  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  wisest 
man  to  be  siuless,  though  each  one  should  endeavour  not 
to  fall  into  faults.^^^  This  is  no  longer  stoical  pride.  Here 
is  some  advice,  in  which  we  can  even  hear  an  echo  of 
Christian  humility :  "  If  thou  wishest  to  be  good,  begin 
by  believing  thyself  to  be  bad." 

Seneca  had  deduced  the  duty  of  mercy  and  pardon 
from  a  like  thought,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Epic- 
tetus. "  We  must  not  judge  others  hastily  ;  if  any  oue 
has  ofifended,  let  us  think  whether  he  may  not  be  right 
in  his  reproaches ;  at  any  rate,  let  us  believe  that  he  is 
mistaken^  and  did  not  intend  to  harm  us.^^  Therefore 
we  need  not  bear  malice  against  him.  Instead  of  return- 
ing evil  for  evil,  we  should  help  one  anotheri  and  he 
always  gentle  and  ready  to  forgive." 

The  law  of  mau  in  his  relatious  with  his  fellows  is  to 
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be  useful  to  them.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  moral 
system  of  £pictetus  offers  the  same  contradictions  as  did 
that  of  Seneca.  The  sage/'  he  says,  ''k  only  a  specta« 
tator  in  this  worlds  his  part  is  to  admire  aad  toll  of  the 
works  of  Gkid."  However^  he  speaks  still  often  of  the 
duty  of  each  man  to  remain  in  the  place  assigned  to  him 
by  God ;  he  has  no  right  to  flee,  he  must  strive  to  the 
end.  j\I;in  is  a  member  of  society ;  if  that  is  a  glory,  it 
also  entails  an  obligation.  As  no  member  of  the  body  can 
isolate  himself,  but  must  serve  the  whole,  so  each  man 
must  stay  at  his  post,  regardless  of  praise  or  blame.  Man 
is  thus  bound  to  his  duty  in  all  sooial  relations^  as  fotfaer, 
soQ^  husband^  citisen,  servant.  What  he  does  for  his 
family  he  does  for  the  whole  oonntry ;  he  may  be  nsefal 
to  society  in  the  humblest  position,  provided  that  he  is 
Iftithful  and  upright.*' 

Epictetus  turned  sharply  on  the  egoism  which  then 
reigned  in  the  world  ;  he  looked  on  this  disposition  which 
sacrificed  everything  to  personal  interest,  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  publio  misfortunes  and  prevalent  hatreds.  A 
pagan  philosopher  must  have  felt  some  new  influence 
who  was  able  to  see  the  sadness  and  irreligion  of  sooial 
morality  founded  on  egoism,  and  could  write  as  follows  : 
*'  Man's  natural  inclination  is  to  love  nothing  so  much  as 
Avhat  is  useful  to  him.  Utility  is  his  father,  brother, 
parent,  country,  god.  When  we  think  that  the  gods 
oppose  us  in  this  respect,  we  revile  them,  overturn  their 
statues  and  bum  their  sanctuaries.  It  was  thus  that 
Alexander,  alter  the  death  of  his  friend,  burned  the 
temples  of  Escnlapins.  All  will  be  safe  if  men  will  place 
utility  in  what  is  holy  and  upright,  in  oonntry,  parents, 
friends,  but  if  they  place  it  otherwise  all  will  be  lost,  for 
all  will  be  sacrificed  to  interest."  ^^'^ 

Fov  the  salvation  of  society  another  bond  than  egoism 
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must  be  formed  betweea  its  members.  Epictetas  fore- 
saw that  mutoal  kindness  was  the  new  tie,  throagh  which 
pride  and  anger  woold  be  snbdned,  and  man  would  seek 
to  do  good  to  his  fellow  without  thinking  what  return  of 
usefulness  he  can  get  from  him.^^  In  the  extreme  case 
of  a  man  beings  deserted  by  every  one,  he  must  assist 
him  even  if  lie  is  his  enemy 

This  kindness  must  begin  in  the  family,  between 
husband  and  wife,  between  parents  and  children.  In  this 
directioDi  also^  traces  of  Christian  influence  are  to  be 
seen  in  Epictetus.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  keep  faith 
in  e7erything,  he  ought  above  all  to  keep  it  in  marriage, 
both  in  regard  to  his  own  wife  and  to  those  of  others. 
Adultery  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  tie,  it 
is  also  a  crime  against  tlio  Republic. Epictetus  bases 
mru'riage  on  reciprocal  fidelity,  on  the  chastity  of  both 
husband  and  wife.  Modesty  and  discretion  are  the  best 
ornaments  of  woman.^*^  This  philosopher's  severe  and 
sensitive  conscience  rouses  his  indignation  against  the 
corruption  of  the  Boman  ladies  of  his  time  who  had  for- 
gotten these  virtues,  and  who  quoted  Plato  in  justification 
of  their  vices,  asking  for  the  community  of  women. 
"They  are  rejoiced,'"'  he  exclaims  regretfully,  every 
time  that  they  find  an  excuse  for  their  sins.''  He  also 
adds  this  warning,  which  is  often  forgotten  by  theorists 
who  think  they  may  safely  play  with  dangerous  specula- 
tions :  ''Guard  carefully  against  holding  out  a  finger, 
for  there  are  always  people  to  be  found  who  will  seise  on 
the  slightest  excuses  to  justify  their  vices.'' 

lie  also  gives  good  advice  to  a  father  who  lied  from 
his  house  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  an  ailing  child. 
He  reminds  him  of  the  duties  of  fatherly  tenderness,  and 
the  supreme  obligation  of  rendering  all  the  services,  to 
those  whom  we  love,  and  by  whom  we  would  be  beloved| 
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which,  in  case  of  misfortnnej  we  Bhoald  like  to  receive 
from  them.^^ 

In  respect  to  slavery^  we  find  that  Epictetos  agrees 

with  vSeneca,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch.  Having  felt  the  hard- 
ships of  this  state  himself,  he  would  naturally  reflect  on 
methods  of  freedom  without  revolt  against  the  master. 
He  finds  in  Stoicism  the  consolation  of  slaves^  as  well  as  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  Liberty  and  servitude  are  words 
that  only  affect  the  external  condition ;  they  are  realities 
only  when  volantarily  chosen.^^  It  is  the  same  with 
poverty  and  riches,  which  are  in  themselves  neither  a 
good  nor  an  evil.^^^  Externals  are  indifferent.  What 
does  the  state  of  the  body  signify,  if  the  soul  is  free  and 
needs  nothing  ?  It  is  free  when  evil  has  no  dominion 
over  it,  and  evil  is  the  desire  that  torments  and  sub- 
jugates it  when  its  object  is  inaccessible  external  wealth. 
Therefore  to  attain  liberty  it  mnst  learn  to  rale  itself,  to 
possess  itself ;  that  is,  to  g^ve  np  the  desire  that  is  nnat- 
taiuable.^**  The  slave  set  free  by  his  master  will  remain 
a  slave  as  long  as  he  has  not  cahn  of  suul ;  he  can  only 
change  his  servitude.  It  is  the  same  with  the  master  as 
with  the  slave,  and  even  more  with  the  master  as  long  as 
he  yields  to  the  dominion  of  factitious  wants,  ambition 
and  the  passions.  It  is  useless  to  change  his  state  to 
gain  freedom ;  he  must  change  his  feelings.  The  slave 
will  be  truly  free  by  an  energetic  act  of  will,  raising  htm 
to  internal  freedom,  because  he  will  have  ceased  to  desire 
the  external  liberty  which  he  cannot  gain.^^^  Having 
attained  internal  freedom,  change  of  fortune  produces  no 
effect ;  the  soul  is  no  longer  troubled  about  anything;  the 
slave  no  more  trembles  before  an  inhuman  master;  the 
oppressed  no  longer  fears  tyrants  or  their  satellites.^*^ 

There  is  a  beauty  and  grandeur  in  these  pages  when 
Epictetus,  formerly  the  slave  of  a  cruel  master,  speaks 
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with  SO  much  calm  and  nobilitj  of  the  internal  liberty 
that  may  be  preserved  in  the  midst  of  servitade.  With- 
out once  speaking  evil  of  the  masters  or  exciting  the 

staves  to  break  their  bonds,  lie  calls  liberty  the  greatest 
blessing,  and  desires  them  to  have  in  themselves  a  liberty 
purer  and  more  real  than  that  of  their  oppressors.  He 
always  felt  deeply  the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  express  a  wish  for  its  abolition.  As  a  healthy 
man  does  not  wish  to  be  waited  upon  by  the  infirm,  or 
desire  that  those  who  lire  with  him  should  be  invalids, 
the  freeman  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  watted  upon 
by  slaves,  or  leave  those  who  live  with  him  in  servi- 
tude.'"**  There  has  been  held  to  be  "a  groundwork 
of  contempt  in  this  matter  but  is  it  not  rather  a 

protest  against  the  iniquity  of  all  slavery,  and  in  favour 
of  the  equality  of  all  men  ?  We  see  here  the  wish  that 
the  freeman  shall  so  respect  the  natural  liberty  of  his 
fellow  as  to  make  him  unwilling  to  keep  him  in  servitude. 
We  even  think  that  he  desires  that  he  may  free  his  slaves 
to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  freemen. 

If  Epictetus  has  not  laid  more  stress  upon  this  point,  it 
is  because  he  believes  that  the  attained  calm  of  the  Stoic, 
which  sufficed  for  him,  will  also  suffice  for  his  companions 
in  slavery.  But  we  know  that  this  impassive  calm,  this 
absolute  indifference,  was  difficult  to  practise,  and  im» 
possible  except  to  some  philosophic  minds ;  it  oould 
never  be  a  universal  remedy  for  all  who  were  oppresseti 
by  pagan  society.  In  conscijuence  of  the  egoism  against 
which  Epictetus  strove,  but  which  Christian  faith  aloue 
can  completely  subdue  in  the  soul,  he  said  that  the 
remedy  of  the  philosopher  must  be  offered  only  to  those 
who  came  to  ask  for  it*  The  philosopher  must  not  be 
like  the  Roman  physicians,  who  went  to  seek  the  aick, 
instead  of  waiting  to  .be  sought  by  them*^*^ 
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He  has  another  remedj  for  the  help  of  those  who  are 
not  masters  of  themselves  snffioiently  to  bear  misfortnne 

or  servitude  without  a  mnrmnr,  and  who  cannot  resist 
the  wish  of  bettering  their  state — it  is  the  pagan  remedy 
of  suicide.  In  contradiction  to  his  beautiful  exhortations 
to  the  confidence  that  man,  the  child  of  God,  should  have 
in  his  Father,  he  says  :  "  The  door  is  open ;  imitate  the 
children  who,  when  their  game  ceases  to  please  them,  go 
away  saying, '  I  will  play  no  more/  Qait  the  neighbour- 
hood as  they  do,  when  it  no  longer  snits  yon ;  bat  if  yon 
remain,  utter  no  complaint."  I  do  not  know  if  I  am 
mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  even  hero  there  is  a 
signal  progress  in  Epictetus,  Whom  does  he  advise  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood  ?  It  is  the  weak,  those  who  can- 
not bear  trouble  nnmnrmnringly.  Suicide  is  therefore 
no  longer  an  act  of  courage ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  despair, 
to  avoid  the  need  of  conrage  and  resignation;  it  is  a 
cowardly  act.  This  is  an  advance  on  Seneca^  who  admired 
it  as  a  mark  of  heroic  pride. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  do  not  say, like  some  learned 
men  of  the  last  century,  that  Epictetus  was  a  Christian.^^ 
Though  he  was,  as  Pascal  says,  "one  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  world  who  have  best  understood  the  duty  of 
man,''^  he  remained  a  pagan  philosopher;  that  is  to 
say,  he  never  completely  conquered  pagan  pride.  He 
misunderstood  the  beliefs  of  the  sect  of  the  Galileans. 
Seeing  in  their  contempt  for  death  only  the  effect  of 
madness  or  custom,  ho  asked  if  reason  could  not  give  men 
the  same  strength  as  the  Christians  drew  from  their 
fuith.^^^  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ideas 
ol  this  philosopher  are  coloured  with  a  reflection  of 
Christiaatty ;  especially  his  doctrines  of  respect  for 
man  and  of  charity.  The  reading  of  the  books  of 
Epictetus  must  have  exerted  a  happy  influence;  they 
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were  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  and  helped  to  lead 
souls  to  Christ.  Origeii  states  that  slaves  and  men  of 
low  aud  despised  position  were  wonderfullj  comforted 
by  studjiog  the  treatises  of  tbU  sage.^^ 

§  4.  Marcua  Aurelius, 

Wo  place  this  emperor  amongst  the  philosophers  be- 
cause he  has  told  us  the  secrets  of  his  soul  in  his  book  oi 
"  Thoughts.'*  Marcus  Aurelius,  although  the  disciple  of  a 
Sophist  who  hated  Christianity,  yielded  to  the  beueiicent 
influence  of  the  new  spirit.  Ho  is  as  pions  as  £picte- 
tns,  and  more  loving.  If  Epictetas^  formerly  a  alafe, 
develops  principally  the  theory  of  internal  liberty  and 
the  natural  equality  of  all  men  as  children  of  God,  Marcos 
Aurclius,  who  is  the  head  of  a  vast  empire,  insists  cliit  tly 
on  practical  benevolence,  on  a  love  imitating  Providence, 
aud  of  the  nature  of  charity.  He  feels  that  there  is  only 
one  God,  everywhere  present^  whose  sovereign  intelli* 
gence  npholda  and  governs  the  world^^^^  whose  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  shown  in  his  works.  Nothing  is  the 
result  of  chance,  everything  happens  according  to  a 
supreme  plan.  ''God  directs  success  and  misfortune. 
He  gives  and  takes  away  wealth  and  power.  He  sends 
us  sorrows,  as  mucli  for  our  personal  good  as  for  the 
accomplishment  of  Hitj  purposes  for  humanity ;  they 
are  like  a  medicine  for  us,  bitter,  but  useful  for  our 
spiritual  health." 

This  is  a  profoundly  religions  idea,  as  foreign  to  the 
philosophy  as  to  the  customs  of  paganism.  ''  Man  shoold 
learn  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than  those  of  the 
Sovereign  Intelligence  who  carries  us  in  his  bosom.^** 
He  should  accept  all  that  is  sent  to  him  with  love  and 
respect,  without  either  pride  or  murmur.   He  must  be 
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resigned  to  His  will,  sabmifctiDg  to  it  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, walking  in  that  way  in  His  footsteps.^^  Here  is 
the  true  calm  of  the  soul.^^    It  differs  from  that  of  the 

Stoics,  which  is  an  eftect  of  pride  of  self;  it  \3  an  accept- 
ance of  all  that  comes  from  God,  a  resignation  which  has 
something  of  the  humble  subinissiou  of  the  Christian. 
Thus  resigned,  death  is  no  more  feared  than  life.  Sorrow 
and  pleasure,  riches  and  poverty,  are  only  accidents. 
They  are  neiUier  the  real  evil  nor  the  real  good,  for  they 
happen  alike  to  the  bad  and  to  the  good.''^^  Temptations 
of  the  body,  or  as  Marcus  Aurelius  expresses  it,  adopting 
a  Christian  term  introduced  by  Seneca  into  the  language 
of  philosophy,  the  "  gentle  or  violent  desires  of  the 
Jleslij*  are  resisted ^^'^^  the  source  of  true  and  imperish- 
able happiness  is  seen  to  be  in  the  soul  itself.^^^  la  this 
way  we  become  gradually  more  like  God.  The  thought 
that  He  does  not  wish  to  be  flattered  by  rational  beings, 
bnt  desires  them  to  become  like  Him,  is  a  support  in  the 
conflicts  of  life.^^* 

The  duty  of  rising  to  God  through  submission  to  His 
will  is  imposed  indiscriminately  on  all  men.  Marcus 
Aurelius  recognised  more  clearly  than  his  predecessors 
the  individual  worth  cf  man,  the  human  dignity  which 
is  independent  of  external  conditions.  The  reasonable 
soul,'*  he  says,  "owes  great  respect  to  itself.*' There- 
fore, if  I  thus  respect  myself,  shall  I  not  also  respect  in 
every  man  the  soul  which  equals  mine  ?  Whatever 
misfortune  may  overtake  a  man,  however  his  social 
position  may  be  changed,  he  remains  the  same  in  the 
essence  of  his  being,  his  moral  worth  is  not  altered.^^ 
All  men  are  equal  as  *to  their  rational  nature.  They 
form  a  society  wider  than  any  earthly  country.  Each 
individual  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  "  that  supreme  city, 
of  which  other  cities  are  like  the  houses." "As 
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Antonine/'  he  said^  "I  have  Borne;  as  a  man  I  have  the 
world/' 

In  this  universal  city,  eaoh  has  a  mission  to  fidfil. 
Qo^,  who  is  the  Head,  knows  how  to  make  nse  of  all ;  He 

gives  to  each  his  place.^®^  In  tho  most  obscure  positicu 
it  is  possible  to  be  "a  divine  man,"  free,  modest, 
sociable,  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  and  consequently 
happy.^*^^  Marcus  Aurelius  finds  in  these  considerations 
the  most  powerfal  motives  for  love  to  men,  not  only  to 
those  of  his  own  nation,  but  to  the  whole  hnman  race*^ 
Men  should  work  together  for  this  end.  No  one  most 
isolate  himself  in  his  egoism.  Instead  of  saying,  "  I  am 
only  a  part  of  human  society,"  ho  mast  remember  con- 
stantly that  ho  is  related  to  all  men,*^  that  he  is  the 
member  of  a  large  body  which  without  him  is  incom- 
plete ;  this  thought  must  lead  ns  to  love  and  do  good  to 
all  men.*^ 

This  feeling  of  love  was  eo  strongly  impressed  on 
Marcns  Aurelius,  that  althongh  he  saw  the  hatred  fbltfor 

each  other  by  the  men  of  his  time,  who  seemed  to  have 
no  mutual  aflection  amongst  them,  he  still  remained 
convinced  that  they  were  made  to  love  one  another,^^ 
and  that  the  proper  aim  of  a  reasonable  soul  is  the 
respect  and  love  of  his  neighbonr.^^  This  love  most  be 
active  and  helpful.  It  is  tme  that  he  says  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  calm  of  the  soul,  it  Is  necessary  ''to 
mourn  with  no  one,"  but  that  only  means  to  avoid 
strong  feelings  that  disturb  the  mind  and  produce  no 
good  results  for  othei's.  For  he  desires  that  wo  shall 
help  the  unhappy  and  afflicted,  and  those  who  have  lost 
their  fortune.  We  are  to  benefit  them  without  expect* 
ing  thanks,  and  to  oontinoe  to  do  so  even  if  repaid  hj 
ingratitude.  To  do  good  is  to  act  in  conformity  with 
our  nature.  This  duty  cannot  be  altered  by  the  bebttvionr 
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of  others  towards  us ;  we  must  therefore  extend  our 
benefits  eren  to  those  who  offend  ns.  It  is  a  distinctiye 
chtoacteristic  of  oar  nature  that  we  can  love  and  pardon 
them.   The  best  revenge  is  to  snbdae  yoar  enemy  by 

goodness  rather  than  by  violence,  like  the  immortal 
gods,  who  treat  sinners  and  good  men  with  equal 
clemency. The  duty  of  the  wise  man,  who  never 
forgets  that  men  are  made  for  each  other,  is  to  teach 
them  that  thej  may  grow  better,  or  to  assist  them  if  he 
cannot  improve  them.^^ 

These  are  certainly  noble  sentiments.  It  is  no  longer 
a  proad  greatness  of  soul  which  despises  the  injuries 
with  which  it  refuses  to  be  angry.  It  is  no  longer  the 
cold  indifference  of  self-centred  Stoicism,  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  It  is  a  benevolent  sympathy, 
an  indulgent  goodness,  that  antiquity  had  neither  taught 
nor  practised  before  Christ*  Still  these  sentiments  had 
not  risen  to  the  height  of  Christian  charity,  however 
new  they  were  to  pagan  philosophy.  In  Marcus  Anrelins 
respect  for  human  dignity  had  not  completely  destroyed 
the  bondage  of  ancient  prejudice ;  he  does  not  seek  the 
despised  ones  to  raise  them  to  his  level.  He  speaks  of 
gladiators  with  an  indifference  that  shows  that  he  con« 
sidered  them  as  belonging  to  a  naturally  inferior  class. 
If  be  wishes  to  discourage  combats  between  men  and 
beasts,  and  to  replace  them  by  less  cruel  games,  it  is 
partly  from  humanity,  bnt  partly  also  because  the  taste 
for  these  spectacles  is  a  frivolous  one,  a  low  taste,  un- 
worthy of  a  noble  heart.^*^ 

Marcus  Aurelius  would  have  risen  higher  if  his  idea  of 
God  had  been  purer  and  more  precise,  if  he  had  recog- 
nised in  Him  not  only  supreme  intelligence,  but  also 
infinite  love ;  if,  notvnthstanding  his  spiritual  aspirations, 
he  had  not  remained  attached  to  the  rites  and  some  of 
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the  superstitions  of  paganism ;  if  his  ideas  had  been 
clearer  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  if,  lastly*  he 
had  been  able  to  offer  another  remedy  to  the  man  op- 
pressed by  the  world  or  the  passions,  than  that  of  siii- 
oide.^**  We  find  in  hinii  as  in  Epictetns,  Seneca,  and 
Plntarcb,  striking  contrasts.  There  are  profound  sha* 
dows  along  with  rays  of  light.  The  new  spirit  strove 
against  the  ancient  one,  whilst  ho  remained  unconscious 
of  the  new  powers.  Naturally  inclined  to  benevolence,  bo 
yielded  to  the  gentle  and  secret  indaence  of  Christian 
ideas^  whilst  believing  that  he  expressed  only  the  maxims 
of  bis  school  and  the  inspirations  of  bis  own  beart. 

It  is  not  ''in  spite  of  history  and  of  facts''  tbat  we 
npbold  this  thesis.  The  bistoiy  of  the  civilization  and 
philosophy  of  paganism  before  the  time  of  Christ  proves 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  there  the  source  of  what 
is  new  in  the  ideas  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  other 
writers  whose  doctrines  we  have  sketched.  The  basis  of 
pagan  morality  was  the  natoral  egoism  of  the  heart  of 
roan ;  therefore  we  never  see  the  germ  of  a  different  kind 
of  fruit;  therefore  respect  and  love  for  men  oonld  not 
grow  ont  of  inordinate  self*love.  To  admit  tbat  Marcos 
Aurelius  and  his  predecessors  found  their  light  and 
humanity  in  contemplation  of  themselves  alone,  seems 
to  us  less  compatible  with  the  results  furnished  by  ihe 
study  of  paganism  and  of  the  human  hearty  than  oar 
belief  as  to  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  wbiob  tinged 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  world 

To  sum  up :  we  have  traced  tbe  progress  of  ethical  and 
philosophical  ideas,  with  special  reference  to  sociil 
relatiousliips.  The  notions  of  an  exclusive  and  egoistical 
State  is  gradually  replaced  by  that  of  a  universal  city. 
Respect  for  human  personality  slowly  replaces  tbe 
opinion  tbat  only  the  free  and  rich  citisen  is  bononrable. 
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whilst  all  others  occupy  by  nature  ioferior  positions. 
Marriage  is  to  be  a  holier  umoii«  less  easily  dissolved. 
Children  are  more  kindly  treated  hj  their  ftither.  The 
slaTe  is  recognised  as  man.   He  is  taught  to  free  himself 

internally^  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  civil  emancipation 
is  only  a  return  to  natural  riglit.  Unfortunates  are  less 
despised  and  looked  at  with  attentive  benevolence.  The 
law  of  talion  is  more  and  more  effaced  from  morality ; 
and  if  before,  greatness  of  soul  was  shown  by  vengeance, 
it  onght  now  to  be  shown  by  an  indulgence  which  is 
ready  to  forgive.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  pro- 
gress, of  this  transformation  of  moral  ideas  in  the  philo* 
Bophers  of  paganism  ?  We  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat, 
that  the  influence  must  be  sought  in  Christian  charit}^ 
The  progress  was  not  confined  to  the  domain  of  j)]iilo- 
sophic  ideas,  it  passed  from  theory  into  fact ;  we  shall 
find  it  again  throughout  the  pagan  period,  in  the  legis- 
lation of  some  of  the  emperors  and  in  the  decisions 
of  the  juriscoDsults. 

(1)  De  Vita  Beata,  c.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  (2)  0.  c,  c.  4,  p.  82.  De 
Trmiquitt,  AninU,  vol.  i.  p.  241.  (3)  Ep.  71,  vol.  iii.  p.  837.  (4) 
£p.  120,  vol.  iv.  p.  no.  (5)  Ep.  41.  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  (6)  "There 
is  no  man,  I  say,  wlio  can  clear  himself  from  all  sin  ;  and  yet  each  nmu 
says  he  is  innocent,  having  regard  to  the  bystander,  not  to  his  own  con- 
science."— De  Ira,  I.  14,  vol.  L  p.  18.  (7)  De  Bene/,,  I.  1,  vol.  ii. 
p.  127;  Ep.  67,  vol.  iii.  p.  165.  (8)  De  PmruL,  c.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
(9)  Ep.  63,  voL  iii.  p.  302.  (10)  De  Frovid.,  c.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
(11)  **  Whose  svsry  action  is  snob,  that  men  are  deservedly  ashamed  of 
their  ein,  if  they  place  faith  In  sneh  gods.'' — De  Vita  Beata,  c.  26,  vol. 
ii.  p.  108.  Seo,  too.  tho  passnpps  from  his  book,  Dc  Siiperstilione,  pre- 
served in  Augastiue's  "  City  of  Hod."  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
this  book  is  not  8eneea*s ;  bal  the  spirit  and  the  style  are  both  his.  (12) 
**  There  is  something  in  him  of  the  Stoic'K  god.  I  see;  he  has  iieitlicr  lunrt 
nor  head." — Apocolokynto^is,  e.  9,  ed,  Pankoukp,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.  (1.3) 
Ep.  41,  95,  vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  424.  (14)  See  M.  J.  Simon's  article  on 
Seneoa  in  the  lAbtrtide  Penser,  1648,  fak.  12,  p.  606.  (15)  De  Otio 
Sapientig,  c.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  We  have  used  throughout  the  transla- 
tion of  M.  Durozoir,  Pankouko  collection.  (IC)  Kp.  41.  vol.  iii.  p. 
125.  (17)  Kp.  31,  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  (18)  Consol.  ad  Ut  h  iam,  c.  11, 
IB,  vol.  i.  pp.  180, 188.      (19)  De  Benrf.  JU,  18,  Tol.  ii.  p  187.  (20) 
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Cottiol,  ad  Helviam,  e.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  180.      (21)  De  Deoff.,  III.  28,  toL 

ii.  p.  104.       {-22)  Kp.  05,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.       (23)  De  Ira,  II.  31.  vol.  i. 
p.  57.     (24)     Hominem,  sooiale  animal,  commaiii  bono  genitum  videri 
voluraus." — De  Clem.  I.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.    The  *•  sociale  animal "  has  a 
different  menuing  to  the  ZCieif  iro\iTLK6y  of  Aristotle. — Ep.  95,  roL  iii.  p. 
42i.      (-2'.)  Jus  humanum."— De  Ikuef.,  III.  18,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  "^Equi 
bonii^ue  nutura." — De  Clem.,  I.  18,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.      (20)  Contol.  ad 
Helviam,  Tol.i.p.  118.      (27)  De  CUm.,  h  6,  toI.  ii.  p.  10.  (28) 
O.c^c  U,  p.  22.      (29)  De  Ira,  I.  6  ;  U.  81 ;  Yol.  i.  pp.  9.  57.  (30) 
0.  r.  I.  5,  p.  9.       (31)  Ep.  95,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.       (32)  See  the  whole 
ol  liib  line  work,  De  Clementia^  addressed  to  Nero,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  sq.  (33) 
De  Provid,,  o.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  287.     (34)  hp.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.     (35)  Jnreaal, 
X.  16,  p.  112.    Dio  Cassiufl,  1.  61,  c.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.   Tacit.,  Ann., 
XIV.  52  sq.,  vol.  u.  p.  190.       (30)  De  Vita  Beata,  o.  23,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
(37)  Ibid.,  p.  103.       (38)  SaL  V.  108  sq.,  p.  60.       (39)  De  Bene/.,  IV. 
26,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  Of.  Matt.,  Y.  45.      (40)  De  Bene/.,  IV.  81,  vbL  iL 
p.  885.       (41)  JSp.  95,  vol.  iii.  p. 424.       (42)  "Etiam  ifrnotis  succurrere. 
.    .    ." — De  Ira,  I.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  9.    '*  Usque  ad  ultinmm  vita-  fiiiom 
in  actu  erimus,  non  desinemus  communi  bono  operaia  dare,  adjuvare 
■ingoIoB,  opem  ferre  etiam  inimiois,  miti  iiiftnii.**>-c.  28,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 
"  ^Vllerever  there  is  a  man,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  deed  of  kind- 
nc'?s."— De  Vttd  Ucata,  c.  24,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.       (43)  De  Bene/.,  VII.  31. 
vol.  ii.  p.  335.       (44)  **  It  is  no  kindness,  unless  it  spring  from  a  kind 
intention."— D«  Bene/.,  VI.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.   I.  6 ;  n.  4  ;  pp.  134,  146. 
(15)  De  Belief.,  II.  9,  p.  150.    Cf.  Matt.  VI.  3.    (46)  lb.  111.  18  sq. ; 
29  sq.,  pp.  187,  195.       (47)  De  Clem.  II.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.       (48)  Dt 
Clem.,  II.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.      (49)  Nor  can  any  one  live  happily  who  hat 
regard  to  himself  alone  and  uses  everything  for  his  own  interests  -,  thon 
must  live  for  thy  ncifjlibour,  if  thou  woulJest  live  for  thyself." — Ep.  48, 
vol.  iii.  p.  130.       (50)  De  Dcnef.,  IV.  13.  vol.  ii.  p.  216. '     (51)  De  ira, 
m.  42,  43,  vol.  i.  p.  104.      (52)  Ibid.,  II.  31,  p.  57.      (53)  IfiMfilw 
est  nocere  quam  la?di." — Ep.  95,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.   *'  Inhumanuin  verbum 
est  ultio."— Df  Ira,  II.  32,  vol.  i.  p.  57.       (54)  De  Ira,  I.  13,  16 ;  II. 
32  ;  III.  3,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  25,  57,  67.      (55)  Ibid.,  UI.  29,  vol.  i.  p. 
(56)  De  Comtantia  SapientU,  vol.  L  p.  279  sq.      (57)  De  Ira^  1. 14 ;  IL 
84 ;  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  60.       (58)  De  Bene/,,  VII.  81,  vol.  ii.  p.  884.  (59) 
*•  Pnnislniu  nt,  of  whatever  kind,  I  would  applv  in  way  of  correction.*' — 
De  ha„  I.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  19.       (60)  Ep.  74,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.       (61)  J£p. 
65,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.      (62)    Deo  pareie,  libertM  Mt.**— Z>«  Vita  Beata, 
c.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.    lb.,  c.  5,  p.  82.    De  Benef.,  III.  28,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
(63)  De  Bcnef.,  III.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.       (r.4)  De  Benef.,  III.  is,  vol.  ii. 
p.  187.       (65)  lb.,  c.  21,  p.  190.      (66)  lb.,  c.  19,  p.  189.       (67)  lb. ; 
e.  92,  p.  190.      (68)    To  role  one*«  slavet  kindly  is  praitewvwthy,  and 
iu  the  case  of  a  boudRervant,  instead  of  considering  how  niurh  you 
may  lullict  with  impunity,  thou  oughtest  to  consider  how   much  is 
allowed  by  the  natursd  law  of  equity  and  kindness,  which  bids  thee  spare 
even  prisoners  and  thoia  bcmght  for  a  prise.  •  .  .  For,  aWumik  U 
be  alloieed  ifter  to  treat  a  slave  jwt  as  thou  tcilt,  yet  thore  U  a  point 
beyond  which  the  natural  law  oonunon  to  all  men  forbids  thee  to  go, 
because  he  is  of  the  same  natare  as  thytielf/*~-Dtf  Clem.,  1. 18,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25.   (The  words  in  italics  do  not  mean,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that,  in 
Seneca's  opinion,  any  tioaiment  oi  slaves  was  permissible,  bat  on^  thai 
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no  limit  wftg  imposed  by  law  find  custom,  for  in  opposition  to  thi^  con- 
Teutioii&l  right  be  places  the  Utttural  right,  the  **  commuue  fas  animau- 
tiam.*')  (69)  Ep.  47.  toL  ML  pp.  181,  184, 18S.  (70)  "  Nothing  is 
to  nunoiu  to  gbod  morals  Mtont  and  look  at  the  games.  .  .  .  Kour 
there  are  no  more  jests,  they  are  downright  human  butclieries." — Ep.  7, 
vol  iii.  p.  16.  J)e  Ira,  I.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  (71)  De  Otio  Sap.,  c.  29,  30. 
VOL  iL  !».  116.  (73)  Ep.  78,  85.  96,  ^L  iii.  pp.  212,  817,  430.  (73) 
•*  Pkoeat  homini,  quidquid  Deo  plaooit." — Ep.  74,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.  (74) 
*•  Dies  natalis." — Consol.  ad  Marciam^  c.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  21*2.  (7o)  From 
Ep.  102,  vol.  iv.  p.  27.  (76)  "  Dost  thou  ask  which  is  the  road  to 
fantem?  Any  voiii^Ott  wilt  in  th^  body.**— Ira,  m.  15,  voL  L 
p.  81.  He  admires  the  Spartan  prisoner,  who,  soouer  than  do  some 
menial  act,  broke  his  head  open,  and  exclaims:  How  near  is  freedom, 
and  yet  that  any  one  should  be  a  slave  I  " — Ep.  77.  vol.  iii.  p.  209.  (77) 
Mt.,  4fM.  XIY.  68,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  (78)  *•  daritadine  virtatvm." 
lb.  XV.  66,  p.  260.  See,  too,  Juvenal,  Sat.,  VIII.  vv.  211  sq.,  p.  102.  (70) 
Taoit..  Ann.,  XIV.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  Dio  Gassius,  1.  61,  c.  lU,  vol.  ii.  p. 
230.  See,  too,  the  Comolatio  ad  Pvlybium.  (80)  In  our  days  this  opinion 
is  maiataiued  more  especially  by  German  scholars :  Gerlaoh,  HUtoriKht 
Studien,  vol.  i.  p.  277 ;  Bernhardy,  Grundrits  der  Romischen  Litterattir, 
p.  031.  M.  Baehr  is  almost  the  only  one  who  has  cxj^ressed  a  fairer 
opinion  of  Seneoa ;  he  recognises  the  integrity  of  his  moral  tendencies, 
bnt  he  does  not  allow  the  influence  of  Ghristiaoity.— G««cAic^t«  der  LiU 
teratur,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.  (81)  \Vo  are  sorry  to  find  tliat  we 
hero  disagree  with  so  distiogoished  a  genius  as  M.  Jules  Simon,  Lib.  dc 
Penter,  1848,  livr.  12,  p.  616.  (82)  MOMer,  Theolog.  QuartaUclmft, 
Tiibingen,  1834,  p.  93.  (88)  Schoell,  Hist.  Ahrigcf  de  la  Liu.  Rom., 
vol.  ii.  p.  445.  M.  Durozoir,  vol.  vii.  of  the  (Envrea  de  Sen.,  Pankouke's 
Latin  Library,  p.  551.  M.  Troploug,  De  Vlnfi,  du  ChruU,  etc.,  p.  77. 
M.  WalloD,  voL  lii.  p.  IS.  Bee,  too,  Gelpke*s  pUtert.,  De  lamiliaritate 
qasB  Paulo  apoatolo  earn  Seneea  philosopho  intercessisse  videtur  veris- 
minima."  Leipaig,  1812,  qto,  (84)  Acta  xxviii,  15  ;  liom.  i.  8.  (85) 
Acts  xxviii.  80,  81.  (80)  Phil.  iv.  22.  (87)  2  Tim.  iv.  16.  (88) 
Aeta  xxviii.  18.  (89)  Aete  xviii.  10  ff.  (90)  It  is  he  to  whom  Seneea 
dedicates  his  treatises  De  Ira  and  De  Vita  heata,  and  he  mentions  him 
often  with  affection ;  axy.  Consul,  (id  Ilelv.,  c.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  (91) 
*'  Between  it  {i.e.  the  soul)  and  this  grosu  Hesh  there  is  a  constant 
ftraggle.** — CmmL  ad  lf«rvfam,  o.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  Cf.  Bom.  vii.  18; 
Gal.  V.  17.  **  We  molt  not  say  that  the  height  of  human  happiness  lies 
in  the  flesh."— £p.  74,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.  (92)  Within  us  tUero  dwells 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  watches  and  guards  over  our  joys  and  our  griefs." 
'-Ep,  41.  vol.  iii.  p.  119.  (93)  "  Neo  ego  Epicnri  angelus." — Ep,  20,  vol. 
iii.  p.  02 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  (94)  Let  us  inquire  what  it  is  that  gives 
us  eternal  happiness." — De  Vita  Beata,  c.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  (05)  Seneca 
wrote  his  letters  to  Lucilius  and  two  works,  De  Vita  Beata  and  Dt  Bene- 
fiefU,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  (90)  Tertullian  calls  him  "  Seneca 
nohler."  De  Anima,  c.  19,  p.  278.  See,  too,  August.,  he  Civit.  T>ei,  VI.  c 
11.  vol.  vii.  p.  124;  ep.  15<i,  |  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  Lactaut.,  Dir.  Inftit,^ 
1. 6.  vol.  i.  p.  19.  HieroB.,  Dt  Script.  Eeel.,  o.  19,  p.  66.  (97)  These 
letters  are  found  in  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocrypha*  Novi  Test.,  Hamb.  1703, 
p.  8H0  ff.  (98)  Epp.  X.,  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  (99)  Panefj.,  c.  3,  vol.  ii. 
p.  146.      (100)  Lib.  Vm.  ep.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.      (101)  L.  lU.  ep.  16 ; 
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IV.  ep.  19.  11 ;  V.  ep.  16;  VII.  ep.  6,  19.  toL  L  pp.  99.  133,  135,  170, 
223.  237.      (102)  IV..  ep.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  185.      (108)  DC.,  ep.  12,  n>l. 
iL  p.  44.       (104)  I.  ep.  8 ;  VII.  cp.  18,  toI.  i.  pp.  13,  286 ;  and  the 
inscription  found  at  Milan  ;  Orelli,  toI.  i.  p.  255,  No.  1172.  (1<^5) 
*'Qui  an  magni  Bapienteaque  sint.  Deaoio;  homines  non  aunt." — VIII. 
ep.  16,  vol.  ii.  ]^  8S.      (lOG)  Ibid.,  p.  91.      (107;  IX.,  epp.  91.  9i, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  58.      (108)  V.,  ep.  19.  toL  i.  p.  173.       (101<)  "  Qoui 
teataxnenta    .    .    .    dumtaxat  intra  domum."— VIII.  ep.  IH.  vol.  ii.  p. 
91.      (110)  **  For  I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  them  too  boou  at  all.  since 
thej  wen  free  before  I  loat  them.**— Ibid.      (Ill)  IX.  ep.  6,  voLii  p. 
40.      (119)  YI.  ep.  34 ;  vol.  iv.  ep.  22,  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  18€.  (U3) 
Or.  14  and  15.  vol.  i.  p.  436  ff.       (114)  Vol.  i.  p.  43  ff.       (115)  De 
De/ectU  Oraculurum,  c.  VJ,  \ol.  ix.  p.  &22.       (116)       .   .   the  Author 
of  all  good  thiiiga  and  the  Fathor  of  all  thiiigt  iiioiioanblo.**  .  .  Moo 
posse  raaviter  vivi  sec.    Epio.,  c.  22,  vol.  xiv.  p.  123.      (117)  Ibid.,  c. 
21,  p.  119.       (IIH)  "  Tovro  fii^Tot  {i.e.  fnith  in  the  gods)  t6  o-ire^TuAr 
iwaaris  Kowtavlas  koI  vonodeclas  (fitiCfia  kox  (iddpop. — Adv.  Colotem,  c.  81. 
▼oL  xiT.  p.  199.      (119)  De  Pyth.  Orae.,  e.  19.  ^  iz.  p.  275.  (190) 
**  TO  m^diKOP,  t6  ipwriKov,  TO  troXiTiKtm." — Amatorins,  o.  18,  ToL  xii.  p.  44; 
7)^  Plncitis  Phitoi.,  I.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  365.       (121)        .    .  'A*tf/)«T« 
ujy,     TO  0tXeIy  iffri  koI  0(\ft(r^ai,  Kcd  to  xop^r^^r^cu  Koi  to  ivx^rrtuf.   •  ... 
D€  ViUmdo  Aifre  Alirno,  o.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  213.       (122)  Z>^  d'hibeiuT 
Int.  vol,  iz,  p.  422  fif ;  De  Jnvidia  et  Odio^  vol.  xi.  p.  185  lY ;  /)«•  Capiftuia 
ex  IloMtibui  Vtilitatf,  vol.  vii.  p.  269  ff.       (123)  Conjwj/ia^ia  Pracepta 
vol.  vii.  p.  412.       (124)  "  To  yap  if^  ip  ya^ufi  rov  ipaaBoLi  /id^  iyuHf 
ivTt.    HoXXwi'  yii.p  afiapTTjfidrup  droXXcfrret,  fiaWov  SiwiifTttw,  Z^a  Sta- 
<pdelp€i  Kal\v/Miv(TaiT6pydpiov." — AmatoriuB.  c.  23,  vol.  xii.  p.  6"2.  (125) 
Conjug.  Prac,  voh  vii.  p.  419  ft.       (126)  lb.,  p.  424.      (127)  Ib^  p. 
497.      (128)  Dtf  i:.i5er<a  EAvc^  ^ol.  Tii.  p.  1  ff.  Boom  Mhoian  diipvlo 
the  authenticity  of  thia  work.      (129)  De  Amore  ProUi^  vol.  x.  p.  70  & 
(130)  Cato  Major,  c.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  391.    Amyot's  translation,  ed.  Paris, 
1645  fol.      (131)  See  DitierL,  1. 16,  vol.  i\p.  90.      (132)  lb.,  1. 14.  p. 
80.      (133)  lb..  I.  9.  p.  59.      (134)  lb..  III.  94,  vol.  i.  p.  484.  (185) 
Manual,  c.  31,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.       (136)  Di$$ert.,  I.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  (137i 
llicliter,  Gcfchichte  der  Philofophie,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  233.  (138) 
Dii»trt.t  11.  17 ;  IV.  1,  vol.  i.  pp.  270.  551.   i/an..  c.  15.  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 
(189)  Di$$ert„  IL  5  aad  10.  yoi.  i.  pp.  109,  916.      (140)  Di$urt,X  98, 
vol.  i.  p.  13M.       (Ml)  "  Wliiit  then?  Is  it  possible  for  a  nmn  to  V»e  sin- 
less ?    It  cannot  be,  but  one  thing  is  possible,  to  strive  without  ceasinc 
after  Binle8snes8."—I>iM*'rt.,  IV.  12,  §  19,  vol.  i.  p.  067.       (142)  " 
/MX«t  dya^f  elrot,  wpurop  wiffT€Vffop6riKOM6t  tX,**-~'F^agm.,  8,  vol.  iii.  p. 
G5.       (143)  Mauxuil  c.  42,  43,  vol.  iii.  p.  60.       (144)  DUrrrt.,  I.  29 ; 
II.  10,  22,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  221,  819.       (145)  lb.,  L  6,  voL  i.  p.  35.  (146) 
lb.,  II.  5.  14 ;  vol.  i.  pp.  192,  242.    Man.,  e.  94,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.  (147) 
/)iirii<'r(..  II.  22.  vol.  i.  p.  814.       (148)  lb.,  I.  2.  p.  ^7.       (149)  lb..  I. 
18,  28.  20,  vol.  i.  pp.  y7,  14t,  163.       (150)  lb.,  II.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  ls3. 
(151)  A/an.,  c.  4U,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.       (152)  "Kai  rb  oXor  ei  A»dfiurot  xai- 
powt»^  dreXeytat  rdTt  favrflr  ApMpri^futfft  ire/rfterm.  'Srflrta  ^evo^a 
^iffflPf  vri  orii  Toy  SaxTuXop  iicrelptip  e/r^  vpocM^^-^' — Frflirw,,  58,  vol.  iii. 
p.  84.       (153)  Di$$ert.,  I.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  64.       (154)  Matt.,  c.  8,  vol.  iii. 
p.  66.       (165)  lb.,  c.  21  ff..  vol.  iii.  p.  72.       (156)  Disseit,^  IV.  1,  voL 
1*  p.  599.      (157)  Fragm.,  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ;   Afoii.,  c  8,  toL  iL  ]l. 
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(158)  Dit$ert.,  I.  19,  toI.  i.  p.  104.  (159)  Fragm.^  43,  vol.  ii.  p.  80, 
',160)  M.  Wallon,  toI.  UL  p.  44.      (161)  Dfcfert.,  HI.  38,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

(162)  lb.,  I.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  (163)  Muller,  De  Epieteti  Chriitianhmo. 
Chemnitz,  1724,  qto.  Cf.  Villemsin,  De  la  Phil.  Stolr.,  p.  278.  (UM) 
Penc^s,  vol.  L  p.  150;  see  the  whole  of  this  fragment  (M.  Faugeres 
edition,  1844).  (165)  "...  Blra  M  futrtoM  fth  a^orof  ret  «0ri» 
9wT€Bi}pdt  Tpot  ravra  (sc.  death,  etc.)  Ked  irh  f9ovt  ol  Ta\i\cuoi,  i/to 
X4ym/ 3^  «rat  dwoBd^fus  ovSds  SiVorai ;  " — Dissert.,  l\ .  7.  vol.  i.  p.  618. 
BehweighacuBer  thinks  the  words  "  ws  ol  yaX."  are  a  mnr^inal  gloss,  vol. 
U*  p.  915.  (166)  Orig.,  C.  Celf.,  YI.  2.  vol.  i.  p.  680.  Cf.  m.  54,  p. 
483.  (167)  Cap.  3,  §  1,  r-  l^"'-  (1G8)  Cap.  14,  §  16,  p.  RS.  (169) 
Cap.  8,  §  1,  p.  16.  (170)  Passim.  (171)  Pftssira.  (172)  Cap.  6, 
§  4,  p.  26.  (173)  "...  vwip  XtioM  1j  rpaxf^o^"  Kivijauf  r^t  trapKds.  . 
C*p.  S7,  §  27,  p.  172.  (174)  Cap.  9,  f  8,  p.  54.  (175)  Cap.  27,  §  27, 
p.  173.  (176)  Cap.  17.  §  6.  p.  32.  (177)  Cap.  14,  §  2,  p.  81.  (178) 
Cap.  15,  §  18,  p.  25.  (179)  Cap.  4,  §  5,  p.  20;  Cap.  4,  $  6,  p.  27. 
(180)  Cap.  6,  §  1,  p.  24.      (181)  Cap.  81,  §  7,  p.  195.      (182)  "... 

rb  drdpunriyop  yw."— Cap.  27,  §  1,  p.  ICl.  (183)  Cap.  8.  § 
8,  p.  43.  (184)  Cap.  8,  §  20,  p.  48.  (185)  Cap.  8,  §  6,  p.  41.  (1«6) 
C^-  7,  $  6,  p.  32.  (187)  Cap.  29,  $  5,  p.  188.  (188)  ""Uiot^  dv^pus 
Tov  ^eir  Kol  ndt  imttmt.  .  .**— Gap.  80,  §  1,  p.  190,  §  4,  p.  191. 
Cap.  29,  §  1  11.,  p.  184.  (189)  "  ol  ApOpuwoi  yty6pa<Tiv  aXXrJXwr  freKfK. 
SidaffKe  oiV.  fj  <^/pe."— Cap.  28,  §  7,  p.  180.  (190)  KfutxnrovSla.  . 
Cap.  10,  §  2  p.  56.  Cap.  27,  S  27,  p.  172.  (191)  Cap.  84,  §  25,  pp.  281, 
S89.  (192)  Cap.  27,  $  27,  p.  178.  (193)  See  M.  Fienoii*8  Introdoo- 
tion  to  bis  Tnndfttion  of  Mareos  Anniliiii,  p.  xxxviiL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1NCBEA8IN0  HUUANITT  Of  LSOISLATIOir  BUiUNO  TBB  9AQiX 

PEUIOD  OF  THK  £MFlfiE. 

§  1.  lujiuence  of  the  Christian  Spirit  on  the  Em^erort 

and  JwriscoHnuUs} 

Christian  ideas  filled  the  air;  the  Roman  social  body 
received  them  from  all  sides.  Men  who  exerted  power 
and  authorityi  though  not  easily  aooessible  to  generous 
BentimentSy  could  not  reBist  this  mysterious  power.  It 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  admit  that  the  emperors  and 
jurisconsalts  who  brou^^lit  the  element  of  hnmanity  into 
the  laws  were  uuiulliieiiced  ])y  Christianity.  We  see,  it  is 
true,  the  same  contrasts  in  their  conduct  as  in  the  moral 
system  of  the  philosophers.  They  obeyed  principles  on* 
known  to  ancient  legislators ;  they  showed  a  new  spirit 
of  benevolence  and  justiocy  bat  theur  attitude  towards 
those  from  whom  tlds  spirit  emanated  was  frequently 
dictated  by  pagan  or  national  prejudices.  However,  if 
sonio  instigated,  or  did  not  attempt  to  hinder,  persecu- 
tions, others  treated  Christianity  with  tacit  tolerance 
or  with  undisguised  favour,  which  was  also  extended  to 
other  forms  of  worship.  These  princes,  who  were  in 
turns  philosophic  or  vaguely  religious,  thus  rendered  in- 
voluntary homage  to  the  spirit  which  inspired  in  them, 
unknown  to  themselves,  their  juster  sentiments.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  recall,  \vith  reference  to  our  subject, 
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ihe  meMures  taken  in  xegavd  to  the  illegal  sect  of  Chria- 
tians  hy  emperors  who  were  renowned  for  their  yirtnes. 

We  shall  see  that  those  who  did  not  decidedly  oppose 
Christianity  were  also  those  who  strove  raost  vigorously 
to  softea  the  ancient  harshness  of  the  civil  law,  or  to 
found  benoTolent  institntions  intended  to  relieve  the 
miaety  of  the  people. 

Domitian  attempted  to  reform  Roman  morality.  After 
hia  reign,  Nenra,  who  though  weak  waa  benevolent,  re- 
called all  who  had  been  banished  on  account  of  religion, 
and  forbade  any  new  accusations  under  this  pretext.' 
Trajan,  when  he  gave  directions  to  Pliny,  refrained 
from  laying  down  a  general  rule  ns  to  the  condaot  of 
governors  and  magistrates  towards  Chriatiana.  Knowing 
from 'the  lettera  of  hia  friend  that  they  were  inoffeuaive. 
people  of  atriot  morale,  he  did  not  wiah  them  to  be  sought 
for,  and  he  desired  that  anonymous  accusations,  dictated 
by  hatred,  should  be  ignored  or  denied  ;  '  but  those  who 
publicly  owned  their  belief  must  be  punished  as  rebels 
against  the  laws.  It  was  in  virtue  of  these  laws  that 
Trajan  brought  Ignatina  from  Antiooh  to  Bome  to  pat 
him  to  death. 

Under  hia  aacoeaaor,the  Ohriatiana  were  atrong  enough 

to  appeal  directly  to  imperial  jastioe.  In  126  Aristides 
and  Quadratus  presented  their  apology  for  Christianity 
to  Adrian.  This  emperor,  who  was  tiiucrht  by  Plutarch, 
and  who  has  been  praised  by  the  ancients  for  his  piety, 
aeema  to  have  proteased  a  religious  eclecticism  which  did 
not  render  momentarily  vivid  aapirationa  impoaaible.  fie 
thought  it  needleaa  to  make  a  diatinotbn  between  reli- 
gions, including  in  the  same  philoeophio  disdain  the 
followers  of  Serapis,  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Christ,  because 
in  his  opinion  they  all  worshipped  one  idol  under  different 
names;  and  this  unique  divinity^  of  which  they  could  give 
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no  acoonnt^  had  no  existence*  His  god  was  a  speculative 
abstraction.  He  rejected  the  myths  of  polytheism  as 
completely  as  the  possibility  of  a  special  Dirine  mani- 
festation as  it  was  fulfilled  in  Christ.*  It  is  said  that 
in  the  hour  of  death  he  showed  the  vagueness  of  his 
ideas  by  grotesque  verses  addressed  to  his  soul.'  This 
undecided  man^  whose  internal  conflicts  we  perhaps  do 
not  fully  realise^  sometimes  supported  the  national  wor- 
ship  for  political  reasons/  and  sometimes  wished  to  add 
Christ  to  the  number  of  accepted  divinities,  raising  to 
Him  temples  witliout  stiitues.'^  It  is  a  positive  fact  that 
he  issued  an  edict  to  the  pro-consul  of  Asia  to  prohibit 
magistrates  from  condemning  Christians  in  deference  to 
the  clamour  of  the  crowd.  They  were  only  to  be  punished 
when«  after  a  formal  accusation^  they  were  convicted  of 
having  broken  the  laws.^  It  seems  from  this  that  Adrian 
did  not  wish  Christians  to  be  persecuted  simply  for  their 
faith;  and  tacitly  tolerated  them,  although  Christianity 
was  not  yet  declared  a  lawful  religion.  The  Christians 
of  the  early  ages  themselves  attest  that  if  there  were 
persecutions  in  his  reign,  they  were  carried  on  without 
his  orders.* 

Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  Justin 

presented  this  apology,  also  showed  themselves  more 
tolerant.  The  moderate  language  of  Justin,  the  skill 
with  which  ho  linked  his  appeals  to  the  equity  of  the 
emperors  with  philosophy,  and  above  all^  his  account  of 
the  pure  and  benevolent  life  of  Christiansj  made  an  im* 
pression  on  these  princes.  The  tradition  is  preserved, 
that  through  his  apology  he  inspired  Antoninus  the 
Pious  with  goodwill  towards  members  of  the  Church.^** 
The  principle  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  to  uphold  tho  legal 
religion. There  were,  even  during  his  reign,  some  local 
and  temporary  persecutions ;    he  wished,  however,  like 
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Trajan,  AdriaDj  and  hk  father^  that  the  Christiana  should 
not  be  blindly  condemned,  bat  treated  with  all  the  legal 
formalities^  and  only  after  a  regular  trial  those  should  bo 

punished  who  owned  to  practising  a  worship  tbrbidden 
by  the  hiws.  In  the  following  ages  the  Church  retained 
a  remembrance  of  an  edict  issued  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Antonines  in  favour  of  the  Christians  of  Asia.  What  is 
preserved  as  the  text  of  this  edict  does  not  appear  to  be 
authentic;  but  even  if  we  admit  that  it  is  of  later  or 
doubtful  origin,  it  proves  at  least  that  the  Christians 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  having  been  treated  with 
greater  justice  by  these  two  philosophic  emperors. Ter- 
tullian  and  Lactantius  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Church 
for  the  good  emperors "  who  used  no  cruelty  towards 
her." 

It  will  be  perhaps  astonishing  to  see  the  name  of 
Caracalla  quoted  here*    This  prince,  notwithstanding 

the  cruelties  that  his  foolish  ambition  led  him  to  com- 
mit, was  not  an  absolute  stranger  to  better  feelings.  He 
had  been,  to  quote  the  expression  of  one  of  the  Fathers,^^ 
*'  fed  on  Christian  milk."  In  his  youth  he  showed  a 
kind  and  just  disposition^^^  of  which  some  feeble  traces 
reappear  amidst  the  acts  of  violence  with  which  his  life 
is  stained.  He  raised  a  sanctuary  for  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,^^  and  stopped  the  persecutions  which  his  father, 
in  the  latter  years  oE  his  reign,  instituted  against  tho 
Church.^®  We  even  see  him  influenced  by  a  great  juris- 
consult to  associate  himself  with  the  progress  and  ameli- 
oration of  the  laws.^* 

The  need  of  religion^  which  confusedly  tormented 
pagan  society,  caused  singular  contrasts  between  de- 
sires and  practices.  This  is  markedly  exuuiplified  in 
Alexander  Severus.  This  emperor,  with  a  sense  of 
moral  right  and  justice^  professed  a  strange  syncretism* 
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To  end  the  strife  of  yagne  needs  and  half  comprehended 
desires  which  tormented  his  soul,  he  mixed  in  one  system 

the  foreign  superstitions  prevalent  in  Rome,  the  national 
relief  ion,  and  some  doctrines  belonging  to  Judaism  or 
Christianity,^  If  he  had  no  intention  of  renouncing 
pagan  worship  for  the  Gospel,  he  admired  the  holiness 
of  Christ  and  the  charity  which  He  enforces  on  His 
followers ;  he  placed  a  bust  of  Christ  amongst  those  of 
the  Roman  gods  which  ornamented  his  hoosehold  sano- 
tnary,  and  he  engraved  on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and 
on  other  public  places,  these  words  of  the  Saviour:  "As 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  to  them 
likewise."  The  Christians  in  Rome  enjoyed  freedom 
daring  his  reign,  and  Christianity  spread  into  the  highest 
families.  We  have  before  seen  that  Qaintilios  Maroellns, 
consol  with  Alexander  Sevems,  had  a  Christian  wife.  It 
once  happened  that  the  tavern-keepers  claimed  a  public 
site  which  was  used  by  Christians  for  their  worship.  The 
emperor  told  them  that  it  was  better  to  worship  God 
there  in  any  manner  whatever  than  to  establish  places 
of  debauchery.'^ 

Persecntions  wem  revived  nnder  his  snocessors.  Chris* 
tianity  made  little  sensible  progress  amidst  the  anarchy 
of  the  empire  under  short-lived  tyrants.  In  the  time 
oF  Constantine  it  was  related  that  the  Emperor  Philip 
intended  to  embrace  Christianity.*^  A  later  histonan 
even  professed  that  he  was  the  first  Christian  prince 
npon  the  throne  of  the  empire.^ 

Diocletian  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign  was  not 
nnfavonrable  to  Christianity.  He  respected  religions 
liberty  in  bis  own  family;  his  wife  and  daughters  were 
Christians.  We  have  previously  said  that  his  feolinf^s  in 
regard  to  the  Church  were  probably  influenced  by  tliis. 
Under  his  government  Christians  attained  the  highest 
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positions  in  the  State^  and  their  communities  prosperedj*^ 
nntil,  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  Galerius  Caesar,  and 

returning  to  pagan  superstitions,  it  was  decided  to  per- 
secute the  Ghri&tiaus  as  enemies  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
State.2« 

The  emperors  whom  we  hare  just  named  were  the 
only  ones  who  introdaced  a  greater  spirit  of  kindness 
and  justice  into  1  eg  i  slation.  Tolerant  towards  the  Chnrch, 
through  different  motires,  and  in  an  unequal  degree, 

they  yielded  to  the  influence  of  charity,  and  wuvo  lighted 
with  a  liglit  whose  source  their  eyes  had  not  fully  seen. 
Thej  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  laws  as  to 
the  condition  of  persons  and  the  relations  of  oivil  societj, 
Thej  were  aided  in  this  by  the  jnrisconiinlts  who  were 
nnder  the  hidden  inflaence  of  Christian  thought^  whilst 
believing  themselyes  to  be  inspired  only  by  Stoicism. 
These  eminent  men  exerted  greut  influence  even  under 
cruel  princes,  whom  they  induced  to  sign  decrees  of 
justice  and  equity.  The  name  of  Caracalla  heads  many 
of  the  best  laws ;  this  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  Ulpian  who  advised  them.  The  jarisconsults 
acknowledged  that  the  ancient  strict  and  formal  laws, 
which  were  absolutely  enforced  under  the  Republic,  were 
full  of  injustice  that  ought  to  be  remedied ;  Trajan 
said  that  such  vigour  was  not  suitable  to  the  age."**  It 
is  true  that  in  very  early  times  the  progress  of  luxury, 
effeminacy  and  individual  egoism  produced  a  relaxation 
of  the  ancient  Soman  severity,'^  but  this  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  propagation  of  jnster  views  and  kinder 
feelings ;  for  the  latter  did  not  spring  from  an  egoism 
which  tended  to  withdraw  them  from  pubhc  duties,  but 
from  the  new  thought,  expressed  by  the  jurisconsult, 
ilorentinus,  that  there  exists  a  natural  relationship  be- 
tween ail  men,  which  should  lead  them  mutually  to  refrain 
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from  wroDging  each  other.^  The  rights  of  penonalitj 
began  to  be  dimly  seen.    TJIpian  admits  that  there  are 

cases  where  jurisprudence  ought  to  consider  rather  the 
individual  will  than  the  rigour  of  the  civil  law.^^  Tlioy 
raise  a  natural  justice,  unknown  to  ancient  Pagan  civili- 
zation, above  the  law.  They  even  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  feelings  and  afifections,  ^ey  tend  to  approach 
equity. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  to  see  the  Roman 

jurisconsults  introduce  humanity,  or  what  they  call  piety, 
into  legislation.  Ulpian,  the  councillor  of  Alexander 
Severus,  and  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  of  the  law, 
who  has  been  unjustly  reproached  with  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity,^  often  repeats  that  it  is  through  piety  and  humanity 
that  the  law  must  be  interpreted."  From  this  comes  the 
precept  to  prononnee  in  doubtful  oases  for  the  weakest 
side,  consulting  the  "  rightness  of  natural  desire/'**  This 
was  the  custom  of  Antoninus,  who  always  preferred  "  the 
most  humane  interpretation*'  of  the  law/^  The  juris- 
consult Marcellus  formally  declared  that  ''to  interpret 
things  in  the  most  favourable  manner  is  both  the  jastest 
and  the  safest  way.'' 

Another  advance  appears  to  us  equally  worthy  of 
remark.  Ancient  legislation  recognised  only  laiv,  which 
was  enforced  in  all  its  rigour;  the  idea  of  (}uf}f  appears 
to  have  been  almost  unknown.  From  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  the  idea  of  duty  gradually  finds  a 
place  in  the  laws.  For  instance,  in  questions  relating  to 
the  family,  the  judge  has  to  decide  not  only  according  to 
law,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  natural 
affection.  He  ought  to  remind  of  their  duties  those 
wiio,  trusting  to  the  established  law,  were  disposed  to 
neglect  what  the  law  did  not  compel  them  to  da^^  This 
is  an  advance  which  has  not  been  much  considered,  but 
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it  seems  to  ns  a  great  triampH  of  hamanitj  over  the 
harshness  of  the  olden  times. 

It  remains  for  us  to  see  the  application  of  the  new 
principles  to  the  laws  which  prevail  in  civil  society.  In 
each  social  condition  we  can  show  a  realized  progress,  a 
conquest  of  equity  over  the  intiexibility  of  ancient  law. 
What  we  shall  have  to  say  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  of 
a  fragmentary  character;  this  is  an  nnayoidable  inoon- 
yenience  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  The 
improvement  in  the  laws  came  abont  gradnally  and 
slowly,  often  caused  by  accidental  circum8t*ances.  It  is 
not  completo,  not  the  result  of  combined  work,  nor  of  a 
scientific  revision  of  the  whole  of  legislation ;  and  there- 
fore we  often  find  singularly  strange  blanks  and  contra* 
dictions,  which  the  plan  of  oar  work  forbids  ns  to  enter 
into  in  detail.  We  most  limit  onrseUes  to  observing  the 
traces  of  the  new  spirit  where  we  find  them  at  this  period. 

§  2.  Womm  and  Marriage, 

Woman^  though  not  raised  to  the  height  which  she  fills 
in  Christian  society^  enjoyed  many  rights  which  antiquity 
had  refused  her.  It  was  a  considerable  progress  that 
the  jurisconsults  should  themselves  say  that  the  condition 

of  women  was  worse  than  that  of  men;**  for  this  was 
an  implicit  ackuowledgment  that  this  nnjost  inferiority 
required  redress. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  some  steps  were  taken 
in  the  path  of  reparation,  especially  by  the  progressive 
transformation  of  ideas  abont  marriage.  Marriage, 
whic^i  was  formerly  a  purely  political  institution,  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  father,  who  was  the  representative 
of  the  State  in  the  family.  Feelings  of  affection  were 
little,  if  at  all,  considered.    One  of  the  first  improve- 
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meuts  was  to  introduce  a  freedom  more  in  accordance 
with  nature.  ADtoninas  and  Alexander  Sererus  ratified 
a  law  given  by  Angnstos,  which  forbade  the  father  to 
refuse  a  dowry  to  hia  daughters,  or  to  prohibit  the 
marriage  of  his  children  for  no  other  reason  than  his 
own  caprice.'"'^  Diocletian  decrted  tliat  the  son  should 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  take  a  wife  who  was  not  to  liis 
taste,  though  chosen  by  his  parents  ;  he  might  make  hh 
own  choice,  provided  he  obtained  the  paternal  consent.*^ 
The  daughter  acquired  the  right  to  refuse  the  husband 
destined  for  her  by  her  father,  if  he  was  a  man  of  worth- 
less morals.^ 

The  paternal  power  over  married  daughters,  the  riglit 
of  reclaiming  them  when  they  liad  not  passed  tinder  Ois 
hand  of  the  husband,  was  next  abolished.  Antoninus 
introduced  the  first  restriction,  although  in  the  timid 
form  of  a  request.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  fathers 
not  to  nse  their  power  "  harshly,''  ^  in  order  that  happy 
marriages  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  exercise  of 
paternal  authority.  Diocletian  suppressed  this  power 
completely.  He  gave  the  husband  the  right  to  reclaim 
his  wife,  appealing,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  magistrates, 
who  must  act  according  to  his  wishes,  after  they  had 
consulted  the  wife  also.^  We  see  by  this  that  the  wish 
of  the  woman  was  taken  into  account,  and  that  marriage 
began  to  have  a  higher  significance.  It  is  no  longer 
simply  a  civil  union  in  the  interests  of  the  State  ;  it  is  a 
more  intimate  union  in  the  bond  of  aflfection,  and  ought 
only  to  be  concluded  after  reciprocally  free  choice. 

Ancient  legislation  refused  the  right  of  property  to 
married  women.  All  that  they  brought  at  marriage 
became  the  property  of  the  husband,  and  afterwards  of 
the  agnates.  The  new  ideas  on  the  character  of  the 
conjugal  union  slowly  modified  these  ai'raugements,  which 
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were  so  unjust  and  hamiliating  for  the  woman.  Betarn 
of  the  dowry  was  granted  in  ease  of  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  of  divoroe.   Under  Marcus  Aurelins  children 

are  admitted  to  inherit  after  the  mother  in  preference  to 
the  agnates.  This  "  new  succession  "  is  a  double  victory 
of  equity  over  ancient  law;^^  it  is  a  victory  gained  at 
the  same  time  by  both  mother  and  children ;  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  mother  is  the  rightful  owner 
of  what  she  brought^  and  it  bestows  a  right  upon  the 
children  which  was  before  held  by  the  agnates,  fnirough 
the  same  principle^  other  laws,  claimed  first  by  women 
with  the  intention  of  making  themselves  more  indepen- 
dent, limited  the  guardianship  that  the  agnates  exercised 
over  the  wife^  and  allowed  her  the  power  of  possessing 
and  disposing  of  her  fortune.  The  Boman  ladies  often 
abused  this  new  liberty,  amidst  the  ooiruption  of  Boman 
society ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  principle  was  in 
accordauce  witb  that  equity  which  was  spreading  in  the 
world. 

Tlie  rights  of  guardiansln'p  {fufcla),  in  the  ancient 
Roman  sense>  disappeared  under  Diocletian,  and  we  meet 
afterwards  with  but  few  traces  of  it.  This  emperor  made 
a  step  further  in  the  legitimate  emancipation  of  women 
by  giving  them  the  right  of  adoption,  previously  reserved 
for  the  father  of  the  family  alone.^ 

To  strengthen  still  further  the  moral  character  of 
marriage,  divorces,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  common 
and  so  scandiidously  easy,  were  surrounded  with  dilficulti(»s ; 
and  the  reasons  limited  for  which  they  were  permitted.^ 
Diocletian  ordered  that  in  a  case  of  divorce  the  magirtrates 
should  hare  the  power  of  deciding  which  parent  should 
retain  tiie  children;  they  would  probably  leave  them 
with  the  one  who  was  not  guilty  of  the  fault  which 
brought  about  the  divorce.^^    Adultery  was  punished 
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with  redoubled  severity.  A  law  of  Caracalla,  doubtless 
Boggested  by  Ulpian^  also  accuses  the  husbands  if  thej 
are  known  to  be  guilty,  and  only  permits  them  to  reproach 
their  wi7e8  if  they  are  themselves  without  fault.  This 

legislator  considers  it  to  be  a  crowning  iniquity  to  ask 
fi\)Tn  the  wife  alone  a  chastity  which  is  not  also  observed 
\vitli  regard  to  her.*®  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
crime  was  only  recognised  when  committed  with  free- 
born  women,  the  wives  of  freemen;  husbands  were  still 
allowed  to  frequent  the  lupanar  or  to  live  with  slaves, 
which  was  not  adultery  in  the  eye  of  the  law.^  It  is 
probably  abont  this  time  that  there  arose  an  association 
of  Roman  women  for  the  preservation  of  purity,  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  an  inscriptioDj 
of  unknown  date,  found  upon  a  stone  at  iiome.^ 

Lastly,  marriage  was  made  less  exclusive  than  in  the 
old  Roman  society  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  times 
of  the  empire.  Diocletian  accomplished  the  first  reform 
in  this  respect ;  he  allowed  the  master  to  marry  the 
slave  whom  he  had  set  free,  and  only  senators  remained 
subject  to  the  former  pmliibitions.  These  restrictions, 
enforced  afresh  by  Coustautine,  were  soon  afterwards 
finally  abolished;  so  that  no  position,  however  dignified, 
prevented  legitimate  marriage  with  free  women  of  good 
character.'^ 

§  8.  Children  in  Oeneral.   Poor  Children. 

The  condition  of  children  was  equally  improved.  A 
series  of  measures,  mtended  to  restrict  paternal  power, 
testify  to  increased  respect  for  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
tend  to  replace  the  ancient  harsh  and  absolnte  anthority 
of  the  father  by  a  more  affectionate  tenderness ;  and  the 
servile  fear  of  the  children  by  a  more  real  and  grateful 
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pietj.  These  teadencies  prove  that  man  was  beginniog 
to  be  valued  as  man,  and  not  only  for  the  services  which 
he  rendered  as  a  citizen. 

The  first  step  was  the  suppression  of  the  barbarous  ^ 
right  of  life  or  death.  It  disappeared  early,  bnt  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  time  when  it  was  first  legally  con- 
tested.^- Already,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  father  who 
had  killed  his  son,  was  himself  killed  by  the  indignant 
crowd.^  The  fact  that  Trajan  forced  a  father  to  emanci- 
pate a  son  whom  he  had  ill  nsed^  "  contrary  to  piety/' 
seems  to  prove  that  in  his  time  paternal  power  was  not 
recognised  in  its  ancient  extent.*^  A  father  who  killed 
his  son  for  having  been  guilty  of  adultery  was  punished 
by  Adrian  with  banishment  to  an  island  :  "considering," 
said  he,  '*  that  he  acted  rather  after  the  law  of  brigands 
than  after  the  law  of  a  father.''  The  jariscon  sul  t  Marcian 
adds  to  this  sentence  an  observation  marked  with  a  pro- 
foundly different  spirit  from  that  of  ancient  law:  '^The 
paternal  power/'  he  says,  should  consist  in  piety,  not  in 
cruelty."  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  the  right 
of  life  and  death  was  definitely  suppressed.  This  emperor 
ordered  that  if  children  despised  the  father's  authority 
and  refused  obedience  to  him,  he  might  enforce  his  power 
by  sending  them  before  the  courts  of  justice." 

Legislators  also  endeavoured  to  prevent  abortion  and 
exposure.  Though  ancient  laws  and  philosophers  had 
greatly  approved  of  these  methods  of  disposing  of  weak 
or  unwelcome  children,  the  jurisconsult  Paulus  spoke 
of  them  as  murders  committed  by  people  who  were 
without  mercy.^^  However,  no  penalty  was  yet  imposed 
on  parents  guilty  of  those  crimes  which  were  so  common 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Empire ;  the  only 
hindrances  were  such  as  in  the  then  existing  'state  of 
morals  were  not  of  mnch  use.    Those  who  received  and 
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brought  up  exposed  cliildren  had,  accordinnr  to  the 
ancient  laws,  the  right  of  keeping  them  for  slaves,  and 
those  who  desired  their  liberty  must  bay  it  with  a 
laiifloiD.  Trajan  refused  this  compensation  to  those 
who  had  broaght  up  the  exposed  children ;  he  declares 
them  to  be  free  by  right.^'  Alexander  SeTems  gave  to 
the  father  of  an  exposed  child  the  right  of  claiming  bim 
later,  but  he  must  defray  the  expenses  which  he  bad 
caused  to  the  man  who  brought  him  up.®° 

Oaracalla  associated  himself  with  measures  intended 
to  take  away  all  that  was  exorbitant  in  paternal  power. 
He  declared  the  traffic  of  freebom  children  to  be  dts* 
gracefnl  and  illegal/'  He  panisbed  the  creditor  who 
took  them  for  payment ;  and  although  the  law  does  not 
speak  of  the  father,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  also  a 
puuishment  for  him.^^  The  prohibitioos  against  selling 
or  hiring  children  upon  any  pretext  were  renewed  by 
Diocletian.^^ 

Bemarkable  efforts  were  made  to  limit  paternal  power 

by  a  sense  of  duty,  thus  giving  it  a  purer  and  truer 
character.  If  the  father  has  a  right  to  exact  respeet  and 
obedience  from  his  son,  ho  owes  him  in  return  the  cares 
demanded  by  his  weakness,  food,  education, — briefly, 
"piety/'  Antoninus  and  Septimus  Sevems,  remind 
parents  of  the  obligations  which  the  manners  and  laws 
of  the  times  had  caused  them  to  forget.  The  second  of 
these  emperors  declares  that  the  dnties  are  redprocal : 
"If  thou  renderest  to  thy  father  that  which  is  his  due, 
he  ought  not  to  deny  thee  paternal  piety."  If  the  father 
refuses  it,  the  magistrates  must  enforce  it/^  This  paternal 
duty,  inseparable  from  respect  for  the  rights  of  children, 
enters  more  and  more  into  the  law.  When  the  child 
attains  his  majonty,  the  law,  which  before  kept  him  under 
the  power  of  his  father,  even  when  he  was  married,  takes 
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him  henceforth  under  its  protectioa  and  guarantees  his 
natural  rights. 

Cicero  had  ahread j  found  that  the  Vooonian  law,  given 
exduaiyelj  in  the  interest  of  men,  was  harsh  and  unjust 
to  women,  and  he  asked,  Why  should  not  women  possess 
wealth?  Why  may  not  a  daughter  inherit  from  her 
father?**  However,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the 
right  of  succession  of  a  married  daughter,  who  had  left 
her  j^ther's  house,  was  recognised.  It  was  not  until  the 
second  century  that  children  no  longer  under  the  paternal 
aothority  were  declared  Intimate  heirs.^ 

The  right  of  disinheritance  was  also  limited  and 
submitted  to  more  formalities,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  discouraging  its  practice.  If  the  daughter  was  over- 
looked in  the  fatlier's  will,  the  law  assured  her  a  share  in 
the  succession,**^  To  remedy  the  severity  of  the  law  by 
which  the  unemancipated  son  belonged  to  the  father,  with 
all  his  possessions,  Augustus,  Nem,  and  Trijan  ordered 
that  the  wealth  he  might  acquire  in  the  military  osreer 
should  be  his  alone  throu  ghont  the  duration  of  his  serrice ; 
Marcus  Aurelius  added  that  it  should  belong  to  him  also 
after  his  retirement.®' 

We  have  not  reached  the  limits  of  reform  in  the  law. 
In  the  ancient  order  of  things  the  emancipated  child 
had  no  duty  towards  his  parent,  especially  he  had  none 
towards  his  mother.  If  the  father  became  poor  or  infirm, 
only  tiie  child  remaining  in  his  power  had  charge  of  his 
needs ;  he,  on  his  side,  was  not  bound  to  do  anything  for 
tho  emancipated  cliild.  Ulpian,  filled  with  the  idea  that 
the  legal  relations  of  emancipation  and  being  in  power 
were  only  faofeitions,  and  that,  emancipated  or  not,  a  man 
remains  almys  the  child  of  his  father,  desired  that  these 
duties  should  be  invariably  the  same.  He  goes  further : 
he  had  been  asked  if  children  were  bound  to  support 
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their  mother^  and  he  answered  that  this  question  is  decided 
quite  simply  by  equity  and  charitij.    This  opinion  of  the 
great  jurisconsult  was  made  into  a  law.^^    Antoninus  had 
already  declared  that  it  is  just  that  children  should  help 
their  parents  when  in  need.^   Valerian  and  DiocletuA 
orderol  the  magistrates  when  it  was  necessary  to  force 
sons  to  ^i^e  their  mothers  ''the  reference  which  is  their 
due/'  aiiJ  to  punish  severely  "  outraged  piety."  All 
this  abundantly  proves  that  the  intimate  union  between 
members  of  one  famiij  was  more  and  more  recognised, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  porely  political 
institution.   The  Toice  of  natural  affection  made  itself 
heard.   Duty  took  a  place  by  the  side  of  law.  Paternal 
authority  existed,  but  was  no  longer  an  arbitrary  tyranny. 
The  servile  dependence  of  children  under  the  ancient 
laws  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  truer  and  gentler 
dependence  of  mutual  love  and  gratitude;  a  great  pro- 
gress, due  to  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit. 

Before  leaving  this  subject^  we  will  mention  some 
measures  taken  specially  in  the  interest  of  poor  children. 
It  was  not  enough  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting 
rid  of  children  by  exposure  or  murder  ;  for  many  parents 
alleged  their  poverty,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
supporting  a  family  on  thoir  fortune,  as  an  excuse  for 
their  barbarity ;  and  it  was  needful  to  take  poor  children 
nnder  special  protection,  by  providing  them  with  a  living. 
Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  an  example  of  public 
benevolence  in  pagan  society.  It  was  not  yet  a  genend 
measure  prescribed  bylaw;  it  was  an  edurt,  imperfect 
and  incomplete,  but  at  least  a  proof  of  the  further  progress 
in  sentiments  of  humanity  which  the  new  spirit  in  the 
world  inspired  in  some  choice  men. 

The  initiative  was  taken  by  some  rirtnons  princes  who 
occupied  the  imperial  throne ;  it  was  followed  by  a  small 
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number  of  private  people,  perhaps  also  by  the  magistrates 
of  aotne  towus.  Nenra  was  the  first  who  extended  his 
oare  to  Uie  children  of  poor  parents,  by  ordenng  them 
to  be  sopported  at  the  pobltc  expense  in  all  the  towns  of 
Italj.^  Some  medals  bear  witness  to  the  §pratitnde  of 
the  people  for  this  imperial  benefit.^  TVajan  devoted 
considerable  sums  to  the  developmeiit  of  this  iustitution, 
BO  useful  in  the  general  misery  of  the  provinces  of  Rome.'* 
Qe  supported  five  thousand  poor  children  in  the  capital; 
in  most  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  even  in  Africa,  he  estab- 
lished funds  for  food  with  the  same  aim*  The  remem- 
brance of  this  is  perpetuated  by  oommemorative  medals.^* 
Different  memorials,  fonnd  in  Italy  a  oentary  ago,  show 
ns  the  way  in  which  these  institutions  of  help  were 
organized.  One  example  will  suffice.  We  will  choose 
that  of  the  town  of  Veleia,  in  the  ancient  colony  of  Pla- 
centia,  Trnjan  lent  money  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
neighbourhood  (who  needed  it  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands),  for  whioh  they  mortgaged  their  property  to  him ; 
or  rather,  for  which  tiiey  engaged  to  pay  interest,  whidi 
was  intended  for  the  support  of  poor  children.  The  total 
interest  to  be  paid  anim;illy  was  tixed  at  52,000  sesterces, 
that  is,  about  9,GU0  francs  or  £4-00.  This  sum  was  to 
be  used  as  follows :  245  boys  born  in  wedlock  were  to 
receive  16  sesterces  each  a  month  (about  29  shillings  a 
year);  34  girU,  also  legitimate,  were  to  receive  12 
sesterces  each  a  montii  (about  £1  a  year) ;  the  smallest 
amount  of  help  was  given  to  natural  children*  An 
appendix  to  the  act  of  foundation  gave  a  revenue  of 
3,600  sesterces  (about  £27)  for  18  boys  and  1  girl,  all 
legitimate.^^  We  liud  that  the  largest  number  of  these 
assisted  children  were  boys.  The  emperor  wished  to 
provide  himself  with  faithful  servants,  bound  by  the  ties 
of  gratitade  lor  the  oare  he  had  bestowed  on  their  fate.^ 
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The  example  of  Trajan  was  fallowed  by  others.  AVm 
have  seen  that  Pliny  bestowed  a  similar  endowmenb  on 
his  native  town  of  Como,  to  which  he  lefb  annual  rerennes 
of  8,000  sesterces  (£23  nearly),  to  be  divided  amongst 
poor  children.^*  A  rich  lady  of  Terraoina,  Oelia  Bfacrina, 
founded  an  alimentary  institution  for  a  hundred  country 
children/^  These  establishments  had  a  special  adminis- 
tration charirrd  with  the  ri'ceipt  and  distribution  of  the 
revenues.  The  alimentary  procurators  were  doubtless 
the  same  as  those  who  presided  over  the  distributions  of 
wheat  given  to  the  people.^ 

By  a  law  of  Adrian,  confirmed  by  Alexander  Sevems, 
boys  received  help  until  their  eighteenth  year,  and  girls 
until  their  fourteenth. Adrian  increased  the  funds  set 
aside  by  Trajan  for  these  works  of  liberality.®^  Preserved 
under  the  Antonines,  they  were  increased  by  special 
funds  intended  for  young  girls,  perhaps  to  save  them 
from  becoming  lost  through  misery.  Antoninus  estab- 
lished one  in  honour  of  his  wife  Faustina.^  Marcus 
Aurelius,  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Lucius  Verus,  endowed  a  number  of  alimentary 
children  of  both  sexes.  The  same  emperor  honoured 
the  memory  of  his  wife  Faustina,  ^  in  spite  of  her 
frivolous  conduct,  by  a  foundation  for  young  girls, 
similar  to  that  of  Adrian.^  Numerous  medals,  as  well 
as  a  charming  bass-relief  in  the  palace  of  Albano,  have 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  liberality  of  Antoninus 
and  of  his  adopted  son.^^  Alexander  Severus  followed 
their  example  by  the  foundation  ibr  alimeuLary  boys  and 
girls,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  Julia  Mammada.^^ 

These  generous  and  necessary  institutions  soon  fell 
into  decay,  the  public  funds  serving  only  for  the  Insnrtes 
or  ambition  of  the  tyrants  who  disputed  for  the  throne.^ 
No  one  thought  of  creating  any  more  of  these  benevolent 
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foandatioiis.  Those  which  already  existed  were  destroyed 
in  the  universal  disorder.  The  proprietors  of  the  lands 
held  under  this  condition  paid  no  rents  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  aid  during  a  series  of  years,  so  that  the  ])nor 
children  were  left  in  destitution.  Pertmax,  to  whom 
merciful  feelings  were  unknown,  chose  rather  to  sacrifice 
the  whole  institation  than  to  compel  the  defaulters  to 
pay  their  dehts ;  he  finally  suppressed  it.^  Thus  it  was 
destroyed  after  having  saved  a  part  of  the  population 
from  disgrace  and  misery.  However,  whilst  still  in 
existence,  it  did  not  hinder  the  frightful  progress  of 
general  poverty ;  that  needed  something  more  than  an 
allowance  distributed  monthly  to  poor  cliildren.  The 
restoration  of  laboar  to  the  dignitj  of  which  ancient 
civilization  had  robbed  it  was  needed  for  its  care.  This 
was  one  of  the  last  ideas  to  be  received  by  the  Romans, 
who  made  no  effort  to  ennoble  free  labour,  though,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  they  made  some  attempts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  slaves.  Nevertheless  the  alimentary 
institutions  are  amongst  the  best  titles  to  honour  of 
those  emperprs  who  founded  and  protected  them.  In 
onr  opinion  the  feeling  which  led  these  princes  to  care 
for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  the  neglected  little  ones, 
is  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  exerted  over  them  by 
the  spirit  of  charity  which  Ghristiauity  was  shedding 
abroad. 


§  4.  Slaves, 

Slavery  was  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 

and  customs  of  paganism  to  fall  directly  before  the  gentle 
and  mysterious  breath  of  evangelical  thought. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  retained  in  Christian  society 
with  a  persistence  which  only  yielded  slowly  to  the  pre- 
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cepts  o£  charity.  However,  eyen  in  pagan  society  itself, 
charity  exerted  its  reforming  power  OTer  the  oondttion 
of  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  it  made  itself  felt  in  the 
conduct  and  theories  of  philosophers.   It  remains  to 

show  how  it  introduced  equity  and  justice  into  the  laws 
with  regard  to  slaves,  which  had  previously  treated  them 
only  with  contemptuous  harshness.  Slavery  itself  was 
continaed,  the  right  of  the  master  to  own  his  slave  was 
far  from  being  taken  away,  bat  the  idea  arose  that  the 
slave  instead  of  being  a  machine  without  will,  is  a  man 
like  tlie  master. 

Caius  still  states  the  fact  that  the  principal  division  of 
the  law  of  persons  rests  on  the  distinction  between 
freemen  and  serfs,^^  but  the  more  humane  philosophic 
emperors  and  jurisconsults  endeavoured  to  soften  this 
harshness.  Trajan  began  this  effort  at  improvement, 
which  became  more  decided  nnder  Adrian,  notwith* 
standing  his  passionate  disposition.  It  was  continned 
under  the  Antonines,  and  especially  under  Alexander 
Severus,  who  was  the  most  benevolent  of  the  emperoi^s 
towards  his  slaves.  He  wished  to  be,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  the  father  of  the  family,  loved  rather 
than  feared.'^  His  connsellor,  Ulpian,  was  the  first  to 
embody  in  the  law  the  great  principle  that  men  are  bom 
free  and  eqnal,  and  that  slavery  is  not  in  conformity  with 
natural  law.**  Stmck  with  the  melancholy  fate  of  slaves, 
he  even  says  that  slavery  is  almost  like  death.**  Floren- 
tinus,  another  jurisconsult,  also  acknowledges  that  it  is 
contrary  to  nature,  that  it  is  only  a  constitation  of  the 
law  of  man.''  »* 

Starting  with  these  ideas,  they  began  by  restricting 
the  absolnte  power  of  the  masters.  Antoninus,  whilst 
still  conceding  that  their  power  over  their  slaves  ouirht 
to  remain  intact^  seeks  nevertheless  to  limit  their  harah* 
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ness,  because  he  says  it  is  of  tmportanoe  to  themselves 
that  thej  shoald  not  refuse  to  assist  the  oppressed,  who 
complain  of  ornel  treatment.^  He  founds  this  appeal,  it 
is  tnie,  on  an  egoistioal  motive ;  he  appeals  to  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  masters  that  they  will  be  better 
served  by  their  slaves  if  thoy  treat  them  better.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  utterly  egoistical  society  of  his  time 
it  was  impossible  to  use  higher  motives.  He  had  to 
speak  to  the  pagans  in alangnaga  thsff  oonld  nnderstend, 
in  order  to  attain  his  aim  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  servile  olass.^ 

• 

Adrian  took  more  direct  measures  to  gain  this  end; 
he  deprived  the  masters  of  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  referred  tlie  murder  of  a  slave  to  the  tribunals  to  be 
punished  as  homicide/*'^  This  law  was  conQrmed  hj 
Antoninus,^  and  finally  the  general  principle  was  in* 
corporated  in  the  law  tiiat  whoever  killed  a  man,  of 
whatever  rank  he  might  be,  was  gnilty  of  mnrder.** 

The  custom  of  exposing  old  and  sick  slaves,  which  was 
only  another  kind  of  homicide,  had  already  been  forbidden 
by  Claudius.  'J'iiis  emperor  ordered  that  exposed  slaves 
who  regained  their  health  should  be  considered  £ree.^^ 
Hl*treatment  was  forbidden.  Adrian,  after  advising  the 
BMsters  to  avoid  it  in  their  own  interest,  pnnished  those 
who  remained  deaf  to  his  imperial  exhortations.  He 
exiled  a  matron  who  had  tormented  her  servants  Ibr  the 
most  frivolous  reasons. ^^'^ 

Septimius  Si'vcrus  branded  that  man  with  infamy  who 
was  condemned  for  injuries  to  his  slaves.^"^  Amongst 
these  injuries  soon  came  to  be  reckoned  that  of  giving  a 
servant  oconpation  which  was  below  his  talent  and  know- 
ledge. Educated  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  be  employed 
in  work  which  did  not  demand  a  cultivated  mind.^^ 

If  a  man  bought  a  slave  under  certain  cuuditions,  it 
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was  contrary  to  the  ancient  idea  to  hold  to  an  eoj^age- 
ment  in  reference  to  a  beinci^  without  a  will.  Henofr- 
forward  the  law  compelled  the  master  to  keep  theso 
ODgagements^  and  thus  made  a  great  step  towards  » 
better  order  of  things.^^  If^  notwithstanding  these  pro- 
hibitions, the  master  ill-treated  his  slaves,  or  broke  his 
engagements  with  them,  the  law  itself  protected  them. 

So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Seneca  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  allowing  them  to  seek  an  asylnm  near  the 
statues  of  the  gods.^^  Antoninus  sanctioned  this  law, 
and  ordered  that  the  slaves  who  sought  refage  in  a  con- 
secrated place  should  not  be  sent  back  to  their  masters.^* 
They  were  even  allowed  to  lay  their  complaints  of  the 
cruelties  of  their  masters  before  the  magistrates.  Under 
Nero,  the  prefect  of  the  town  was  charged  to  attend  to 
their  account  of  the  injuries  they  had  snffered.^^  Verj 
soon  they  were  even  permitted^  through  the  medium  of 
counsel,  to  bring  a  civil  charge  against  the  master;  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  had  violated  a  promise  or  contract 
through  which  they  expected  to  gain  their  liberty.^** 
Antoninus  added  an  order  to  the  magistrates  which  for- 
bade them  to  send  anv  slaves  back  to  their  masters  who 
had  suffered  harsh  and  injurious  ti-eatment*^'  This 
measure  was  completed  by  l^e  law  of  Marcus  Anrelias, 
which  compelled  the  masters  to  bring  their  complaints 
before  the  tribunal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  forbidden 
to  administer  their  own  justice. 

Legislation  thus  partially  arrested  the  harshness  and 
tyranny  of  the  masters.  It  endeavoured  also  to  in- 
crease respect  for  human  nature  by  forbidding  the 
freeman  to  abuse  the  slave  for  his  ferocious  amusements 
or  detestable  passions.  The  eflforts  yet  made  were 
timid  and  ineffectual;  but  if  pagan  morality  resisted 
them  so  long  with  an  obstinacy  that  astouislies  Ui>,  no 
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UDoh  the  more  miiBl  we  acknowledge  the  bamaaiigr  and 
moral  strength  of  those  who  endeavoored  to  oppose  them. 

After  tiie  unbridled  license  of  the  times  of  Tiberius 
and  Nero,  some  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  immoral 
iuliuence  of  the  games  and  of  the  theatre.  Trajan  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  the  immodest  representations  of 
the  pantomime,  but  his  efforts  were  not  orowned  with 
■oooess;  the  desire  of  the  people  was  uncontrollable. 
Bren  the  wisest  and  most  yirtnous  of  the  emperors  were 
unable  to  hinder  the  Romans  from  eormpting  themselves 
by  attending  the  thcMtrua.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  father,  Antoninus,  did  not  give 
Bpcctacles  to  gaiu  the  praises  of  the  masses,  bat  becaaae 
be  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  of  his  position. 

Marcus  Aurelius  himself  ooald  go  no  farther  than  to 
lessen  the  salanes  of  the  aotors.^^  It  was  the  same  with 
the  gladiators.  A  law,  doubtless  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
had  already  forbidden  masters  to  sell  their  slaves  to 
combats  with  beasts,  without  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 
Adrian,  with  the  same  reservation,  forbade  their  sale  to 
lamstw  or  lenonea.^^^  Marcus  Aorelius  wished  that  none 
but  criminal  slaves  should  be  so  sold,  in  order  that  buyer 
and  seller  might  be  punished  together.^  Unable  to 
abolish  these  games,  which  appeared  to  him  lis  frirolous 
vanities,  he  endearonred  to  moderate  the  passion  of  the 
people  for  tbwn.  lie  lessened  tliu  ssum  allowed  for  the 
support  of  gladiators,  and  endeavoured  to  replace  bloody 
struggles  terminating  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  combat- 
ants, by  simple  games  of  fencing,  snob  as  were  practised 
by  the  athletes  of  ancient  Greeoa^* 

These  efforts  at  reform,  feeble  and  imperfect  as  they 
were,  were  restricted  to  the  reigns  of  which  we  haye 
spoken.  For  a  long  time  the  people  furiously  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  games  of  the  circas,  and  the  tyrants  who 
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rapidly  succeeded  each  other  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  third  oentary  were  too  mach  interested  in  pleeaing 
the  orowd  to  dream  of  disarming  the  troops  of  gladiators 
who  were  often  their  assistants. 

There  were  laws  inflicting  a  considerable  fine  on  those 
who  abused  freemen  against  their  will;  a  little  later 
such  criminals  were  punished  with  death ;  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  guard  slaves  from  the  brutal  passions 
of  their  masters.  The  emperors  dared  not  energeticaUy 
combat  a  vice  so  common  in  Rome. 

Domitian  was  almost  the  only  one  who  applied  the 
law  scai)iinia  to  persons  of  the  rank  of  knights  aud 
senators.^^®  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  had  enough 
virtue  to  refrain  themselves  from  this  debauchery,  bat 
not  enough  courage  to  attack  it  in  others.^^*  Alexander 
Sevems  had  for  a  short  time  the  intention  of  suppressing 
public-houses  inhabited  by  tccfrta  virilia,  but  was  with* 
held  by  the  consideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  this 
reinedy.^*^  When  Philip,  a  little  later,  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  this  disorder,  the  most  disgraceful  of  any  in 
ancient  times^  he  did  it  with  a  timidity  which  proves  how 
strong  was  the  power  of  vice,  how  great  the  perversion 
of  public  opinion ;  he  confined  himself  simply  to  giving 
advice,  and  to  recording  in  his  biography  that  the  evil 
was  not  extirpated.^ 

We  have  till  now  endeavoured  to  unite  the  facts  which 
bear  testimony  to  the  efforts  made  by  lawgivers  to  hinder 
the  master,  the  freeman^  from  abusing  and  maltreating 
his  slave ;  we  have  however  to  consider  the  further  pro* 
gress  of  humanity  in  the  way  in  which  the  slave  waa 
raised,  more  and  more,  in  his  own  eyes. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  right  was  granted  to 
him  of  preferring  complaints  agaiDst  a  barbarous  master 
before  the  judges;  to  this  right  others  were  added  which 
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graduAlly  ^proxitnated  condition  to  that  of  a  member 
of  oi?il  Booietj^  of  »  person.  Until  then,  Blaves^  not 
being  persons,  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  oath ;  wben 

called  as  witnesses  they  were  tested  by  torture.  This 
custom  was  modilud  by  Adrian,  who,  in  certain  fixed 
cases,  wished  their  testimony  to  be  received,  thus  ac- 
knowledging, to  a  certain  extent,  one  of  the  rights  of  free- 
men.^ The  ownership  of  the  money  thej  saved,  and  the 
power  of  using  it  to  buy  their  liberty,  was  also  goaranteed 
to  them ;  publio  slares  were  allowed  to  dispose  by  will 
of  half  their  wealth.***  Family  rights  were  granted  to 
them ;  the  master  was  forbidden  to  separate  children 
from  their  father,  or  the  husband  from  his  wife.^-*  They 
might  even  raise  monumental  stones  to  the  memory  of 
parents  who  were  slaves  like  themselves;  sometimes  a 
mcfo  titan  nsnally  humane  master  woold  keep  them  a 
place  amidst  his  own  family  tombs.'** 

Above  all,  enf^ranchisement  was  made  easy.***  For- 
merly slaves  were  so  born ;  henceforward,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  Antoninus,  the  child  conceived  whilst  its 
mother  was  free,  though  born  into  a  state  of  slavery, 
must  be  considered  free.^*^  The  enforcement  of  wills 
which  freed  the  slaves  was  most  carefully  protected. 
Promises  conld  not  be  elnded;  in  donbtfnl  cases  it  was 
cnstomary  to  decide  in  favour  of  freedom,  lighting  what 
was  obscare  "  by  the  light  of  humanity."  **• 

If  in  a  will,  or  in  a  deed  of  sale  to  another  master,  a 
condition  of  liberation  was  found,  it  was  always  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  a  manner  favourable  to  liberty.  Alexander 
Sevems  made  several  protective  laws  on  this  point.*** 
Uhertf,  once  obtained,  was  irrevocable.  A  freeman  conld 
never  IsU  back  into  slavery.  All  resenrea  which  might  be 
applied  to  his  mannmission  were  pronounced  void.  The 
full  and  complete  enjoy  meut  of  civil  rights  was  guaranteed 
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to  bim^  especially  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  free 
power  of  its  disposal.  Alexander  Sevems  and  Diocletian 

lessened  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  man  could  be 
legally  reduced  to  slavery.  Rigorous  penalties  were 
inliicted  on  those  who  stole  men  to  sell  them  for  slaves.^^ 
Thus  we  have  liberty  better  protected,  enfranchisement 
encoaraged,  the  condition  of  slaves  improTed,  the  power 
of  the  masters  curtailed.  This  progress  came  abont 
under  pagan  emperors  through  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
of  justice  and  humanity,  which  tended  to  transform  the 
laws  and  genei-al  disposition  of  civil  society. 

(1)  Sec  De  Rhocr,  Dtsxertationes  rfv?  efectu  TleVgionU  Christinncr  in 
Jurisprudent iam  Itonumam,  vol.  i.  Groniiigon,  17CG  (this  scholarly  work, 
uniortanately  not  completed,  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  dt'servets).  De 
Meysenbng,  De  Christiana  ReliffUmi$  vi  et  efectu  in  Jut  OiviUt  6dtim- 
fion,  1828,  4\  M.  Troj  long,  De  Vl^fluence  du  Christiam\<mr  sur  U  droit 
Civil  deg  Jlovxnim,  Paris,  1813.  (2)  Dio  Cassius,  1.  GS,  c.  1,  vol.  ii. 
p.  305.  Cf.  Lactaut.,  De  Hurt.  Persecut.,  c.  3,  Vol.  ii.  p.  187.  (3) 
Trajan'a  reply  to  Pliny,  Lz,  Sp*  98,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  (4)  See  Flav. 
Vi  iM^c,  Vit'X  Saturini,  c.  8,  a  very  obscure  passnf^e,  taken  from  some 
writiug  of  Plilci-'on,  Adrian's  fn^edman.  Scriptt.  Hist.  Art^  ,  vol.  ii.  p. 
23-4.  (5)  bpart.,  Adr„  c.  25  ;  lb.,  vol  i.  p.  27.  (Gj  lb.,  c.  22,  p. 
23.  (7)  Lamprid.,  AL  Sev.,  c.  43;  lb.,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  (8)  Just 
^fart.,  Apil.  1.  c.  69,  p.  84.  The  Latin  original  of  Uusedietwill  be 
found  ai'.  Kutin.,  Hint.  Eccl.  c.  \i,  p.  65.  (U)  "  .  .  •  absque 
pracypto  im;  cratoris." — Hieron  ,  De  Virit  III.,  c.  19,  p.  S6.  (10) 
Orosius  aftirins  that  Justin,  by  bis  apology  "made  him  lenient  towards 
the  Christians"  (VII.  14.  p.  I'.ll).  (llj  Pi^'.,  XLVIII.  tit.  19,1.  30. 
Jul.  Paul.,  Sfntetit.  Hec»'pt<e,  V.  tit.  21,  92.  (12)  Euseb.,  Hi*t.  EccL,  IV. 
c.  23,  p.  143.  Cf.  August.,  De  Civit.  Dei.  XVIII.  62,  yol.  tu.  p.  404. 
(13)  See  Appendix,  Note  2.  (14)  •*  Boni  prindpeeBomani."— TertalL, 
ApoL,  c.  5,  p.  23  ;  Lactant.,  De  Mart,  rersccnt.,  c.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
(15)  TtrtuU.,  Ad  Scap.,  c.  4,  p.  71.  (IG)  Aul.  Spart.,  Carac.,  o,  1 ; 
Seriptt.  Hist.  Auri.,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  (17)  Dio  Caasius,  1.  77,  ©.  18,  toI. 
ii.  p.  415.  (18j  There  were  now  no  more  peneeutions  for  some  timo 
except  in  Africa.  Cf.  Tertull.,  Ad  Scap.,  p.  C9.  (19i  See  below.  In 
revenge  Caracalla  had  Papinian  killed.  (20)  See  Ueyue,  "  De  Ales. 
Severe,  Religioncs  Miscellaueas  probante  "  ;  see  bis  Oputeula  Acad.,  OAi- 
tingen,  vol.  vi.  p.  169  ff.  (21)  Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev„  o.  29,  48,  61; 
Scrip]>t.  ni.<t.  Aufj.,  vol.  1.  pp  '^'^^^  '-^W,  'i'^G.  (22)  Ih  .  c.  49.  p.  294. 
it  has  been  thought,  in  consequence  of  this  incident,  that  Alexander 
SeveniB  waa  a  Chnatian  ;  others  again  have  made  him  a  Onostle.  See 
JabloBski.  "Dissert,  de  Alex.  Severo,  ChriHtiiinorum  Facris  per  On'-^sticoe 
iniUato,"  in  hit  Optucula,  Leyden,  1809,  vol  it.  p.  88  fl.      (28)  £aaeb.. 
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JTist.  Eecl,  VII.  34,  p.  232.  (24)  Oros.,  TO.  20,  p.  513.  (25) 
Easeb.,  VIII.  1,  p.  291.  (26)  Euscb..  Vita  Const.,  II.  50,  61,  p.  467  ; 
JlisL  Ecel.,  Ylll.  to  X.,  p.  291  ff.  Lactant.,  De  Mort.  Fertecut.,  o.  7  fL, 
yoL  iL  p,  m  n.  (27)  "...  Jinii  iniqaitotM 
Gains,  III.  §  25,  p.  215.  (21)  "...  Nec  nostri  gaeculi  est  ,  , 
—To  Pliny,  X.  Ep.  'J8,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  (29)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberins, 
Valerius  Messaiiuus  was  able  to  say :  "  Mach  of  the  harshness  of  the 
MMinto  had  givai  place  to  batter  and  happier  prineiplea."— Tadt« 
Ann.,  m.  34,  toL  L  p.  168.  (80)  Dig.,  1.  L  tit.  1, 1.  3.  (31)  E.  g., 
in  tho  ndei  eommiisum.  TTlp.,  tit,  XXV.  §  1,  p.  83.  (32)  See 
Appendix,  Note  3  on  Ulpian.  (33)  "  Pietatis  intuitu  ..." 
••fiomanitaliaiBtaifta  .  .  .  D^.,  XXZIV.  tit.  1,  1.  U;  XL.  tit. 
4,  I.  4.  (84)**  .  .  •  Dcaidefif  oatnnUi  ratio/^—Panl.  Dig.,  L. 
tit.  17,  1.  85.  (85)  "...  hnmanior  interpretatio.  "-  D»>7-, 
XXVm.,  tit.  4, 1.  8.  (30)  "  In  re  dubia  benigniorem  interpretalionem 
seqni,  non  minus  jnstnm  est,  quam  tntius."— lib.  L.  tit.  17.  1.  192. 
See,  too,  Marcian,  Dig.,  XLVIII.  tit  9.  1  5.  (37)  E  g.  Dig.,  XXV.  tit. 
3, 1.  5.  (38)  Papinian:  "In  multis  juris  nostri  articulis  deterior  est 
conditio  feminamm,  quam  masoulorum." — Dig.,  1.  tit.  5, 1.  9.  (39) 
JHg,^  XXIII.  tit.  2,  1. 19.  (40)  *•  Mor  does  the  system  of  law  allow 
that  a  son  be  forced  against  his  will  to  take  a  wife.  Wherefore  thou  art 
not  hindered,  so  long  as  no  precept  of  the  law  be  infringed,  from 
xnarrring  whomsoever  thou  wilt ;  provided  only  that,  in  contracting  such 
mamage,  the  father's  conaant  be  glfeB."— Corp.  Jmr,^  T*  lit.  4,  1.  IS. 
(41)  "  .  .  .  Si  indignum  moribos,  vel  torpem  •poOMlBl  ei  pater 
ehgat."— Ulpian,  Dig.,  XXUI.  tit.  1,  L  12.  (42)  "  .  .  .  Patri 
persnadetar  ne  aoerbe  patriam  potestatem  ezeroeat." — Dig.,  XUn.  tit. 
M,  1. 1,  S  5.  (48)  **  If  thy  wife  be  kepi  al  hooia  hf  ber  parents  against 
her  will,  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  on  thy  appeal,  shall  bring  the 
woman  into  coort,  and  in  accordance  with  her  wiah  shall  gratify  thy 
dedie.**— C^.  Jiar.,  T.  HI.  4,  L IL  (44)  •<  .  .  .  Kova  hisradStaa.*' 
— r>///  ,  XXXVin.  tit.  17,  1.  1.  (45)  Corp.  Jur.,  VIII.  tit.  48,  1.  6. 
^46)  M.  Lfiboulaye,  Jtechfrchei  tur  la  Condition  Civile  et  Politique  dei 
Femmes.  Paris,  1848,  p.  40.  (47)  Corp.  Jur,,  V.  tit.  24,  1.  1.  (48) 
"  Fonniquam  suin  mm  videtar  ease,  nl  pndieltlaa  vir  ab  vjun  ezigat, 
qWB  ipse  dod  exhibet ;  qass  res  potest  et  Timm  daamate,  non  ob  eom- 
pensationera  mutui  criminis,  rem  inter  ntrumqne  oomponere,  vel  eaa> 
sam  facti  toilere.'* — Ap.  August.,  De  Cotn.AduU.f  IL  8,  vol.  vi.  p.  299 ; 
Codam  Onaerkmm^  XIV.  Itt.  8,  L  1,  ed.  Haencl,  Bono,  1848,  qto.  p,  4S. 
(49)  Cf.  Hieron.,  Ev,  77,  yniL  i.  p.  459.  (50)  Sodalitas  podieiti« 
eervandie. — Ap.  Orelli,  vol.  i.  p.  418,  No.  2401.  (51)  Corp.  Jur  ,  Y. 
lit.  4,  1. 1^,  tit.  27,  L  1.  (52)  Ci.  M.  Troplong,  p.  259 ;  M.  WaUon, 
5Poi  iii.  p.  471.  (53)  Ib.0P-  54.  (54)  "...  qoam  male  eontra  . 
pietatem  afficiebat.— Dt^.,  UXVII.  tit.  12, 1.  5.  (58)  "  Quod  latronis 
magis  quam  patris  jure  enm  interfecit." — Dip.,  XLVni.  tit.  9,  1.  5. 
2L  Wallon  (Lc.)  thinks  this  instances  an  exception  which  seems  to  prove 
tiiallhefiglilof  Ullhig  onela  ebild  was  slffl  racognised,  nd  tbal  thia 
father  was  only  punished  for  killing,  not  as  a  father,  but  as  a  brigand. 
I'.ut  what  difference  Bhould  there  bo  Ijetween  these  two  modes  of  killing? 
To  us  it  would  rather  appear  as  if  the  legislator  meant  that  this  father 
waapmiiihadlarbBlimif  toii»d8lii8  loii  Uka  a  brigand  iMtaad  of  » 
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father;  especially  mny  this  be  inferred  from  the  comment  a'lded  by 
Marciau.      (56)     Nam  patria  potestas  in  pietate  debet,  pon  in  atro» 
eitate,  oonnistere,'*  1.  e.      (57)  "  Aeiias  remediuni.'' — Dig. ,  XLVIIL  tit. 
8,  1.  2.    Law  of  Alex.  SeTems,  227.    Corj).  Jur.,  Vlli.  tit.  47.  1.  3. 
Already  in  the  time  of  the  jurisconsult  Paulus  the  ri^lil  of  killing  one'i 
child  had  been  done  away  with ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  thing  of  tho 
past :  *<  qooB  et  aooid«re  lioebat**»Dt>.,  lib.  XXm.  tit.  9, 1.  II.  (68) 
**  In  our  opinion  not  only  is  that  man  a  mnrdercr  who  suffocates  liia 
cliiM,  but  ho  also  who  exposes  it  in  some  public  place  to  attract  a  pity 
which  he  does  not  feel  himself."— D^.,  XXV.  tit.  3. 1.  4.      (59)  Pha.. 
X.  Epp,  71, 73,  ToL  ii.  pp.  lU,  116.      (60)  934.   Corp.  Jmr.,  Vm.  tit. 
52,1.  1.       (61)  Corp.  Jur.,  VH.  tit.  16,  1.  1.    Dig.,  XX.  tit.  3.  1.5. 
(62)  Corp.  Jur.,  IV.  tit.  43,  1.  1.       {(VA)  Law  of  Antonine,  161  ;— o[ 
Septimius  Sevcrus,  197:  "Si  patrem  tuum  officis  debite  prooiemeris. 
paternaut  pietatam  tibi  non  denegabit." — Corp.,  /nr.,  Y.  tit.  35, 1. 8, 4. 
(64)  '*In  malieres  plena  est  injurite   .   .   .   Cur  cnim  poianiam  non 
habeat  mnUer  ? ''-De  Jtep.,  III.  7,  ed.  Lemaire,  301.      (65)  M.  La- 
boidaye,  O.  c.  p.  2d  ff.      (66)  Inttit.,  II.  tit.  13.    M.  Laboulaye,  pp.  19, 
99.      (67)  M.  TroploDg,  p.  364.      (68)   I  think  alio  tliat  ohiMm,  afw 
though  they  are  not  in  the  power  of  their  parents,  ought  to  be  supported 
by  them,  and  that  reciprocally  the  children  oupht  to  support  their 
parents   .    .    .   And  it  is  better  tliat  the  judge  should  interpose  oa 
both  Bides,  so  m  to  aMist  mora  effeotnaUy  the  wants  o(  ■ome  and  tibe 
WMtkoess  of  others;  and,  although  this  matter  proceeds  from  equity  and 
family  affection,  the  judge  ought  to  weigh  well  the  desires  of  each  party." 
— Ditj.t  XXV.  tit.  3,  L  5.      (69)  *'Pareutum  neces^tatibus  liberos 
aQcomrero  jnstimi  est.**— Corp.  JW.,  Y.  tit.  35, 1.  1,  9.      (70)  **Beivier- 
entiam  debitam  exhibere  matri    .     .         Laesa  pit  tas   .    .    .  " 
VaUrian,  2o9,  Corp.  Jur.,  VIIL  tit.  47.  1.  4.  5.       (71)  Anrel.  Victor, 
Epit.,  c.  12,  p.  171.       (72)  A  medal  struck  in  Nerva's  third  oonsal*te, 
A.]>.  97,  npreeentt  him  as  stretehxng  out  hi*  right  hand  over  a  littla  boy 
and  girl.— Eckhel,  P.  11.  vol.  vi.  p.  408.      (73)  Dio  Cassias,  L  68,  o.  5, 
vol.  ii.  p.  307.       (74)  Plin.,  PanetJ.,  c.  28,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.       (75)  A 
medal  of  the  year  103  a.d.,  represents  him  stretching  out  his  right  arm 
towards  a  woman  with  two  little  children. — Eckhel,  P.  II.  vol.  vi.  p.  494. 
There  are  several  medals  of  his  reign  with  the  inscription,  Alimenta 
Italijc."    An  inscription  found  at  Araeria  shows  the  pratitude  to  Trajan 
felt  by  the  "  pueri  puellaeque  Ulpiani." — Oreili,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  No.  3,363. 
(76)  This  is  a  large  bronze  tablet.   It  was  found  in  1747,  eighteen  milos 
from  Piacenza,  and  published  first  by  Muratori.  "  Exemplar  tabula) 
Trajanffi  pro  pueris  et  puellis  aliment,  n  ipubl.  Volloi.itiuui  in  Itali.* 
institutis."    Flor.  1749  fol. ;  thon  by  Wolf,  "  Von  cinor  unlden  Stiftun^ 
Trajan's.'*   Berl.  1808,  qto.— A  MOond  bronze  tablet  of  this  deecripUon 
was  found,  in  18:52.  noar  Benevento ;  it  is  in  the  same  stvlc  as  that  of 
Veleia ;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  made  to  Trajan  by  the   '*  Ligures 
Btebiani."     (Published  by  Henzen,  Tabula  alim,  Bahianorum^  Borne, 
1846.)      (77)  Plin.,  Paiug.,  c.  36,  38,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166, 168.      <7S)  PUn., 
I.  Ep.  8;  VIII.  Kp.  IS,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  236;  and  the  inscription  mentioned 
above.       (710  Ilenzen,  O.  c.  p.  7.       (80)  This  seems  to  be  a  natural 
inference  from  an  inscription  in  honour  of  L.  Caaariot,  who  ia  stylsd 
"  Peounia  aliment«ii«  dsfsnsor  «t  owmtor  annona  popolo  pnsbiUi.*'^ 
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Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  No.  3,908.  (81)  Dig.,  XXXIV.  tit.  1,  1.  14. 
182)  Spartianus,     Vita  Hadr.,"  o.  7 ;  Scriptt.  Hut.  Aug.,  toI.  1.  p.  9. 

(83)  Capitol.,  "Ant.  Pino.,"  o.  8;  SeripU,  HUt.  Aug.,  yo\,  i.  p.  43. 

(84)  Capitol.,  "  M.  Aur,,"  c.  7  ;  1.  c,  p.  55.  (85)  ().  c,  c.  26,  p.  73. 
(86|  EokheU  P.  II.  vol.  vii.  pp.  22,  2G,  40.  Tho  bass  relief  represents  the 
**diva  Faustina  junior,"  and  approaching  her  a  procession  of  yoang 
fttmAAmm^m  (he  empr6M  holds  in  her  hand  a  vase,  from  which  she  seems 
to  pour  forth  her  favours  into  the  lap  of  the  foremost  maiden. — Zoi-ga, 
Li  btuii-rilievi  antichi  di  Roma^  vol.  i.  p.  154.  (87)  Lamprid., Alex. 
8eT.,"  c.  67  ;  in  Scriptt.  HUt.  Aug.^  vol  i.  p.  301.  (88)  As  for  example 
bj  Gommodus :  By  the  laviihnoBs  of  his  loznry  he  had  drained  the 
treasury." — Lamprid.,  Comm.,  c.  16;  in  0.  c,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  (80) 
**Even  the  scanty  alms>money,  which  Trajan  first  grauted,  and  had 
been  owing  for  nine  years,  he  refused,  being  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame. 
J.  Capit.,  "  Perkin.,"  c.  9  ;  Seriptt.  Hist.  Auff,,  Tol.  i.  p.  126.  (90»  Dig., 
Z.  tit.  6,  1.  3.  (91)  Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev.,  c.  37  ;  O.c,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 
(92)  "By  natural  law  all  men  are  born  free;  as  far  aa  the  civil  is  eon- 
cemed,  slaves  coont  for  nothing  :  not  so,  however,  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  because,  as  far  aa  tho  natural  law  is  concerned,  all  men  are 
equal."— /)ii7.,  I.  tit.  1,  1.  4;  L.  tit.  17,  1.  32.  (93)  •»  Sorvitutem  mor- 
talitati  fere  oomparamns.— Dt'i;.,  I.  tit.  17,  1.  209.  (94)  "Contra 
naliiram  .  .  .  eonstitutio  juris gentimn. — Dt (7.,  I.  tit.  5, 1.4.  (95) 
HonatriotB  the  harsher  penalties  of  the  masters,  because  it  is  moat 
important  to  themselves,  "  that  assistance  should  not  be  refused  to  thoso 
who  justly  claim  it,  against  crueltv,  starvation,  or  unsuff arable  wrong." 

(96)  Gaius  gives  a  liks  reason  for  ins  mitigation  of  the  sIsTes*  oondition. 
*•  For  we  ought  not  to  use  our  authotil^  Wtonfl^,  just  as  spemUhrifts  are 
not  allowed  the  control  of  their  own  possessions."— I.  §  53,  p.  25. 

(97)  ML  Spart.,  "  Hadr.,"  c.  18;  in  Scrtptt.  Uttt.  Aug.,  vol.  1.  p.  20. 

(98)  Dig.,  I.  tit.  6, 1.  1.  2.  (99)  Dig.,  XLVni.  tit.  8, 1. 1,  §  2.  (100) 
Sneton.,  Claud.,  c.  25,  p.  238.  IHg.,  XL.  tit  8,  I.  2.  (101)  Din.,  I. 
tit.  6,  1.  2.  (102)  In  208  a.d.,  Corp.  Jur.,  II.  tit.  12,  1.  10.  (108) 
Dig.,  VU.  tit.  1,  L  15,  §  1.  See  M.  WaUon,  vol.  iii.  p.  62.  (104)  See, 
foraiample,  Corp.  Jur.,  IV.,  tit  56,  L  2.  (105)  Seneca,  De  CUm.,  I. 
18,  vol.  li.  p.  26.  (106)  Dig.,  I.  tit.  6,  1.  2 ;  tit.  12,  1.  1.  (107) 
Seneca.  De  Denef.,  III.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.— Cf.  Dig.,  I.  tit.  12, 1.  1 ;  and 
XUI.  tit.  7, 1.  24,  i  'd.  (108)  See  M.  Wallon,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  (109) 
'*Infami  injnria  alfoeto8.'*~Di9.,  I.  tit.  6, 1. 1.  2.  (110)  Dig.,  XLYIU. 
til.  9,  L  5.  (Ill)  Cap.  1, 1 16,  p.  8.  (112)  Jul.  Capit..  "M.  Aur.,** 
c.  11,  in  Scriptt.  Hitt.  Aun.,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  (113)  The  Petronian  law, 
Dig.,  XLVIII.  tit.  8,  \.  11,  %  2.  (114)  "...  causa  nou  prte- 
■titnta.— iEI.  Spart.,  "Hadr.,"  o.  18;  SeripH.  Bi§t.  Aug.,  vol.  !.  p.  20. 
(lis)  Ho  adds,  "  sine  judioio.*'  It  is  only  by  a  public  tentence  that  a 
criminal  slave  could  be  condemned  to  the  circus.— D}<7.,  XVIII.  tit.  1. 1. 
42  ;  XLVIII.  tit.  8. 1. 11.  (110)  Jul.  Capit.,  "  M.  Aur.,"  c.  11 ;  Scriptt. 
HUL  Aug.,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  Dio  Oaseins,  1. 71,  e.  99,  toI.  i.  p.  846.  (117) 
Beo  the  Comment,  of  Godefr.  on  the  Cod.  Thcod.,  IX.  tit.  7,  1.  3. 

118)  Sneton.,  Damit.,  0.  8.  p.  381.       (119)  M.  Aur.,  c.  1,  §  16,  p.  8. 

120)  Lamprid.,  "  Al.  Sev.,"  0.  24 ;  Scriptt.  Hist.  Aug.,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

121)  AomL  Yiotor,  Dt  C«taHtaf,  0.  28.  p.  194.  (122)  JBL  Spart., 
•*  Hadr.,**  0. 18 ;  SariptL  BUt,  Aug,,  toL  i  p.  20.  Ako  Dioolotian,  D^., 
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XLTIII.  tit.  18,  1.  1,  §§  1,  2.  (123)  UlpiAD,  Fragm.,  tit.  20,  §  16,  p. 
01.  (124)  M.  Wailon,  vol.  iiL  p.  67  fl.  (12o)  See  the  iuschplionfi 
giTMi  by  M.  WiDoB,  TOl.  iia.  p.  478  fl.  (126)  If.  Wailon,  ?dL  iiL  p. 
67  flf.  (127)  Corp.  Jnr.,  IX.  tit.  47,  1.  4.  (128)  "HumaniUtii 
intuitu."— Dii^.,  XL.  tit.  4,  !.  4.  (129)  Corp.  Jur.,  IV.  tit.  57.  M. 
Wailon,  Tol.  iii.  p.  75  il.  (130)  Corp,  Jur.,  III.  tit.  15, 1. 2.  M.  Walloa. 
toL  iiL  p.  08  ff. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PfiOOBXSS  OV  IMPSOTXJISNT  IN  XHJB  hkm  DUBINO  TBS 

OHBisiux  rasioD  or  tbi  ninBi. 

§  1.  Th0  Empmnv  io  Tkeodo$iu8* 

As  we  were  imeble  to  eitribate  the  advttnoe  of  the  phi« 
loBophen  in  mml  Inith  to  a  progreesiTe  daboratioa  of 
tlie  anoieiit  ajstemst  so  we  osnnot  see  in  the  improve- 

ment  of  the  laws  daring  the  pagan  period  a  simple^ 
natoral  progress  of  legislation  itself;  it  is  evidently  the 
result  of  another  cause. 

The  infiexible  rigour  of  the  ancient  principles,  which 
subjected  eTeiTthiiig  to  the  State  and  to  the  citisen,  and 
which,  even  Ibr  lam,  knew  nothing  higher  than  strict 
law,  did  not  contain  tibe  germs  of  rach  a  progress.  ThiB 
principles  of  harsh  egdsm  had  to  be  replaced  by  others 
which,  working  slowly  and  secretly,  blended  with  the 
ancient  laws  and  softened  them,  by  introducing  the 
motives  of  humanity  and  natural  justice.  That  which 
was  foreseen  and  taught  by  the  philosophers  who  came 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity^  was  gradnaUy 
realised  in  fiu^ts.  Oostom  still  resisted^  bnt  l^fisktion, 
in  advance  of  cnstom,  began  to  respect  hnraan  personality, 
and  to  surrouud  it  with  tutelary  safeguards.  A  new 
spirit  was  found  in  civd  society,  the  basis  of  which  was 
being  insensibly  transformed. 

Tlds  infiaenoe  on  Boman  law  was  interrupted  after  the 
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time  of  Alexander  Severas.  SeditionSi  tomoltP,  the 
deepofcism  of  asnrpers,  the  general  decay  of  the  Empire, 

all  hindered  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  Under  these  tyrant:* 
law  had  no  longer  any  authority,  jurisprudence  was 
powerless.  If  some  jaristSj  faithful  to  better  traditions, 
decided  in  favour  of  jnstice  and  law,  they  mcarred  the 
hatred  of  the  emperors,  who  silenced  them  by  death  or 
exile.^  It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  oentarj  that 
Diocletian,  haying  felt  the  power  of  the  new  fselings, 
undertook  again  the  work  of  reform.  Along  with  the 
Antonines  and  Alexander  Severus,  he  prepared  for  the 
great  era  of  the  fourth  century. 

From  this  time  the  progress  under  Christian  emperors 
was  more  manifest  and  general*  Ruling  prinoiples  ware 
laid  down  by  oonscienoe.  Obedience  was  no  longer 
given  to  an  unacknowledged,  mysterious  influence,  but 
there  was  a  real  and  sincere  desire  to  bring  civil  laws 
into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  It  is 
no  longer  the  contested  though  irresistible  power  of  a 
persecuted  or  barely  tolerated  religion;  it  is  the  vie* 
torious  Church  accomplishing  her  work  of  benevolence, 
giving  advice  through  her  ministers,  and  communicating 
her  desires  and  wishes  to  the  ehiefs  of  the  empire 
through  the  bishops. 

It  has  been  thought  tliat  the  changes  in  civil  legisla- 
tion, commencing  with  the  Christian  emperors,  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  oharity ;  for  they  say 
there  was  in  this  period  still  too  much  despotism  and 
intolerancet  too  much  injustice  and  cruelty^  to  permit  the 
realization  of  the  love  which  Ghrist  commanded  to  His 
disciples  ;  that  there  were  other  causes  which  induced 
a  modification  of  the  hiws,  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Cooatantinople,  the  strengthening  of  imperial 
authority,  the  concentration  of  power  in  one  alone.* 
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Bat  the  effects  we  attribnte  to  charity  cannot  be  referred 

to  these  last  causes,  which  would  have  introduced  totally 
different  results  into  legislation.  Further,  we  must  not 
forget  that  charity  is  a  principle  which  can  only  progress 
slowly.  A  free  and  personal  sentiment  can  only  conqner 
the  world  as  it  enters  indmdoal  hearts.  This  is  not  done 
by  force;  this  gentle  quiet  Tirtae  carries  off  its  peaoefnl 
▼ictories  through  persnasion. 

We  must  uot  therefore  be  astonished  if  its  full  results 
were  not  immediately  produced,  but  we  can  no  longer 
doubt  its  influence.  It  strove  through  several  centuries 
with  the  pagan  spirit,  which  was  too  maoh  in  accordance 
with  the  natoral  tendencies  of  man  to  be  quickly 
banished  from  the  manners  of  a  society  which  had 
become  Christian  in  name.  To  deny  the  intention  of  the 
Christian  emperors  to  conform  the  laws  to  the  charity 
and  respect  taught  by  Christ,  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
evidence  of  facts.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  circumstances 
they  were  liable  to  look  on  the  Christian  only  as  the 
citisen,  as  formerly  the  citiaen  only  had  been  looked 
on  as  man ;  but  this  idea  of  an  age  when  the  two  prin- 
ciples were  still  at  strife,  did  not  prevent  the  evangelfc 
spirit  from  entering  more  and  more  into  civil  society  and 
profoundly  modifying  its  organic  elements. 

The  example  of  him  who  tirst  brought  Christianity  to 
the  throne  proves  clearly  what  has  just  been  said  as  to 
the  intention  of  the  Christian  emperors  to  bring  legisla- 
tion into  harmony  with  the  new  morality.  Even  before 
his  conversion,  Constantino  showed  that  he  had  juster 
feelings.  He  was  a  believer  i[i  the  neo-platonio  syncretism 
of  his  time,  which  acknowledged  only  one  God,  mani- 
fested to  men  in  different  ways^  and  worshipped  under 
different  names.^  These  pious  tendencies,  though  still 
very  indefinite,  led  him  in  early  life  to  iodine  towards 
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the  ideas  and  moral  precepts  of  ChristiaDity.  To  this 
may  perhaps  be  added  the  inflnenoe  o£  his  mother, 
Helena^  as  well  as  that  of  Laotanti'os,  to  whom  lie 
entnisted  the  edacation  of  his  son  abont  81 3.   To  pat  an 

end  to  persecution,  in  accordance  with  his  syncretistic 
tendencies,  he  wished  to  establish  absolute  religions 
liberty.  After  812  all  Christian  ministers  were  exempted 
from  all  mnnioipal  burdens,  and  enjoyed  the  same 
privileges  as  pagan  priests.^  In  the  following  year  he 
published  at  Milan,  conjointly  with  Licinins,  1^  oele> 
brated  edict  which  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to 
Christians  as  well  as  to  the  followers  of  all  other  forms 
of  faith.^  About  the  same  time  he  authorized  the  en- 
franchisement of  slaves  in  the  churches.*  In  821  he 
permitted  the  gift  of  legacies  to  religions  bouses,^  sent 
considerable  help  to  the  African  clergy,^  and  ordered 
the  general  observance  of  Sunday.' 

At  the  same  time  he  still  continued  to  observe  pagan 
rites,  but  the  favours  he  granted  to  the  Church  turned 
the  defenders  of  the  ancient  national  worship  into  his 
enemies.  They  attached  themselves  to  Licinias,  whilst 
the  Christians  supported  Constantine,  so  that  the  strife 
between  the  two  oompetitors  for  the  Bmpire  became  » 
stmggle  between  paganism  and  Gbristianity.  IHcinins 
was  overcome,  and  Constantino  openly  and  definitely 
declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  After 
his  conversion  political  reasons  compelled  him  still 
to  respect  the  privileges  of  pagan  priests.^^  He  even 
retained  the  title  of  sovereign  pontifiL^^  He  allowed  the 
pagans  to  enjoy  religions  libertyj  bat  Tigoroosly  at- 
tempted to  suppress  their  immoral  rites.  He  destroyed 
the  temples  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  which  were  dedicated 
to  an  impure  form  of  worship,  and  his  soldiers  dispersed 
the  infamous  priests  who  served  there.^^ 
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The  biographers  of  Constantiiie  tell  ns  that  when  he 
became  a  Christian,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  laws 

into  greater  conformity  with  Christianity ;  and  we  soon 
see  proof  of  this."  His  efforts  related  principally  to 
personal  right,  he  attempted  to  break  through  pagan 
legislation^  which^  although  somewhat  improTed,  still 
weighed  heavily  on  certain  plasses.  We  can  recognise 
in  his  measures  the  principles  of  equity,  natural  equality, 
and  protection  for  the  oppressed,  which  Lactantias  has 
pointed  out  with  so  much  warmth  and  discernment  in 
his  Divine  Institutions. 

If  this  emperor  could  not  amend  everything,  it  was 
because  there  was  a  vigorous  spirit  in  pagan  society 
which  obstinately  opposed  him.  We  should  be  wrong 
to  expect  a  new  code  from  him.  The  time  was  not  yet 
come  to  bestow  a  complete  and  fundamental  revision 
upon  the  whole  heritage  of  Roman  law.  A  son  of  his 
age,  he  did  as  much  as  could  be  done,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  further  reforms  by  giving  the  bishops  the 
power  of  protecting  the  weak,  and  of  arbitrating  in 
civil  disputes.  He  thus  placed  by  the  side  of  lay  juris- 
prudence a  power  which  was  then  useful  in  correcting 
it,  and  further  strengthening  the  power  of  Christian 
equity.^* 

Tlio  progress  was  continued  under  his  successors,  each 
one  contributing  a  share  to  the  transformation  of  civil 
law.  The  movement  was  only  stopped  temporarily 
under  Julian  the  Apostate.  This  emperor  was  influenced 
by  the  religion  he  renounced.  A  Christian  until  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  retained  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity 
in  his  memory.  Notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  the 
Church,  he  could  not  uproot  the  germs  which  his  early 
education  had  planted  in  his  heart.  He  knew  that  there 
is  an  original  relationship  between  men/*^  that  liberty 
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or  oatward  alaverj  is  of  no  imporfcanoe,  if  the  state  of 
Boal  does  not  correspond.^'   From  this  he  dednoed  the 

duties  of  kindness  to  everybody,  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  help  for  enemies,  although  this  is  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion/'  Even  prisoners  must  be  treated  with 
moderation.  J ustice,"  he  says,  "  does  not  exclude 
humanity^  it  is  better  to  treat  criminals  with  kindness  in 
order  tbtt  nnjnstlj  condemned  men  may  share  it^  rather 
than  to  be  harsh  to  the  innocent  with  the  excuse  of  not 
being  always  able  to  discern  the  guilty  who  deserve  no 
mercy." 

He  saw  with  bitter  regret  Uiat  the  Christians  were 
more  humane  than  the  worshippers  of  the  ancient  gods, 
and  that  their  charity  and  purity  of  life  were  the  most 
powerful  means  of  spreading  their  opinions.   In  his  Tain 

efforts  to  restore  polytheism,  he  desired  that  the  pagan 
priests  should  follow  the  example  of  "  the  impious 
Galileans."  He  also  ordered  the  high  priest  of  Galatia 
to  establish  hospitals  in  all  villages  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
whether  they  were  pagans  or  not;  *'  because,"  he  said, 
''it  is  disgraceful  that  our  poor  should  be  supported 
by  Christian  philanthropy."  He  sent  80,000  measures  of 
wheat  and  6,000  of  wine  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 
He  even  ordered  that  those  who  lived  in  the  country 
should  give  their  earliest  fruit  as  an  offering  to  them,  i^ 
imitation  of  the  oblations  and  collections  in  the  charches.^^ 
He  introduced  the  nse  of  certificates  for  poor  travellers, 
such  as  those  with  which  Christians  kept  np  their  fra- 
ternal union  and  recommended  one  another  to  strangers.^* 
Lastly,  as  if  paganism  could  suflSce  for  the  moral  regener- 
ation of  men,  he  ordered  the  priests  to  give  exhortations 
to  the  people,  as  the  Christian  preachers  did  ;  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  a  sober  and  simple  life,  without  cruel 
or  lioentions  amusements.   Julian  also  required  that  they 
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Bhould  go  neither  to  the  theatre  nor  to  the  circas.'^ 
This  was  remarkable,  as  it  was  one  of  the  daties  of  the 
pagan  pontiffs  to  preside  at  the  spectacles. 

These  attempts  were  powerless;  it  was  im])05:sible  to 
endow  paganism  with  a  spirit  completely  foreign  to  its 
nature.  The  practice  of  charity  requires  more  than 
philosophical  considerations,  or  the  jealous  imitation  of 
a  detested  sect ;  and.  to  preach  a  holy  and  pare  life  a 
principle  is  needed,  which  is  found  neither  in  the  morality 
of  the  sages  nor  in  the  fables  of  the  gods.  Julian  was 
coldly  seconded  by  the  advisers  of  the  pagan  reaction 
who  opposed  all  concession  to  the  new  spirit,  and  therefore 
he  was  unable  to  lay  down  any  law  in  accordance  with 
his  beautiful  maxims.  Amongst  the  numerous  oon« 
stitntions  which  emanated  from  him,  there  is  not  e^en 
one  which  is  associated  with  the  progress  of  equity  and 
the  emancipation  of  natural  justice.'^  His  work  perished 
with  him.  The  new  ideas  had  outrun  paganism,  with 
which  they  could  never  be  reconciled  ;  the  people  escaped 
from  it  more  completely  day  by  day,  to  be  re-united  round 
the  cross  of  Christ. 

The  progress  of  legislation  was  resumed  under  Julian's 
snccessors.  Until  the  dose  of  the  Western  Empire  the 
emperors  continued  to  apply  the  Ghristian  spirit  to  the 
laws  and  social  relations,  completing  and  extending  what 
CJoDStantiue  had  begun.  But  placed  on  the  confines  of 
two  civilizations,  they  submitted  to  the  necessities  of  this 
difficult  position.  Sometimes  we  see  them  advance  with 
wonderful  hardihood,  sometimes  they  seem  to  draw  back 
and  partly  undo  the  work  of  Oonstantine  and  his  pre- 
decessors. The  struggle  between  the  Christian  and 
pagan  spirit  was  full  of  chances  and  sudden  changes. 
The  one  prevailed  only  slowly  over  the  other,  which 
r^pretfuUy  yielded  the  ground  over  which  it  had  reigned 
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for  oentoriesy  and  whose  traces  were  still  long  Tisible, 
both  m  the  codes  and  in  the  cnstoms. 

Valentiniau  III.,  by  a  constitution  of  426  a.d.,  enforceU 
the  written  laws  of  the  jurisconsults  of  the  third  century, 
although  the  greater  number  of  these  eminent  men  were 
the  first  to  introdace  hamanitj  into  legisktion  and  to 
refer  strict  law  to  natural  jastice.  It  was  then  an 
anachronism.  This  was  therefore  a  retrograde  step  in* 
stead  of  an  advance.^^ 

The  theology  of  the  early  ages  had  reduced  neither 
Christian  morality  nor  dogma  to  a  system.  We  hare 
often  been  astonished  at  the  absence  of  a  methodical 
work  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Churchy  although  it  maj  be 
explained  by  very  natural  circumstances.  It  is  the  aame 
with  jurisprudence:  no  one  dreamt  of  remodelling'  all 
the  laws  in  accordance  with  a  social  theory  brightened 
by  the  light  of  Christianity.  There  was  yet  no  Christian 
and  philosophic  science  of  justice.  The  code  named 
after  Theodosius  is  only  a  compiiation  of  the  laws 
and  decisions  of  Christian  emperors^  often  given  for 
special  cases.  It  is  not  a  creation  produced  all  at  once 
and  governed  by  one  principle ;  it  is  an  irregular  oollec* 
tion,  in  which  the  ancient  pagan  law  forms  a  singular 
mixture  with  Christian  justice  and  charity.  At  this  code 
we  must  stop.  Its  compilation  only  preceded  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  by  a  few  years.  ^  After  this  epoch 
a  new  society  was  formed,  and  the  great  work  of  fusion 
between  the  Roman,  Christian,  and  Germanic  elements 
commenced^  from  which  our  modem  dnlization  has 
arisen. 

After  these  general  considerations,  it  is  time  to  note 
the  applications  of  the  Cliristian  spirit  to  Roman  legisla- 
tion during  the  Christian  period  of  the  empire.  We 
shall  follow  the  same  lines  as  for  the  pagan  period. 
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§  2.  Women.  Marriage* 

I       The  regalations  of  the  emperors  in  respecfc  to  women 

are  not  numerous,  but  they  bear  the  mark  of  justice, 
I     which  proves  considerublo  progress  in  this  direction. 

It  was  not  the  result  of  an  illegitimate  and  unnatural 
emancipation^  hot  was  produced  by  a  feeling  of  human 
dignity  in  the  sex  preyioasly  despised  for  weakness,  but 
raised  by  the  Gospel  to  the  level  of  man. 

Constantino  broke  down  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
guardianship,  aud  decided  that  women  of  cultivated  mind 
and  irreproachable  conduct  attained  their  majority  at 
eighteen.  He  gave  them  the  same  right  as  men  for  the 
disposal  of  their  property,  except  that  they  might  not 
sell  their  lands  without  permission.^  At  the  same  time, 
with  delicate  respect  for  womanly  modesty,  he  prohibited 
them  calling  one  another  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  did 
not  wish  them  to  bo  present  at  the  deliberations  of  men.-* 
He  gave  to  mothers  the  rif^ht  of  succeediug,  conjointly 
with  the  agnates,  to  the  property  of  children  who  died 
before  them  ;  until  this  time  the  succession  had  belonged 
to  the  guardians  alone.  ^  The  successors  of  Gonstantine, 
Valens  in  369,  and  Valentinian  IIL  in  426,  snccessi\rely 
added  to  this  regulation,  bat  without  attaining  perfect 
equity;  the  last  step  was  taken  by  Justinian.^ 

Christian  legislation  only  slowly  acknowledged  the 
right  of  a  mother  to  the  guardianship  of  her  childreu  and 
their  property.  The  tradition  of  Boman  law,  that  it  was 
a  inasculine  duty  beyond  the  power  of  woman,*^  was  long 
in  passing  away.  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  390,  was  the 
first  who  gave  the  mother  a  certain  right  of  guardianship. 
He  gave  it  to  her  in  default  of  a  legitimate  guardian,  on 
condition  that  she  was  a  major  and  engaged  not  to  marry 
again.    This  was  a  wise  and  just  provision  at  that  time  ; 
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the  emperor  did  not  deprive  the  widow  of  liberty  to 
marry  agaiiij  bat  if  she  did  so^  she  most  give  up  tbe 
guardianship  of  her  first  children,  in  the  fear  that  their 
interests  might  suffer  if  she  again  became  a  mother.** 

The  law  progressed  more  rapidly  arid  energetically  in 
tlie  direction  of  securing  respect  for  woman  by  restrain- 
ing the  excesses  of  passion.  Even  in  a  society  converted 
to  Christianity^  the  violence  of  this  passion  over-ruled 
morality.  It  hindered  the  suppression  of  the  lupanars 
which  still  existed  in  the  Christian  empire.*^  The 
emperors  were  unable  to  suppress  them^  but  they  made 
generous  efforts  to  free  unhappy  women  from  the 
hands  of  the  wretches  who  sold  them  to  misery  and 
disgrace.  In  343  Constautius  forbade  them  to  sell 
Christian  slaves  to  any  but  Christian  masters.'^  He 
hoped  thus  to  save  them  from  idling  again  into  infamous 
hands,  and  hoped  also  that  if  bought  by  Christians  they 
might  be  saved  and  restored  through  the  love  of  Christ, 
lu  the  same  law  he  authorised  priests  and  all  Christians 
to  ransom,  even  with  force,  all  Christian  women  in 
danger  of  being  given  over  to  prostitution.  This  measure 
was  generalized  and  made  more  effective  a  little  later. 
The  owners  of  bad  houses  were  forbidden  to  impose  "the 
necessity  of  sinning "  on  either  their  servants  or  their 
daughters.  If  these  laid  a  complaint  before  the  judge, 
they  must  be  set  free  from  their  misery  "  ;  and  if  their 
master  detained  them  forcibl}',  he  was  to  be  severely 
punished Ko  female  Christian,  slave  or  tree,  could  be 
compelled  to  take  the  part  of  meretiHx  at  the  theatre ;  if 
a  slave,  she  was,  on  her  request,  immediately  enfran* 
chisod.^  In  439  Theodosius  IL  completely  suppressed 
the  profession  of  leno  in  Constantinople;  whoever 
attempted  tlie  prostitution  of  women  of  any  condition 
was  to  be  beaten  with  rods  and  driven  from  the  city.  The 
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emperor  deprived  the  pablio  lands  of  a  considerable 
reyenne  by  this  measnrej  bat  a  generous  man^  Florentias, 
the  Prefect  of  the  PrsBtorinm,  offered  to  make  good  the 
loss  to  the  treasury  from  his  private  fortune.**  Unhap- 
pily, neither  tho  law  of  Theodosius  nor  the  charity  of 
Florentius  were  successfol;  the  profession  and  the  tax 
continaed  to  exist. 

Bape  was  considered  in  pagan  society  rather  as  a  theft 
from  the  father  than  as  an  injury  to  the  girl^  and  was 
only  punished  if  the  snffering  party  demanded  it. 
Henceforward  the  law  pnnished  the  crime  with  death, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  outraged  one.  It  is 
true  that  the  h\ws  of  Constantino  aud  of  Jovian  which 
inflict  this  penalty  were  intended  for  the  special  protec- 
tion of  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  and  of  widows,  that  is 
of  the  deaconesses ;  ^  bnt  even  in  this  we  see  a  proof  of 
respect  for  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  woman.  These 
virgins  and  widows  freely  devoted  themselves  to  God. 
They  were  then  no  longer  under  the  father's  protective 
power,  and  would  have  been  consequently  abandoned  by 
pagan  law.  Christian  law,  on  the  other  hand,  took  them 
under  its  care  and  insured  their  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
the  life  which  they  had  chosen. 

Women  were  also  protected  in  the  conjugal  relation- 
ship. The  greatest  changes  were  made  in  legislation  in 
this  respect,  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  marriage 
ties  and  insuring  their  sanctity.  The  great  principles  of 
the  doctors  of  the  Church  are  incorporated  in  the  code, 
which  by  transforming  marriage  and  family  relationships, 
prepares  for  the  complete  transformation  of  society.^ 
The  old  law,  Pappia  Foppoea,  which  was  the  base  of 
Roman  legislation  in  this  respect,  was  abolished  by 
degrees.  It  deprived  celibates  and  those  who  had  no 
children  of  the  right  of  inheritance.     Constantine  re- 
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pealed  this  nnnataral  measare,  ''which  punished  aa  a 
orime  what  onght  to  be  considered  as  a  misfortune 
deserving  compassion/'  He  gave  to  marriage  the  liberty 

by  which  alono  it  can  become  an  intimate  and  holy  union. 
He  recognised  tbo  right  of  choice  in  both  man  and 
woman,  and  definitely  placed  the  affections  and  indivi- 
dual tastes  above  the  despotic  interest  of  the  State,  lie 
thus  carried  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the  new 
spirit  over  ancient  egoism.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  marriage  was  re- 
stricted by  prohibited  relationships  which  were  multi- 
plied by  Christian  law ;  but  this  was  a  wholesome 
restraint^  intended  to  bind  families  more  closely  together, 
whilst  purifying  the  love  which  their  members  had  for 
each  other.  The  prohibitions  fixed  by  ancient  Roman 
law  had  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the  time  of  Gonstantine 
terrible  disorder  prevailed  in  pagan  society.  The  license 
of  preceding  ages  had  disorganized  the  family  and  taken 
all  moral  meaning  from  marriage.** 

In  339  Constantino  revived  the  ancient  law  which 
forbade^  under  penalty  of  death,  the  marriage  of  uncle 
and  uieoe.*'  Soon  afterwards  he  prohibited  it  wiUi  m 
brother's  widow,  or  with  the  sister  of  the  deceased  first 
wife.^  Theodosins  the  Grc»t  even  forbade  the  union  of 
cousins.  The  children  of  such  marriages  were  considered 
illegitimate,  and  the  unions  themselves  punished  as  in- 
cestuous."*^ However,  notwithstanding  this  severity  of 
the  law,  a  resistance  was  ofiered  by  prevailing  customs 
which  it  was  difficult  to  overcome. 

In  marriage  itself  the  law,  whilst  maintaining  the 
submission  of  women,  introduced  civil  equality  between 
husband  and  wife.  It  enforced  fidelity  on  the  husband 
as  a  sacred  duty,  though  he  had  before  held  hinis^elf 
exempted.  To  establislkgouality,  Theodosius  II.  repealed. 
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in  ihe  year  410,  the  ancieiii  roles  whioh  regnlatod  the 
gif  to  between  liasband  and  wife  hy  the  nnmber  of  their 
children.    He  wished  them  to  be  perfectly  free  to  follow 

the  natural  impulses  of  their  affection,  which  was  a  more 
certain  way  to  bring  marriage  into  favour  than  all  the 
Julian  and  Poppcean  law.'^-  The  measures  taken  to 
insnre  fidelity  between  husband  and  wife  were  numerous 
and  severe.  When  we  reoall  the  dissoluteness  pre- 
valent in  pagan  aodety,  the  indulgence  of  the  law  for 
immorality^  the  facilities  for  oonoabinage^  we  see  the 
need  of  an  energetic  interference  by  the  Chi-istian 
emperors. 

Constantino  began  this  in  320  by  reminding  the  people 
that  the  ancient  law  forbade  a  married  man  to  have  more 
than  one  concubine.^  A  few  yean  afterwards  he  ordered 
severe  penalties  against  adultery^  which  was  treated  aa 
a  heavy  sin^  a  public  crime^  and  punished  by  deaths  with* 
out  the  right  of  appeal.  Only  people  of  the  vilest  pro- 
fession had  no  right  of  complaint.""  Not  content  with 
these  severities  against  adultery^  Constantino  wished  also 
to  prohibit  the  concubinage  of  the  unmarried  man^  and 
to  stop  the  ill^(al  nnions  which  were  so  frequent  in  the 
later  ages  of  Bomaii  society.  We  have  before  seen  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  law  against  public  prostitntion ;  it 
strove  with  equal  energy  against  the  relation  authorised 
by  custom  under  the  name  of  mices  injustoi,  and  which 
were  only  apparently  less  scandalous  than  concubinage. 
Unable  to  stop  them  suddenly,  Constantino  tried  to  turn 
them  into  legal  marriage.  He  declared  those  natural 
children  legitimate  whose  parento  consented  to  be  mar* 
ried«^  He  forbade  any  donation  or  legacy  to  a  concabine, 
in  order  that  if  there  was  any  real  affection  marriage 
might  be  compnlsory.*^  He  also  declared  those  persons 
infamous  who  lived  in  illegal  unionsj  however  great  their 
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ofiice  or  high  their  digoities.^^  But  these  laws  also  were 
broken  by  the  force  of  custom.*® 

The  efforts  of  Constantine's  snooessom  to  overcome 
this  resistaooe,  and  to  indaoe  men  of  all  ranks  to  gi?e 

tip  a  life  reprobated  hy  Christianity^  were  not  snocessfa). 

There  were  even  einj)orors,  who  for  different  motives  and 
personal  reasons,  relaxed  the  severity  ordered  by  Con- 
stantino. Yalentinian  I.  gave  to  natural  children  and 
their  mothers  the  right  of  receiving  what  the  £ither 
left  to  them  by  will.  According  to  the  pagan  Liba* 
nins,  this  retnm  to  unchristian  laxity  was  sanctioned  by 
Valens.**  Valeutinian  III.  wished  to  rostoni  the  law  of 
Constantine,  but  Theodosius  11.  would  only  accept  it  with 
the  concession  made  by  Yalentinian  I.^  lie  even  decided 
that  the  father  should  have  the  power  of  cumbering  his 
natural  children  amongst  his  rightful  heirs.'^  Thns  were 
efforts  made  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  conjugal 
nnion;  sometimes  by  sacrificing  illegitimate  children, 
whilst  sometimes  there  was  a  refusal  to  punish  them 
for  the  father's  fault,  and  the  scaudal  of  concubinao'e 
was  tolerated.  The  legislators  are  less  to  be  blamed 
than  the  customs^  which  weakened  the  wise  severity  of 
the  law. 

It  was  almost  the  same  with  divorce.   We  saw  in  onr 

first  book  how  pagan  society,  in  its  decadence,  abased 
the  facility  with  which  a  legal  divorce  could  ho  obtained. 
The  high  ideal  of  marriage  in  the  Church  should  have 
abohshed  the  law  which  permitted  this  rupture  of  the 
conjag^  nnion,  but  the  general  spirit  was  opposed  to 
this  reform,  and  Christian  authorities  themselves  were 
not  always  in  agreement  on  this  point;  therefore  they 
were  contented  with  restrictive  measures  and  palliatives, 
more  or  less  cilicacious.  Constantine  refused  the  right 
of  divorce  to  women  who  had  only  drinking  and  gamb- 
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ling  with  whicb  to  accuse  their  hosbandB,  These  were 
doabtlesa  veiy  graye  reasons,  bat  Roman  society  had  so 
often  appealed  to  them  when  they  were  nnfonnded,  that 
they  had  become  only  frivolous  protests.    The  woman 

might  only  ask  for  separation  if  her  husband  was  guilty 
of  homicide,  of  witchcraft,  or  of  violating  burying  places. 
The  husband  oould  only  ask  it  for  similar  crimes — if 
his  wife  had  been  a  poisoner,  an  adulteress,  or  if  she  liad 
followed  the  disgraceful  trade  of  a  procuress.  In  these 
cases  the  husband  gained  the  dowry  and  permission  to 
re-marry;  whilst  if  the  wife  proved  her  innocence,  she 
took  all  the  husband's  wealth,  and  even  the  dowry  of 
the  second  wife,  if  he  re-married  after  the  divorce.** 

A  century  later  divorce  was  permitted  by  Honorius 
on  slighter  grounds ;  he  authorised  the  husband  to  keep 
his  property,  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  the  dowry, 
and  might  not  marry  before  two  years  had  elapsed.^ 

Divorce  for  other  reasons  than  those  acknowledged  by 
the  law,  was  punished  by  loss  of  property  and  transpor- 
tioa  to  an  island.  It  was  made  more  difficult  for  husband 
and  wife  to  obtain  divorce,  which  was  surrounded  with 
formalities,  though  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  code. 
It  was  suppressed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Eastern  Empire 
at  the  wish  of  the  bishops,  but  was  re-established  by 
Thcodosius  II.,  in  439,  for  reasons  accepted  in  the  laws 
of  his  predecessors.^* 

The  hesitation  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  laws  as 
to  divorce  and  concubinage,  is  not  found  in  those  relating 
to  second  marriages.  Suggested  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Church,  they  are  imprinted  with  the  wisdom  and  charity 
which  the  apostles  had  taught  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
Second  marriages  were  not  forbidden — there  were  some 
restrictions  for  women  in  this  respect  which  were  more 
protective  than  irksome.  The  widow  of  less  than  twenty- 
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five  years  of  nge  might  not  re-marry  without  the  consent 
of  lier  father,  or  near  relatives.   If  the  latter  do  not  agree 
with  her  choice,  the  judge  haa  the  power  of  decision,  by 
approving  him  whom  the  woman  prefers ;  and  that  the 
relatives  may  not  hinder,  through  an  egoistic  hope,  ''an 
honourable  marriage/'  the  law  accords  the  right  of  giv- 
ing advice  only  to  those  who  cannot  receive  the  widow's 
inheritance,  should  she  die  unmarried. To  this  law 
of  Valentinian,  intended  to  secure  the  widow's  liberty, 
Theodosios  the  Great  added  another,  to  prevent  the 
liberty  from  degenerating  into  an  abuse.   He  renewed 
an  ancient  Roman  law  which,  in  the  interests  of  public 
decency,  branded  that  widow  with  infamy  who  re-married 
before  ten  months.    To  increase  the  penalty,  Tbeodosius 
ruled  that  the  woman  who  knew  so  little  how  to  "observe 
the  religion  of  mourning,^'  should  lose  all  the  wealth  be- 
queathed to  her  by  her  first  husband.^^ 

The  same  emperor  took  measures  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  whose  interests,  up  to  this 
time,  had  been  too  often  neglected.  By  a  law  made  in 
382,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  his  son  Hunoriub,  he 
decided  that  if  a  widow,  having  children,  re-married, 
the  wealth  that  came  to  her  from  her  lirst  husband,  by 
whatever  title  she  held  it,  should  belong  to  the  children, 
though  she  herself  might  use  it  on  a  secure  mortgage.*^ 
Tbeodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  II.  extended  these  regu- 
lations to  the  widow,  with  children,  who  resolved  on  a 
second  marriage. 

Thus  we  have  seen  considerable  })rogress  in  the  laws 
rel.-iting  to  the  condition  of  women  and  marriage,  due 
to  the  Christian  spirit;  we  have  also  seen  nncertainties 
caused  by  the  persistence  of  pagan  customs.  Marriage 
has  been  made  free,  the  wife  equalised  with  the  husband, 
second  marriages  allowed  under  wise  restriotionB,  adultery 
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pnnlBbed  with  just  aeveritj,  woman  in  general  protected 
from  tbe  bratal  passion  of  man;  bnt  neither  concnbiDage 

nor  the  possibility  of  divorce  was  completely  suppressed. 
Astonishing  thoiiprh  it  may  be,  it  even  seems  that  a  mar- 
riage was  admitted  as  legal  through  the  simple  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned — without  contract  or  dowry, 
without  the  solemnitieB  or  blessing  of  the  Charch.  It 
was  legal  in  the  siglit  of  the  State,  bat  only  earthly  and 
t&oomplete  from  the  religioas  point  of  yiew.**  We  know 
not  how  to  explain  the  preservation  of  this  custom  iu  the 
Christian  ages  of  the  empire,  when  the  Church  had  so 
great  an  influence.  Howevei  it  happened,  it  was  an 
anomaly,  for  though  legislation  about  marriage  had  not 
yet  reached  its  highest  perfection,  it  at  least  admitted 
the  moral  and  holy  significance  ^Ten  by  Christianity 
to  the  conjugal  nnion.  This  principle  was  henceforward 
asserted  by  the  law. 

§  3.  Ohxldren. 

Paternal  authority,  lessened  ahready  during  the  pagan 
period,  was  more  and  more  restricted  in  its  unnatural 
aspects.   The  exposure  of  children  was  not  completely 

abolished.  Very  ofteu,  after  some  charitable  person  Lad 
taken  and  brought  up  the  exposed  child,  the  father  would 
claim  him,  trying  to  profit  at  the  same  time  by  his  own 
heartlessness  and  another's  mercy. 

Constantine  deprived  the  fathers  of  any  benefit  from 
their  cruelty,  in  order  to  end  these  disgraceful  specula- 
tions, and  to  compel  them  to  fulfil  their  natural  duties. 
In  331  he  commanded  that  he  who  claimed  an  exposed 
child,  should  have  the  right  of  keeping*  him  as  a  son  or 
as  a  slave,  whichever  he  preferred,  without  tlic  father 
being  able  to  reclaim  him.^^   In  374  Valentiuiao,  in  a 
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remarkable  lawj^  added  punishmeni  to  ihe  loss  of  pater- 
nal rights.  "Let  erery  one/'  he  says^  ''oare  for  his 
children.   If  he  exposes  them,  he  mast  be  punished  in 

accordance  with  the  law.  If  those  who  aro  merciful 
receive  them,  he  can  never  reclaim  them.  He  has 
no  right  to  call  those  his  own  whose  feebleness  he 
despised."  *° 

The  ancient  right  of  disposing  of  the  liberty  of  child- 
ren by  selling  them  as  slaves^  or  giving  them  to  creditors, 
was  already  abolished  by  the  pagan  emperors,  bnt  was 

still  often  practised  in  these  times  of  universal  misery. 
Instead  of  maintaining  the  prohibition,  which  seemed  not 
to  have  produced  the  expected  effects,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  the  fathers  from  this  inhuman  exercise  of 
power  by  snrronnding  it  with  difficulties,  and  awakening 
better  feelings  in  themselves.  So  deeply  was  belief  in 
the  paternal  authority  rooted  in  the  Roman  world,  that 
the  law  did  not  prohibit  the  crimes,  but  simply  issued 
restrictive  orders.  Cuiistantiue  decreed  that  if  a  child 
was  sold,  the  buyer  remained  his  owner ;  the  father 
could  only  reclaim  him  by  paying  the  full  price,  or 
replacing  him  with  another  slave.  This  law  seems  less 
just  than  those  of  Trajan  and  Diodetian,  which  we  have 
before  quoted.  The  one  declared  all  exposed  children  to 
be  free,  whilst  the  other  forbade  their  sale  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  But  was  it  not  through  humanity 
that  Constantine  consented  that  the  reclaimed  child 
should  be  sold  or  kept  as  a  slave?  For  without  this 
concession,  how  many  children  would  have  been  left  to 
their  &te  of  death  in  these  unhappy  times  I  However, 
in  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  labouring  and  agricul- 
tural classes,  this  humanity  produced  no  results — the 
sale  of  children  still  went  on.  To  stop  it  more  com- 
pletely needed  a  return  to  the  natural  simplicity  of 
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jnstioe.  More  than  half  a  century  passed  away  before 
this  retom  was  made;  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosins  the  Great  that  those  children  were  declared  free 
whom  the  father,  through  poverty,  had  sold  as  slaves; 

the  buyer  who  took  a  free  child  as  a  slave  was  not 
allowed  any  compensation  for  his  price.'^^ 

Lastly,  the  ancient  laws  for  parricides  were  extended 
to  the  fathers  who  gave  their  children  to  death.  The 
Constitntions  of  Constantine  and  Valentinian  condemn 
them  to  terrible  tortnres  as  an  expiation  for  such  a 
dreadful  cnme. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christian  lefpslation  still  allowed 
tho  father  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  his  children  ;  but  it 
confirmed  the  law  of  Alexander  Severus,  which  stated 
that  ''the  right  of  domestic  correction'^  has  a  limit. 
If  the  fault  of  the  children  is  too  great  for  that»  they 
mast  be  given  to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunals.^  The 
right  of  emancipation  was  also  maintained.  It  was  made 
into  a  rtligious  act,  surrounded  with  solenmuies,  and 
accompanied  with  ecclesiastical  sanction.  According  to 
a  law  of  Constantine  in  321,  the  emancipation  of  child- 
ren and  the  manumission  of  slaves  were  the  only  legal 
acts  that  might  be  carried  ont  on  Saoday.^ 

In  accordance  with  ancient  law  the  wealth  of  the  an- 
emancipated  son  belonged  entirely  to  the  father.  The 
pagan  emperors  made  an  exception  for  the  possessions 
acquired  during  military  service.  This  law  was  extended 
by  Constantine  and  his  successors,  by  bestowing  on  the 
son  the  possessions  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  pnblic, 
ecclesiastical,  or  civil  duties,  under  the  title  of  quasi- 
military  possessions. 

Constantino  also  gave  to  the  children  the  right  of 
inheriting  wealth  left  by  the  mother,  which  until  now  luid 
been  mixed  with  that  of  tho  father.   They  were,  however. 
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only  allowed  tbe  temporary  roe,  wiilioat  tbe  power  of 
alienating  any,  of  it.  The  later  emperors  applied  this 
rale  to  the  goods  left  by  grandfathers ;  at  the  same  time 

tbcy  allowed  the  un emancipated  chiklrcii  the  goods 
they  bad  acquired  by  m:\rriage,  which  previously  reverted 
also  to  tbe  father.^''  Tbe  ancient  rights  of  tbe  agnates 
were  more  and  more  restricted ;  Valeutinian  III.  admitted 
the  children  of  the  daughter  to  a  share  in  the  snccessioii 
of  the  maternal  grandfather.^  Through  the  spread  of 
Christian  ideas  of  jastice  and  charity,  the  natnral  rights 
of  children  were  continually  more  and  more  recognised  by 
the  law.  Several  blanks  whicb  remained  were  supplied 
by  Justinian,  who  achieved  tbe  unity  of  this  part  of 
legislation  by  accomplishing  its  generalization. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Christian  law 
insisted  on  the  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents^ 
which  were  already  written  in  the  code  by  theeinperm 
and  jurisconsults  of  the  pagan  period.  A  legislati 'ii 
founded  on  Christianity  and  intended  to  strengthen  family 
ties,  reminded  the  children  that  emancipation  itself  could 
not  free  them  from  tbe  duties  of  respect  and  gratitade. 
In  367  Yalentinian  commanded  that  the  emancipated  son 
who  seriously  offended  his  father  shonld  return  under  the 
paternal  power  for  having  made  a  bad  use  of  a  liberty  of 
which  be  was  not  worthy.*^ 

§  4.  Slaves. 

We  have  seen  how  slowly  and  how  carefully  the  Church 
prepared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which,  unjust  though 
it  was,  had  passed  into  law.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 

thatthe  Clu  iiitian  emperors  allowed  its  continuance,  though 
endeavouring  to  advance  in  the  path  of  progress  already 
opened  by  pagan  legislators.    They  found  it  impossible 
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to  rise  at  once  to  the  height  of  the  principles  taoght  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They  dang  to  the  ancient 
prejadice  which  had  different  standards  for  the  slave  and 

the  master.  Law  and  custom  only  freed  themselves  slowly 
and  painfully  from  the  bondage  of  tho  former  spirit. 

The  law  still  excepted  tho  female  slave  from  the  sin  of 
adultery.  Constantino  forbade  fr^e  persons  to  marry  slaves, 
nnder  heavy  penalties,  because/'  he  said,  "  from  these 
anions  only  slaves  can  be  bom/'  ^  He  did  not  consider 
the  death  of  a  slave  resalting  from  bodily  panishment  or 
an  unhealthy  dungeon  as  a  murder.  The  master,  he  says, 
is  only  guilty  of  hoVnicide  if  he  has  the  intention  of  killing 
his  slave  or  causing  him  to  be  killed.^^  The  same  emperor 
enacted  very  harsh  laws  as  to  the  treatment  of  fugitive 
slaves.^ 

The  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  approach  of  barbarians, 
perhaps  even  half-nnderstood  ideas  of  Christian  liberty 

and  •quality,  caused  many  slaves  to  revolt.  Numbers  of 
these  fugitives  went  through  the  abaudoned  provinces 
and  pillaged  them,  or  joined  tho  attacking  enemies. 
Society  endeavoured  to  intimidate  them  by  threats,  and 
thon^ht  it  needful,  in  self-defence,  to  inflict  heavier 
penalties  on  them  than  on  freemen  who  committed  the 
same  crimes.  It  wonld  have  been  safer  to  have  taken 
more  thorough  measures  to  fit  them  by  a  Christiau  educa- 
tion for  regained  freedom.  However,  we  need  not  take 
the  part  of  accuser.  The  law  doubtless  did  all  it  could 
in  this  crisis,  when  two  worlds  were  in  their  final  struggle, 
and  a  third,  the  world  of  barbarism,  was  abont  to  throw 
itself  with  savage  energy  into  the  conflict 

Legal  freedom  was  also  made  easier.  The  law  f avoored 
it,  though  yet  unable  to  command  it  without  exposing 
society  to  serious  peril.  Constantino  decreed  that  acts  of 
enfranchisement  performed  in  the  churches  were  equally 
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legal  with  those  performed  according  to  the  Roman  law. 
This  gave  greater  solemnity  to  the  act  of  emancipation, 
and  added  religious  considerations  to  the  motives  of 

humanity  which  k^J  the  masters  to  give  freedom  to  their 
slaves.  The  emperor  c^ave  the  clergy  the  power  of  freeing 
their  own  slaves,  without  either  witnesses  or  cerenioiiies» 
simply  becanse  it  was  their  will.'^^  He  propounded  new 
reasons  for  emancipation ;  the  slave  who  denounced  a  man 
guilty  of  rape  or  of  making  bad  money  was  to  receive  his 
freedom.  Theodosins  the  Great  added  to  these  any  who 
should  point  out  a  deserter,  or  one  who  had  been  circum- 
cised by  the  Jews^'-  The  Emperor  Zeno  added  those 
who,  with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  embraced  a 
monastic  life.^^  Other  reasons  for  freedom  were  laid  down 
by  Justinian  who  enlarged  and  completed  this  part  of 
legislation  as  to  slaves,  which  had  now  become  more  liberal. 

The  Church  also  tended  to  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  by  persuading  freemen  to  lead  a  plainer  and  sim- 
])ler  life,  whilst  Christian  legislation  tried  to  diminish* 
the  causes  of  servitude.  Constautine  inflicted  the  punish* 
ment  of  death  on  those  who  stole  children  to  bring  thm 
up  as  slaves.^^ 

Special  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  barbarous  or  dis* 
graceful  occupations,  which  kept  so  many  unhappy  ones 
in  the  servile  state  for  the  pleasures  of  the  crowd,  or 
the  ignoble  gratification  of  individual  passions.  Vigorous 
efforts  were  made  to  suppress  spectacles  of  jevery  kind, 
with  the  double  aim  of  saving  the  men  who  were  condemned 
to  lose  their  soul  or  their  life  in  these  diversions^  and  of 
guarding  the  morality  of  the  people,  which  was  greatly 
lowiM  ed  by  the  scenes  of  the  theatre  and  games  of  the  circus. 
The  popular  rejoicings  called  mnjunui,  which  were  only 
causes  of  scandal,  were  done  away  with  under  Coustan- 
tius,  and  again  under  Theodosins  the  Great.  Arcadios 
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wished  to  permit  them  again,  on  condition  that  decency 
should  be  observed ;  bat  this  was  a  thing  impoanble,  and 
soon  afterwards,  seeing  the  same  irregularities  reappear, 

he  severely  forbade  these  "  shamef al  spectacles."  This 
jut  JiibiLiou  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  law  j)iircly  in 
the  interest  of  external  public  order,  it  was  inspired  by 
a  deeper  feeling  of  respect  and  love  for  men.  The  emperor 
was  xeady  to  allow  the  people  to  be  amnsed  in  a  suitable 
manner ;  bat  he  only  removed  oaases  of  oorrnption,  by 
banishing  the  sight  of  what  was  shamefal  and  dangerous 
for  the  soo).'* 

Tlieodosius,  who  in  his  youth  had  loved  dancers  and 
actors,  tried,  in  deference  doubtless  to  the  rebukes  of 
Ambrose,  to  restrain  the  depravity  of  which  they  were 
then  both  the  victims  and  the  accomplices.  In  385  it  was 
forbidden  to  bay  or  sell,  to  show  in  the  theatre,  or  to  own 
for  personal  pleasore,  flate-players  or  any  women  who  were 
skilled  in  masic,  because  with  the  masicians  this  art  was 
only  a  uieans  of  seduction,  a  pretext  to  conceal  viceJ^ 
In  the  following  year  judges  were  forbidden  to  be  present 
at  spectacles  after  the  hour  of  noon.  It  was  then  that 
the  most  obscene  diversions  and  the  combats  in  the  arena 
were  generally  given.  The  emperor  wished  that  these 
immoral  representations  should  not  have  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  make  the  laws  respected.  They  had  j)criiilssion  to 
attend  the  theatre  only  on  the  solemn  anniversaries  of 
his  accession  or  of  his  birth.  JELe  forbade  every  kind  of 
spectacle  on  Sunday. 

Theodosios  II.  extended  this  restriction  to  all  the  days 
made  by  the  Gharch  into  holidays.^  Thongh  forced  by 
the  passion  of  the  people  to  tolerate  the  spectacles  on  other 
days,  the  Christian  emperors  tried  to  withdraw  those 
unfortunates  from  this  career  who  had  been  driven  to  it 
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hj  misfortone  and  misery.  Thej  allowed  ihe  opprobriam 
of  the  law  and  public  opinion  to  rest  on  the  callings  of 
actor  and  mime,  in  order  to  repel  those  who  still  retained 
a  sentiment  of  hnman  dignity.   Yalentinian  II.  called  it 

a  "shjimcful  trade," and  Thcodosiua  qaaliGed.  those 
whoeutered  it  as  "  disgraceful  people."  The  prohibitions 
laid  upon  them  were  maintained.  Gonstantiue  points  out 
tbat^  being  outside  the  law,  they  are  not  punished  for 
certain  crimes,  they  are  judged  unworthy  either  to  keep 
the  law  or  to  receive  its  benefits*^  Theodosius  forbade 
actresses  the  use  of  jewellery  or  robes  of  luxury  with 
the  intention  of  still  further  humiliating  them.  He  even 
forbade  Christians  to  enter  a  profession  which,  on  riccount 
of  its  ignominy,  should,  he  thought,  be  reserved  for 
unbelievers  ouly.^* 

At  the  same  time  the  cases  were  decided  in  which 
actors  of  all  kinds  might  be  freed  from  "  the  bonds  of 
natural  condition''  which  attached  them  to  the  theatre. 
Valentiuian  I.  was  the  author  of  most  of  these  measures, 
dictated  by  pity  for  an  unfortunate  and  despised  class.  If 
au  actor  or  actress  near  death  asked  and  received  the  sac- 
raments of  the  Church,  they  were,  in  case  they  recovered 
health,  free  from  the  obligation  to  go  on  the  stage."  If 
the  daughter  of  an  actress  lived  respectably  and  wished 
to  leave  the  theatre^  the  proconsul  was  bound  to  guard 
her  freedom  from  those  who  wished  to  wrest  it  from  her.*** 
The  actress  who  became  a  Christian  was  liberated  by  the 
fact  of  her  conversion,  provided  that  she  led  a  pure  and 
respectable  lifa^^  Freedom  ought  to  be  refused  only  to 
those  women  whose  conduct  was  unworthy  of  it.  Those 
who  afber  receiving  baptism  and  liberty  fell  back  into 
vice,  were  sent  back  to  the  theatre ;  the  servitude  and 
shame  of  that  profession  being  their  punishment** 

We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  coutradictious  in  theso 
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laws  ;  the  legislators  are  still  far  from  true  humaiiitj,  whioh 
18  shown  only  in  ozoeptional  cases,  leaving  the  greater 
namber  of  aotorsto  servile  degpradation,  though  the  inten- 
tion is  partly  to  aroase  their  consciousness  of  human 
dignity.  As  long  as  an  actor,  and  especially  an  actress, 
did  nut  personally  implore  liberty  "  to  break  the  bonds 
of  their  natural  condition,"  which  forced  them  to  serve 
the  amusements  of  the  mob,  they  were  ignored  by  the  law, 
or  noticed  only  to  be  branded  with  infamy.  Valentinian 
II.  ponished  the  seduction  of  an  actress  by  prohibiting  her 
from  assisting  at  anything  but  pnblio  immorality;  he 
wished  these  poor  women  to  suffer  this  sham^nl  fate."* 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  declare  that  the  pro- 
fession was  not  in  itself  degraded,  but  was  only  made  so 
by  the  immorality  of  the  pieces  represented  on  the  stage. 
The  laws  which  characterized  theatrical  art  as  ''a  shame* 
ful  trade might  prevent  a  few  serions  people  from  going 
to  the  theatre,  but  by  allowing  degraded  people  to  repre- 
sent  disgraceful  pieces,  the  theatre  remained  a  source 
of  oormption,  both  for  actors  and  spectators.  It  would 
have  been  more  rational  to  forbid  bad  plays,  dances,  and 
impure  games,  but  that  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out suppressing  the  theatre  altogether ;  no  law  could  have 
triumphed  over  the  taste  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 

In  this  transition  state  it  was  impossible  to  emancipate 
dramatic  art  by  restoring  its  dignity ;  all  that  could  be 
attained  therefore  was  to  give  actors  the  means  of  leaving 
a  profession  which,  intended  for  shameful  pleasures,  could 
only  be  ignoble  and  despised. 

There  was  quite  as  long  a  struggle  against  the  inveterate 
taste  of  the  people  for  gladiatorial  combats.  The  efforts 
of  the  Christiaii  emperors  in  this  respect  merit  the  more 
appreciation  that  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  these  games 
they  deprived  themselveB  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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means  of  popularity.   In  310  Gonstanttne  still  allowed 

barbarian  prisoners  to  be  taken  to  the  arena,  for  which  he 
was  greatly  praised  by  his  pagan  panegyrists.®^  He  made 
amends  for  this  concession  to  the  cowardly  cruelty  of  the 
degenerate  Romans  by  being  the  first  to  enter  with 
energetio  yig^nr  the  path  pointed  oat  by  Christianity. 
In  825  he  absolutely  prohibited  gladiatorial  combato, 

becanse  these  bloody  spectacles  conld  not  please  in  a 
time  of  public  peace."  ^  By  this  law  he  hoped  to  suppress 
the  body  of  professional  gladiators.  He  also  forbade  con- 
demned criminals  to  be,  sent  to  the  combats  of  the  arena, 
although'  ten  years  before  he  had  permitted  it.^^  Hence- 
forward criminals  were  sent  to  the  mines,  "  that  they 
might  expiate  their  crimes  without  bloodshed/^  a  first 
inclination  towards  removing  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  intention  of  Constantine  in  forbidding  gladiatorial 
exploits  in  all  towns  in  the  empire  was  inspired  by 
humanity  towards  the  unhappy  ones  who  were  compelled 
to  fight^  and  by  the  wish  to  remove  this  opportunity  of 
rousing  the  sangpiinary  passions  of  the  people  whom  he 
wished  to  accustom  to  the  pleasures  of  peace.  He  had 
seen  how  these  spectacles  excited  a  taste  for  combats,  and 
a  thirst  for  blood  which  were  irreconcilable  with  the  era 
of  peace  that  he  proposed  to  inaugurate.  But  this  humane 
law  of  the  great  emperor  was  never  executed,  it  was  as 
powerless  as  the  eloquence  of  the  preachers  of  the  Church 
to  calm  the  eagerness  of  the  people.  The  corps  of  the 
gladiators  continued  to  exist;  criminals  were  still  sent 
to  the  arena,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  law  of  325 
relating  to  them  was  withdrawn  from  the  code.**  This 
law  had  been  given  at  Bery tus,  in  Syria,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  in  the  same  province  the  whole  population 
assembled  at  a  great  combat  of  gladiators.^^ 

Sereral  of  Constantine's  successors  made  redoubled 
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efforts  to  attain  tbe  results  lie  attempted.    They  tried 

to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  games  in  the  arena,  and 
to  lessen  the  number  of  gladiators.  Constantius  forbade 
ofi^cers  to  ofEer  moaey  to  the  soldiers  or  slaves  of  the 
palace  as  an  indacement  to  enrol  in  their  band.*^  Yalen- 
tinian  I.,  who  in  his  yoath  had  shared  the  nniyersal 
passion  for  combats  with  men  and  beasts,  forbade 
celebration  on  the  emperor's  birthday,  and  thns  snp* 
pressed  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  these  fes- 
tivals.^^ He  also  forbade  Christians,  or  olficers  of  the 
palace,  from  being  condemned  to  the  arena,  whatever 

might  have  been  their  crime.''  b^l^^^^W^O^ 

We  can  show,  by  many  examples,  the  nselessness  of 
these  incomplete  measnres.  In  385  there  was  a  great 
combat  with  gladiators  in  Rome.*^   Symmachns  gave 

these  games  during  his  consulate.®^  Theodosius  himself 
set  the  German  prisoners  to  fight  one  another  "  to  amuse 
the  people  of  Mars."  However,  this  emperor  also 
made  an  attempt  to  lessen  bloodshed — ^he  forbade  com- 
bats with  savage  boUs.^^^  He  was  more  snocessfol,  for 
after  his  reign  these  bloody  pastimes  ceased  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  though  ancient  Roman  harshness  still 
resisted  their  abolition  in  the  West.  Honorius,  hopeless 
of  success,  degraded  the  profession  of  gladiator  still  more 
deeply  than  heretofore.  He  refused  them  permission  to 
enter  the  households  of  the  wealthy  as  slaves.  He  desired 
them  to  remain  in  their  degradation!  and  wished  nothing 
to  be  done  to  lessen  the  shame  of  their  '^detestable 
name/'  The  poet  Pmdentias  pressed  him,  for  the 
sake  of  Christian  charity,  to  take  one  mure  step,  and 
forbid  these  barbarous  struggles, but  he  thought  it 
still  impossible* 

Telemachus,  an  eastern  monk,  crossed  the  seas^  and 
betook  himself  to  Rome.   He  threw  himself  into  the 
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arena,  separated  the  combatants,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  spectators.  It  was  only  after  this  act 
of  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  charity  that  Honorins 
made  a  lavr,  prohibiting  for  ever  this  remnant  of  an- 
cient cmelty.^^  After  this  event  we  never  find  again 
traces  of  combats  between  men.  Fights  between  wild 
beasts  only  still  remained,^°*  so  greedy  was  the  populace, 
especially  of  the  southern  provinces,  of  the  emotions  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  bloodshed ! 

If  Christian  legislation  has  not  completely  triumphed 
over  onstom,  we  must  at  least  acknowledge  tiiie  persever- 
ance with  which  it  strove  to  restore  these  men,  despised 
by  their  fellows,  to  their  inherent  dignity,  to  awaken 
in  the  people  respect  for  life,  and  love  for  those  arouuJ 
tliem,  and  to  abolish  these  occasions  of  cruel  contra- 
diction of  the  precepts  taught  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Church,  If  after  this  time,  in  certain  coontries  of  the 
empire,  men  still  rushed  to  the  arena  where  wild  beasts 
still  fought,  it  was  because  they  were  Christian  only  in 
name,  whilst  in  their  hearts  pagan  tastes  were  vigorous. 

A  last  word  still  to  finish  this  article  on  the  efforts 
to  stop  the  abuse  of  man  by  man.  The  Christian  em- 
perors laid  down  very  severe  but  just  laws  against  the 
crime  of  'iratBfpaariaj  still  very  frequent  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  ''The  law/'  said  Constantinsy 
''must  be  armed  with  her  avenging  sword,  and  enforce 
severe  penalties  against  this  infamy."  Theodosius 
and  Valentiniau  denounced  it  enorjjfetically,  and  pun- 
ished those  who  were  guilty  of  it  with  death  at  the 
stake.^"^ 

§  5.  The  Foot  and  Afflicted, 

During  the  pagan  period,  the  influence  of  evangelical 
ideas  had  not  yet  i^ected  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
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the  infinn,  tbe  nnliappy.  It  is  trae  that  monlisU  liad 
ezpresaed  tlie  kindest  feeliDgs  on  their  behalf,  and  the 
indiyidaal  benevolence  of  some  emperors  had  attempted 
to  save  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  from  misery, 
bat  beneiicent  and  helpful  charity  had  not  yet  passed 
into  law.  Certainly  we  do  not  think  that  beneficence 
shonld  be  commanded  by  law  as  a  civil  dnty.  We  do 
not  ask  that  sociely  shonld  ondertake  the  support  of  all 
those  who  dedare  it  to  be  impossible  for  themselves  to 
satisfy  their  own  needs ;  bnt  in  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking",  there  was  much  to  be  done  to  raise  the 
poor  from  the  desolation  to  wliich  they  had  been  brought 
by  the  egoistical  morality  and  ariatocratio  legislation  o£ 
antiquity. 

BeligioQS  society,  the  Charoh,  for  the  first  time  prac- 
tised charity  on  a  large  scale.  Christian  commnnities, 
like  individuals^  sympathised  with  every  kind  of  misery. 

Their  efforts  at  relief  were  only  rivalled  by  the  ingeuuity 
and  efficacy  of  their  methods.  The  Christian  emperurs 
joined  in  this  work  of  restoration  and  mercy.  They  took 
nnmerons  measures  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  oppressed. 

Constantino  determined  to  improve  the  state  of  things 
in  the  impoverished  districts  of  Italy  and  Africa,  where, 
as  he  learned  from  several  sources,  parents,  urged  by 
the  extremity  of  tlieir  misery,  sold,  pledged,  and  killed 
their  children,  or  allowed  them  to  die  of  starvation.  He 
determined  to  turn  the  hand  of  the  fathers  from  parri- 
cide, by  inspiring  them  with  better  feelings.''  We  have 
seen  before  that  he  issued  laws  to  hinder  fathers  from 
selling  or  killing  their  children.  Feeling  these  laws  to 
be  insnfficient,  and  of  no  avail  against  the  pretext  of 
poverty,  he  accompanied  them  with  one  of  protective 
bene£cence.   He  ordered  the  fiscal  agents  and  imperial 
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offioera  to  provide,  witliont  delay,  food  tmd  clotbin^  for 
poor  parents,  fitlier  from  tlie  fiscal  revemics,  or  from  bis 
own  private  property;  "for,"  he  said,  "the  help  we  <^ive 
to  children  who  have  come  iato  the  world  will  not  admit 
of  delay ;  it  is  repugnant  to  onr  moralitj  to  leave  sotne  to 
perish  with  hunger^  and  others  to  turn  to  crime/'  The 
insertion  of  these  two  laws  of  Constantino,  in  reference  to 
the  help  that  poor  parents  might  claim  from  the  pablic 
treasury,  j)roves  that  tbey  were  carried  out  in  afrer  tiiiu-s. 

Constantino  passed,  in  325,  another  Irw,  not  less  salu- 
tary, and  dictated  by  a  profound  feeling  of  Christian 
equality  and  respect  for  maokind.  It  concerned  tbe 
right  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  to  receive 
justice^  and  the  duty  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  im- 
perial officers,  to  exercise  the  strictest  impartiality.  He 
says  :  Let  whoever  can  reproach  one  of  niy  fancliunaries 
with  injustice,  present  himself  to  me  with  courage  and 
confidence;  1  will  listen  to  him;  I  will  myself  examine 
into  the  complaint,  and  if  it  is  proved,  I  shall  punish 
that  man  who  had  till  then  deceived  me  by  a  feigned 
integrity/'  Gonstantine  reiterates  this  injunction  in 
his  remarkable  law  of  881,  against  the  venality  of  the 
judges  and  the  vexations  of  the  fiscal  agents.  Justice 
must  be  the  same  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich.  Judges 
and  advocates  who  receive  money  are  sentenced  to  severe 
penalties,  as  also  are  the  fiscal  agents  whose  exactions 
oppress  the  people.  Unless  their  rapacious  hands  cease 
from  spoiling  the  inhabitants,  they  will  expiate  their 
robberies  by  the  tortures  they  deserve.^^®  Constantino 
added  to  these  general  measures  a  special  protection  for 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  weakness  and  isolation, 
were  particularly  commended  to  Christian  solicitude,  as 
they  were  specially  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  rich 
and  powerful  men.   In  834  he  decreed  that  if  widows 
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oarphanB,  the  iofirm^  or  poor,  were  engaged  ia  a  lawsuit, 
the7  slioiild  not  be  compelled  to  present  themsdves  be* 
fore  a  tribunal  away  from  the  proyinoe  in  which  they 
lived.  If  they  dreaded  the  iiiHiience  of  their  adversaries, 
they  might  appeal  to  the  emperor,  wlio  would  make  the 
parties  appear  before  him,  and  would  himself  judge  the 
case.^^^  In  365  Valentinian  I.  freed  widows  from  the 
plebeian  capitation.  Orphan  boys  were  also  exempted 
from  tlus  tax  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  orphan  girls  nntil 
their  marriage.^" 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  the 
provinces  during  the  fourth  century,  the  generous  efforts 
of  Constautiue  to  render  justice  equal  and  impartial  were 
too  frequently  nnsacoessful.  Protection  and  justice  were 
often  refused  to  those  who  conld  not  pay  lor  them,  or 
whose  position  gave  them  no  power.  To  remedy  this 
abnse^  the  arbitration  of  the  bishops  was  made  of  eqnal 
force  with  the  decision  of  civil  judges,  and  the  people 
were  encouraged  to  take  small  cases  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  latter.  A  powerful  adversary,  or  a  usurer,  might 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  episcopal  arbitrator^  but  the  poor 
.  and  feeble  foond  their  defenders  in  the  bishops.  They 
interceded  in  their  behalf  in  the  name  of  slighted  Chris* 
tiaa  principles.  They  opened  the  cbnyents  and  churches 
to  shelter  them,  and  supported  their  cause  with  the  em- 
peror and  his  functionaries.  This  intercession  was  legally 
recognised,  the  right  of  the  oppressed  to  appeal  to  the 
bishop  was  sanctioned,  and  the  magistrates  were  ordered 
to  respect  such  revered  intervention.^ 

Yatontinian  !.»  and  Honorins>  oonyinoed  that  ''trae 
worship  consists  in  helping  the  poor  and  needy/'  charged 
the  bishops  to  superintend  the  execution  of  aJl  laws  con- 
cerning care  for  the  poor  and  humanity  towards  the 
a£Qicted.^^^   Thus  the  religious  origin  of  charity  is  recog- 
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nisedy  as  well  as  the  duty  of  ministers  of  tbe  Chnroli  to 

snperintend  its  exercise  and  to  teach  it  by  their  own 
example.  The  right  of  asyhim  was  confirmed,  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  seize  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
churches^^^^  though  efforts  were  made  to  hinder  the  abuse 
of  this  privilege.  The  right  of  asylam  was  extended  to 
the  ontside  portico^  in  order  that  the  refhgees  should  not 
pass  their  nights  or  take  their  meals  in  the  interior,  on 
the  steps  of  the  altars.  It  was  forbidden  to  cross  the 
threshold  with  arms,  and  the  number  of  c^ses  was 
limited  for  which  the  right  of  asylum  was  allowed.^^* 
This  custom  had  been  introduced  by  degrees,  and  like 
the  arbitration  of  the  bishops  it  ought  not  to  be  needed 
in  a  society  regularly  organized  and  ruled,  bnt  it  was 
a  great  benefit  in  this  time  of  social  decadence,  when 
religion  alone  had  sufBcieut  authority  to  enforce  justice 
and  humanity. 

A  not  less  important  benefit  was  the  protection  given 
by  the  law  to  tlie  establish meuts  founded  by  charity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  needy.  like  the  ecclesiastical 
possessions  whose  revenues  were  intended  for  the  help  of 
the  poor,  these  establishments  were  frequently  exposed  to 
the  robbery  or  unjust  claims  of  powerful  men.  Honorius 
gave  to  the  Churches,  in  accordance  with  their  requests, 
special  advocates  who  were  charged  to  defend  their 
canses.^^^  In  the  Western  Empire,  in  the  fifth  century^ 
several  emperors  took  under  their  special  protection 
the  houses  that  were  opened  for  orphanSi  invalids,  and 
poor  travellers,^^^  but  this  was  after  the  time  at  which 
our  limit  is  fixed.  During  the  period  with  which  we  aro 
engaged,  wc  must  still  notice  the  measures  taken  by  some 
princes  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  Churches  and  of 
their  hospitals.  Constantino  gave  lands  whoso  produce 
was  to  be  used  to  feed  the  poor.^'*  A  little  later  the 
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property  of  suppressed  pagan  temples  was  given  to 
this  cause.^-^  By  the  laws  of  309  and  409  the  emperors 
Valentinian  I.  and  Honorius  also  devoted  to  this  the 
product  of  certain  fines  which  went  previously  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  treasnry.^-^ 

One  of  the  miseries  of  tbia  time  was  the  redaction  of 
entire  popnhitiona  taken  captire  by  the  barbarians  to 
slarery.  We  have  fonnd  previonsly  how  active  was  the 
charity  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  them  back.  Ransomed  by  collections  or  the 
price  of  sacred  vases,  these  unfortunates  returned  to  the 
desolation  of  their  devastated  provinces.  They  were  not 
overlooked  by  imperial  solicitnde.  Honorins  ordered 
that  their  return  to  the  places  from  whence  they  had 
been  carried  off  should  be  assisted,  and  that  food  and 
clothes  should  be  given  to  them.  It  was  made  a  duty  for 
the  magistrates  to  recommend  tliem  to  the  charity  of  the 
Christians  inliabiting  the  localities  through  which  they 
had  to  pass.^^ 

Humanity  entered  lastly  into  penal  legislation,  though 
only  feebly,  for  tortures  of  barbarous  cruelty  were  still 
inflicted  in  far  too  many  cases.  The  aversion  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  for  the  punishnitut,  of  death 
had  not  yet  conquered  custom.  The  isolated  attempt 
of  Gonstantine  to  suppress  it  found  no  imitators.  This 
emperor,  who  recognised  the  image  of  God  even  in  the 
criminal,  forbade  in  315  the  branding  of  the  face  of  those 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  serve  in  the  mines  or  as 
gladiators,  "  because/'  he  said,  the  human  face,  formed 
after  the  image  of  celestial  buauty,  ought  iiuver  to  be  dis- 
fiffured."  He  ordered  also  that  the  accused  should 
be  tried  more  promptly,  in  order  that  if  innocent  they 
might  not  be  too  long-  deprived  of  liberty.  He  saw 
that  no  accused  person  should  be  treated  as  guilty  before 
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conviction,  and  to  attain  tliis  he  tried  to  reform  the 
discipline  of  prisons^  which  till  this  time  had  been 
arbitrary  and  in  accordance  with  ancient  barbarism.  He 
forbade  the  tortare  of  the  accnsed,  who  was  not  to  be 
placed  in  dark  or  nnhealthy  dnngeons,  or  loaded  with 
chiiics  that  tore  the  flesh,  "  in  order  that  a  man,  who 
perhaps  is  innocent,  may  not  be  destroyed  before  the 
sentence  of  the  judge/' 

His  successors  added  some  farther  measures^  marked 
by  the  same  respect  for  hnman  natare.  Gonstantias 
ordered  male  and  female  prisoners  to  be  kept  apart  to 
prevent  the  scandals  which  took  place  in  the  prisons.^^ 
Theodosius  I.  renewed  Constantine's  regulations,^-*^  and 
Honorius,  who  though  a  feeble  emperor  greatly  amelior- 
ated the  law,  charged  the  judges  to  visit  the  prisons 
every  Sunday,  to  see  that  the  prisoners  had  saitable  food, 
and  to  make  inqniries  whether  depraved  gaolers  refused 
to  treat  them  with  humanity/'  ^ 

We  are  compelled  to  present  the  resalt  of  this  study  of 
the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  law  in  a  fragmentary 
manner.  Legislation  had  not  yet  attained  unity,  but  it 
is  at  least  possible  to  trace  clearly  the  reforming  power 
of  Christianity ;  we  see  ineffaceable  traces  of  the  spirit  of 
love  and  justice  which  God  spread  in  the  world  through 
Christ.  At  the  time  of  the  f&W  of  the  Western  Empire 
the  relations  of  civil  society  were  greatly  modiOed.  The 
unpitying  egoism  and  aristocratic  harshness  of  pagau 
antiquity  were  excluded  from  many  laws,  and  if  the  pro- 
gressive conquests  of  charity  allowed  traces  of  ancient 
law  still  to  remain,  it  was  because  the  last  days  of  a 
declining  world  were  not  favourable  to  a  revision  of  the 
code.  Justinian  continued  the  transformation  of  the  law, 
as  far  as  was  possible  at  such  a  period  of  stormy  transi« 
tion.    He  finished  the  work  which  his  predecessors  had 
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commenced,  in  the  collection  of  laws  which  he  cansed  to 
bo  made.  He  generalized  their  rules  and  arranged  them 
ia  an  orderly  manner.  He,  in  his  turn,  abolished  many 
remains  of  paganism,  without  being  able  to  blot  out  all. 
In  this  way  he  fixed  legislation  for  a  series  of  centuries, 
and  so  it  has  remained ;  not  Roman  justice  in  the  ancient 
sense,  but  Roman  justice  modified  by  Christianity.  The 
middle  uges,  and  later,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Civil 
Code^  completed  its  reform. 


(1)  *'  Causidici  soblati,  jarisconsulti  relegati  aut  necati." — ^Laciant., 
Mort.  Persecut.,  c  22.  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  (2)  Meysenbug,  De  Christ. 
Jielifl.  Vi  elEfftclu  in  Jus  CiviU^p.  10.  (3)  Cf.Euseb.,  Vita  CoiutanL, 
1. 27.  p.  431.  JPaneg.  ineerti,  e.  96,  in  0pp.  Ptinii,  vol.  ii.  p.  887.  En- 
nicnius,  Pan*g.^  o.  21,  I.e.  p.  3(i9.  (4)  Kuscb.,  Ilut.  EccL,  X.  7,  p.  394. 
This  law  was  confirmed  in  31H  and  in  319  a.d.  Cod.  Theodos.,  XVI.  tit. 
2, 1.  1,  2.  (5)  Ap.  Euseb.,  JJiit.  Eccl.^  X.  5,  p.  3b8.  there  is  only  the 
beginning  of  this  edict.  Tlie  Ml  text  will  be  found  ap.  Laetant.,  De 
Moi  te  Frrtecut.,  c.  48,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  (C)  See  above,  p.  412.  (7)  Cod* 
llxeod.,  XVI.  tit,  2,  1.  4.  (8)  Euseb.,  /it*/.  EccL,  X.  G,  p.  393.  (9) 
Con.  Jut.,  III.  tit.  12, 1.  3.  (10)  Cod.  Theod.,  XU.  tit.  1, 1.  21  (335), 
•od  tit.  8, 1.  2  (337).  (11)  This  title,  with  its  insignia,  is  still  found  on 
several  medals  and  insenptions.  Bee  Mionnet,  De  hi  liaretd  et  du  Prix 
dt*  M6daiUts  Jiomaines,  Paris,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  22G.  Orelli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  231,  No.  4074.  (12)  Euseb.,  Vita  Con$t.,  HI.  65,  58;  lY.  25; 
pp.  813,  814,  887.  (13)  '^He  revised  the  laws  handed  down  bj  the 
anoienU,  ^  nltiii^^  them  on  a  more  equitable  basis" — O.  c,  IV.  26,  p.  837* 
**  New  laws  have  been  promulgated  for  controlling  public  morals  and  re- 
pressing crime." — Nazarius,  Pancg.  Const.,"  c.  38 ;  in  Upp.  Plinii, 
vol.  ii.  p.  881.  (14^  Cf.  M.  Troplong,  p.  116  ff.  It  ia  generallj  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  Constantine  who  first  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
arbitration  awards  pronounced  by  the  bishops  in  civil  matters.  Cf. 
Euseb.,  Vita  Cumt.^  IV.  27,  p.  539,  and  Sozomen,  Hitt.  Eccl.^  1. 9.  At  tlie 
same  time  no  older  law  on  this  point  is  known  than  that  of  Honoriua, 
408  A.D. ;  Corp.  Jur.,  1.  tit.  4, 1.  8.  Oodefroy,  vol.  vi.  p.  839,  has  proved 
the  Bpurionsness  of  a  pretended  law  of  Constantine,  "  De  episcopali 
judicio."  This  does  not  prevent  us  saying  that  Constantino  was  the  tirtit 
to  do  what  afterwards  beMune  law.  In  8^  the  privUege  of  arbitrating  in 
disputes  was  grant<^d  to  the  Jcwit^h  patriaich:';  (Cod.  Throd.,  II.  tit.  1,1. 
10).  It  is  not  probable  that  this  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Jews  before 
ii  nad  been  granted  to  the  Christians.  (15)  i  ragm.  Urat. ;  in  Opp.^  p. 
884.  (18)  Or.  4,  od.  imperiUM  eanu^  <.«.,  Cynt^;  in  0pp.,  p.  888. 
[17)  Frag.  Orat.;  in  0pp.,  p.  533,  557.  (18)  Ep.  49,  p.  89.  (19) 
8o7omen.  Ilist.  EccU's.y  V.  IG,  p.  Gl8.  Greg.  Nazianz.,  Or.  1,  "  Invectiva 
adv.  Jul.,"  vol.  i.  p.  102.  (20)  Ep.  49,  I.e.  (21)  M.  Troplong,  p. 
127.  See  too  tho  article  on  Cluonology  ap.  Godftoroy,  Cod.  ThMod,^  vol.  i. 
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p.  Ixii.  (22)  Cod.  Thtod.,  I.  tit.  4,  1.  1.  (23)  It  wai  compfled  be- 
tween 429  and  43d  a.d.  (24)  321  a.d.  Corp.  Jur.,  IL  tit.  35,  L  2,  §  1. 
(26)  819  and  816  a J>.  Corp.  Jur„  L  tit.  48, 1. 1 :  If.  tH.  18,  L  SI.  (26) 
Cod.  Theod.,  V.  tit.  1,  J.  1 ;  also  Corp.  Jur.,  VI.  tit.  58,  de  Icgitimis  hawe- 
dihim.       (27)  Cod.  Throd.,  V.  tit.  1,  1.  2  ff.    Cf.  .M.  Troplong.  p.  337.  ff. 

L&vr  of  Alex.  Severus,  224  a.d.  Corp.  Jur.,  V.  tit.  35.  (21^)  Coty. 
rur.,  V.  tit.  86, 1.  S.  (80)  Laetttit.,  DIv.  Imtii,,  YI.  98,  irol.  i.  p.  498. 
(31)  Co(i.  Thfod.,  XVI.  tit.  8, 1. 1.  ^  (89)  •♦Lenones  patrcs  ct  dominos, 
qui  Ruis  filiis  vol  nnoilUs  peccandi  noco«?sitntom  imponunt,  nec  jure 
dominii  frui,  ncc  tauti  crimmis  patimur  libertate  gaudcre  .  .  .  aed 
•aoilUa  ftliabuMine,  ai  valint,  oondodtiiva  pro  pavpertate  penonii,  qua* 
aors  damnavit  liumilior,  .  .  .  liceat  omni  miRcriarum  necessitate 
absolvi. "—L^nr  of  ■nu-o.Uximt  IL,  42.S  ;  Cod.  Th^od.,  XV,  tit.  8,  1.  2  ;  also 
Corp.  Jur.,  1.  lit.  4,  i.  12  ;  XI.  tit.  40,  1.  6.  (33)  Law  of  Leo  I.  Corp. 
Jur.,  tit.  4,  L 14.  (84)  Novell.  Theod.  H.,  tit  18.  (86)  Cod.  Tktod^ 
DC.  tit.  96,  L  1,  2.  (nC)  Soe  Pc  llhn  r,  De  I'Jfectu  UeliQ.  Christ,  in 
Jnruprud.  Bom.,  p.  2'j;i  il.  (37)  320  a.d.  Cod.  Throd.,  VIII.  tit.  10. 
1.  1.  Euseb.,  Vita  Comt.,  IV.  20,  p.  538.  (88)  Cf.  M.  Troplong,  p.  VJl 
ff.  (39)  Cod.  Theod.,  III.  tit.  19,  1.  1.  (40)  835  a.d.  L.  c,  1.  2. 
(41)  See  also  thf>  laws  of  Arcadius,  396  a.d.,  and  of  Theodosins  II.,  415 
AJ).  Cod.  Thfod  ,  HI.  tit.  12,  1.  3,  4.  (42)  Cod.  Thend.,  VIII.  tit.  17, 
L  9.  In  a  law  of  428  a.d.,  TheodoBius  II.  says  that  he  enacted  the  law  of 
410  **iii  order  to  give  aaaistanco  to  marriages,"  V.  tit.  I.  I.  9.  (4S^ 
Corp.  Jvr.,  V.  tit.  2(1,  1.  1.  (44)  It  is  a  '*  facinuB  atrocissimnm,  scelua 
immane."  32G  a.i«.  Cod.  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  7,  1.  1,  fit.  (46)  Corp.  Jur., 
V.  tit.  27,  1.  6.  (H.)  God.  Throd.,  IV.  tit.  6.  1.  1.  (47)  Corp.  Jur., 
V.  tit.  27,  1.  5.  (48)  Cf.  M.  Troplong.  p.  948,  ff.  (49)  Cod.  Ttteod., 
IV.  tit.  6,  1.  1.  (00)  L.  c,  1.  2.  (r.l)  443  a  d.  Corp.  Jur.,  V.  tit. 
37,  1.  3.  (52)  331  a.d.  Cod.  Theod.,  lU.  tit.  16, 1.  1.  (53)  421  a.d. 
L.  c,  1,  2.  (54)  Novella  Theod.  II.,  tit.  17.  (55)  Valentinian  I. 
871  A.D.  Cod.  Throd.,  111.  tit.  7,  1.  1.  (50)  :m  a.i>.  Cod.  Thfod.,  III. 
tit.  8,  1.  1.  (57)  Theodosius  I.  in  3R2  a.d.  Honorius  in  412  a.d.  Cod. 
Theod.,  III.  tit.  8,  1.  3,  8.  (58)  Cod.  Theod.,  III.  tit  7, 1.  8.  (59) 
Cod.  Theod.,  V.  tit.  7, 1. 1.  (60)  **  Let  each  man  rear  Ui  own  offspring. 
But  if  he  ahaU  have  thought  fit  to  axpoae  hia  ohild,  he  will  be  liable  to 
the  appointed  pr»na1ty.  l?ut  neither  to  master  nor  to  patron  do  we  allow 
anv  oi>portunitjr  of  recovering  such  children,  il  some  com^ssionate  person 
of  Idndly  affection  ha^  taken  in  the  ohild  whom  he  had  oipoited,  for  all 
he  knew,  to  death  ;  nor  will  he  be  able  to  claim  as  his  own  the  life  which 
he  df'S])i'^»  (1  wh(>n  lu'lpleprt  and  pf>ri,«hin{.'."  ("f^Ti.  ./i<r.,  VIII.  tit.  52,  1.  2. 
See,  too,  the  law  of  Honorius,  412  a.d.  Cod.  Theod.,  V.  tit.  7, 1.  2.  (61) 


891  A.D.  Cod.  Theod.,  m.  tit.  8, 1  1.  (62)  818  and  874  k.9.  Cod. 
Theod.,  IX.  tit.  16,  1.  1;  tit.  14.  1.  1.  (03)  Valentinian  I.  3C5  a.d. 
Corp.  Jur.,  IX.  tit.  15,  1.  1 ;  also  Cod.  Throd.,  IX.  tit.  13,  1.  1.  (04) 
Cod.  Theod.,  II.  tit.  8, 1. 1.  (65)  M.  Troplong,  jp.  264  ff.  (66)  389 
A.i».  Cod.  Theod.,  Y.  tit.  1.  1.  4 ;  oompieted  oy  Jnatinlaii.  (07) 
"  For  imrnly  sons,  who  have  offended  their  fathers  either  by  the  bitter- 
nt'^^  of  their  railinj^s  or  the  pain  of  some  flttjL'rnnt  inju.'^tice,  the  law  de- 
crees that  their  emancipation  be  repealed,  and  that  thev  be  punished  hjr 
the  loos  of  a  freedom  thej  do  not  deierfe."— OmI.  Theod.,  TIu.  tH.  14,  L 
1.  (68)  819  A.D.  C  If.  Jin-.,  V.tit.  6, 1.  3.  Cod.  Throd.,  IV.  tit.  9  ;  IX. 
ttt.9,1.1.      (69>818aad826a^.      Corp.  Jur., l}L^t.  14,1, 1.  Cod. 
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TIi€od.,  IX.  tit.  12,  1.  1,  2.  (70)  Corp.  Jur.,  VI.  tit.  1.  1.  3.  (71) 
According  to  Sozoinen,  Hist.  EccL,  I.  9,  p.  414,  Constaniuio  prom ulgu ted 
three  edicts  on  this  snbjeot.  The  first  is  lost ;  the  second  was  in  816  a.i>., 
the  third  in  321  a.d.  Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  13,  1.  1,  2.  (72)  Corp.  Jttr., 
VII.  tit.  13,  1.  2-4 ;  I.  tit.  10,  1.  1.  (73)  Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  3,  1.  38. 
(74)  This  law  was  made  315  a.d.  Those  guilty  are  condemned  to  the 
draiis;  if  they  sunriTsihe  flfl^twith  beuts,  theyue  to  fight  as  gladi- 
itors,  bnt  in  such  a  wav  as  to  be  killed  before  they  can  do  anything  in 
•sU-delence.— Cod.  Thcod.,  IX.  tit.  18, 1.  1.  (75)  396  a.d.  Cod.  Theod., 
XV.  tit.  6,  L  1.  (76)  The  emperor  does  not  wish  "  to  produce  melan- 
choly bj  the  esoeisiTO  restriction  of  these  tlui  theatrical)  arts ;  "  but 
be  wishes  to  suppress  "  the  foul  and  indecent  ppt  ctacle."  399  a.d.  1.  c, 
1.  2.  See  Uodefroy's  Comment.  (77)  Cod.  Thevd.,  XV.  tit.  7.  1.  10. 
(78)  886  a.d.  Coo.  Theod.,  1.  o.,  1.  2;  425  a.d.,  ib.,  1.  5.  (79)  **Mnna8 
turpe,"  380  a.d.  Cod.  Theod.,  1.  c,  1.  4.  "Personae  inhonesta," 
394  A.D.,  ib.,  1.  12.  (80)  "  Quas  vilitas  vitoo  dignas  IcKtnn  observatione 
non  credidit."  Constantine,  327  ;  Cod.  Theod,^  XXV.  tit.  7,  1.  1. 
(81)  898  AJ>.  Cod,  Thtod^t  1.  e.,  L  11.  (82)  894  a.x>.  L.  e.,  1.  IS. 
(88)  871  A.D.  L.  c,  1.  1.  (84)  371  a.d.  L.  c,  1.  2.  Valentinitll IL 
also  grants  them  liberty,  if  they  claim  it  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
himself ;  380  and  381  a.d.,  1.  4  and  9.  This  right  was  repealed  by  Ho- 
noritn  418  a.d.  ;  1.  e.,  1.  18.  (85)  880  a.i».  If.e.  1.  4 ;  881  a.d.,  1.  8. 
These  two  laws  were  made  at  Milan  ;  lav.  C).  a.d.,  to  the  same  pur- 
port, is  from  Carthage.  (8f»)  See  the  laws  of  371  and  380  a.d.,  1.  2,  4. 
(87)  Vinculum  naturaiis  conditionis.  Law  380, 1.  c,  L  4.  (88)  "  . . .  itft 
nt  ▼oltii»tatibi»  pobHeiB  non  serriat.'*  Law  880,  I.  o.,  L  8.  (89)  Ea- 
menius,  Paneg.,  c.  12  ;  in  (}pp.  PZjhii,  Tol.  ii.  p.  303.  Of.  Paneg.  lucerti, 
c.  23,  ibid.  p.  335.  ((Ml)  Cruenta  spectaoula  in  otiociviliet  domestica 
qoiete  non  placent ;  quapropter  omuino  gladiatores  esse  prohibemus." — 
Cod.  Theod,,  XV.  tit.  19, 1. 1.  (91)  818  :  si  qnis  in  Indmn  faeilt 
dam natus."— Cod.  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  18,  1.  1 ;  tit.  40, 1.  2.  (92)  Not  in 
Syria  only,  as  has  been  mistakenly  asserted,  on  the  ground  that  thi.s  law 
was  madti  at  Berytus.  The  law  has  altogether  a  general  scope  ;  EusebiuB 
{VUa  Const.,  IT.  S6,  p.  687)  says  expressly  thaiConstantine  commanded 
*•  /x^)  fumo/ii6x*>lfflMnPoviaif  fio\6v€iv  rds  jr6Xe<j  " — *'  Not  to  pollute  the  cities 
with  the  bntcheriea  of  the  gladiators."    '*  Then,  fur  tim'\  was  the 

spectacle  of  gladiatorial  combats  prohibited  amongst  the  iComuns."— 
Soscman,  BUt,  SeeL,  L  8^  p.  411.  (93)  It  is  not  found  in  the  text 
nfin  in  Jostinian's  Code,  Corp.  Jur.,  XI.  tit.  43,  1.  1.  (94)  Libanius, 
De  Vita  Sua,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  (95)  357  a.d.  Cod.  Theod.,  XV.  tit.  12.  1.  2. 
(96)  Ambros.,  JJe  Obitu  VaUntiniani,  §  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  1178.  (97)  365 
and  867  a.d.  Cod,  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  40, 1.  8,  11.  (98)  Augnst.,  Conft—,^ 
VI.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  (09)  391  a.d.  II..  ep.  40,  and  VII.  ep.  4,  pp.  50,  • 
167.  (100)  Symmach.,  X.  ep.  61,  p.  295.  (101)  Prudent.,  in  .Sf/w- 
machum,  II.  Y.  1128,  p.  490.  (102)  397  a.d.  "  Nomen  detestandum." 
Cod.  Theod.,  XV.  tit.  12,  1.  2,  3.  (103)  Forbid  these  hecatombs  of 
wretched  human  souls,  Nor  let  the  mob  in  penal  torture  thus  exult." — 
In  Symmach.,  II.  v.  1124  ff.,  p.  490.  (104)  Theodoret,  Higt.  EccL,  V. 
26,  p.  234.  (105)  Prudentius  dues  not  dare  to  demand  the  suppression 
of  theee  wfld  beast  fights :  "  Nunc  solii  oontenta  feris  infamis  arena, 
liulla  cruentatis  homieidia  Indat  in  armid." — Adr.  Siiminachum,  II.  v. 
1126  fl.,  p.  490.  £Yen  so  late  as  462       there  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
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East  *'  ferarum  lacrimosa  Bpectacula."— Law  of  Leo  I. ;  Corp.  Jur.,  III. 
tit.  12,  L  11.  (106)  Aboat  357  a.d.  Cod.  Tfuod.,  IX.  tit.  7. 1. 3.  (107) 
890  A.D.  L.  o.,  law  6.  Bee,  too,  Godefrt>j*8  GommeiitoTy  on  this  law. 
(108)  See  the  two  laws  "  De  aliiuentis  quie  inopes  parentes  de  pnblioo 
petere  debeant."  XI.  tit.  27,  1.  12.  It  has  be' n  thought  that  tliis  was 
merely  a  continuation  oi  the  aliineutary  iouudations  ol  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines  (Pauly,  Real  Eneycl.  der  CUutUehen  AUertlmms-wweiuehaft^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  1556) ;  but  it  eeems  perfectly  clear  to  ourselves  that  it  is  a  new 
in:^titntion  ;  the  alimentary  foundations  have  long  since  fallen  into  do- 
cay  and  been  forgotten.  (109)  Cod.  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  1, 1.  4.  (110)  Cod. 
Theod.,  I.  tit.  7, 1.  1.  (Ill)  Corp.  Jur.,  HI.  tit.  14,  L 1.  (112)  Cod. 
Theod.,  XIII.  tit.  10,  1.  1.  (113)  Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  4.L  12;  XI.  tit.  40, 
1.  6.  (114)  Valentiniun  I.  in  iJ'M  a.p..  and  Honorius  in  409  a.d.  Corp. 
Jur.f  I.  tit.  4, 1. 1,  9.  In  3G4  Valeutinian  charges  the  bishops  to  watch 
that  the  merehants  do  not  extort  exorbitant  prices,  seeing  that  lor  Chris- 
tiana *'  verus  cultus  est  adjuvare  pauperes  et  positos  in  necessitate.** — 
Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  4,  1,  1.  (115)  Honoring,  414  a.d.  Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit. 
12,1.2.  (116)  Theodosius  deprives  bankrupts  of  the  right  of  aj»ylum 
in  churehee,  393  a.d.— Cotf.  Theod.,  DC.  tit.  45, 1.  1-8.  (117)  407  aj>. 
Cod.  Theod.,  XVI.  tit.  2,  1.  38.  (118)  Leo  and  Anthemius.  Corp.  Jur., 
I.  tit.  3,  L  32,  35.  (U'J)  Euseb.,  Vita  Const.,  IV.  28,  p.  539.  (120) 
Ambros.,  Ep.  18ad  VaUntinianum,  ann.  384,  §  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  837.  (121) 
Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  4, 1.  2, 9.  (122)  Cod.  Theod.,  Y,  tit.  6, 1. 2.  (123) 
*'  Si  quis  in  Indiim  Inerit,  vel  in  metallum  damnatas,  minime  in  ejus  facie 
scribatur  .  .  .  quo  faciei^,  qum  ad  similitudinem  pulchritndini!; 
ccelestis  est  ligurata,  minime  maculetar." — Cod.  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  40,  1.  2 
(124)  320  A.n.  Corp.  Jur.,  IX.  tit.  4,  L  1 ;  Cod.  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  8, 1.  1 
(126)  840  AD.  Cod.  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  2,  L  3.  (126)  380  a.d.  Cod. 
Theod.,  IX.  tit.  3,  1.  6.  (127)  "  .  .  .  ne  his  humanitas  clausis 
per  corruptos  carcerum  custodos  negetar." — Cod,  Theod.,  IX.  tit.  3,  L  7 ; 
Corp.  Jur.,  I.  tit.  4,  L  9« 
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ESACTION  OV  THE  PAGAN  SPIRIT  ON  THE  CUSTOMS  09 

CHKI6TIAN  80C1ST7. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  seen  how  slowly  and  quietly  Christian  ideas 
established  the  foundations  of  a  new  social  order,  how 
their  inOuence,  at  iirst  unrecognised,  gradually  became 
open  and  avowed.  Daring  a  period  of  four  centuries 
these  principles  transformed  civil  society  withont  appeal- 
ing to  any  other  force  than  that  of  persuasion;  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  a  oompleto  difference  from 
what  it  was  when  ruled  by  pagan  religion  and  philosophy. 

If  we  rapidly  sum  up  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  State  and  Christian  society,  we  find 
on  the  one  side^  egoism,  pride,  vengeance,  talum;  on  the 
other,  charity,  humility,  forgiveness,  kindness.  In  the 
one,  the  rights  of  personality  are  despised,  and  snbordi- 
nated  to  the  despotic  interest  of  a  State  which  is  founded 
on  the  inequality  of  men;  in  the  other,  men  are  respected 
and  loved  for  their  inherent  qualities,  and  are  equal  in 
a  free  and  brotherly  community.  In  the  one,- woman  is 
lightly  esteemed,  marriage  reduced  to  a  civil  institution, 
the  family  servilely  submissive  to  the  father's  authority ; 
in  the  other,  woman  is  honoured,  marriage  sanctified,  the 
family  united  by  reciprocal  ties  and  duties.  In  the  one, 
work  in  despised  and  left  to  the  lower  classes,  especially 
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to  a  race  said  to  be  destined  by  nature  to  servitude;  in 
the  other,  work  and  workers  are  respected,  and  slavery 
is  gradually  abolished.  In  the  one,  the  poor  and  weak 
are  abased  by  the  powerfal  aud  strong;  in  the  other, 
charity  draws  all  classes  to  help  one  another.  Lastly^ 
in  the  one,  men  are  honoured  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  the  poor  being  despised  and  kept  down;  in 
the  other,  the  poor  and  afflicted  are  cared  for  with 
tender  solicitude,  as  being  as  much  children  of  God  as 
the  happy  and  rich. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  we  mast  be  singularly  blinded  not 
to  see  the  cause  of  these  contrasts  in  that  of  the  different 
faiths.  How  could  a  society  given  over  to  immoral  super- 
stitioD,  or  to  incredulity  still  more  immoral,  pass  through 
a  normal  development  of  its  principles  to  a  civilization 
founded  on  radically  different  doctrines  ?  Yet  even  to- 
day there  are  men  who  say  that  this  progress  is  not  the 
work  of  Christianity,  that  humanity  was  developed  from 
its  own  powers  without  Christ,  that  the  Saviour's  coming 
even  arrested  its  progress.  To  say  this  is  to  be  blind  to 
the  history  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  history  of  the  human 
heart.  Both  proclaim  loudly  that  charity  cannot  be  the 
product  of  egoism,  nor  humility  of  pride;  that  without 
the  intervention  of  God  no  new  spirit  could  have  regene- 
rated individuals  and  the  world. 

We  must  admit  that  in  the  ages  we  have  portrayed. 
Christian  society  is  far  from  presenting  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  ideal  was  most 
nearly  approached  in  the  early  ages  of  the  growing 
Church.  She  swerved  from  it  again  even  during  the 
period  when,  in  the  laws  and  moral  systems,  she  brought 
out  more  fully  the  influence  of  charity.  Whoever  has  felt 
the  constantly  recurring  difficulties  with  which  ^^ism 
opposes  the  sentiments  that  faith  in  the  Savionr  inspires 
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in  mankind,  will  not  be  astonished  at  this.  The  history 
of  the  struggles  of  the  hnman  heart  is  the  history  of 

the  struggles  of  humanity.  The  Gospel  reigns  in  society 
only  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  reigns  in  individual 
hearts.  To  make  our  picture  faithful  we  must  add  some 
dark  touches;  but  even  these  shadows  will  only  show 
more  clearly  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the  principles  that 
the  Son  of  God  has  revealed  to  the  world. 

Alongside  of  the  action  of  Christianity  on  pagan 
society,  there  was  a  reaction  of  paganism  in  the  life 
of  Christians.  This  reaction  began  early,  but  showed 
itself  more  markedly  than  before  after  the  external  and 
political  triumph  of  the  Church.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  whilst  Christianity  exerted  a  profound  and  salutary 
influence  on  the  laws  and  institntions,  the  pagan  reaction 
was  not  strong  enough  to  affect  them.  Its  power  was 
exerted  on  the  morality  of  individuals.  It  may  have 
hindered  more  rapid  progress,  but  never  completely  ar- 
rested it.  If,  therefore,  we  find  shadows,  we  find  them 
rather  in  the  persoual  life  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  Christians  than  in  the  general  effects  of  the  new  spirit 
communicated  to  hnmanity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fiud  the  causes  of  this  pagan  re- 
action. The  chief  was  the  resistance  of  the  humau  heart, 
which  manifests  itself  differently  according  to  circum- 
stances. There  was  also  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
the  world,  and  the  changes  in  this  position  during  the 
early  ages.  Christian  society,  living  and  growing  in  the 
midst  of  pagan  society,  necessarily  felt  its  influences,  even 
whilst  exerting  its  own  power  over  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  it.  As  long  as  its  members  were  persecuted, 
they  were  saved  from  contact  with  pagan  morality,  they 
had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  need  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  the  world,  their  bonds  with  one  another 
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were  strengthened^  and  in  the  midst  ol  trials  their  faiUi 
became  more  ardent  and  their  life  more  pnre.  Bat  in 
the  intervals  of  repose  from  perseontions,  this  life  was 

relaxed.  The  tacit  tolerance  enjoyed  by  tiie  Christiana 
under  some  emperors  lowered  their  primitive  piety  ami 
cooled  their  first  love.  The  Fathers,  grieved  with  tlieso 
relapses,  freqaentty  reminded  the  Church  that  it  was  for 
her  chastisement  that  God  permitted  new  peraeentions.^ 

When  Christianity  was  acknowledged  as  a  religion  by 
the  emperors,  this  laxity  increased.  The  Church  was 
invaded  by  worldly  and  ambitious  men,  who  entered  her 
service  not  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  desires,  but  to  seek 
means  of  power,  or  to  strengthen  their  position.-  In- 
different to  paganism,  which  no  longer  inspired  them 
with  faith,  they  quitted  it  when  it  ceased  to  be  upheld 
by  the  anthority  of  their  prince.  When  Jnlian  wished  to 
re-establtfth  the  altars  of  the  ancient  gods,  many  of  these 
men,  as  faitlilt^ss  to  the  Gospel  as  they  had  been  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  hastened  to  desert  the  Church 
and  resume  their  idolatrous  practices.^  Later,  and  chiedy 
in  the  time  of  Theodosias,  when  paganism  was  officially 
suppressed  and  the  empire  enjoyed  some  years  of  peace, 
most  of  the  rich  and  powerfol  families  accepted  Christi* 
anity,  but  they  brought  into  the  Chnrch  pagan  disposi- 
tions and  custoras  which  were  more  difficult  to  give  up 
than  ceremonies  and  fables. 

In  the  Church  itself,  the  tranquil  possession  of  power 
•and  fortune,  repose  and  security,  cooled  the  zeal  of  many 
members  who,  stimulated  by  persecution,  would  probably 
have  shown  more  fidelity.  They  imitated  the  manners 
of  the  new  converts,  and  fell  back  into  tastes  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Chrysostom  appeals  to  the 
testimony  of  the  pagans  themselves,  that  in  times  of  trial 
the  Christians,  though  less  numerous,  had  purer  virtues.* 
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The  complaints  of  the  Fathers  are  unanimous  in  this  re- 
spect; and  even  admitting  that  in  their  holy  austerity 
they  exaggerated  the  evil,  we  are  still  oompelled  to  admit 
that  it  was  real  and  great,  and  that  the  political  victory 

of  the  Church,  instead  of  being  a  definite  triumph  of 
Christian  principles  in  men's  lives,  had  rather  brought 
a  return  of  the  vices  that  Christianity  came  to  uproot. 

A  great  love  of  riches  and  luxury  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reappear.  It  was  gratified^  in  many  respects,  by  the 
legal  proscription  of  paganism.  Many  powerfal  lords 
were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  temples/  whilst 
they  continued  to  levy  a  tax  on  tlie  sanctuaries  which  - 
they  allowed  the  cultiv:itors  of  their  lands  to  use  clandes- 
tinely.® Bishop  Zeno,  of  Verona,  a  preacher  of  the  fourth 
century,  exclaims  sorrowfully  "that  avarice  has  so  entered 
into  all  hearts,  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  called  a 
▼ice.''  ^  Amongst  women,  whom  Christianity  had  raised 
BO  high,  were  some  whose  lives  formed  a  distressing  con- 
trast to  those  of  Paula,  Fabiola,  Melania.  In  Carthage 
as  in  Constantinople,  in  Antioch  as  in  Rome,  they  soon 
rivalled  the  pagan  ladies  in  luxury  of  clothing  and 
richness  of  ornaments.  Forgetting  the  noble  simplicity 
which  the  orators  and  poets  of  the  Chnrch  had  conn- 
selled,  they  felt  ashamed  to  appear  with  fewer  ornaments 
than  women  broaght  np  in  paganism,  or  to  decline  the 
pleasures  in  which  these  found  their  delight."*  We  are 
obliged  to  say  that  the  clergy  themselves  did  not  always 
escape  this  worldly  spirit.  Prelates  and  clerks,  who 
loved  riches  and  eagerly  sought  worldly  honours,  vrere 
soon  to  be  found  alongside  of  men  who,  in  the  highest 
and  hamblest  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  gave  eternally 
snbllme  examples  of  abnegation  and  simplicity.^ 

The  natural  effect  of  the  revival  of  a  love  of  riches,  was 
a  coolness  in  the  love  of  Christians  amongst  themselves. 
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Cupidity  and  charity  cannot  exist  together ;  it  is  impos* 
Bible  to  senre  ''Mammon  and  God''  at  the  same  time. 
Loving  the  world.  Christians  became  detached  from  hea* 
▼en  and  forgot  the  precepts  of  Jesos  Christ.    The  lie 

which  should  unite  them  as  a  family  of  brothers  was 
loosened  for  many  of  them.  Jealousies,  rivalries,  and 
hatreds  reappeared.^^  More  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Easebius  had  mentioned  this  relapse,  Salvian  moarned 
it  anew,  sorrowfally  comparing  the  life  of  Christians  with 
those  of  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  empire.^ 

The  decline  of  Christian  love  is  shown  in  all  the  soeial 
relations  which  Christianity  liad  streiigtliened  and  sanc- 
tified, through  charity.  As  many  members  of  the  Church, 
both  men  and  women,  sought  pleasure  and  luxury  before 
everything,  marriage  was  for  them  no  longer  a  holy  union, 
a  school  of  virtue  and  reciprocal  fidelity.  In  Greece> 
Africa,  and  Gaol  rich  men  had  often  mistresses  as  well  as 
wives.  These  mixed  not  nnfreqnently  with  the  slaves 
who  were  exposed  to  their  master's  passions.^  The 
pagan  principle  was  constantly  upheld  that  infidelities 
may  be  allowed  in  the  husband  that  would  not  be  per- 
missible for  the  wife.  It  was  considered  no  sin  to  have  a 
concnbine^  provided  that  no  husband's  rights  were  in- 
fringed, and  the  public  places  were  not  resorted  to.^* 
Women,  thinking  that  the  examples  of  their  husbands, 
released  them  from  fidelity,  hastened  to  folluw  their 
example.  "The  towns,"  said  Salvian,  "are  full  of  bad 
houses  frequented  by  women  of  quality.  They  regard 
this  libertinism  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  birth, 
and  are  as  proud  of  surpassing  other  women  in  impurity 
as  in  noble  birth.'' 

The  principles  of  conduct  toward  slaves,  which  led  ihv 
masters  to  love  men  called  to  the  same  spiritual  liberty 
and  salvation  as  themselves,  wore  no  more  observed  by 
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mwaj  Christians  than  the  sanctity  of  marringe  and 
respect  for  woman.  Not  only  were  there  still  many 
hoiischoMs  crowded  with  useless  and  idle  slaves,  who 
miuistered  to  ridiculous  requireuieuts,  or  who  swelled  the 
train  with  which  the  master  or  mistress  appeared  in  the 
streets^^^  bat  they  were  treated  with  the  same  contempt^ 
the  same  lack  of  oharity,  as  in  pagan  society.  Instead  of 
being  raised  by  affectionate  treatment^  they  were  left  in 
their  degradation  and  its  accompanying  vices.  They  had 
a  pretext  for  corruption  in  the  examples  before  their 
eyes,  and,  by  being  loa^Jed  with  heavy  work  and  cruel 
punishments,  they  were  tempted  to  falsehood,  plunder^ 
flight,  and  open  reyolt.^^  The  doctors  of  the  Charch 
answered  those  masters  who  complained  of  the  yices  of 
their  slaves,  that  they  must  seek  the  cause  in  them- 
selves ;  ^7  they  suffered  for  their  contempt  of  the  slaves 
by  yielding  also  to  the  influence  of  the  bad  life  which 
they  led  just  in  their  sight.^* 

The  preachers  of  the  Church  remonstrated  frequently 
and  energetically  against  the  abase  of  Christians  by  their 
brothers  when  they  nsed  them  foramnsementsor  psssions 
condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  Oospel.  The  taste  for  all 
kinds  of  spectacles,  for  the  theatre,  the  dance,  and  combats 
in  the  arena,  hardly  extinguished  in  many  pagan  converts, 
survived  the  suppression  of  paganism  in  its  ancient 
strength.  In  the  fourth  century,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustine,  the  Christians  attended  the  games 
in  greater  numbers  than  the  Jews  and  pagans  they 
sought  relaxation  and  found  only  lessons  in  corruption, 
luxury,  and  cruelty.  8ome,  who  thought  themselves 
stronger,  felt  their  ancient  passions  re-awaken  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  reddening  tho  arena,  and  fell  into  sad- 
dening relapses.*'*  They  filled  tho  amphitheatres  on  the 
most  solemn  festivals  of  the  Charch,  even  during  the 
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hours  of  worship  on  Easter  day.  The  Fathers  lamented 
tliis  scandal  with  bitter  grief>'^  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
rude  austerity  of  the  barbarians,  who  knew  nothing  of 

such  spectacles.^  The  paguus  tliein selves  were  aston- 
ished at  the  contrast  between  the  principles  of  Ciiristianii 
and  their  life.^ 

Public  (1  lugers,  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  the 
approach  of  the  Germanic  nations,  were  unable  to  restmin 
this  infatuation.  After  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  bar* 
barians,  the  Romans  who  took  refuge  in  Carthage,  in- 
stead  of  lamenting  over  the  loss  of  their  eternal  city,  mixed 
eagerly  with  the  frivolous  crowd  who  attended  the  the- 
atres, and  when  Carthage  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals,  the  cries  of  the  combatants  in  the  street  were 
mixed  with  the  applause  of  the  populace  who  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  ampbitheatte.**  The  same 
madness  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Some 
nobles  at  Treves  who  survived  the  sack  of  their  city, 
asked  the  emperor,  as  a  remedy  for  all  their  ills,  to  send 
them  some  gladiators.^^  The  Boman  people  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces  were  a  prey  to  this  folly, 
whilst  rushing  to  their  destruction.  "  They  die  and  they 
laugh/'  said  Salvian,  the  indignant  spectator  of  this 
great  misery.  The  Romans  no  longer  thought  of  any- 
thing but  enjoying  their  remaining  moments.  They 
were  careless  as  to  the  fiite  of  their  country,  careless  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  unfortunates  who  hlled  the  towns  and 
and  villages,  careless  even  as  to  their  own  fate.  With 
many  of  them  faith  was  asleep  and  charity  dead,  neither 
the  voice  of  their  preachers  nor  the  louder  call  of  circnm* 
stances  being  strong  enoogb  to  re-awaken  them. 

Could  there  have  been  any  time  in  which  charity, 
brotherly,  sacrificing  love,  was  more  required  than  in  this 
period  of  misfortune,  poverty^  and  suffering,  of  all  kinds  1 
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There  were  doabtleaa  some  who  still  guarded  the  Divine 
treasure  and  spread  ii  around  tbsir  path.  In  the  midst 
of  the  egoism  of  some  and  the  distress  of  others^  they 
testified  to  the  power  of  Christian  ihith,  and  the  life  of 

love  that  this  faith  kindles  in  the  soal.^*  But  the  majority 
of  men  had  forgotten  these  sentiments,  without  which 
the  name  of  Christian  is  only  a  melancholy  mockery.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  preachers  of  the  Charch  repeated 
oontinually  that  ike  gold  onght  to  be  giyen  to  the  help 
of  the  poor  whioh  was  bestowed  upon  dothes,  fhrnitnre^ 
slaves^  and  horses**'^  It  was  in  yain  that  they  represented 
to  the  rich,  who  were  occapied  with  their  pleasures,  the 
suffering  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  forsaken  orphans.^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  stigmatized  as  unworthy  of 
Christians  that  disgraoefol  prodigality  which  threw  to 
actorsj  danoerSy  and  fallen  women^  what  ooght  to  have  been 
given  to  the  afflicted  members  of  the  body  of  Chrisf 
The  faithful,  who  no  longer  deserved  their  name,  in  their 
foolish  infatuation  listened  no  more  to  exhortation  or  to 
blame.  They  continued  insensible  to  the  misery  which 
contrasted  so  terribly  with  the  riches  and  lozory  of  the 
last  great  proprietors  of  the  Roman  world. 

This  misery  resulted  from  despotism^  ancient  slayery, 
the  disturbances  of  the  empire,  the  general  aversion  for 
work,  even  more  than  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians. 
It  was  a  melancholy  heritage,  bequeathed  by  paganism 
to  the  society  which  was  converted  to  Christianity.  It 
was  supreme  everywhere,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  coantry;  it  weakened  natural 
feelings  of  affection,  and  the  respect  due  by  man  to  him- 
self. The  poor  people  exposed  or  killed  their  children 
to  leave  themselves  fireCj  or  they  sold  them  as  slaves,  or 
hired  them  to  nsnrers ;  a  terrible  example  of  the  persis- 
tence of  pagan  customs  in  populations  calling  themselves 
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Christian.'^  The  parents  of  these  condemned  little  ones, 
UQ willing  to  work  for  ft  respectable  livelihood,  flocked  to 
the  towns,  where  they  encumbered  the  streets  and  squares 
soliciting  alms,  either  by  showing  real  or  sham  infirmities* 
or  by  threatening  those  who  did  not  wish  to  relieva 
thera.'^  These  beggars  were  so  nnmerons  that,  in  S82, 
the  Emperor  Valentinian  passed  a  restrictive  law;  the 
aged  or  sick  poor  were  alone  allowed  to  implore  help  in 
the  streets*  while  those  who  could  work  were  sent  back 
to  labour  in  the  fields.^- 

The  charches*  the  bishops*  and  the  benevolent  laity 
made  many  sacrifices  to  i^leviate  this  evil;  but  there 
were  too  many  Christians  whose  hearts  were  nntoached 
by  compassion,  and  who  continued,  with  ancient  pagan 
harshness,  to  make  all  they  could  out  of  populations  and 
individuals. 

Notwithstanding  the  law  of  Diocletian,  which  branded 
nsnrers  with  infamy*  and  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
exhortations  of  the  Fathers*  their  trade  flonrished  to  a 

frightfnl  extent.  If  the  poor  man  could  not  pay  his 
debts,  the  creditor  took  possession  of  his  children  to  sell 
them  in  the  public  market. Even  the  collectors  of  the 
public  revenue  were  guilty  of  this  barbarity*  which,  though 
authorized  by  pagan  law,  was  not  in  accordance  with  a  law 
and  society  ruled  by  the  Gospel ;  they  seised  the  sons  of 
a  father  who  could  not  pay  his^xes.'* 

In  the  country,  the  great  proprietors  mined  their 
labourers  by  unjust  tributes;  to  this  they  added  their 
own  special  taxes,  which  they  compelled  the  despairing 
unfortunates  to  pay.^^  In  the  towns  the  iniquity  of  the 
magistrates  was  added  to  this  oppression;  instead  of 
defending  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants*  they  only 
robbed  the  defenceless  and  enriched  themselTOs.  In  the 
midst  of  general  disorder*  with  no  one  keeping  watch 
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over  them,  they  broagbt  the  heaviest  accasatioiiB  against 

poor  men,  who  through  their  obscurity  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  exactions.  "  There  is  no  towji/'  said  Salvian, 
"  not  a  municipahty  nor  a  borough,  where  there  are  not 
as  many  tyrants  as  there  are  oarials/'  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  small  proprietors  grew  fewer  and  fewer^ 
the  free  agrioaUnral  and  indostrial  population  decreased 
rapidly.  To  escape  spoliation,  the  greater  namber  of 
sm^  proprietors  preferred  the  hard  condition  of  labourers 
to  that  of  freemen,  which  had  becomu  unendurable;  they 
exchanged  their  independeuce  fur  the  oppressive  protec- 
tion of  the  gi-eat.  Others  sought  among  the  barbarians 
a  refuge  which  the  empire  conld  no  longer  give  them.'^ 

Besides  the  avaricioas  men  who  tiirove  on  the  misery 
of  the  people,  there  were  others  who  sooght  a  short-lived 
glory  by  great  almsgiving,  similar  to  the  largess  of  the 
pagan  ages.  Sometimes  meu  and  women,  preceded  by 
slaves,  took  their  way  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  churches, 
and  there  gave  money  to  numbers  of  the  poor,  that  they 
might  be  praised  for  their  charity ;  sometimes  their 
liberality  was  bestowed  npon  nnwortiiy  favonrites,  suc- 
cessors of  those  parasites  who  had  filled  the  veetibiiles  of 
the  Romans  of  the  decadence.^ 

The  doctors  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  great 
need  of  alms,  ceaselessly  opposed  this  pagan  tendency  to 
adulterate  charity  with  ambitious  ostentation.  It  was  not 
splendid  gifts  nor  external  alms  that  they  claimed  from 
the  faithful ;  they  desired,  before  everything,  a  real  love, 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  and  full  of  respect  for  others. 
This  love  is  inseparable  from  hamility.  They  were 
grieved  to  see  this  most  glorious  mark  of  the  Church 
fading  away,  and  they  saw  with  alarm  that  Koman  society 
would  be  destroyed  and  dragged  down  by  an  irresistible 
current.^   Some  even  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world 
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was  at  liand.^  WHon  the  Christians  were  aronsed  from 
their  carelessness  bj  the  voice  of  a  cmmbling  empire,  and 
anxionsly  asked  why  God  had  deserted  them,  the  Fathers 

answered  that  their  siifferiugs  were  merited  by  their 
vices,  that  they  should  remember  their  vileness  and 
crimes,  and  should  reflect  whether  they  were  worthy  of 
the  protection  of  God,^ 

Salvian,  the  author  who  expresses  himself  in  this  way, 
looks  farther ;  he  sees  that  a  new  element  is  required  to 
reYivify  this  wom*oat  society,  and  he  foresees  that  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians  will  be  the  means  employed 
by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  recruit  the  failiniif  streng-th  of 
the  Koman  world.^  Paganism  had  dragged  humanity 
into  an  abyss  of  corruption.  Spirit  was  weakened,  courage 
enervated,  character  shattered.  Christianity  was  alive 
only  in  individual  souls.  Though  it  had  transformed 
social  relations,  it  did  not  reign  supreme ;  the  costoms  of 
the  masses  had  not  yielded  to  its  power.  To  save  what 
was  durable  and  great  in  ancient  civilization,  a  younger 
race  must  be  blended  with  the  one  which  had  lost  its 
power;  and  for  Christian  faith  and  charity  to  produce 
their  full  fruits  of  justice,  love,  and  peace,  it  required  the 
hand  of  Grod  to  feed  anew  the  expiring  flame  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  pointed  out  these  signs 
of  the  cooling  of  Christian  love  in  the  customs  of  tha 
later  period  of  the  Eoman  empire^  but  it  is  only  possible 
to  be  an  accurate  historian  through  the  strictest  fidelity. 
We  must  not  deserve  the  blame  of  showing  only  one  aide 
of  the  great  picture  that  we  have  sketched. 

Shall  we  be  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  of  depreciating 
the  power  of  Christianity  because  we  speak  of  the  need  ot 
a  new  power  to  complete  the  regeneration  of  the  world? 
This  objection  is  powerless.    We  have  already  shown 
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tb«t  the  Gospel  of  Jeeas  Ohiist  is  alone  snflkiently 
powerfol  to  soften  and  save  indiTidnals,  and  to  estab* 

lish  society  on  its  troe  foundations;  but  it  mast  have 
ground  in  which  its  seeds  can  germinate.  It  had  falfilled 
its  part  on  Roman  soil  as  it  had  been  left  by  ancient 
moxttlity;  it  had  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Boman  race.  Pagankm,  «nd  the  society  fcnrmed  in  its 
own  imagOj  were  overthrown.  To  realise  the  new  dvil- 
Isation  brought  about  by  the  inflnenoe  of  Ohristianity 
on  Boman  society,  needed  an  admixture  of  fresh  and 
vigorous  generations  who  knew  nothing  of  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  the  classic  world.  The  pagan  reaction 
had  not  altered  the  Christian  spirit,  which  remained  in 
ito  heavenly  pnrity,  eternally  anperior  to  ell  attacks. 
Fiona  men  oontinQed  to  set  an  example  of  all  the 
virtues  that  this  spirit  inspires^  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  who  fell  into  degradation.  Above  custom  rose 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  and  the  improved  civil  . 
laws.  Above  a  dying  world  rose  the  Gospel,  with  its 
principle  of  Divine  life,  removing  the  disorders  of 
society,  as  beforetime  the  Spirit  of  God  had  worked 
on  the  chaos  of  the  elements.  Therefore  the  ancient 
forms  might  disappear,  the  corrupt  Boman  world  might 
perish,  the  barbarians  might  cover  the  soil  with  its  im- 
mense ruins — for  in  the  midst  of  these  ruins  two  things 
remained  intact :  the  Gospel,  the  source  of  salvation  for 
souls  and  peace  for  society ;  and  the  code  which  guar- 
anteed individual  rights  and  regulated  social  relations. 
What  was  durable  in  Boman  mviliaation,  transformed 
and  completed  by  Christian  influence,  could  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  etorm ;  the  germs  were  planted  in 
the  furrows  traced  by  the  revolutions  which  tried  man- 
kind, and  will  certainly  reappear,  to  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  anew. 
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These  germs  were  preserved  because  true  jostioe  is  as 
immortal  as  tme  charit  because  the  cross  of  the  Saviour 
rose  on  the  world  as  a  symbol  of  love  and  peace,  as  a 

luminous  beacon  whose  light  no  tempest  can  extinguish. 
Confessedly  the  work  of  charity  is  not  yet  perfectly  ac- 
complished. Customs  are  stili,  in  many  respects,  tinged 
with  paganism.  Egoism  still  rules  in  the  world  because 
it  still  rules  in  the  soul*  Many  g^reat  vices  may  yet  be 
seen  along  with  great  miseries.  Men  sought  a  remedy 
on  all  hands.  Many  thought  to  find  it  only  in  a  retam 
to  the  order  of  things  where  the  individnal  is  absorbed 
by  society,  giving  up  his  freedom  of  thought,  his  volun- 
tary activity,  all  that  constitutes  his  personality ;  where 
the  miserable  and  poor  are  expected  to  find  a  better  fate 
in  the  exclusive  satisfaction  of  terrestrial  wants^  where 
they  are  to  be  happy  without  being  either  relieved  or 
respected.  To-dav,  as  beforetime,  man  impatiently  seeks 
for  happiness,  and  too  often  accuses  society  if  all  do  not 
possess  it  in  equal  proportion.  He  confounds  it  with 
the  temporary  welfare  of  the  body,  or  with  the  stormy 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  calm 
and  eternal  region  of  the  soul.  He  thinks  to  bring  it 
to  all  men  by  changing  the  forms  of  government,  or 
reconstitnting  society,  and  regards  this  amendment  as 
possible  without  the  moral  regeneration  of  individuals. 
This  would  be  no  progress,  it  would  be  only  a  renewal 
of  the  experience  of  the  pagan  world,  followed  quickly 
by  universal  retrogression.  We  need  not  fear  this 
danger,  as  in  the  fifth  century,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Gross  is  still  visible,  and  we  have 
faith  in  the  promises  of  Christ,  and  the  progress  that 
they  insure. 

If  the  Gospel  has  been  too  often  abased  to  the  service 
of  the  world,  and  has  not  yet  completely  triumphed,  if 
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the  kingdom  of  God  is.not  yet  realised  upon  earth  in  all 
its  perfection,  if  the  spirit  of  error  and  sin  still  resists  the 

Holy  Spirit,  yefe  the  charity  given  by  the  Saviour  to  the 
faithful  of  His  Church  will  keep  tliem  .still  unwearied; 
their  efforts  for  the  reHef  of  all  who  suder  will  be  re- 
doubled^ and  by  the  regenerative  sof teniag  aad  freeing 
of  individual  seals  a  better  fatiipo  will  be  prepared  for 
society.  They  alone  can  do  it,  for  charity,  ready  for  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  and  stronger  than  death,  draws  back 
from  no  obstacle  that  opposes  the  tme  happiness  of  men. 
Consequeutly  it  is  charity  alone  that  can  establish  true 
justice  iu  the  world ;  the  man  who  loves  alone  kuows 
how  to  be  perfectly  just,  for  heal  one  kuows  how  to 
respect  the  rights  of  his  brother.  "  Ubi  caritas  non 
est,  non  potest  esse  justitia."  ("  Where  charity  is  not, 
justice  cannot  be.'')  This  saying  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo 
sums  np  the  whole  of  onr  work,  for  it  marks,  with  admir* 
able  precision,  the  difference  between  Christian  society 
and  all  those  which  rest  on  another  iouudation. 

(1)  Cypr.,  2>«  Lapsii,  p.  18S  ff.  Bnseb.,  Hitt.  RmL,  Tin.  1,  p.  292. 

Orig.,  Horn.  26  in  Num.,  §  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G7;  Horn,  in  Jot,,  |  1,  p.  447. 
(2)  Orig.,  Horn.  4  in  Jos.,  §  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  (3)  Asterius,  Horn.  adv. 
Avaritianit  p.  43.  (4)  Horn.  24  in  AcL^  §  3,  vol.  ix.  p.  1U7;  Uom.  26 
im  fl  Cor,t  1 4,  -vol.  x.  p.  62S;  Horn,  29  in  Act.,  f  8,  toI.  is.  p.  229. 
(5)  Amm.  Marcell.,  XXII.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  (G)  Zeno  Vtron.,  I.  tract. 
16,  p.  130.  (7)  L.  I.  tract.  9,  De  Avar.,  p.  122.  (8)  To  combat 
these  eartlily  tastes  Tertulliau  wrote  his  essay,  "  De  Cultu  Feminarumf" 
p.  149  fl..  Mid  Qjpxian  his  **  De  Habitu  Virgimm,"  p.  178  ff.  See  aleo 
Tcrtnll.,  De  Velandit  Virg.,  c.  3,  p.  174.  Comniodianus,  Instruct.,  v, 
919  ff..  p.  ni3.  Basil.,  Horn,  in  Dicites,  §  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Chrysost., 
Interpret,  iu  Jes.,  c.  3,  §  9,  vol.  vi.  p.  45  ;  Horn.  17  in  Matt.,  §  3,  vol  vii. 
p.  225 ;  Horn.  27  in  Joh.,  §  3,  aud  Horn.  61  tfl  Jbik.,  §  4,  vol.  vii.  pp.  167. 
3G7.  Pauliu.  Nol.,  Poema  22,  p.  120.  For  a  general  idea  of  the  luxury 
of  the  age  of  Theodosius,  see  Miiller,  De  Genio,  Moribus  et  Liixti  avi 
Theodotianit  Copenh.  1798,  8vo.  (9)  Cyprian  complaius  of  this,  De 
JU^^t  p.  183.  Salvian,  Adv.  Avarttiavi,  I.  1,  p.  218.  Cf.  Fleary, 
Mrcurs  des  Chretiens  (Panth.  Litter.,  Par.  1837),  p.  259.  (10)  Euseb., 
Hut.  KccL,  VIU.  1,  p.  292.  (11)  De  Ouberuat.  Dei,  V.  4,  p.  102. 
(12)  ChryBost.,  Horn.  69  in  Joh.,  §  4,  vol.  viii.  p.  470.  *'  As  though  it 
were  a  aort  of  cliastity  to  bo  content  with  a  few  wives." — Salvian.,  i)e 
Qubem.  Dei,  IV.  ^  p.  71 ;  YU.  6,  p.  163.      (Id)  Aosost.,  Sermo  9,  U  4 
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and  11  ;  S/rmo  221,  §  3,  vol.  vi.  pp.  30,  40,  674.  (14)  De  Gub'rn. 
Dei,  VII.  5  ff.  p.  153  ff.  (15)  iiicron.,  Epp.  54.  83,  vol.  i.  pp.  290, 
506.  ChiTiott.,  Ham,  97  In  Jok*t  i  8,  tol.  vui.  p.  157.  Horn,  40  im  Cor^ 
§  5,  vol.  X.  p.  385.  Greg.  Naziftuz.,  Orat.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  (16) 
Chrysost.,  Jlom.  4  in  Tit.,  §  3,  vol.  xi,  p.  753.    Salvian.,  De  Gubtrn.  Dfi^ 

IV.  3.  p.  G7  ff.  (17)  "  How  great  mast  be  the  corruption  of  the  slaves, 
where  the  eorroption  of  the  siMton  is  lo  Iwd/' — BiiviAn.,  De  (Menu 
Dri,  VII.  4,  p.  155.  Cf.  Hieron.,  Epp.  54, 117  (August,  ad  Hioron.),  vol.  i. 
pp.  284,  788.  (18)  Chrysost.,  Horn.  15  in  Eph.,  §  3,  vol.  xi.  pp.  113, 
114.  (lU)  Serwo  88,  §  17,  vol.  V.  p.  333.  (20)  For  exaiuule,  Alypio*. 
AngQitliie*a  friend,  who  was  %  spectator  of  a  gladiatorial  oombat  at 
Bome,  385  A.D.  August.,  Con  fets.,  VI.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  S.  e  too 
Chryeost.,  Horn.  37  in  Malth.,  §§  G,  7,  vol.  vii.  p.  422;  Horn.  Contra 
Lxulos  et  Thealra,  vol.  vi.  p.  272.  Horn.  68  ta  Matth.^  §§  3,  4,  vol.  vii. 
p.  678.  (21)  Ghryaoet.,  Horn.  Contra  Ludot  et  TkeaJtn^  f  f  1, 9,  toL 
vi.  p.  272;  Horn.  58  in  Joh.,  §  4.  vol.  viii.  p.  312.  Auj^tist..  Enarr.  in 
Px.  cxlvii.,  §  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  1233  ;  Senno  3G1,  §  4,  vol.  v.  y.  ".k2.  (22) 
Chrysost.,  Horn.  37  in  Matt.,  §  7,  vol.  vii.  p.  982.  (23)  Amin.  Marce  l., 
XIV.  6.  yol.  i.  p.  20.  (24)  Salvian.,  De  Qubem.  Dei,  VI.  c.  12,  p.  189. 
(25)  O.c,  VI.  15,  p.  143.  (26)  See  the  instances  cited  in  the  course 
of  Book  II.  Salvian,  speaking  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  says,  "  They 
have  been  ravaged  indeed,  but  not  by  all,  and  therefore  they  still,  in 
some  few  corners,  breathe  a  lingering  life ;  they  have  been  maintained 
by  the  occasional  though  rare  uprightnoa.'?  of  a  governor,  though  ther 
have  boon  plundered  by  the  rapacity  of  most." — IV.  4,  p.  70.  (27) 
Chrysost.,  Horn.  27  in  Joh.,  §  3,  vol.  viii.  p.  157.  (28)  Asterius,  Horn, 
de  Divite  et  Laiaro,  p.  3.  (29)  **  11  ia  a  feiy  imall  thing  to  bear  the 
name  of  Christians.  How  much  do  ye  give  to  actors  ?  How  much  to 
wild  beast  trainers  ?  How  much  to  the  votaries  of  shame  ?  Ye  give  to 
those  who  kill  you." — August.,  Sermo  9,  §  21,  vol.  v.  p.  44 ;  Sermo  51, 
§  1,  vol.  ▼.  p.  197.  Asterius,  Horn,  in  Fettum  Kalend.,  p.  58.  (80) 
Lactant.,  Div.  Ingtit.,  VI.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  491.  Constantine's  Laws,  Cod, 
Theod.,  XI.  tit.  27, 1.  1,  2.  Cod.  Tiieod.,  III.  tit.  3, 1.  1,  and  V.  tit.  8, 
1.  1.  (31)  Ambros.,  De  Off.,  II.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  Asterius,  Uom.  in 
Fcstum  KaL,  pp.  65,  60.  (32)  Cod.  Theod.,  XIV.  tit.  18,  1.  1 ;  with 
(^o  lcfroy's  Commentary.  (33)  Ambros.,  De  Tohia,  c.  8,  §  29,  vol.  i. 
p.  GOO.  Basil.,  Horn,  in  partem  Ps.  xiv.,  J  4,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  (3t) 
Hieron.,  Vita  Paphnutii,  in  Vitis  SS.,  Col.  1647,  fol.  (35)  Anjtust., 
Ep.  247,  vol.  ii.  p.  CG3.  Chrysost.,  Horn.  60  in  MatL,  {  8,  vol.  vii.  p, 
6U.    Salvian,  De  Qubem.  Dei,  IV.  6,  p.  73.       (36)  0.c.,  V.  4.  p.  103; 

V.  7.  8,  p.  107  ff.  (37)  O.C.,  V.  8,  9.  p.  111.  (38)  "Hoc  ipso 
oapiont  plaoerc,  quod  placere  contemnnnt.'* — Hieron.,  Ep.  22,  vol.  L 
pp.  110,  117.  (39)  *'Mo8t  of  the  matrons  are  accustomed  to  bttrtOW 
gifts  on  their  flatterers,  but,  while  lavish  on  those  few  favourites,  efeB 
to  excess,  refuse  all  help  to  others." — Hieron.,  Kp.  108.  vol.  i.  p.  707. 
(40)  "  Oh  woe,  woe  I  the  jdngdoms  of  the  world  are  perishing  in  ruins, 
hat  in  ns  our  sins  perish  not." — Hieron.,  Ep.  128,  vol.  i.  p.  9Qo.  (41) 
"The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand."— Petr.  Chrysol.,  Sermo  47.  p.  20<>. 
(42)  Salvian,  De  Qubem,  Dei,  IV.  12,  p.  82.  (43)  "  And  do  we 
wonder  if  the  land  of  the  Aqnitani,  or  eifen  all  onr  hmda  are  given  by 
God  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  when  the  barbarians  are  now 
purifying  with  cliastity  what  the  Bomana  had  poUnted  with  fonueatioo." 
— X)«  Qubemat,  Dei,  VI.  6,  p.  167. 
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Note  !• 

So3CE  few  years  ago  there  (ippcored  in  Germany  a  work  on  the  Christian 
Spirit  in  the  writings  of  Taeitos :  Propheti§ehe  Stimmen  am  Jtom,  oder 

duM  Christliche  im  Tacitiu,  und  d^r  tijpisch-prophetucJie  CharakUr  teiner 
JVerke,  by  Botticher ;  2  vol.,  Hamburg,  1840.  It  is  a  remarkable  work, 
displaying  great  scholastic  enthusiasm  combined  with  dogmatical,  almost 
bigoted,  prepossessions,  and  saTonring  strongly  of  Teutonic  pride.  The 
ftuthor's  design  is  to  bring  what  he  calls  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
interpretation  to  boar  on  the  writings  of  Tacitus;  accordingly  he  discovers 
analogies,  sometimes  specious,  but  more  frequently  forced,  and  in  no 
initonoe  sneh  as  to  indicate  any  Christian  elements  in  Taoitns. 
Botticher  talks  sometimes  of  the  deep  faith  of  Tacitus,  and  of  the  keen 
sensitivcne-^M  of  his  religious  conscience  ;  sometimes  he  says  that  this 
faith,  said  to  be  bo  keen,  was  full  of  hesitancy  and  perplexity  ;  he  main- 
tains that  in  Tsdtnsthe  Spirit  of  Ood  testiies  ta  the  need  and  longing 
for  a  Saviour,  but  he  adds  that  the  author  himself  is  unconscious  of  this. 
The  work  is  full  of  these  incotisistencies  ;  it  was  haifl  to  escape  them, 
when  once  the  writer  had  determined  to  uphold  a  system  at  variance  with 
the  tmth. 

In  the  m'nht  of  the  general  dcgcnoracy  and  decay  nnder  the  tyrannical 
Bway  of  the  emperors,  Tacitns  is  the  type  of  an  old  Knman  under  the 
severest  republican  regime;  there  is  the  old  virtue,  the  old  patriotism,  an 
nnmistakable  moral  force,  but  devoid  of  rigonr  or  enterprise,  and  weighed 
down  by  the  nercsMty  of  the  tiroes;  there  is  a  resignation  to  fate  devoid 
of  aspiration  to  a  higher  state,  devoid  of  hope,  and,  above  all,  devoid  of 
charity.  It  is  the  fact  that  freedom  is  banished  and  Bome's  glory 
tarnished  that  makes  Taeitos  sad  and  rouses  bis  anger ;  nothing  else 
moves  him.  It  is  only  with  great  caution  that  he  ventures  to  pray  that 
he  may  see  the  return  of  better  days  ;  he  forbears  to  express  fully  the 
bitterness  of  his  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the  gods  (e.g.  Wnn.,  xvi.  33, 
vol.  ii.  p.  298;  HUt.,  i.  3,  vol.  iii.  p.  5).  Why  then  force  him  to  say 
what  he  has  not  said?  why  seek  for  types  and  prophecies  where  nobody 
would  suspect  tluni  ?  In  this  matter,  Botticher  gets  lost  in  the  most 
extraordinary  subtilties;  he  draws  from  Tacitus,  for  example,  types  for 
the  destinies  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  and  the  providential  mis- 
sion  of  Prupsia.  Lastly,  Blitticher  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  true 
Romanism  (Uiimerthum)  is  very  near  to  Christianity  ;  there  are  not  two 
terms  more  removed  from  each  other;  the  civilisation  of  republican 
Bome  was  no  nearer  to  Christianity  than  tha  civilisation  of  Borne  oor^ 
znpted  and  enslaved  nader  the  empire. 

4«} 
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MOTES. 


Note  2. 

The  fact  that  Antonine  issued  a  rescript  in  favour  of  tolerance  is  con- 
tirmed  by  a  fragment  of  Melito's  apologj',  preserved  by  EusebioB,  UuL 
BceLj  86,  p.  148.  But  it  is  very  qoMtioDable  whether  thit  lesoript  ii 
the  same  as  we  have  under  the  name  of  **  Edictum  ad  Commone  Aus.** 
It  is  possible  that  this  passage  of  Melito  furnished  the  occasion  for  ascrihing 
to  Antonine,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  text  aubseqaently  drawn  up  after  the 
pattern  of  Adrian*!  ediet.  and  afterwaids  appended  to  JnsUn  Martyr'a 
first  Apology,  c.  70,  p.  85.  A  slightly  different  text  is  found  in  Eusebios, 
lint.  Eccl.,  iv.  13,  p.  126.  Its  nutheutieity  has  beeu  upheld  principally 
by  Hegelmaier,  Comment,  in  Edictum  imjp.  Antonini  Pii  pro  Citrutianu, 
TUUngen,  1767,  qto ;  and,  eeoondarily,  by  Onllander,  Dt  SpUtola  Anttmbd 
Pit  ad  Commune  AAi<r,  Lund,  Sweden,  1839,  qto.  The  arguments  to  prOfV 
its  spuriousuess  are  much  more  conclusive;  they  are  stated  by  Scali>?i»r, 
Animadv.  ad  Chron.  Ensehii^  p.  203 ;  by  Thirlby,  od.  Justin,  Loudon,  1722, 
p.  S ;  by  HafEner,  2>i  ftftefo  AnHanini  Pii  pro  CkrittianU  ad  CommmtAHm^ 
Btraab.,  1781,  qto. 


NotbS. 

In  the  seveDth  book  of  hia  work,  Dt  Officio  ProeomuUt,  Ulpian  ooUeeted 

the  edicts  of  tlio  emperors  against  the  Christians  (Lactant.,  Dir.  /n«nf., 
V.  II,  vol.  i.  p.  iiUO).  There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Martyr.  Rom.,  March 
2nd,  p.  t)U,  which  says  that,  under  Alexander  Severas,  while  Ulpian  woi 
Prefect  of  Borne,  leveral  Christians  were  croeifled  in  that  dty.  Fioib 
this  fact  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  great  jurisoonsiilt  was  inspired 
with  hatred  towards  Christianity.  Mr.  Troplong  himself  says.  p.  79 : 
**  Ulpian,  who  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  crucitied,  himself  used  their 
language  in  several  of  hit  philosophical  maxims,  whfle  he  seemed  to  him* 
self  to  be  using  the  language  of  Stoicism."  l^ut  neither  llir  evidence  of 
the  martyrology,  nor  the  object  of  Uljiiau's  work,  are  sutlicieul  to  )»rove 
his  aversion.  In  his  work  he  collected  ull  the  coubtitutions  bearing  on 
what  was  then  considered  to  be  a  erime  or  an  oflFenoe ;  and  so  he  vaa 
obliged  to  include  in  it  the  edicts  against  those  who  did  not  conform  to 
the  recognised  religions.  As  to  the  fact  recorded  in  the  martyrology.  it 
scarcely  agrees  with  the  positive  testimony  of  the  historians,  who  say 
that  under  Alexander  Severus  the  Christians  were  free  at  Borne.  See 
e.g.,  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  22:  "  Christianos  esse  passu.«  est"  (in 
Scriutt,  Hist.  Aug.,  \ol.  i.  p.  272).  But,  even  though  it  were  admitted,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  Ulpian  was  the  implacable  enemy  of 
the  Gospel ;  if  tlie  Cliristians  suffered  martyrdom  while  he  was  prefect, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  edicts  against  proliibited  religions.  M.  Baehr 
the  scholarly  historian  of  Koman  Literature,  says  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Piimischen  Literature  3rd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  *'  The  charge  made  against 
Ulpian  of  aversion  to  the  Christians  is  notprofed.**  See,  too,  De  TooUieu, 
Oratio  de  Ulpiano  on  Chrtstiuni*  inferno,  Gottingen  1724,  qto;  and 
Pothier's  preface  to  the  Pandects,  Lyoiis  17S2,  ioLi  vol.  i.  senes  '*  Juris« 
oonsultorum,"  %  79,  p.  zsxiz. 
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A. 

Abohtion,  considered  by  the  Fathers  a  kind  of  homicide,  203:  con« 

demned  by  later  pagan  teachers,  391. 
Actors,  usually  slaves,  tiS;  despised,  2Q;  an  hereditary  class,  Ql;  often 

banished,  111 ;  their  treatment  by  the  Church,  2^ ;  efforts  of  Theo- 

dosius  to  reform,  131.  432^ 
Adbian,  his  treatment  of  Christians,  3S2  ;  his  measures  for  supporting 

poor  children,  396 ;  deprives  masters  of  power  of  life  and  death 

over  slaves,  399. 

Addltebt,  considered  by  pagana  not  a  sin  but  an  infringement  of  a 
husband's  rights,  A5. ;  vengeance  for,  allowed,  i5  ;  husband  had  im- 
punity to  commit,  45 ;  how  treated  by  the  Church,  200,  201,  2Q2. ; 
by  Epictetus,  MG  ;  Caracalla's  law  respecting,  390;  Constantiue's 
laws  respecting,  421;  amongst  degenerate  Christians,  4i^2. 

Atba,  St.,  2Sm. 

Agape,  the,  179,  180. 

AoBicuLTURiBTS,  their  miserable  state,  201 ;  oppression  of,  under  later 
empire,  456. 

Alexandeb  Sbvbbus,  his  treatment  of  Christians,  3M ;  his  measures  for 
support  of  poor  children,  39fi ;  his  benevolent  laws  for  slaves,  398. 
40iL 

Almsoivino,  taught  by  Christ,  143 ;  ostentatious  practice  of,  among  de- 
generate Christians,  457. 

Ambrose,  on  charity,  2il4 ;  on  widows,  25B ;  forbids  Theodosins  to 
approach  the  altar  with  bloodstained  hands,  202. 

Ancients,  the,  their  principle  of  morality  an  egoistic  principle,  fi. 

Antoninus,  his  treatment  of  Christians,  dSS. ;  restricts  paternal  power, 
aS8 ;  his  support  of  poor  children,  2M ;  limits  power  of  masters, 
398,400. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  religious  ideas,  12iL 
Apolooies.  the,  306.  309. 

Apostles,  the,  poor,  iHS. ;  preached  to  all  classes,  1^ ;  follow  and  apply 

Christ's  words,  154-159. 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  on  charity,  248 ;  on  widows  and  orphans,  257. 
Abistippus  on  the  aim  of  life,  ^ 

Abistotle  places  happiness  in  activity,  7  ;  on  the  State  and  the  individual, 
IQ_ ;  on  the  position  of  the  labourer,  17  ;  on  the  moral  capacity  of 
woman,  28;  on  the  exposure  of  children,  62^  112;  on  work  as 
degrading,  M ;  on  slaves,  78-85  ;  on  marriage,  112 ;  on  art,  123. 
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Abt  anable  alone  to  raise  mankind,  122 ;  grew  obscene  in  Pagan  times, 

Artipans,  low  in  ancient  social  scale,  ili;  efifect  of  this  on  them,  £fL 
Abceticwm,  178.  Iil2. 

Ahtrrids,  his  picture  of  a  Christian  lady,  ISi^ 

Abtlum  in  churches,  right  oi,  2o^)^  iJtil  i  in  temples,  granted  to  alavos. 
400. 

Athanasius  on  effect  of  Christianity  on  political  life,  287. 
ATnEXAOORAS.  apology  of,  301). 
Athens,  treatment  of  slaves  at.  82* 

Augustine,  his  City  of  God,  131 ;  on  the  eares  of  married  life,  122;  on 
slavery,  222 ;  on  the  political  effects  of  Christianity,  287. 

a 

Bardarians,  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  of,  IfiS ;  virtues  of,  despised  bj 
Greeks  and  Romans,  1£;  Christian  ideas  of,  282;  invasion  by, 
necessary  to  regenerate  society,  458. 

Beoging,  increase  of,  under  later  empire,  i5&. 

Benevolence  in  Rome  neglected,     ;  Socrates  on,  Hi;  Seneca  on, 

Bishop,  the,  chief  guardian  of  the  poor  and  the  poor  fund,  2^  ;  powers 
of  arbitration  conferred  on,  by  Constantinc,  413,  439. 

Brotqekiiood  of  Christians,  179. 

Burial,  Christiao,  270. 

0» 

Capital  punishment,  279. 

Caracalla,  treatment  of  Christians  by,  3M;  bis  laws  to  restrict  paternal 

power,  3'.r2. 
Cato,  selling  bis  aged  slaves, 

Celibacy,  penalties  against,  in  Greece,  22 ;  Christian,  128  ;  laws  against, 
repealed  by  Constantine,  i}JL 

Cicero,  on  the  moral  standard,  8^  on  religion  and  patriotism,  1^ ;  on 
working  for  money,  6& ;  less  egoistic  in  his  ideas  of  friendship  than 
his  predecessors,  20  ;  on  slaves,  81j  8^;  on  gladiators,  ^  ;  on  Roman 
justice,  108 ;  on  degeneracy  of  the  Greeks,  102 ;  on  charity,  115  ;  on 
belief  in  the  gods,  12& ;  on  tolerance,  301. 

Charitt,  pagan,  considered  unprofitable  by  Plato,  69;  narrow,  Z2; 
largesses,  Z2j  23 ;  by  State,  to  secure  order,  73j  in  Athens,  22 ;  in 
Borne,  22 ;  results  of,  TA ;  principles  of,  in  Plutarch,  ;  in 
Epictetufl,  301.  'dM ;  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  322 ;  in  Ulpian,  iilLL 

Chabitt,  taught  by  Christ,  IM ;  Christian,  IGo.  170 :  an  object  of  ex- 
bortation,  245,  264;  of  bishops  in  Apostolic  Constitutions,  248; 
Christian,  contrasted  with  pagan,  249 ;  given  to  distant  Churches, 
2i23 ;  in  monasteries,  2iiA ;  instances  of,  among  Christians,  255.  25^: 
in  sickness  and  epidemics,  2G4,  2(iii;  springs  from  love  to  God,  314  ; 
Tertullian  on,  317 ;  towards  pagans,  322;  influence  of,  on  laws, 
gradual,  111 ;  growing  coolness  of,  in  later  empire,  ;  essential 
to  justice,  401. 

Childiikn,  property  of  father,  83^  52]  52 ;  exposure  of,  52 ;  belong  to 
kingdom  of  God,  205 ;  sale  of,  endeavours  to  stop,  42& ;  rights  of 
inheritance  and  possession  of,  under  Christian  emperors,  427  ;  duty 
of,  to  parents,  enforced  by  law,  393. 128* 
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Children,  poor,  institutions  for,  by  pagans,  894-896 ;  decay  of  these 
institutions,  397. 

Cbbist,  condition  of  world  at  birth  of,  137, 138;  His  cironmBtances,  138; 
His  teaching,  132 ;  the  kingdom  of,  139.  lAil ;  on  poor,  ]Ail ;  oa 
woman,  IM ;  His  kingdom  unexolusive,  111 ;  commands  to  love, 
L42 ;  on  divorce,  115 ;  perfect  character  of,  1A& ;  His  conduct  con- 
demns egoism,  LIB ;  His  death  the  cause  of  salvation,  Hli ;  Divine, 
151 ;  sinless,  151 ;  unites  men,  152 ;  regenerates  society  by  giving 
fandamental  principles,  lilQ ;  did  not  appeal  to  force,  lUQ ;  pagan 
mockery  at,  2U6. 

CiZBisTXANiTT  not  communistic,  169,  240,  241 ;  honours  all  men,  177 ; 
takes  the  sting  from  slavery,  218 ;  how  it  regards  the  poor,  252 ; 
despised  by  philosophers,  2jiZ ;  no  tolerance  extended  to,  for  a  long 
time,  301 ;  iNrLUKNCx  of,  on  pagan  society,  2^ ;  by  sermons,  819 ; 
obstacles  to,  2li5 ;  on  Stoicism,  3ii3  ;  on  philosophers,  337-375  ;  on 
emperors  and  jurisconsults,  380-387  ;  on  position  of  women  and 
laws  of  marriage,  387-390 ;  on  treatment  of  children,  390-394  ;  on 
institutions  for  poor  children  among  pagans,  391-397  ;  on  condition 
of  slaves,  397-404 ;  on  treatment  of  criminals,  441.  442 ;  denied  by 
some.  418. 

CnmsTiANs  as  leaven  in  society,  152  ;  union  among,  178, 179  ;  slanderous 
char^^es  against,  290 ;  ridiculed,  296 ;  obtained  the  confidence  of 
Roman  emperors,  184 ;  persecuted  as  rebels,  2ii2 ;  relieved  under 
Constantino,  412 ;  example  of,  a  most  powerful  means  of  spread^ 
ing  Christianity,  ilA ;  inconsistencies  of,  under  later  emperors,  454^ 

Chbistiam  society,  176-187 ;  not  oppc^sed  to  civil  society,  145,  182 ;  in 
relation  to  actors,  2M  ;  contrasted  with  pagan,  442 ;  imperfections 
of,  448 ;  growing  corruption  of,  under  Christian  emperora,  450. 

Cbbysostom  on  asceticism,  118 ;  on  marriage,  IM ;  on  religious  educa- 
tion,  206.  201 ;  on  idleness,  214  ;  on  slavery,  218,  224,  2i5 ;  on 
charity,  2M;  on  usury,  211;  on  revolt  and  disturbance,  251; 
fouuding  hospitals,  208. 

CiTT  of  God,  18L 

Clemency,  mixed  motives  to,  among  pagans,  23,  24  ;  Christian,  278. 
Commercial  classes  excluded  from  olhce  by  Greeks  and  liomans,  Ol^  55< 
CoHMODUs  acting  as  gladiator,  88. 

Communism  among  pagans,  ID ;  Christian,  explained,  169,  210,  211 ;  iu 

Plato's  idea  of  the  State,  11 ;  and  of  women,  31^ 
CoNcoBiNAOE  iu  liomc,  42;  how  treated  by  the  Church,  200. 
CoNSAMouiNnT,  how  treated  by  the  Church,  197. 

CoNSTAMTiNX  the  cmperor,  his  attitude  towards  the  slaves,  100;  his 
Christianity  traceable  to  his  mother's  influence,  324 ;  his  tendency 
to  ChriHtianity,  411 ;  his  measures  for  relief  of  Christians,  412 ;  his 
conversion,  412 ;  his  endeavours  to  suppress  pagan  immoral  rites, 
412 ;  laws  of,  respecting  women,  412  ;  repeals  laws  against  celibacy, 
419  ;  his  laws  on  marriage,  42Q ;  on  adultery,  121 ;  on  exposure  of 
children,  425 ;  on  slaves,  429.  430 ;  on  kidnapping,  430 ;  prohibits 
gladiatorial  shows,  434  ;  his  efforts  to  relieve  poverty,  432 ;  his  laws 
against  venality,  438 ;  his  alleviation  of  penal  laws,  440. 

CoNSTANTios  endeavours  to  repress  gladiatorial  shows,  43.'>. 

CoNSTANTius  Chlobus.  his  test  of  Christians,  325 ;  his  laws  for  protectioa 
of  women,  118  ;  his  suppression  of  games,  430. 
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CoNTBADicTioNB,  moral,  in  the  finer  minds  of  antiquity,  IIL 
Cosmopolitanism,  Socrates  on,  Hi ;  Seneca  on,  ^iii ;  Epictetas  on,  361 

Marcus  Aurelius  on,  ML 
Cbtpteu,  the,  82. 

Ctpbian  on  charity,  215 ;  his  example,  252  ;  pat  to  death  as  an  enemy 
to  the  laws,  302. 

D. 

Daughters,  married,  allowed  by  laws  to  inherit,  393. 

DsACONEssES,  262  ;  protection  of,  under  Christian  emperors,  419. 

Death,  expiatory,  of  Christ  the  cause  of  salvation,  IliL 

Dkclime  of  ancient  society,  109 ;  of  religious  belief,  123,  125,  126 ;  a 

cause  of  decline  in  morals,  li^ 
DsmcATioif  of  emperors,  128, 
Democritus  on  the  aim  of  life,  ^ 
Dion  Chrtsostom,  traces  of  Christianity  in,  357. 

Diocletun,  tolerance  of,  due  to  Prisca,  321 ;  laws  of,  on  marriage,  388. 

390 ;  gives  right  of  adoption  to  women,  389. 
DiooNETDS,  epistle  to,  SUL 
Dibikheriting,  rights  of,  limited  by  luw,  393. 

Divorce,  iatroduced  after  the  decline  of  morals,  48j  practised  by  Miceenas. 
46;  limited  by  Augustus,  49j  claimed  by  women,  49j  teaching  of 
Christ  on,  145 ;  St.  Paul  on,  163 ;  easy,  condemned  by  the  Fathers, 
200;  granted  against  husband,  200 ;  restrictions  placed  upon,  by 
emperors,  390;  and  by  Christian  emperors,  422, 122* 

Duty,  principle  of,  recognised  by  lawyers,  886. 

E. 

Education,  ancient,  55;  by  the  State,  55 ;  in  Sparta,  56j  chiefly  physical 
and  intellectual,  52 ;  of  girls,  52 ;  in  later  days  of  Roman  empire,  58j 
Pliny  on,  355. 

Egoism  of  ancient  morality,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  and  Cicero,  7,  & 
107.  HQ;  dominant  in  later  Roman  empire,  21;  bridled  by  regard 
to  civic  virtues,  109 ;  condemned  by  Christ,  113 ;  an  obstacle  to 
Christian  influence,  2ii5 ;  rebuked  by  Epictetus,  365.  and  by  Marcus 
Aurehus,  372. 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  86;  Christian  mode  of,  168;  by  Christian 
masters,  226:  an  ecclesiastical  act,  222;  Constantine's  laws  on,  429. 
Emperor-worship,  128 ;  the  statues,  261. 
Enemies,  personal,  how  treated,  276.  277. 

Epictetus  and  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas,  362.  369;  hii  thought* 

on  God  and  happiness,  363;  cosmopolitanism  of,  361;  on  man's 
imperfection,  ^M;  on  forgiveness,  361;  on  egoism,  365 ;  on  love 
the  bond  of  society,  306;  on  marriage,  366 ;  on  slaves,  367 ;  oo 
suicide,  .B69. 

Epicureanism  promoted  selfishness,  USL 

Epidemics,  conduct  of  Christians  in,  264.  265.  323* 

EriPDANius  on  charity,  280. 

Equality  of  men  proclaimed  by  Christianity,  12£;  Seneca  on,  340. 
Eucharist  a  token  of  common  love,  179. 
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ExAKPLE,  the,  of  Christ.  146^  141. 

ExpoBUBE  of  children,  51.  52, 112;  forbidden  by  Christianity,  2Q1 ;  milder 
ideas  concerning,  Sfil ;  endeavours  of  Constantine  to  suppress,  12^ 

P. 

Famtlt,  the,  2jS  seq.,  188-211 ;  considered  by  pagans  simply  a  x>olitioal 
institution,  50^  101;  Plutarch  on,  iiiiQ;  Epictetus  on,  a66. 

Father's  power  over  child,  33,  62^  53 ;  restricted,  389.  222 ;  power  over 
child's  life  abolished,  221 ;  over  children  under  Christian  emperors, 
427. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  on  slavery,  217.  223;  on  riches  and  poverty,  238. 
232 ;  on  simplicity  of  life,  22fi ;  on  usury,  247-2G1;  on  virginity,  193; 
on  hospitality,  2^  ;  on  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs,  322 ;  protests  of, 
against  persecution  of  pagans,  322;  protests  of,  against  degeneracy 
of  Christians,  453,  455  ;  against  ostentatious  almsgiving,  457. 

FiLUL  piety,  but  few  examples  of,  among  pagans,  113. 

FoBEioNEBS,  contempt  for,  Ifi ;  Seneca  on,  H47. 

FauENDSHiP  considered  possible  to  equals  only,  12;  for  reasons  of  utility, 
22;  not  considered  a  union  of  congeniality,  20;  numerous  instances 
of  disinterested  friendship,  2Q;  condemned  by  some  writers,  21; 
Christian,  m 

O. 

Galen  on  Christians,  321. 
GiBLs,  education  of,  5jtL 

Gladutors,  92 ;  from  prisoners  of  war,  95^  22 ;  left  as  legacy  by  rich 
men,  25 ;  at  banquets,  25 ;  ambitions  of,  25 ;  hire  of,  22  ;  tombs  of, 
91 ;  owned  by  the  State,  29 ;  revolts  of,  28 ;  Christians  condemned 
to  be,  98;  refused  baptism  by  the  Church,  230. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  origin  of,  22 ;  popularity  of,  22 ;  patronised  by 
great  men,  23 ;  women  present  at,  23 ;  a  form  of  largess,  23;  spread 
into  Greece,  96 ;  at  Rome,  lOQ ;  results  of,  upon  morality,  liil ;  con- 
demned by  Fathers.  229,  230;  by  Seneca,  349;  by  Pliny,  356 ; 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  efforts  to  reform,  373.  401,  and  to  suppress,  432 ; 
prohibited  by  Constantine,  434;  endeavours  to  suppress,  434,  435; 
final  suppression  of,  43fi ;  passion  for,  among  Christians,  453. 

Gods,  foreign,  introduced,  122^ 

GoLDKN  rule,  143 ;  and  Alexander  Severus,  384. 

Gospel  of  Christ  alone  sufficient  to  regenerate  the  world,  459. 

Greece,  civilization  on  same  fundamental  principle  as  that  of  Rome,  3; 
celibacy  in,  31 ;  second  marriages  in,  3fi ;  degeneracy  of,  109. 

Gbowth  of  Christian  influence,  IHl.   See  Chris riAMrrT,  influence  or. 

n. 

Happiness,  the  aim  of  ancient  social  morality,  5 ;  sought  by  pagans  in 
external  things,  5j  said  by  Socrates  to  lie  in  wisdom,  6j  by  £-istotle 
to  lie  in  activity,  7 ;  Epictetus  on.  363 ;  Marcus  AurelittS  on,  871 ; 
consists  not  in  weTIbeing  of  the  body,  IflL 

Helots  of  Sparta,  S3< 
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Het^r.«,  coarted  bat  despised,  41j  in  Corinth,  41j  followed  bj  tb« 

nobles,  4J^  12. 
Hn^ART  of  Poictiers  protests  against  persecution, 
HoNOBins  eadeavours  to  suppress  gladiatorial  shows,  435. 
Hospitality,  ancient,  analysed,  Ifi;  Christian,  2iil;  abused,  282* 
Hosi'iTALS,  70^  2G7.  2fiii;  fostered  by  emper»)r8,  440. 
Human  nature,  its  iuherent  capacities  tested  by  paganism,  130.  LiL 
Human  sacrifices,  124.  125. 

Humility,  a  ground  of  contempt,  IS ;  taught  by  Paul, 
Husband,  master  of  wife,  28^  34^      \  could  be  proceeded  against  for 
adultery  under  Christian  laws,  200;  not  onder  paganism,  ^ 

L 

Idlensss  condemned  by  Christianity,  21£. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  denied  by  Cassar  and  Cato,  126.  127 ;  Seneca 
on,  2iKL 

Imditidual,  the,  overshadowed  by  the  State,  11^  12.  13,  14,  17,  102 :  not 
free,  12;  regeneration  of,  the  true  way  of  regeueratiug  society, 
152.  liLL 

Institutions,  alimentary,  304-307 ;  charitable,  protected  under  Christian 

emperors,  IKL 
lNTUi£bT  not  to  be  charged  on  poorer  brethren,  247. 

J. 

Julia  Mamm^ca,  324. 

JuLUN,  his  hatred  of  Christianity,  SD0;  his  testimony  to  charity  of  thfl 
early  Christians,  321,  328 ;  influenced  by  Christianity,  413.  414; 
encouraged  pagans  to  follow  Christian  example,  414,  llA. 

Jurisconsults,  growing  humanity  of, 

Justice  among  the  Romans,  1Q& 

Justinian,  code  of,  442. 

Justin  Martyr,  SUii ;  his  apologies,  307-309. 

Juvenal,  indignation  of,  at  corrupt  state  of  society,  112^ 

K. 

EiDNAPPiNO,  punished  by  death  under  Constantine,  43(L 
KiNonoM  of  Christ,  139,  140 ;  spiritual,  145 ;  not  antagonistic  to  earthly 
kingdoms,  146.  ]32± 

L. 

Ladoub,  made  a  duty  by  the  Church,  212  ;  considered  noble.  213. 
Laoourino  classes,  63,  212.  213-236 ;  honoured  by  Paul's  words  and 

example,  165,  liiiL 
Lactantius  on  exposure  of  children,  2Qi. ;  on  shows,  230. 

Lepers,  2115. 

Lidkuty  confined  to  full  citizens  in  ancient  times,  22 ;  of  Christians,  167. 
Love  in  ancient  times  chiefly  sensual,  39;  Plutarch  on,  359 ;  the  bond 
of  society,  £pictetu8  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  306.  372. 
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Lots,  highest,  absent  from  paj^an  morals,  121;  Christ  commanded  it, 
L12;  made  universally  a  duty,  113;  in  service,  the  Christian  ideal, 
lAL:  the  foundation  of  Christian  society,  146,  IM;  to  Christ,  the 
Christian  motive,  15SL 

Love,  concentrated  as  well  as  diffased,  li5< 

Lucu!v,  his  dialogues  of  tbo  gods,  I2j  ;  ridicale  of  Christians,  2123 ; 

testimony  of,  to  Christian  brotherly-kindness,  ^2iL 
Lucretius  on  religion,  121. 

Luxury  in  Borne,  £7;  of  Christian  ladies  under  Christian  emperors, 

Maoic,  practised  in  Rome, 
Magnanimitt,  virtually  pride,  IE. 
Manilius  against  the  shows,  lllL 

Mankind,  equal,  Hfi ;  deserving  of  respect,  177.  340,  311 ;  imperfections 
of,  Seneca  on,  3M;  Epictetus  on,  3f)4. 

Marcus  Aurklius  on  God  and  His  providence,  370;  on  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  ^JA ;  on  resignation,  311 ;  on  human  dignity,  iill ; 
cosmopohtanism  of,  271 ;  noble  sentiments  of,  372.  373 ;  on  the 
shows,  373  ;  his  treatment  of  the  Christians,  882.  383 ;  his  measures 
for  the  support  of  poor  children,  396. 

Marruge,  a  political  institution  for  perpetuation  of  the  State  among  the 
ancients,  23 ;  low  idea  of,  produced  licentiousness,  31) ;  primitive 
Boman  customs  of,  33 ;  kinds  of,  33 ;  tie  of,  became  loose,  36  ; 
second  marriage  among  the  Greeks,  36 ;  encouraged  by  Augustus, 
38  ;  teaching  of  Christ  on,  145 ;  Christian  idea  of,  163^  191^  1118  ; 
solemnized  by  the  Chnrch,  122 ;  considered  by  some  a  hindrance 
to  holiness,  122  ;  by  others  a  help,  193 ;  rendered  voluntary  for 
woman,  11J3 ;  best  between  believers,  19fi ;  forbidden  with  pagans, 
196;  second,  forbidden  by  many  Fathers,  IM;  a  more  lenient  view 
of  second,  IM ;  legislation  of  Christian  emperors  respecting  second, 
424;  Plutarch  on,  'dMt ;  Epictetus  on,  3613 ;  later  legislation  on,  388  ; 
made  less  exclusive  in  respect  of  social  rank,  390 ;  laws  of  Christian 
emperors  respecting,  42Q-42/> ;  degradation  in  Christian  society  of, 
produced  by  pagan  reaction,  452. 

Marhied  daughters  allowed  by  laws  to  inherit,  393. 

Martyrs,  blood  of,  the  seed  of  the  Church,  321 ;  constancy  of,  regarded  as 
fanaticism,  297,  370. 

Masses,  the,  despised,  65. 

Masters,  their  duties  enjoined,  225 ;  persuaded  to  emancipate,  225  ; 

duties  of,  Plutarch  on,  3fil ;  powers  of,  limits  imposed  on,  39t^400. 
Materialistic  philosophy  encouraged  and  excused  selfishness,  110. 
Methods  of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  progress,  160. 161. 
Military  service,  Christian  attitude  towards,  2S3. 
MiNucius  Felix,  his  apology,  312. 

Monasteries,  Christian,  180;  entrance  to,  not  compnlsory,  181 ;  trades 
taught  in,  21i  ;  mere  contemplation  rebuked,  215 ;  hospitality  in,  281. 

Morality,  Christian,  its  fundamental  principles,  1:^7-175 ;  adduced  as 
evidence  by  the  apologists,  31^8 ;  pagan,  attacked  by  Theophilus,  312. 

Morals  of  early  Christians  perplexed  the  pagans,  112 ;  contrasted  by 
apologists  with  pagan  morals,  308-315. 
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M0TBEB8  to  educate  their  children,  a  Christian  principle,  207, 

Motive  of  Christians,  love  to  Christ  the  chief,  150. 

Mythb,  immorality  of,  31fi  ;  regarded  by  Piuiorch  as  symbolic,  2^ 

M. 

Nations,  barriers  between,  broken  down  by  Christ,  143.  2ML 
Katubil  morality,  116.  117. 

Kebo  compelled  ladies  and  Christians  to  act  as  gladiators,  dS. 

Nebva,  tolerance  of,  ML ;  orders  poor  children  to  be  supported  at  lh« 

public  expense,  395. 
Nbo-Platonistb,  U[)-2[)0. 
NiTBiA  Mount,  asylum  on,  281. 

O. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  enjoined  by  the  apostles,  162^ 
Obigen  on  the  poor,       ;  apology  of,  21B. 

Obphans,  protected  by  the  ajrchons  in  Athens,  51;  in  Home  cared  for  if 

wealthy,  51. 
Ovii),  against  shows,  lOh 

P. 

Pachomius,  conversion  of,  827. 

Paganism,  not  wholly  evil  and  dark,  115  ;  sacrifices  of.  a  true  idea,  112  ; 
lacking  in  moral  power,  IIU ;  its  want  of  unity,  120  ;  chaiued  man 
to  nature,  12D. ;  bad  character  of  the  divinities,  121, 123. ;  its  worship 
linked  with  vice,  121 ;  lack  of  love  and  humility  in,  IM ;  reaction  of, 
on  Christian  society,  iliL 

Pagan  society.  Christian  influence  on,  293. 

Pabents,  permitted  to  destroy  unserviceable  children,  50-52 ;  limitatioa 
of  the  prerogatives  of,  51 ;  power  of,  in  Christian  times,  52 ; 
authority  of,  over  children,  53  ;  power  of  disinheriting,  53  ;  allowed 
to  sell  children,  5i ;  taught  by  Paul  to  recognise  responsibihties,  Ifil ; 
taught  by  the  Fathers  to  treat  children  mildly,  2(i5.  20() ;  duty  of, 
according  to  Plutarch,  ;  according  to  Epictetus,  ;  Septimns 
Severus  on,  302. 

Paul,  St.,  on  pagan  society,  15fi ;  on  nature,  151 ;  missionary  work  of, 
157 ;  on  humility,  158 ;  on  divorce,  1G3 ;  on  parents  and  children, 

IM, 

Peaceftl  character  of  Christisns,  284-288. 
Pekal  legislation,  alleviation  of,  under  Christian  emperors,  Ml. 
Persecctionb,  Christian  charity  in,  259 ;  under  Diocletian,  2S5. 
Pitt  for  the  unfortunates,  not  common  in  Rome,  IL 
Plague  at  Athens,  the  occasion  of  selfishness,  71. 

Plato,  on  the  supreme  good,  6^  7;  his  doctrine  practically  egoistic,  7;  hit 
idea  of  the  State  communistic,  llj  on  privileges  of  citizenship  at  de- 
pending on  wealth  and  leisure,  17  ;  on  women,  30^  112 ;  on  exposure 
of  children.  .^1 ;  on  the  State  in  education,  55  ;  on  the  rclntivo  dignity 
of  occupations,  on  helping  the  sick  poor,  Qii;  on  slaves,  77-85 ; 
on  the  poets,  12Bx 

Platonic  love,  its  true  character,  iO. 
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Platoxists,  New,  121L 

Flint  the  Younger,  bis  treatment  of  Christians,  his  moral  ideati, 
;  on  schools,  ^55. ;  his  benevolence,  355-396 ;  his  clemency  to 
slaves,  856 ;  on  games,  356. 

Plutarch,  philosophy  of,  SSS ;  on  religion,  SSS ;  his  interpretation  of 
myths,  352 ;  on  love,  3^ ;  his  pure  ideas  on  marriage,  'dMl;  on  edu- 
cation and  duty  of  parents,  360 ;  on  slaves,  Ml ;  his  gentle  treat- 
ment  of  slaves,  362. 

PoLmcs  (with  war),  only  occupation  thought  fit  for  freemen  among  the 
ancients,  63. 

PoLTCARP,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  and  its  limits,  IS^ 
PooB,  the,  care  of,  taught  by  Christ,  140.  237.  23H ;  comforted  by  Christ, 
110 ;  offerings  for,  250 ;  their  patrimony,  251 ;  helped  by  monks, 
254  ;  Christian  treatment  of,  3211;  Julian's  care  for,  Hi;  condition 
of,  under  Christian  emperors,  436-443 ;  oppression  of,  by  magistrates, 
45fL 

Poor  children,  institutions  for,  amongst  pagans,  894-397. 

PovxBTT,  despised,  67i  Cfi ;  of  apostles,  lUji ;  Christian  view  of,  164,  237 ; 

not  a  help  to  salvation,  212 ;  Seneca  on^  212 ;  Epictetas  on,  362 ; 

Marcus  Aurelins  on,  371. 
Pride,  under  name  of  "  magnanimity,**  18. 
Pbiest-actors,  under  the  later  empire,  90. 
Pbisonxbs  of  war,  263  ;  ransomed  by  the  Chnreh,  IIL 
Prisons,  improvement  of,  by  Christian  emperors,  112^ 
Pbopkrtt,  rights  of,  not  violated  by  Christianity,  170.  241.  212 ;  Ood  the 

source  of,  212 ;  not  to  be  taken  by  force,  211. 
Pbostitutbs,  their  treatment  by  the  Choroh,  202;  laws  of  Christian 

emperors  respecting,  118. 
Prostitction  in  Home,  considered  infamons  when  public,  42 ;  taxed,  41 ; 

a  mode  of  punishing  Christian  girls,  11. 
PcirisHiiXNT,  capital,  some  Christian  bishops  against,  27d> 
Purity,  some  idea  of,  found  in  ancient  writers.  111. 

R. 

Bapb  in  Rome,  15  ;  punishment  of,  under  Christian  emperors,  419. 
Belioion,  the  only  true  bond  of  society,  2/iS. 

Bklxgious  belief,  decline  of,  125,  126 ;  attempts  to  arrest  decline  of, 

m 

BxTALiATioN,  a  law  of  conduct  among  the  ancients,  22,  22;  Christianity 
abolished  it,  112  ;  rebuked  by  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  Marcos 
AureliuB,  359^  864i  366^  373. 

BxvoLUTiON,  not  the  way  to  regenerate  society,  161,  183.  216. 

BicH  MAM,  the,  the  only  good  citizen  according  to  ancient  philosophers, 
12. 

BicHEB,  Christian  view  of,  237^  239^  212 ;  love  of,  in  the  Church,  451. 
BouAN  LADIES,  cruclty  of,  towards  slaves,  81. 

BoME,  civilization  of,  rested  upon  same  principle  as  that  of  Greece,  2 ; 
luxury  in,  QI ;  concubinage  in,  12 ;  do.  legalized  in,  12  ;  harshness 
of  parents  in,  51 ;  State  charity  in,  71;  decay  of,  71 ;  slaves  at,  82 ; 
gladiatorial  shows,  92-96 ;  civilization  of,  its  influence  on  modern 
history,  1^ 
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Sacbifices,  human,  121. 

Salvian  on  libertinism,  M2;  on  the  games,  iM;  on  oppression  of  the 

poor,  457  ;  on  the  invasion  by  barbarians, 
Saviour,  a,  Jewish  and  pagan  ideas  of,  liiiL 
Schools,  Christian,  2iiB^ 
Selfishness.    See  Eooisu. 

Seneca,  on  the  supreme  good,  S3I ;  conscions  of  man*s  imperfection,  338 ; 
his  belief  in  a  Divine  providence,  ^32. ;  his  idea  of  God,  'd'6'J',  recog- 
nises equality  of  men,  Mil ;  and  intrinsic  worth  of  man,  SiO ;  bis 
idea  of  society,  311 ;  his  respect  for  woman,  311 ;  on  clemency,  341: 
on  poverty,  312;  on  benevolence,  313;  on  self-sacrifice,  31^ ;  on 
vengeance  and  forgiveness,  aiG ;  on  slaves,  347.  348  ;  on  glailiatorial 
shows,  312 ;  on  nablic  Ufe,  312 ;  on  immortality,  iiltLl ;  on  suicide, 
2^;  influenced  by  Christianity,  3^ 

Sickness,  2fil;  epidemic,  2G6, 328^ 

Simplicity  of  life,  the  Fathers  on,  22S> 

Slavery,  thought  indispensable  by  ancients,  77-81 ;  better  opinion  of 
ancients  on,  113 ;  Christian  attitude  towards,  lOG,  IGT,  215»  219^  '220: 
later  Fathers  preach  against  it,  216,  21M;  though  without  dear 
ideas,  217. 

Slaves,  not  citizens,  7^ ;  often  virtuous,  71 ;  treatment  of,  81 ;  considered 
mere  chattels,  79j  3Q ;  mild  treatment  of,  at  Athens,  62 ;  harsh 
treatment  of,  in  Sparta,  82 ;  at  Rome  in  early  times,  83  ;  later,  81 ; 
punishments  of,  83 ;  torture  of,  83 ;  cruelty  of  lioman  ladies  towards, 
81 ;  often  deserted  in  age,  81 ;  master's  interest,  the  only  protection 
of,  8fi ;  emancipation  of,  8ii ;  moral  character  of,  82 ;  occupations  of, 
87,  88 ;  learning  of,  88j  actors,  88 ;  Seneca  on,  347,  318 ;  Plinv's 
kind  treatment  of,  356  ;  Plutarch  on,  361;  Epictctus  on,  3fil; 
their  condition  improved  by  law,  3U8-404 ;  condition  of,  under 
Christian  emperors,  428-436. 

Slaves,  Christian,  influence  of,  on  their  masters,  325. 

SocLAL  character  of  Christianity,  152. 168  ;  early  history  of  Christianity 
explained  to  be  social  not  communistic,  160,  240. 

SocBATES  on  wisdom  as  the  condition  of  happiness,  6 ;  on  friendship,  ^  ; 
on  woman,  112;  on  slavery,  113;  on  cosmopolitanism,  114. 

Sophists,  the,  on  aim  of  life, 

Soul,  worth  of,  taught  by  Christ,  IKL 

Sparta,  education  in,  5£ ;  treatment  of  slaves  in,  82i 

Spartacus,  revolt  of, 

State,  the,  supreme  in  ancient  life,  rationally  anterior  to  individual, 
according  to  Aristotle,  IQ ;  composed  of  freemen  only,  11 ;  forbad 
celibacy,  32;  Christians  obeyed  the  laws  of,  except  in  cases  of  idol- 
worship,  183;  offices  in,  declined  by  Christians,  181;  despotism  of, 
an  obstacle  to  Christianity,  3UL 

Stoicism,  egoistic,  L 

Stoics,  their  paradox  on  slavery,  78^  80,  368. 

Suicide,  recommended  by  philosophers,  350,  309.  374. 

Sunday,  observance  of,  ordered  by  Constantine,  412,  427  ;  by  Theodosius, 

131. 

Stmmacqus,  on  the  shows,  100. 
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T. 

T1CITU8,  on  love  of  country,  lA ;  liiment  of,  over  corruption  of  society, 

Tattan,  disconrses  of,  to  the  Greeks,  311. 
TAX-oATnEfiERs,  cruolty  of,  under  later  empire, 
TELBMACHC8,  devotion  of,  435^ 

Tebtullun,  on  human  brotherhood,  122;  on  second  carriages,  IM;  his 

apology,  21^ 

Tqeatre,  the,  degenerated  from  days  of  Sophocles,  82;  a  place  of 
obscenity,  ;  plays  and  worship,  ^ ;  attitude  of  Christians 
towards  it,  2iiQ ;  endeavours  to  reform  and  to  suppress,  401.  430. 
432 ;  passion  for,  survived  among  Christians,  4M. 

Tbeodosius  the  Great,  code  of,  41G ;  gives  to  mothers  the  right  of 
guardianship,  412 ;  his  laws  on  marriage,  42Q ;  on  second  marriage, 
424 ;  his  suppression  of  games,  42(L 

Theodosius  II.  suppresses  prostitution,  41S  ;  laws  on  marriage,  421« 

Theophilus,  his  defence  of  Christianity,  aiL 

ToBTUBE  of  slaves,  83. 

Tbajan,  treatment  of  Christians  by,  231 ;  measures  for  support  of  poor 
children,  diili ;  endeavours  to  suppress  pantomime,  iQL 

U. 

Ulpiax,  on  equity  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  3Sf!;  and  the 

Christians,  note  3  p.  4M* 
Unnatural  vice,  IQG  (note,  172),  229. 
UsuREBS,  rapacity  of,  under  later  empire,  iSB^. 
UsrRT,  denounced  by  Fathers,  247-261. 
Utility,  considered  the  standard  of  conduct  by  Aristotle,  2 

V. 

Valentinian  Li  retrograde  legislation  of,  422 ;  punishes  exposure  of 
children,  42ii;  laws  on  duty  of  children,  4Iij ;  meaiiures  for  benefit 
of  actors  and  actresses,  43lL 

Valentinian  II.,  his  law  to  restrict  begging,  45G. 

Valentinian  III.,  retrograde  legislation  of,  410. 

Venality,  laws  of  Constantine  against,  438. 

ViBoiNiTY,  commended  as  a  higher  state  than  marriage  by  some  of  the 
Fathers,  1S3, 

W. 

War  and  politics,  regarded  as  the  only  fit  occupations  for  freemen,  63  ; 

Fathers  on,  282  ;  sometimes  necessary  and  just,  284. 
Widows,  marriage  of,  3ii ;  laws  of  Christian  emperors  on  marriage  of, 

423 ;  helped  by  the  Church,  111 ;  often  made  deaconesses,  2^ ; 

laws  of  Constantine  and  Valentinian      for  benefit  of,  439. 
Wisdom  and  virtue,  considered  one  by  Socrates.  6, 
Wives,  sold,  M ;  allowed  right  of  property,  S^iS ;  Plutarch  on  duties  of, 

360. 
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Woman,  despised  as  physicnlly  weak,  21 ;  not  so  low  as  the  slave,  28 ; 
the  property  of  husband  or  of  father,  2fi;  could  inherit  in  absence 
of  male  heirs,  28 ;  encouraged  in  vice  through  being  despised,  28, 
46.  42;  isolated,  32;  degradation  of,  in  later  empire,  48;  licentious- 
ness of,  in  hiRher  classes,  41 ;  higher  ideas  of,  112;  present  at  shows, 
fift ;  recognised  as  spiritually  equal  with  man  by  Christianity,  lC'2-189  ; 
taught  virtues,  Ii22 ;  the  mother  of  Jesus,  2M ;  result  on  woman  of 
the  higher  opipion  of  her,  12Q ;  eminent  Cliristian  women,  191.  207  ; 
tbe  sphere  of,  194, 105 ;  free  to  marry,  liil ;  ought  to  educate  her 
child,  202;  Seneca  on,  341 ;  Pliny's  respect  for,  355;  Plutarch  on, 
8fiQ;  condition  of,  improved  by  legislation,  387-39Q ;  laws  of 
Christian  emperors  respecting,  417—125. 

Women,  Christian,  examples  of,  321 ;  intlucnce  of,  323. 

Work,  considered  servile,  63 ;  enjoined  for  sake  of  charity,  21A± 

WoBKSRs,  virtually  excluded  from  civic  privileges,  IZ ;  raised  by  Chris- 
tianity,  212,  213.  215. 

X. 

XxNOPBOK,  his  eulogy  of  a  wife,  112. 

Z. 

ZxNo  of  Verona,  on  avarice,  45L 
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